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ADVEETISEMENT 


TO    THE    FIFTH    EDITION. 


TN  placing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Miller's  Chemical 
Physics  before  the  public  so  soon  after  the  lamented 
death  of  the  illustrioiis  Author,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  leave  the  edition  of  1867  as  far  as  possible  without  alte- 
ration. The  rapid  progress  made  by  recent  research  in 
some  departments  of  physical  science  has,  however,  neces- 
sitated some  additions ;  of  which  the  most  important  will 
be  found  in  relation  to  solar  chemistry,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  atomicity. 

The  work  has  been  revised  throughout,  but  as  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  Physics,  and,  in 
fact,  mainly  deals  with  Physical  Science  in  its  relations 
to  that  of  Chemistry,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  subject  matter  which  is  particularly  interesting  to 
students  of  the  latter  science. 


Cooper' 9  Hill,  March,  1872. 


ADVEETISEMENT 


TO     THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


nPHE  principal  changes  in  this  Edition  consist  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system  of  Atomic  Weights, 
with  the  method  of  notation  dependent  upon  it;  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Centigrade  values  for  degrees  of 
temperature,  in  addition  to  those  on  Fahrenheit's  Scale, 
as  weU  as  of  the  Metrical  Equivalents  to  the  English 
weights  and  measures,  employed  in  the  description  of 
processes  and  apparatus. 

The  use  of  barred  letters  to  denote  the  symbols  applied 
to  the  new  atomic  weights  has  been  discontinued,  as  it  is 
no  longer  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  new  values  alone  are 
employed  in  the  present  Edition. 

There  may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures  into  the  transactions  of 
commerce,  and  the  concerns  of  daily  life.  But  there  is  a 
general  and  increasing  desire  amongst  men  of  science  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  syst.em  in  the  scientific 
writings  of  men  of  all  countries.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  metrical  system  has  its  defects.  But  it 
is  founded  upon  principles  that  are  simple,  intelligible,  and 
consecutive,  and  it  is  capable  of  convenient  application. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  of  special  importance,  it  is  widely 
adopted  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  North 
America,  and  the  number  of  scientific  men  who  employ  it 
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is  increasing  yearly.  There  is,  therefore,  a  probability 
that  the  metrical  system  will  be  generally  used  by  men  of 
science,  and  this  can  be  said  of  no  other  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  intro- 
duce it  side  by  side  with  our  own,  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  its  units. 

The  volume  has  also  received  various  additions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  such  as  the  progress  of  science 
demanded.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  introductory 
chapter  has  been  re- written.  Among  the  larger  additions 
may  be  mentioned  an  account  of  the  researches  of  Deville 
and  of  Graham  upon  the  permeation  of  metallic  septa  by 
gases,  at  elevated  temperatures ;  and  the  results  obtained 
by  Gladstone  and  Dale,  and  by  Landolt  upon  the  con- 
nexion of  the  optical  properties  of  bodies  with  their 
chemical  composition.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Section  on  Spectrum  Analysis ;  and  the 
Chapter  on  the  Photographic  Actions  of  Light  has  been 
transferred  from  the  second  volume,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  considered  along  with  the  other  phenomena  of  light 
described  in  the  present  part.  Some  account  of  the 
British  Association  standard  of  electrical  resistance,  as 
well  as  of  the  machines  of  Holmes  and  of  Wilde  for  pro- 
ducing light  by  magneto-electric  currents,  will  also  be 
found  in  their  appropriate  places. 

King* 9  College^  London,  June  5th,  1867. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


nPHE  work,  of  which  the  first  part  is  now  presented  to 

the  Reader,  was  originally  designed  to  supply  the 
Students  who  were  attending  the  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry  at  King's  College  with  a  text-book  to  guide 
them  in  their  studies. 

The  present  Part,  on  Chemical  Physics,  is  devoted  to  a 
subject  upon  which  no  elementary  work  has  appeared  in 
this  country  since  the  publication  of  the  excellent  Treatise 
of  the  late  Professor  Daniell,  and  in  attempting  to  supply 
what  the  Author,  in  his  own  experience,  has  felt  to  be  a 
want,  he  ventures  to  hope  that  the  result  of  his  labours 
may  be  found  useful  to  persons  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
own  immediate  Class.  Much  new  matter,  which  has  never 
yet  been  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  is  now  presented 
to  the  Student,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  Adhesion, 
on  Heat,  and  on  Voltaic  Electricity. 

It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  work  in  Three  Parts. 
The  Second  Part,  which  will  be  devoted  to  Inorganic 
Chemistry^  is  expected  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year;  and  the  Third  Part,  which  will  embrace 
Organic  Chemistry,  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

As  the  author  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Daniell,  and  was  subsequently,  for  several  years,  associated 
with  him  as  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  it  has  happened  that 
in  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume,  the 
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thoughts  and  mode  of  arrangement  resemble  those  adopted 
by  that  distinguished  philosopher  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

The  second  Edition  of  that  work  was  published  so  far 
back  as  1 843 ;  and  even  if  the  work  itself  had  not  been 
long  out  of  print,  the  progress  of  science  would  have 
detracted  greatly  from  its  utility  as  a  text-book.  The 
adaptation  of  that  work  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  the 
present  day  would  have  involved  changes  of  an  extensive 
charfwter :  moreover,  every  teacher  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  his  class  has  his  own  views  and 
methods.  The  Author,  therefore,  judged  it  better,  after 
much  consideration,  to  bring  out  a  new  work,  leaving 
untouched  that  of  his  late  Master  as  the  true  exponent  of- 
his  views  upon  some  of  tbose  branches  of  science  which 
his  researches  had  contributed  to  advance  and  adorn. 

The  Author  cannot  omit  to  avail  himself  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
C.  Tomlinson,  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  for  the 
warm  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  but  more  especially  for  the  devotion  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  time  and  labour  to  the  revision  of  the 
proof-sheets. 


Kings  College,  London,  March,  1855. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


PART  I. 
CHEMICAL   PHYSICS. 


CHAFTER  I. 

PRELIMINAItr  VIEW  OF   CHEMICAL  ATTRACTION — ^LAWS    OF 
COMBINATION. CHEMICAL   SYMBOLS. 

(i)  Chemical  Distinction  of  Bodies  into  Elements  and  Com- 
pounds. — Modern  science  has  shown  that^  numberless  as  are  the 
substances  presented  to  us  in  the  daily  experience  of  life^  there  are 
very  few  which  cannot  be  separated  into  other  substances  of  a  less 
complicated  nature.  For  example^  a  piece  of  wood^  a  sheet  of 
paper^  and  a  quill  pen  can  each  be  separated  into  three  or  four 
distinct  substances;  namely — oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen ;  but  from  these  we  caunot  extract  any  simpler  forms  of 
matter.  It  is  the  province  of  chemistry,  i.  To  resolve  matter 
into  its  simplest  components;  2.  To  ascertain  the  properties  of 
these  simple  or  elementary  forms  of  matter;  3.  To  combine  two 
or  more  of  these  elementary  bodies  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
compounds ;  4.  To  study  the  properties  of  these  compounds ;  and 
5.  To  define  the  conditions  under  which  such  compounds  can 
exist. 

Bodies  which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  resolve 
them  into  other  forms  of  matter  are  in  chemical  language  termed 
elements,  or  simple  suhstances.  In  popular  language,  the  word 
element  is  often  referred  to  firCy  air,  earth,  and  water,  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  air, 
earth,  and  water  are  compound  bodies,  and  that  fire  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  on  certain  bodies. 

All  natural  objects  then  consist  either  of  simple  bodies,  or  they 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  bodies  united  according 
to  certain  rules  or  laws  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  science 
of  chemistry.     Substances  thus  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or 
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2  CLASSIFICATION    OF   ELEMENTS. 

more  elements  are  termed  compound  bodies.  These  compounds 
have  in  general  no  more  resemblance  in  properties  to  the  elements 
which  have  united  to  form  them^  than  a  word  has  to  the  letters 
of  which  it  is  made  up. 

Simple  or  elementary  substances  are  limited  in  number.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  science  only  sixty-four  are  known.  Many 
of  these  are  widely  distributed,  and  form  in  mixture  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  considerable  portions  of  the  earth's  crust ; 
others  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  minute  quantities.  Of 
these  simple  substances  the  larger  proportion  are  metals,  many 
of  which  are  familiar  to  us,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  and  mercury.  Other  simple  substances  equally  familiar  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  metals;  such  as  charcoal,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus.  Some  simple  substances  exist  in  the  form  of  air  or 
gas :  such,  for  example,  are  the  two  essential  components  of  the 
atmosphere,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Simple  substances  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
non-metallic^  and  metallic.  The  substances  comprised  in  the 
latter  class  are  the  more  numerous,  but  those  in  the  former  are 
the  more  abundant  and  the  most  widely  distributed. 

The  elements  enumerated  as  non-metallic  are  thirteen  in 
numbert — viz., 


Oxygen 

Chlorine 

Sulphur 

Boron 

Hydrogen 

Bromine 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Nitrogen 

Iodine 

Phosphorus 

Carbon 

Fluorine 

Of  these  substances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and 
probably  fluorine,  are  gaseous;  bromine  is  liquid,  and  carbon, 
iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  boron,  and  silicon, 
are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

(a)  Difference  between  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. — 
The  properties  which  characterize  objects  in  general,  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  physical  and  chemical. 


*  Some  writers  Bpeak  of  the  non-metallic  bodies  as  the  metalloids,  a  term 
which  signifies  metal-like  substances.  This  unfortunate  misnomer  could  never 
have  become  even  partially  current,  but  for  the  want  of  a  good  single  word  for 
the  phrase  *  non-metallic  body.' 

f  Tellurium  is  sometimen  enumerated  among  the  non-metals,  but  it  more 
nearly  approaches  the  metals  in  many  of  its  characters.  It  possesses  a  tin 
white  colour  and  brilliant  metallic  lustre ;  its  specific  gravity  in  more  than  6, 
whilst  that  of  the  heaviest  of  the  non-metals,  iodine,  is  not  quite  5.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  power  of  conducting  electricity  is  very  low,  and  it  has  very  great 
chemical  analogies  with  sulphur  and  selemum. 


PHYSICAL   STATES   OF   MATTER — POROSITY.  8 

The  physical  properties  of  an  object  are  those  which  refer  to 
its  condition,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  Crystalline  form, 
specific  gravity,  hardness,  colour,  transparency,  or  opacity,  and  the 
relations  of  the  object  to  heat  and  electricity  are  also  physical  pro- 
perties. The  physical  properties  of  a  body  have  no  reference  to 
its  elementary  composition.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  body, 
on  the  contrary,  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon  other  bodies, 
and  to  the  permanent  changes  in  composition  which  it  either  ex- 
periences in  itself,  or  which  it  effects  upon  them.  For  example, 
in  indicating  the  physical  properties  of  sulphur,  we  refer  to  its 
brittleness,  its  crystalline  structure,  its  fusibility  and  volatility,  its 
feint  peculiar  odour,  its  yellow  colour,  its  semi-transparency,  its 
electrical  excitability,  or  the  facility  with  which  if  rubbed  it 
exhibits  electrical  attraction,  and  so  on.  But  in  describing  the 
chemical  properties  of  sulphur  we  indicate  its  inflammability,  its 
tendency  to  unite  with  silver  or  copper  when  heated  with  it,  its 
insolubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine 
and  in  alkaline  liquids.  In  short,  we  notice  those  operations  by 
which  the  body  usually  becomes  changed,  and  loses  its  distinctive 
physical  characters. 

It  is  not  however  always  possible  to  draw  the  line  between 
physics  and  chemistry ;  this  is  of  the  less  importance,  since  the 
chemical  nature  of  any  substance  could  be  but  imperfectly  studied, 
without  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge  of  its  leading  physical 
characters,  by  which  it  is  most  readily  defined. 

(3)  Physical  States  of  Matter, — Natural  objects  are  presented 
to  as  in  three  states,  or  physical  conditions — viz.,  the  solid,  the 
liquid,  and  the  gaseous,  ajiriform,  or  vaporous.  Every  substance 
exists  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  The  same  body  may, 
however,  often  be  made  to  assume  any  one  of  these  conditions 
at  different  times,  and  pass  from  one  to  the  other  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  heat.  Ice,  water,  and  steam  are  the  same  material 
in  three  different  states.  In  whatever  form  matter  exists, — 
whether  visible,  as  in  the  state  of  ice  or  water,  or  invisible,  as  in 
that  of  steam,  it  is  always  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's 
attraction,  which  confers  on  it  the  property  of  weight.  A  quan- 
tity of  ice  or  of  water  that  weighs  a  pound,  will  still,  as  steam, 
be  equally  a  pound  in  weight.  So  it  is  with  all  gases ;  the  air, 
although  invisible,  is  not  the  less  capable  of  being  weighed  and 
measured. 

(4)  Porosity, — ^Natural  objects,  of  whatever  form,  are  com- 
posed of  particles  which  are  not  in  actual  contact,  but  are  sepa- 
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rated  by  spaces  or  intervals  termed  por^^.  A  lump  of  sugar  or  of 
salt  is  at  once  seen  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  smaller  solid 
particles^  with  intervening  spaces ;  but  the  porosity  of  such  bodies 
as  water,  spirit  of  wine,  or  iron,  is  not  so  obvious,  although 
the  existence  of  the  property  is  not  less  certain.  The 
Pio.  I.  porosity  of  spirit  and  of  water  may  be  shown  as  follows : — 
Take  a  long  narrow  tube  with  a  couple  of  bulbs  blown  in 
it,  and  furnished  with  an  accurately  fitting  stopper,  as  re- 
presented in  fig.  I ;  fill  the  tube  and  lower  bulb  with 
water,  then  carefully  and  completely  fill  up  the  upper  bulb 
and  neck  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  insert  the  stopper.  The 
structure  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  different  densities  of 
the  two  liquids,  prevent  them  from  mixing ;  but  on  turn- 
ing the  tube  upside  down  and  back  again  three  or  four 
times,  so  as  to  mix  the  spirit  and  the  water  thoroughly, 
and  then  holding  the  instrument  with  the  bulbs  down- 
wards, an  empty  space  will  be  seen  in  the  tube  after  they 
have  been  thus  mixed,  showing  that  they^  now  occupy  less 
space  than  before ;  that  their  particles  are  in  fact  closer 
together.  Proofs  of  porosity  are  afforded  even  by  the 
metals ;  for  example,  many  of  them  become  more  compact 
by  hammering,  as  is  the  case  with  platinum ;  and  all  of 
them,  not  excepting  platinum  and  gold,  two  of  the  densest 
forms  of  matter,  however  cold  they  may  be,  shrink  into  a  smaller 
space  when  rendered  still  colder.  The  ultimate  particles  there- 
fore cannot  be  in  contact. 

(4  a)  Divisibility  of  Matter, — We  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining the  real  size  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  although, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  divisibility  of  matter,  extreme  as  it  is,  has  its  assigned 
and  definite  limits.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  whatever 
be  the  form  of  matter  selected  for  experiment,  its  divisibility 
may  be  manifested  to  an  extent  which  indicates  further  divisi- 
bility beyond  our  powers  of  conception.  In  the  ordinary  process 
of  making  gold  leaf,  for  example,  the  gold  is  hammered  out  so 
thin  that  280,000  leaves  would  be  required  to  make  up  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  and  a  single  grain  of  gold  is  hammered  out  until 
it  covers  a  square  space  seven  inches  in  the  side.  Each  square 
inch  of  this  may  be  cut  into  100  strips,  and  each  strip  into 
100  pieces,  each  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
A  single  grain  of  gold  may  thus,  by  mechanical  means,  be  sub- 
divided into  49  X  100  X  100=490,000  visible  pieces.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  if  attached  to  a  piece  of  glass,  this  gold  leaf  may  be 
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subdivided  still  further;  10,000  parallel  lines  may  be  ruled  in 
the  space  of  one  single  inch,  so  that  a  square  inch  of  ^Id  leaf, 
weighing  V?  of  a  grain,  may  be  cut  into  10,000  times  10,000,  or 
100,000,000  pieces,  or  an  entire  grain  into  4,900,000,000  frag- 
ments— each  of  which  is  visible  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Yet 
we  are  quite  sure  that  i^e  have  not  even  approached  the  possible 
limits  of  subdivision,  because,  in  coating  silver  wire,  the  covering 
of  gold  is  far  thinner  than  the  gold  leaf  originally  attached  to  it, 
since  in  drawing  down  the  gilt  wire  the  gold  continues  to 
become  thinner  and  thinner  each  time,  in  proportion  as  the  silver 
wire  itself  is  reduced  in  thickness. 

When  a  substance  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  the  subdivision  is 
carried  still  further,  and  the  particles  are  rendered  so  minute  as 
to  escape  our  eyesight  even  when  aided  by  the  most  powerful 
magnifiers. 

(5)  Varieties  of  Attraction, — ^Mere  mechanical  subdivision,  or 
even  the  more  perfect  separation  of  the  particles  of  a  compound 
body,  by  the  process  of  solution,  does  not  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  simple  substances  from  which  the  compound  is  formed.  A 
piece  of  loaf-sugar  may  be  reduced,  by  trituration,  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  but  every  particle  of  that  powder  will  still  be  sugar ; 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  but  each  drop  of  the  liquid  will  still 
contain  sugar,  unaltered  except  in  appearance.  Sugar  is  com- 
posed of  three  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  but 
trituration  or  solution  in  water  will  not  enable  us  to  extract^auy 
of  these  substances  from  it.  The  molecule,  or  minutest  particle 
of  sugar  which  can  exist,  is  still  a  compound  body,  and  still 
contains  its  constituent  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

The  existence  of  a  body  as  a  solid  in  one  continuous  mass  is 
owing  to  the  exertion  of  cohesion — a  force  of  considerable  inten- 
sity, but  which  varies  in  degree  in  diflFerent  bodies,  and  by  this 
vai*iation  produces  varieties  in  the  toughness,  hardness,  and  brit- 
tleness  of  bodies.  But  the  power  which  unites  the  various 
chemical  elements — such  as  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  of 
sugar — to  form  a  new  compound,  endowed  with  properties  entirely 
different  from  those  of  any  of  its  constituents,  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  cohesion,  and  of  a  more  subtle  kind.  Chemical 
attraction  (or  affinity,  as  it  is  often,  but  not  very  philosophically 
termed),  is  the  force  which  unites  the  elements  into  compound 
bodies.  It  is  exerted  between  the  smallest  or  ultimate  particles 
of  one  element,  and  the  corresponding  particles  of  the  other  ele- 
ments with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  particular  compound 
under  examination.     These  ultimate  particles  are  often  spoken  of 
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as  atoms,  a  term  derived  from  the  Gresk  aro/ioc, '  indivisible/  which 
implies  that  the  particles  admit  of  no  further  subdivision.  We 
may,  in  fact^  contrast  the  effects  of  chemical  attraction  with  those 
of  cohesion^  by  stating  that  the  molecule  of  a  body  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  atoms  under  the  influence  of  chemical  attraction, 
whilst  the  mass  is  formed  by  the  union  of  molecules  under  the 
influence  of  cohesion.  • 

The  separation  of  a  body  into  its  constituents  is  the  business 
of  chemical  analysis  (from  ava, '  up/  or  '  backwards/  and  Xv<t«c, 
'  separation^),  and  it  has  for  its  object,  first,  the  determination  of 
the  nature  of  the  components — this  is  qualitative  analysis ; 
secondly,  the  determination  of  their  quantity — this  being  quan- 
titative analysis.  The  successful  performance  of  these  operations 
of  analysis  requires  an  extensive  acquaintaDce  with  the  principles 
and  the  facts  of  the  science,  combined  with  considerable  skill  in 
manipulation,  or  the  management  of  chemical  apparatus  and 
processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  chemical  synthesis  (from  avv,  '  together,' 
dtffic,  ^  putting'),  the  production  of  new  compounds  by  the  union  of 
their  elements,  is  an  operation  the  reverse  of  analysis,  and  con- 
stitutes another  equally  important  portion  of  the  labours  of  the 
chemist. 

(6)  General  Characters  of  Acids,  Alkalies,  and  Salts, — It  will 
assist  the  comprehension  of  our  remarks  on  chemical  attraction 
if  we  allude  briefly  to  the  general  characters  of  three  very  im- 
portant classes  of  compounds,  viz.,  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts. 

The  term  add  was  originally  applied  to  certain  substances 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a  sour  taste,  and  exert  such  an 
action  on  vegetable  blue  colours  as  to  change  them  to  red.  For 
example,  tincture  of  litmus,  which  is  of  a  blue  colour,  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  the  action  of  an*  acid  :  paper  stained  with  this 
tincture  is  in  frequent  use  by  the  chemist  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  acids. 

The  term  alkali  is  of  Arabic  origin :  it  was  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  carbonate  of  soda,  or  sodic  carbonate,  which  was  then 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds ;  but  it  is  now  extended  to  a 
class  of  substances  possessing  many  qualities  exactly  the  reverse 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  acids.  An  alkali  is  soluble  in  water, 
aud  produces  a  liquid  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  peculiar,  nau- 
seous taste ;  it  restores  the  blue  colour  to  vegetable  infusions  which 
have  been  reddened  by  an  acid ;  it  turns  many  of  these  blue  colours 
into  green,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  solutions  of  red  cabbage  and  of 
syrup  of  violets ;  and  it  gives  a  brown  colour  to  vegetable  yellows. 
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sucli  as  those  of  turmeric  and  rhubarb.  Litmus  paper  which  has 
been  feebly  reddened  by  an  acid  affords  a  ready  test  of  the 
presence  of  an  alkali,  and  is  more  sensitive  than  paper  stained 
with  turmeric  or  with  rhubarb,  which  is  also  in  common  use  for 
the  same  purpose.  These  diftierent  test  papers,  as  tliey  are  called, 
show  whether  an  acid  or  an  alkali  predominates  in  a  solution. 

Vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  muria- 
tic or  hydrochloric  acid,  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  are  familiar  in- 
stances of  the  class  of  acids.  Potash,  soda,  and  hartshorn  or 
ammonia,  are  instances  of  well-known  alkalies. 

Many  of  the  acids  and  all  the  alkalies  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  chemical  activity.  Nitric  acid  attacks  copper  quickly 
and  violently,  with  brisk  efferfescence,  and  the  copious  escape  of 
red  fumes,  whilst  a  blue  liquid  is  formed  from  the  action.  Sul- 
phuric acid  shows  similar  energy,  if  mixed  with  water  and  placed 
in  contact  with  iron  or  zinc.  Moreover,  both  these  acids,  when  y^ 
not  much  diluted  with  water,  produce"  speedy  destruction  of  the 
texture  of  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The  sol- 
vent action  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  is  not  less  marked.  Either  of 
these  alkalies  destroys  the  skin  if  allowed  to  remain  upon  it ;  and 
also  gi*adually  dissolves  portions  of  earthenware,  or  of  glaze  from 
the  vessels  which  contain  it,  and  the  solution,  if  suffered  to  fall 
upon  a  painted  surface,  quickly  removes  the  paint.  But  the 
most  remarkable  property  of  acids  and  alkalies  is  the  power  which 
they  have  of  acting  upon  each  other,  and  destroying  or  neu- 
tralizing  the  chemical  activity  which  distinguishes  them  when 
separate. 

Some  of  these  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  experiment  by  means  of  a  coloured  vegetable  solution, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  purplish  liquid  prepared  by  slicing  a  red 
cabbage  and  boiling  it  with  water.  If  a  quantity  of  this  infusion 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a  quantity 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  is  obtained ;  and  if  to  the 
other  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  be  added,  a  liquid  of  a  green 
colour  is  formed :  then,  on  gradually  pouring  the  alkaline  into  the 
acid  solution,  stirring  the  mixture  constantly,  the  green  colour 
of  the  portions  first  added  instantly  disappears,  and  the  whole 
liquid  remains  red ;  as  more  and  more  of  the  alkali  is  added,  the 
red  passes  by  degrees  into  purple,  and  on  continuing  to  add  the 
alkaline  solution,  a  point  is  attained  when  the  liquid  has  a  clear 
blue  tint :  at  this  moment  there  is  neither  potash  nor  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess  in  the  liquid,  the  two  having  chemically  united  with 
each  other,  and  the  characteristic  properties  of  both  have  disap- 
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peared.  On  eyaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  heat^  a  solid 
crystalline  substance,  resultlDg  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  potash,  is  obtained.  This  substance  is  the  salt 
called  sulphate  of  poiash,  or  potassic  sulphate.  For  the  present 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  any  compound  produced  by  the 
union  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  rather,  that  is  the  result  of 
the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a  base,  is  termed  a  salt.  Other  modes 
of  forming  salts  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  acids  closely  resemble  those 
which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which  are  freely  soluble  in 
water ;  some  acids,  like  the  citric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic,  may  be 
readily  obtained  in  crystals :  other  acids  are  not  at  all  soluble 
in  water ;  as,  for  example,  metastannic  acid,  the  white  substance 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  tin.  The  leading 
character  of  an  acid,  in  a  chemical  sense,  is  its  power  of  reacting 
with  alkalies  to  form  salts  j||nd  this  character  is  possessed  by  yarious 
bodies  not  familiarly  regarded  as  acids.  Of  course  if  aH  acid  be 
insoluble,  it  has  no  sourness,  and  is  without  actionju^egetable 
blues.*  *^        \M 

There   are  no  insoluble    alkalies,  but  there  are  substa 


*  Most  chemiRts,  followiDg  Gerhardt's  practice  of  limiting  the  title  of  a 
a  particalar  class  of  substances  which  contain  hydrogen,  now  regard  all  trne 
acids  as  salts  of  hydrogen.  Formerly  many  bodies,  such  as  silica  or  white 
arsenic,  were  regarded  as  acids,  though,  if  we  adopt  the  foregoing  dennition, 
they  are  not  really  so  until  they  have  combined  with  water.  Such  bodies,  since 
they  contain  no  hydrogen,  are  now  distinguished  as  anhydrides  ;  the  substance 
familiarly  known  as  carbonic  acid  must,  upon  this  principle,  be  termed  carbonic 
anhydride. 

The  characters  of  acids  and  of  salts,  and  their  yarious  modifications,  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  hereafter,  when  the  general  properties  of  the  metals  and  of 
their  compounds  are  considered. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  in  this  place  to  quote  the  definitions  of  the  terms 
acid,  base,  and  salt  given  by  Dr.  Frankland  in  his  '  Lecture  Notes  for  Chemical 
Students' : — '  An  acid  may  be  defined  as  a  compound  containing  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  which  become  displaced  by  a  metal  when  the  latter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  compound  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate.  The  hydrogen  capable  of 
being  so  displaced  may  be  conveniently  termed  displacealle  hydrogen.  An 
acid  containing  one  such  atom  is  said  to  be  monobasic,  two  such  atoms,  dibasic, 
&G.  Acids  of  a  greater  basicity  than  unity  are  frequently  termed  polybasic 
acids.* 

*  The  term  base  is  applied  to  three  classes  of  compounds,  all  of  which  are 
converted  into  salts  by  the  action  of  acids.  These  are: — 1st.  Certain  compounds 
of  metals  with  oxygen,  such  as  sodic  oxide  (Na,0),  zincic  oxide  (Zn  0),  &c.  2nd. 
Certain  compounds  of  metals  with  the  compound  radical  hydroxyl  (HO),  such  as 
sodic  hydrate  (Na(HO)),  zincic  hydrate  (Zn(HO),),  &c  3rd.  Certain  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  such  as  ammonia  (NH^.* 

'  By  the  mutual  action  of  an  acid  and  a  base  upon  each  other,  a  salt  is  pro- 
duced.'    (See  following  note). 
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greatly  resembling  them  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble^  such 
as  lime  and  baryta ;  these  are  termed  alkaline  earths.  There  are 
also  numerous  other  analogous  substances^  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  the  metals^  termed  oaddes,  such  for  instance  as  the  com- 
pouild  of  silver  with  oxygen,  or  argentic  oxide,  the  compound 
of  iron  with  oxygen,  or  ferric  oxide,  and  that  of  lead  with 
oxygen,  or  plumbic  oxide,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
which  are  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  forming  on  evaporation 
crystalline  compounds  or  salts.  For  instance,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  argentic  oxide,  argentic  nitrate  and  water 
are  produced*  (i) ;  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  oxide,  ferric 
sulphate  and  water  are  the  products  (2) ;  whilst  with  acetic  acid 
and  plumbic  oxide,  plumbic  acetate  and  water  are  obtained  (3). 
Any  substance,  whether  soluble  in  water  or  not,  is  called  a 
base  if  it  thus  have  th^pjirer  of  reacting  with  acids,  neutralizing 
their  prm^ctie^^^^R^ishing  byj^BJNu^tion  a  salt,  whilst  at 
the  same^^^pffier  is  formed.  H^^^Be  alkalies  constitute  one 
subdivisic^^Bhe  more  numerous'  clM^^bodies  known  as  bases. 
{jki'^^IBfmers  S/  Chemical  Atiractt^ — Chemical  attraction 
is  dij^ingu^h^d  by  well-marked  characters  from  other  kinds  of 
forc^whicH  act  within  minute  distances. 


*  A  metal  which  by  its  anion  with  oxygen  produces  a  base  is  designated  as 
a  hasyL  Argentic  oxide,  or  oxide  of  silver,  for  example,  is  a  base,  whilst  silver 
itself  is  a  basyL  So  also  plumbic  oxide  is  a  base,  whilst  lead  is  regarded  as  a 
basyl,  when  we  refer  to  its  occurrence  in  its  salts.  In  a  similar  manner  water  is 
itself,  when  compared  with  acids,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  base,  whilst  hydrogen 
is  a  basyl.  When  a  base  containing  oxygen  acts  upon  an  add,  which,  as  has 
already  been  defined,  is  a  salt  of  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid  and  the 
metal  in  the  base  change  places,  a  metallic  salt  is  formed,  and  water  is  set  at 
liberty,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  symbols  and  equations,  which  illuHtrate 
the  formation  of  argentic  nitrate,  ferric  sulphate,  and  plumbic  acetate  respec- 
tively : — 

(i)  Ag,0  +  2  HNO,      =    H,0  +  2  Ag  NO, 

(2)  Fe,0,  +  3  H,SO,      =  3  H,0  +    Fe,  3  SO, 

(3)  PbO    +  2  HC,H,0,  =    H,0  +    Pb  2  C,H,0,. 

The  explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  these  symbols  are  constructed 
win  be  found  at  p*  23. 

We  meet  not  un£requently  with  bases  in  which  hydrogen  as  well  as  a  basylous 
metal  is  present,  e.g,  in  caustic  soda  (NaHO),  or  slaked  lime  (Ca  H,0,).  Salts  are 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  such  compounds  upon  the  acids,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  hydrogen  both  of  the  acid  and  of  the  base  is  separated  in  the  form  of  water. 
This,  for  example,  is  what  occurs  when  hydrated  soda  is  neutralized  by  hydro- 
chloric aoid,  common  salt  and  wat«r  being  the  products ;  for  instance : — 

NaHO  +  HCl=H,0  +  NaCl; 

or  when  slaked  lime  is  converted  into  calcic  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid  :— 

Ca  H,0,  +  H,SO^  =  2  H,0  +  Ca  SO,. 
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DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   MIXTURE 


i.  Chemical  attraction  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with 
intense  energy ;  but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless. 
An  iron  wire,  for  example,  which  will  support  a  weight  of  locx^lb., 
will  in  a  few  minutes  yield  to  the  almost  noiseless  action 
of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water;  the  stubborn  metal 
will  be  dissolved,  and  a  clear  solution  of  the  metallic  mass 
will  be  formed :  the  metal  will  be  detached  from  the  wire 
particle  by  particle,  and  no  vestige  of  its  structure  or  tenacity 
will  remain.  It  is  rarely  possible,  by  trituration  or  other  mecha- 
nical means,  to  bring  about  a  sufficient  approximation  amongst 
the  subdivided  particles  to  produce  chemical  action.  Tartaric  acid 
and  sodic  carbonate,  each  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  inay  be 
incorporated  by  grinding  for  hours  in  a  mortar,  but  they  will  not 
act  chemically  upon  each  other  :  it  is  not  until  a  more  intimate 
contact  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  water,  which  dissolves  the 
particles  of  both,  and  allows  them  mutually  to  approach  closer, 
that  the  brisk  effervescence,  due  to  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  occurs,  which  indicates  the  transfer  of  the  sodium  with 
which  it  was  previously  in  combination,  to  the  radicle  of  the 
tartaric  acid  and  the  formation  of  water  and  sodic  tartrate. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  clearly  between  a  mere  mechani- 
cal mixture  and  a  chemical  compound,  for  the  effects  produced  by 
mixture  and  by  combination  are  very  different.  In  a  mixture 
the  proportions  of  the  materials  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  and 
the  properties  of  the  mixture  will  partake  of  those  of  each  of  its 
constituents ;  whereas  in  a  chemical  compound  the  proportion 
of  each  of  its  constituents  is  invariable,  and  the  properties  of  the 
compound  are  nearly  always  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
bodies  which  have  entered  into  its  formation. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  effects  of 
mechanical  intermixture  and  those  of  chemical  combination  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  substance,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made — ^viz.,  charcoal, 
sulphur,  and  nitre — are  separately  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine 
powder;  they  are  then  intimately  mixed,  moistened  with  water, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  grinding  for  some  hours  under 
edge  stones ;  the  resulting  mass  is  subjected  to  intense  pressure, 
and  the  cakes  so  obtained,  after  being  broken  up  and  reduced  to 
grains,  furnish  the  gunpowder  of  commerce.  In  this  state  it  is  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  The  nitre 
may  be  washed  out  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  water,  the  sul- 
phur by  means  of  carbonic  disulphide,  while  the  charcoal  will  be 
left  undissolved.     By  evaporating  the  water,  the  nitre  may  be 
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obtained;  and  on  allowing  the  disulpLide  to  volatilize,  the  sulphur 
will  be  left  behind.  If,  however,  we  cause  the  materials  to 
enter  into  true  chemical  combination,  all  is  changed : — a  spark 
fires  the  powder ;  the  dormant  chemical  attractions  are  called 
into  operation,  the  charcoal  disappears,  a  large  volume  of  gaseous 
matter  is  liberated,  and  new  substances  are  produced,  which  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  original  mixture. 

ii.  Chemical  attraction  is  most  strongly  exerted  between  dis- 
similar substances.'^  No  manifestation  of  this  force  takes  place 
between  two  pieces  of  iron,  two  pieces  of  copper,  or  two  pieces  of 
sulphur ;  but  between  sulphur  and  copper,  or  sulphur  and  iron, 
chemical  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind  may  occur.  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  as  will .  be  seen  hereafter,  that  in 
many  cases  the  isolated  bodies  usually  viewed  as  elements  should 
be  regarded  as  compounds,  the  molecules  of  which  consist  of  par- 
ticles of  the  same  element  in  opposite  polar  or  electrical  conditions. 
Hydrogen  gas,  for  instance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  hydride  of 
hydrogen,  or  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  hydrogen ;  chlorine 
gas,  as  chloride  of  chlorine,  and  so  on. 

Many  compound  bodies,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
voltaic  current  in  a  liquid  state,  are  decomposed,  one  of  the 
elements  going  to  the  positive  electrode  of  the  voltaic  battery, 
the  other  to  the  negative  electrode.  The  elements  have  hence 
been  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  their  electrical  relations, 
those  which  are  separated  at  the  positive  electrode  being  termed 
electro-negative,  or  chloroits  elements,  which  include  such  bodies 
as  chlorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur ;  whilst  those  which  are 
found  at  the  negative  electrode  are  termed  electro-positive  or 
basylotis  elements  (261),  among  which  are  comprised  potassium, 
sodium,  and  other  metals  which,  when  united  with  oxygen,  form 
bases. 

Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  difierence  in  the  pro- 
perties of  the  two  bodies,  the  more  intense  is  their  tendency  to 
mutual  chemical  action.  Two  electro-positive  elements  may  com- 
bine, as  may  also  two  electro-negative  elements;  but  such  com- 
pounds are  much  less  stable  than  those  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  electro-positive  with  an  electro-negative  element.  For  instance, 
the  metals,  as  a  class,  combine  readily  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  and 


*  This  circumstance — ^viz.,  that  the  elements  which  combine  are  not  allied  in 
properties — is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  affinity, 
to  express  this  form  of  attraction,  although  custom  has  sanctioned  its 
employment. 
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sulphur : — silver  unites  rapidly  with  sulphur,  iron  with  chlorine, 
potassium  with  oxygen,  and  so  on.  But  between  bodies  of 
a  similar  character  the  tendency  to  unite  is  feeble.  Poi*  ex- 
ample, chlorine  and  oxygen  can  only  be  made  to  combine  by 
indirect  methods,  and  when  combined,  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  is  sufficient  to  cause  thenCi  to  separate  from  each 
other.  In  like  manner,  two  metallic  bodies,  copper  and  zinc, 
will,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  unite  and  form 
brass, — an  alloy,  the  properties  of  which  indicate  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  chemical  compound;  but  brass,  on  being  heated 
strongly,  may  be  separated  into  zinc,  which  nearly  all  passes  off 
in  vapour,  and  into  copper,  which  is  left  behind.    ^ 

Even  in  bodies  of  the  same  class  chemical  attraction  is  exerted 
between  different  kinds  of  matter  with  different  but  definite  degrees 
of  force.  Nitric  acid  will  dissolve  most  of  the  metals — such,  for 
instance,  as  silver,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead — and  by  so  doing 
will  produce  a  nitrate  of  each  metal ;  but  the  chemical  compounds 
thus  formed  are  held  together  with  very  different  degrees  of 
energy.  The  combination  with  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  less  powerful  than  with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercury  than 
with  copper,  and  with  copper  less  again  than  with  lead. 

This  fact  may  easily  be  determined  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  argentic  nitrate  (nitrate  of  silver)  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
pouring  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  clean  mercury ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  a  beautiful  crystallization  of  metallic  silver  will  be 
obtained,  whilst  a  corresponding  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  will  combine  with  the  nitrion  (NO3)  previously 
in  union  with  the  silver.  In  a  similar  manner  mercury  may  be 
displaced  from  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  metallic  copper ;  and  copper,  in  its  turn,  may  be  displaced  by 
a  piece  of  lead  introduced  into  a  solution  of  cupric  nitrate. 
From  a  solution  of  plumbic  nitrate,  zinc  will,  in  like  manner, 
displace  the  lead,  which  will  be  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Guided  by  facts  like  these,  different  elements  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  tables  indicating  the  order  of  their  attraction  for  any 
one  element  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table,  several  of  the 
more  important  metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ten- 
dency to  combine  with  oxygen. — the  metal  at  the  head  of  the 
list  having  the  strongest  attraction  for  that  element,  that  which 
stands  second  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  one  mentioned  last,  in 
which  the  attraction  is  the  weakest : — 
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Order  of  Displacement  from  Solution. 


OXYGEN. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Potassium. 

Baryta. 

Zinc. 

Potash. 

Tin. 

Soda. 

Lead. 

Lime. 

Copper. 

Ammonia. 

Mercury. 

Zincic  oxide. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Similar  tables  may  be  formed^  exhibiting  the  relative  tendency 
of  compound  bodies,  such  as  bases,  to  displace  each  other  from  the 
salts  which  they  have  contributed  to  form.  In  the  second  column 
of  the  table,  the  various  bases  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  displace  each  other  at  ordinary  temperatures  from  the  salts 
which  they  form  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid. 

iii.  Another  of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  features 
of  chemical  attraction  is  the  entire  change  of  properties  whicli 
it  occasions  in  both  the  substances  dealt  with, — a  change  which  no 
a  priori  reasoning  could  possibly  have  predicted.  If  the  blue  liquid 
obtained  by  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid  be  evaporated,  there 
will  be  formed  a  blue  crystalline  salt  which  has  none  of  the 
chemical  properties  either  of  the  acid  or  of  the  metal  from  which 
it  was  procured.  There  is  an  equally  striking  difference  between 
the  tough,  metallic,  insoluble  iron,  and  the  corrosive  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  beautiful  crystalline,  green,  soluble,  inky-tasted  salt 
which  is  produced  by  their  mutual  action. 

iv.  The  experiments  on  the  displacement  of  one  metal  by 
another,  further  show  that,  although  in  combination,  the  properties 
of  the  components  are  masked,  and  to  all  ordinary  observation 
the  constituents  have  disappeared,  whilst  new  bodies  have  been 
formed,  yet  these  component  elements  do  really  exist  in  the  com- 
pound, and  can  be  again  reproduced  in  their  original  form  by 
separating  them  from  each  other. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  general  principle,  that  whenever  chemical  com- 
bination occurs,  there  is  no  destruction  of  matter.  However  much 
the  materials  may  change  their  form,  the  weight  of  the  new  pro- 
ducts, if  collected  and  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to 
thatof  the  substances  before  combination.  Thefollowing  experiment 
shows  that,  even  although  the  substance  may  vanish  from  our 
sight,  it  continues  to  exist  as  a  gas,  which  has  the  same  weight 
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as  tlie  solid  which  furniahed  it :— Into  a  glass  flask  A  {fig.  2),  of 

the  capacity  of  about  250  cubic  inches,  or  4  litcea,  and  which  is 

provided  with  a  brass  cap  and  stoprCock,  introduce  10  ot  12  grains 

(06  or  07  gramme)  of  gun-cotton;   at- 

^'*'  *■  tach  the  flask  to  the  air-pump,  exhaust  it 

completely,  and  afterwards  weigh  it.    Then 

set  fire   to    the   cotton   b;   means    of   a 

voltaic  current    sent   through  the  wires, 

a,  b,  which  are  insulated  from  each  other 

and  Irom  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  by 

passing  through  a  varnished  cork.     The 

cotton    will    entirely    disappear    with    a 

brilliant  fiaah,  hut  the  fiask,   if  weighed 

again,  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  same  weight 

as  it  was  before  the  cotton  was  fired. 

V.  There  are  two  modes  of  forming 
chemical  compounds ;  the  simplest  is 
that  in  which  the  two  substances  unite  directly  together,  as 
when  hydrogen  burns  in  air,  and,  by  direct  union  with  oxygen, 
produces  water ;  or  when  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  such  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ammonia,  combine  and  produce  a  salt.  This 
mode  of  combinatioD  usually  prevails  between  bodies  which 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  unite.  The  other  mode  is  still 
more  common :  it  occurs  when  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
compound  is  displaced  by  another  substance,  and  a  new  com- 
pound is  the  result.  The  instances  already  specified,  in  which 
one  metal  precipitates  another  from  its  solution,  are  cases  ia 
which  new  bodies  are  produced  by  the  displacement  of  one  of  the 
substances  in  a  compound  previously  formed.  Thw  method  of 
forming  compounds  by  displacement,  or  tu&gtitulion,  is  one  of 
great  importance  ;  and  the  study  of  its  various  modes  of  action  is 
rapidly  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  many  subtle  processes 
concerned  in  the  chemistry  of  oi^nized  beings. 

vi.  Chemical  comhination,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  does 
not  commence  spontaneously.  A  heap  of  charcoal  may  remain 
unaltered  in  the  air  for  years;  but,  if  a  few  fragments  of  it  he 
made  red  hot,  chemical  action  wiU  begin  at  the  spot  to  which  the 
heat  is  applied,  and  it  will  continue  until  the  whole  mass  is 
burned  ;  that  is,  the  chemical  action  between  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  the  charcoal  will  continue  as  long  as  any  charcoal  is  left. 
In  other  instances,  however,  the  chemical  eflects  begin  more 
readily.  A  piece  of  phosphorus  begins  to  be  oxidized  slowly  the 
instant  it  comes  into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  warm  weather  it 
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often  bursts  into  a  blaze.  Again  zinc  ethyl^  a  liquid  containing 
zinc^  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  inflames  on  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  at  low  temperatures 
oxidation  takes  place  less  rapidly  and  without  inflammation.  In 
all  these  cases,  therefore,  heat  is  necessary  to  start  the  action ; 
the  difierence  being  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 

vii.  Whenever  substances  unite  directly  with  each  other,  heat 
is  emitted,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  uliion  is  effected,  the  larger 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  in  a  given  time,  until,  in  some 
cases,  it  rises  so  high  as  to  produce  ignition  and  combustion ; 
light  and  heat  are  abundantly  extricated  when  the  temperature 
rises  high  enough,  since  all  solid  substances,  when  heated  beyond 
a  certain  point,  become  luminous. 

When  compounds  are  formed  by  substitution,  the  liberation 
of  heat  is  usually  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  not  perceptible 
without  special  contrivances. 

viii.  The  physical  state  of  one  or  of  both  the  bodies  which 
enter  into  combination  is  frequently  altered  by  the  operation  of 
chemical  attraction.  Two  solids  may  become  converted  into  a 
liquid ;  two  liquids,  or  even  two  gases,  may  become  solid.  Dif- 
ferences of  state  are  therefore  not  in  all  cases  due  to  differences 
of  temperature ;  differences  in  the  chemical  arrangement  of  the 
particles  are  equally  important  in  bringing  about  physical  diffe- 
rences of  condition. 

The  foregoing  leading  characters  by  which  chemical  attrac- 
tion is  distinguished  from  other  forces^  may  be  thus  summed 
up: — 

Chemical  attraction  is  a  power  of  extreme  energy,  which  acts 
only  on  the  minutest  particles  of  matter,  and  at  distances  too 
small  to  be  perceptible.  Under  its  influence  the  elementary  bodies, 
though  comparatively  few  in  number,  arrange  themselves  into  the 
numberless  compounds  which  constitute  the  different  forms  of 
matter  in  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite  are  fixed 
and  invariable.  Chemical  attraction  operates  between  the  par- 
ticles of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter,  and  by  its  exertion  produces 
new  properties  in  the  resulting  compound.  It  exists  between- 
different  kinds  of  matter  with  different  but  definite  degrees  of 
intensity.  As  a  result  of  its  operations,  no  destruction  of  matter 
occurs  in  the  materials  submitted  to  its  influence ;  there  is  con- 
sequently no  loss  of  weight,  but  only  change  of  form.  The  act 
of  combination  may  either  occur  instantly  on  mixture,  or  it  may 
be  indefinitely  postponed  till  some  other  force,  such  as  heat,  con- 
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curs  to  commence  the  action.  Compounds  may  be  formed  either 
by  the  direct  union  of*  their  ingredients,  or  by  the  displacement 
of  one  substance  by  a  different  one  in  a  compound  previously 
formed ;  and  lastly,  heat  and  light,  in  amount  proportioned  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  action,  are  generally  emitted  in  cases  of  the 
direct  union  of  the  constituents. 

(8)  Laws  of  Combination, — The  relative  proportion  in  which 
the  different  elements  unite  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  These 
laws,  which  form  the  basis  of  cliemical  science,  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  they  regulate  the  mode  of  combination  of  every  known 
chemical  compound.  They  are  usually  termed  the  laws  of 
chemical  combination. 

(9)  The  first  of  these  laws,  the  law  of  Definite  Proportions, 
may  be  stated  in  very  few  words ;  it  is  as  follows : — In  every 
chemical  compound  the  nature  and  the  proportions  of  the  constituent 
elements  are  definite  and  invariable.  For  instance,  icx:>  parts  by 
weight  of  water  contain  88'9  of  oxygen  and  11*1  of  hydrogen,  or 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  is  always  exactly  eight  times  that  of  the 
hydrogen.  Whether  water  be  derived  from  the  snows  of  high 
mountains,  from  rain  clouds,  from  dew,  or  from  direct  chemical 
action,  as  when  the  hydrogen  of  a  burning  lamp  or  candle  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  its  composition  is  uniform  and 
certain.  So  also  a  piece  of  flint,  or  of  rock  crystal,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  be  found,  will,  on  analysis,  yield  in  every 
icx)  parts  467  of  silicon  and  53*3  of  oxygen.  So  also  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  however  obtained,  always  contains  in  100  parts  by 
weight  gy'26  of  chlorine  and  274  of  hydrogen.  In  fact,  experi- 
ment shows  that  all  true  chemical  compounds  which  have  been 
submitted  to  analysis  have  a  composition  equally  definite.  It  is 
this  law  of  definite  proportions  which  gives  value  to  analysis,  by 
affording  certainty  and  uniformity  to  its  results.  Mere  mechanical 
intermixture  is  at  once  distinguished  from  true  chemical  com- 
bination by  the  absence  of  all  regularity  in  the  proportions  of 
the  bodies  that  have  been  mingled :  and  in  the  same  maimer 
chemical  attraction  stands  strongly  contrasted  with  that  kind  of 
adhesion  which  produces  the  solution  of  solids  in  a  liquid,  or  the 
intermixture  of  two  liquids  like  spirit  of  wine  and  water  with 
each  other. 

(10)  The  second  law  of  combination  is  the  law  of  Multiple 
Proportions.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  same  pair  of  elemen- 
tary bodies  unites  together  in  more  than  one  proportion.  The 
compounds  so  obtained  are  usually  very  different  from  each  other ; 
but  there  is  always  a   regularity  in  the  plan  upon  which  these 
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compounds  are  formed,  and  the  proportions  of  the  two  elements 
in  each  are  very  simply  related.  This  law  may  be  thus  stated : — 
When  two  elements,  A  and  By  unite  together  in  more  proportions 
than  one,  if  we  compare  together  quantities  of  each  of  the  resulting 
compounds  which  contains  the  same  amount  of  A,  the  quantities  of  B 
will  bear  a  very  simple  relation  to  each  other ;  such  as 

A  +  B,     A+aB,    A+3B,    A-h4B,  &c.; 

or,     2A  +  3B,     2A+5B,     aA  +  yB,  &c.; 

or,    A  +  B,    A  +  3B,    A  +  5B,  &c. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; 
in  100  parts,  by  weight,  there  are,  as  already  mentioned,  889  of 
oxygen  and  ii'i  of  hydrogen.  But  there  is  another  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  known  to  chemists,  termed  hydric 
peroxide,  or  hydroxy  1.  By  analysis  it  has  been  found  that  100 
parts  of  this  body  contain  94*  i  of  oxygen  and  5*9  of  hydrogen. 
Now,  on  comparing  together  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  in 
these  two  compounds  are  united  with  an  equal  quantity,  say  2 
grammes  of  hydrogen,  it  is  evident  that  in  water,  for  2  grms. 
of  hydrogen  there  are  16  of  oxygen, 

since  ii-i        :       88'9       :  :       2       :        16 

and  by  a  similar  process  it  is  seen  that  in  hydric  peroxide,  for  2 
grms.  of  hydrogen  32  grms.  (or  16  x  2)  of  oxygen  are  present : — 

5-9       :        94-1        :  :        2        :        32 

the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  hydrogen  in  the  peroxide 
being  just  double  what  it  was  when  combined  with  the  same 
quantity  of  hydrogen  in  water. 

Mercury  in  like  manner  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine — 
viz.,  calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  In  calomel  200  grammes  of 
mercury  are  combined  with  35*5  of  chlorine ;  whilst  in  corrosive 
sublimate  the  200  of  mercury  are  united  with  71  grammes  of 
chlorine,  or  with  just  twice  as  much. 

A  similar  simple  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  the  com- 
bining elements  is  found  to  hold  good  in  every  series  of  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  elements  with  each  other.  A  certain 
quantity  of  one  of  the  elements  combines  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  other :  in  the  next  compound  with  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
first ;  in  the  next  with  three  times  as  much ;  in  the  next  with 
four  times  as  much,  and  so  on. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  regularity  is  afforded  by  the  series 
of  compounds  which  nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen.     They  arc  five  in 
1  c 
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number,  and  contain  in  loo  parts  of  each,  tbe  following  propor- 
tions of  their  constituents,  the  oxygen  increasing  in  amount  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth : — 

Oxygen. 

Nitrous  oxide 36*36 

Nitric  oxide 53*33 

Nitrous  anhydride  .  .  .  .  63*  16 
Peroxide  of -nitrogen  .  .  .  69*57 
Nitric  anhydride     ....     74'07 


Nitrogeiu 
63*64 
46-67 
36-84 
3043 

^5'93 


Now  on  comparing  quantities  of  each  of  these  different  com- 
pounds which  contain  equal  weights  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  the  compounds  stand  in  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  oxygen  increases  in  quantity  in  the  proportion  of  i,  2, 
3, 4,  and  5.  In  the  nitrous  oxide  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  combined 
with  16  parts  of  oxygen  is  28,  and  taking  this  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  each  case,  we  obtain  by  proportion  the  following  series  : — 


Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

3636        ! 

6364        : 

:        16 

28 

53*33 

4667        : 

:        32(16x2) 

:        28 

63' 1 6 

36-84        : 

:       48  {16  X  3) 

:        28 

69*57 

30'43       •• 

:        64(16x4) 

28 

74-07 

:         25-93       : 

:       80(16x5)       : 

28 

the  weight  of  the  oxygen  increasing  progressively,  in  the  proportion 
of  16,  twice  16,  3  times  16,  4  times  16,  and  5  times  16. 

In  some  cases  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  unite  is 
rather  less  simple,  two  proportions  of  one  element  combining  with 
3>  5>  or  7  of  the  other. 

This  important  law  was  first  clearly  established  by  Dalton. 

(11)  The  third  law  of  combination  is  usually  known  as  the 
Laiv  of  Equivalent  Proportions.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
Each  elementary  substance,  in  combining  with  other  elements,  or  in 
displacing  others  from  their  combinations,  does  so  in  a  fixed  pro^ 
portion,  which  may  be  represented  numerically. 

This  principle  of  equivalent  proportion  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  experiments  upon  the  displacement  of  the  metals 
from  solutions  of  their  nitrates  (p,  12),  or  still  more  simply  from 
solutions  of  their  chlorides,  by  the  introduction  of  some  other 
metal,  the  attraction  of  which  for  the  chlorine  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  metal  with  which  it  is  already  combined.  When,  for 
instance,  a  slip  of  copper  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  the  two  metals  change  places,  owing  to  the  stronger 
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ehemical  attraction  of  the  chlorine  for  the  copper  than  for  the 
mercury ;  a  portion  of  the  copper  is  dissolved^  cupric  chloride  is 
formed^  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  mercury  is  deposited.  On 
making  the  experiment  with  suitable  care^  it  is  found  that  for  each 
31 '75  milligrammes  of  copper  dissolved,  loo  of  mercury  are  sepa- 
rated in  globules.  In  a  similar  way,  when  a  strip  of  zinc  is  placed 
in  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  is  sepa- 
rated, and  for  every  3  t  '75  mgrms.  of  copper  thrown  down,  the  zinc 
will  lose  33-5  mgrms.  in  weight,  whilst  a  corresponding  amount 
of  zincic  chloride  is  formed  in  the  liquid.  Finally,  if  into  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  rod  of  zinc  be  introduced,  hydrogen 
wiU  be  set  free ;  ahd  if  the  volume  of  the  gas  be  measured,  a 
bulk  of  hydrogen  we^hing  i  mgrm.  will  be  Uberated  for  every 
32*5  mgrms.  of  zinc  dissolved. 

From  this  series  of  experiments  we  learn  that  different  but 
definite  amounts  of  the  various  metals  are  capable^  of  displacing 
each  other;  for  it  appears  that  ioq  parts  by  weight  of  mercury, 
31 75  of  copper,  32*5  of  zincj  and  i  of  hydrogen,  are  each  capable  of 
exactly  supplying  the  place  of  the  other,  in  combination  with  one 
uniform  amount  (35*5  parts)  of  dilorine;  and  these  different 
quantities  of  the  metals  are  said  to  be  chemically  equivalent  to 
each  other,  and  the  numbers  obtained  in  this  way  form  the  com- 
bining  proportions  of  the  different  elements.  For  the  purpose 
of  conveniently  comparing  together  the  quantities  of  the  different 
elements  which  are  thus  equivalent  to  each  other,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  one  element  as  the  unit  or  standard  of  comparison.  With 
this  view  chemists  have  agreed  ta  take  hydrogen  ae  their  unit 
or  starting-point,  since  it  is  the  element  which  enters  into  com- 
bination with  a  lower  equivalent  weight  than  any  other.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  su|^osed  that  the  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  elements  can  usually  be  ascertained  by  direct  substitution  for 
a  given  weight  of  hydrogen  :  recourse  is  had  therefore  to  indirect 
processes,  such  as  the  determiDation  of  the  proportion  in  which 
each  element  unites  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  some  other  element, 
such  as  chlorine  or  oxygen.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  ideas  chemical  equivalent  and  combining  proportion. 
Bodies  can  only  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other  when 
they  can  be  substituted  for  each  other  Ui  ct>iubination,  and 
form  compounds  more  or  less  analogous ;  the  proportion  in  which 
they  thus  displace  each  other,  constitutes  their  equivalent  pro- 
portion or  numerical  chemical  equivalent.  Definite  quantities  of 
silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  potassium,  for  example,  may  be 
substituted  one  for  the  other  in  combination  with  a  given  quan- 

c2 
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tity  of  chlorine.  In  like  manner^  certain  quantities  of  chlorine, 
of  bromine,  and  of  iodine,  may  be  made  to  combine  with  a  given 
quantity  of  silver  j  the  quantity  of  bromine  which  will  displace 
the  iodine,  or  that  (rf  chlorine  which  will  displace  the  bromine, 
being  the  tinie  equivalent  quantities  of  these  elements,  when  com- 
pared with  each  other.  But  if  we  compare  a  certain  weight  of 
chlorine  with  a  quantity  of  potassic  chloride  which  contains  an 
equal  weight  .of  chlorine  (inasmuch  as  chlorine  and  potassic 
chloride  oannot  be  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  any  com- 
pound), the  number  which  represents  that  proportion  in  which 
the  two  elements  have  united  to  fonn  potassic  chloride  cannot,  as 
compared  with  the  standard  quantity  of  chlorine^  properly  be  called 
its  equivalent,  but  only  its  combining  proportion. 

(12)  Tables  of  Equivalent  Numbers, — Chemists  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  the  results  obtained  by  analysis  to  the  proportion 
contained  in  100  parts  of  the  body  submitted  to  experiment.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  analysis  that  100  parts  of 
hydrochloric  aeidx^ontain  9726  of  chlorine,  and  2*74  of  hydrogen ; 
that  100  parts  of  zincic  chloride  contain  52*21  of  chlorine,  and 
4779  of  zinc;  that  100  of  cupric  chloride  contain  5279  of 
chlorine,  and  47*21  of  copper;  that  100  of  mercuric  chloride  con- 
tain 26*20  of  chlorine,  and  73*80  of  mercury;  and  that  ico  of 
argentic  chloride  contain  2474  of  chlorine,  and  75*26  of  silver. 
These  illustrations  are  sufiicieni  to  prove  that  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  is  not  the  same  in  the  compounds  whidi  it  forms 
with  the  sC'Veral  elements ;  but  this  method  of  stating  the  result 
is  not  adapted  to  exhibit  the  numerical  relations  of  these 
quantities  in  their  simplest  form.  These  relations  are  rendered 
much  more  evident  in  the  following  way.  Having  ascertained 
the  proportion  of  each  constituent  in  100  parts  of  the  various 
compounds  which  each  elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines 
with  chlorine,  let  us  determine  by  calculation  that  proportion  in 
which  each  element  unites  with  the  same  fiwed  quantity  of 
chlorine,  and  let  us  take  for  our  fixed  quantity  of  chlorine  the 
proportion  of  it  which  enters  into  combination  with  i  part  by 
weight  (say  1  gramme)  of  hydrogen.  This  is  easily  calculated, 
since  we  know  that  100  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  contain  9726  of 
chlorine,  and  274  of  hydrogen  ^  consequently 

2-74       :        9726        :  :        I        :        35-5 

or  35*5  grms.  of  chlorine  are  united  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  1 
grm.  of  hydrogen.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by  similar  calcula- 
tions, the  proportion  of  each  of  the  elements  enumerated  in. the 
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foregoing  series  of  chlorides  which  is  combiued  with  35*5  grms.  of 
chlorine. 

In  zincic  chloride^  for  example^  32*5  grms.  of  zinc  are  united 
with  35'5  of  chlorine ;  for 

52-21        :       4779       :  :       35-5       :        32-5 

In  cupric  chloride  35*5  of  chlorine  are  united  with  3175  grms. 
of  copper ;  for 

5279      r      47-21       :  :       35-5       :       3175 

In  mercuric  chloride  35'5  grms.  of  chlorine  are  united  with  100 
of  mercury ;  for 

26' 2        :      73*8        :  :       35*5       :       100 

whilst  in  argentic  chloride  35*5  of  chlorine  are  united  with  108 
grms.  of  silver  ;  since 

2474      :       75'^^      '  '      55'5      •       lo* 

consequently  one  part  of  hydrogen,  32*5  parts  of  zinc,  3175  of 
copper,  100  of  mercury,  and  108  of  silver  are  chemically  equivalent 
to  each  other,  since  they  each  combine  with  a  uniform  quantity 
(35*5  parts)  of  chlorine. 

But  results,  when  obtained  by  experiments  conducted  on  this 
plan,  are  not  always  free  from  ambiguity,  for  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  same  metal  appears  to  have  more  than  one  equivalent 
number.  Mercury,  for  example,  forms  another  chloride,  calomel, 
which  is  quite  diflPerent  from  the  one  above  described ;  it  contains 
twice  the  amount  of  mercury  combined  with  our  standard 
quantity  of  chlorine,  or  200  grms.  of  mercury  with  35*5  of  chlorine. 
In  like  manner  copper  forms  another  chloride,  which  contains 
twice  as  much  copper  as  the  one  above  described, or  635  grms.  of 
copper  combined  with  355  grms.  of  chlorine. 

Which  of  these  two  proportions  of  mercury  or  of  copper  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the  metal  ?  Each  of  the  two 
numbers  thus  obtained  is  in  fact  the  true  equivalent  under  the 
particular  circumstances  ;  so  that  both  mercury  and  copper  have 
two  equivalents ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  iron,  of  tin,  of  plati- 
num, and  of  several  other  elements.  The  ambiguity  thus  occa- 
sioned may,  however,  be  removed  by  means  of  a  conception  known 
as  the  atomic  hypothesis,  first  distinctly  enunciated  by  Dalton, 
though  it  has  since  been  in  some  degree  modified. 

(12  a)  Hypothesis  of  the  Atomic  Constitution  of  Matter, — 
Dalton's  atomic  theory  is  that  every  element  is  composed  of 
ultimate  particles  or  atoms,  which  cannot  be  further  subdivided  by 
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chemical  or  mechanical  means.  That  these  atoms  are^  in  the 
same  element^  exactly  equal  in  size  and  in  veight^  and  absolutely 
similar  in  all  respects.  That  the  atoms  of  any  one  element  differ 
from  those  of  all  the  other  elements  in  weight  and  in  chemical 
properties.  And  that  whenever  combination  takes  place  between 
any  two  elements^  union  occurs  between  them  atom  to  atom.  If 
these  assumptions  be  admitted^  we  find — 

1^.  That  the  proportion  in  which  combination  occurs  must^ 
when  the  sau^  compound  is  formed,  always  be  definite ;  since  that 
proportion  is  determined  by  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of 
the  combining  elements^  and  the  atom  cannot  be  subdivided. 

2°.  That  when  the  same  elements  unite  in  several  propor- 
tions, these  proportions  must  vary  according  to  the  terms  of  a 
simple  series  of  multiples^  since  each  atom  of  one  element  must 
unite  with  the  other  element  in  the  ratio  of  i,  of  %y  or  of  3  atoms, 
or  in  some  other  ratio  almost  equally  simple,  inasmuch  as  the 
atom  does  not  admit  of  subdivision. 

3^.  That  combination  must  occur  also  in  equivalent  propor- 
tion ;  since  the  equiv^ent  amounts  of  each  element  must  be  in  the 
proportion  either  of  the  weights  of  their  atoms,  or  of  a  simple 
multiple  of  those  weights* 

In  order  to  elucidate  these  statements  further,  let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  an  atom  of  mercury  weighs  200  times  as  much 
as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  that  the  atom  of  silver  weighs  108  times 
as  much,  the  atom  of  sodium  23  times  as  much,  the  atom  of 
chlorine  35*5  times  as  much,  and  the  atom  of  oxygen  16  times  as 
much, — it  follows  that  when  chlorine  and  silver  unite  to  form 
argentic  chloride,  if  one  atom  of  each  element  enters  into  each 
molecule  of  the  compound,  this  chloride  must  necessarily  and  in- 
variably contain,  in  143 '5  V^^  ^J  weight,  be  they  grammes, 
grains,  or  pounds,  108  of  silver,  and  35*5  of  chlorine. 

In  like  manner,  if  each  of  the  molecules  of  sodic  chloride  be 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of  sodium  with  one  atom  of 
chlorine,  then  58'^  parts  will  necessarily  consist  of  23  parts  of 
sodium,  and  3^'^  of  chlorine* 

So  also,  if  each  molecule  of  water  consists  of  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  i  atom  of  oxygen,  it  must  happen  that  18  parts  of 
water  will  always  contain  2  parts  of  hydrogen  and  16  of  oxygen. 
Again,  if  calomel  be  formed  of  i  atom  of  mercury  and  i  of  chlo- 
rine, it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  in  235*5  parts  of  calomel, 
200  consist  of  mercury,  and  35*5  of  chlorine ;  while,  if  corrosive 
subUmate  be  formed  by  the  union  of  i  atom  of  mercury  with  2 
atoms  of  chlorine^  271  parts  of  this  chloride  must  contain  200 
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parts  of  mercury,  and  71  of  chlorine,  or  twice  as  much  chlorine 
as  is  found  in  calomel. 

Suppose  now  that  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  a  slip 
of  copper  be  introduced  :  the  copper  will  displace  the  mercury  ; 
and  if  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  copper  be  63*5  times  that  of  the 
atom  of  hydrogen,  and  cupric  chloride  be  formed  by  the  union  of 
I  atom  of  copper  and  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  the  mercury  displaced 
must  be  in  the  proportion  of  200  parts  for  every  6y^  parts  of 
copper  which  enter  into  solution.  In  other  words,  63*5  parts  of 
copper  are  chemically  equivalent  to  200  parts  of  mercury. 

Dalton  indeed  supposed  that  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the 
elements  always  represented  the  relative  weights  of  their  atoms, 
and  hence  the  term  atomic  weight  has  often  been  employed  as 
synonymous  with  the  term  chemical  equivalent.  But  the  ideas 
involved  in  the  two  terms  are  essentially  distinct.  There  can 
only  be  one  atomic  weight  of  a  simple  substance ,-  but  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  mercury  and  of  copper,  there  may  be  two 
chemical  equivalents  for  the  same  element,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  equivalents  may  be  even  more  numerous.  The  atomic  weight 
of  a  body  may  coincide  with  its  ordinary  chemical  equivalent, 
or  it  may  be  a  multiple  of  it.  The  equivalent  number  is  neces- 
sarily a  direct  experimental^esult ;  whilst  the  number  adopted 
for  the  atomic  weight  is  arrived  at  from  considerations  often 
somewhat  complicated,  based  partly  on  the  law  of  gaseous  volumes 
(14),  partly  on  the  experimental  results  upon  the  specific  heat  of 
the  bodies  under  investigation  (172),  and  partly  on  the  isomor- 
phism or  similarity  in  crystalline  form  of  bodies  of  analogous 
constitution  (83). 

The  table  at  pp.  24, 25,  contains  a  list  of  the  elementary  bodies 
at  present  known  to  chemists,  with  the  atomic  weights  ascribed 
to  them  by  the  authorities  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  symbols  by 
which  each  element  is  indicated  in  describing  chemical  changes. 

(13)  Symbolic  Notation. — Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  describe  the  principles  of  notation,  as  applied  to 
the  construction  of  chemical  formulae.  This  notation  constitutes 
a  kind  of  short-hand,  which  materially  facilitates  the  representa- 
tion of  chemical  changes,  since  it  greatly  abridges  the  labour  of 
description,  and  after  a  little  practice,  enables  the  student  to  trace 
at  a  glance,  reactions  even  of  a  complicated  character.  Its  use 
has,  in  fact,  become  indispensable  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
pupil. 

Every  elementary  substance  is  represented  by  a  symbol,  con- 
sisting of  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name ;  in  cases  where  more. 
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26  STMBOLIC   NOTATION. 

than  one  element  has  the  same  initial^  a  second  distinguishing 
letter  is  added.  Any  symbol,  when  it  stands  alone,  always  re- 
presents one  atom  of  the  body  which  it  indicates.  For  instance, 
the  symbol  O  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  H,  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen ;  C,  for  one  atom  of  carbon,  and  so  on.  The  symbols 
appropriated  to  the  varions  elements  are  placed  opposite  to  them 
in  the  column  headed  Symbols  in  the  preceding  table. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  notation  employed  by 
chemists  is  not  a  true  algebraic  notation,  although  it  resembles  it 
in  appearance.  For  example,  the  juxtaposition  of  two  chemical 
symbols  constitutes  a  chemical  formula  :  such  juxtaposition,  how- 
ever, indicates  chemical  combination,  not  multiplication ;  so  that 
a  compound  body  is  represented  by  writing  the  symbols  of  its 
constituent  atoms  side  by  side ;  for  example,  HCl  indicates  one 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  CaO  one  molecule  of  lime,  the 
quantities  included  in  each  formula  always  indicating  one  molecule 
of  the  compound. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  express  that  more  than  one  atom  of  a 
body  enters  into  the  formation  of  a  molecule,  the  object  is  attained 
by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  letter  below  the 
line : — Hg  would  indicate  a  molecule  of  hydrogen ;  HjO^,  a  mole- 
cule of  hydric  peroxide,  composed  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
2  of  oxygen ;  CO^,  one  molecule  of  carbonic  anhydride,  com- 
posed of  I  atom  of  carbon  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  so  on. 
Some  authors  place  the  small  figures  above  instead  of  below  the 
line,  and  write  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  as  H^ 

Secondary  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  an  analo- 
gous way,  the  metal  being  usually  placed  first,  CaCOg  represent- 
ing one  molecule  of  calcic  carbonate.  When  a  comma  is  used  to 
separate  two  members  of  a  formula,  these  two  members  are  re- 
presented as  united  chemically,  and  a  more  intimate  union  is  sup- 
posed than  when  the  sign  of  a  period  is  used  to  separate  them. 
For  instance,  in  the  formula  for  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesium 
and  potassium  (MgSO^,  K^SO^ .  6H3O),  the  compound  MgSO^  is 
supposed  to  be  more  intimately  united  with  K^SO^  than  the  6HjO, 
which  may  be  readily  expelled  by  heat.  "Where  it  is  necessary 
to  indicate  more  than  one  molecule  of  a  compound,  the  whole 
formula  of  that  compound  is  preceded  by  the  indicating  number. 
If,  for  example,  H  be  1  atom  of  hydrogen,  Hg  its  molecule,  3!!, 
will  indicate  3  molecules  of  hydrogen.  If  brackets  be  used^  the 
figure  prefixed,  or  subjoined,  multiplies  nothing  beyond  the  sym- 
bols included  within  the  brackets,  as  for  example,  3  (MgSO^ 
7  HgO),  three  atoms  of  crystallized  magnesic  siJphate  ;  (HjN)^, 
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four  molecules  of  ammonia.  The  use  of  brackets  is  often 
neglected,  and  then  the  figure  prefixed  multiplies  all  the  sym- 
bols included  between  it  and  the  next  comma,  or  sign  of  addi- 
tion. 

The  sign  +  should  never  be  used  to  connect  together  the 
constituents  of  the  same  compound,  but  should  be  employed  only 
to  indicate  cases  of  true  addition,  in  which  two  different  bodies 
are  actually  mixed  with  each  other,  although  many  chemists 
neglect,  with  manifest  inconvenience,  to  attend  to  this  rule.  The 
sign  =  does  not  indicate  identity  or  absolute  equality,  but  is 
usually  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  word  '  yields  ;^  and  when 
placed  between  the  two  members  of  an  equation,  it  indicates  that 
if  the  compounds  which  precede  it  are  mixed  with  due  precau- 
tion, the  result  of  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  will  be  such 
as  is  represented  by  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols  placed  after 
the  sign  =• 

A  little  practice  will  make  these  various  modifications 
familiar  to  the  mind.  To  expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge^ the  student  will  find  it  advantageous  to  exercise  himself  in 
the  expression  of  chemical  changes  by  symbols,  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs,  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
signification  and  use.  \  n< 

(x4)  Law  of  Volumes. — When  bodies  are  capable  of  assuming 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapour,  a  very  simple  relation  exists  between 
the  volumes  of  bulks  of  any  two  gases  which  combine  together, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  gaseous  compound  formed  by  their  union. 
This  important  observation  is  due  to  Gay-Lussac.  It  has  been 
found,  for  example,  that  two  gases  unite  together  either  in  the 
proportion  of  equal  bulks,  or  else  that  two  measures  or  volumes 
of  a  given  gas  which  may  be  distiuguished  as  A,  combine  with 
one  measure  of  a  second  gas  which  may  be  called  B,  or  that  three 
measures  of  A  unite  with  one  measure  of  B,  or  sometimes  that 
three  measures  of  A  unite  with  two  of  B.  Some  simple  propor- 
tion of  this  kind  is  always  observed  between  the  volumes  of  two 
gases  which  enter  into  combination.  The  cause  of  this  unifor- 
mity depends  upon  the  fact,  that  if  quantities  of  each  element  be 
compared  in  the  ratio  of  their  atomic  weights,  when  converted  into 
vapour  (under  similar  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure)  they 
will  all  yield  the  same  volume  of  vapour.* 

For  example,  in  the  following  table  we  take  a  number  of 


*  To  this  role  there  are,  however,  certain  exceptions,  the  most  important  of 
which  ooctir  in  the  cases  of  phosphorus,  arseuicum,  mercorj,  cadmium,  and  zinc. 
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grammes  of  hydrogen,  of  nitrogen,  of  oxygen,  and  of  chlorine, 
corresponding  with  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element  respectively, 
and  the  result  is  in  all  cases  a  volume  of  ii'i9  litres : — 

Litres. 
J,,    J  ^f^2°F.and2Q'oa2inche8Bar.) 

14  grammes  of  nitrogen  ^ =11 '19 

16  grammes  of  oxygen =ii'i9 

35'5  grammes  of  chlorine .=ii'i9 

and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  gaseous  nitrogen  is  14  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen,  oxygen  16  times  as  heavy,  and  chlorine  35*5  times  as 
heavy  as  hydrogen,  when  compared  under  like  presstures,  and  at  the 
same  temperatures. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  gas.  Dr.  Hofmann  has  proposed  the  use  of  a  unit  which 
he  calls  the  crith  (from  KpiBrj,  a  barley-corn).  This  is  the  weight 
of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0°  C.  and  760  millim.  Bar,  or  0*0896 
gramme.  One  litre  of  nitrogen  will  therefore  weigh  14  criths  or 
o'o896   X   14  =  1*2544  gramme. 

Combination  by  volume,  therefore,  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  combination  by  weight ;  because  when  the  volumes 
are  the  same  the  weights  are  different,  and  when  the  weights  are 
the  same  the  volumes  are  different. 

After  the  union  of  the  gases  with  each  other,  the  bulk  of  the 
compound,  though  it  is  often  less  than  the  joint  bulk  of  the  two 
separate  gases,  yet  bears  a  simple  relation  to  it.  It  may  happen 
that  two  gases  unite  without  undergoing  any  change  of  volume  ; 
this  only  occurs  when  the  constituent  gases  combine  in  equal 
volumes ;  in  other  cases  three  volumes  of  the  gases  may  become 
condensed  into  two ;  or  three  volumes  may  occupy  the  bulk  of 
one  volume ;  or,  again,  two  volumes  may  be  condensed  into  one 
volume.  In  no  case  do  the  combined  gases  occupy  a  larger  bulk 
than  they  did  when  separate. 

The  mode  of  combination  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine  and  with 
oxygen  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  these  points. 
Hydrogen  gas  and  gaseous  chlorine  unite  in  the  proportion  of 
one  volume  of  each  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  or  one  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  to  35*5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine,  the  two 
gases  after  their  combination  still  occupying  two  volumes,  or  the 
same  bulk  which  they  did  when  separate,  though  their  united 
weight  is  of  course  36*5.    But  when  hydrogen  gas  combines  with 
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oxygen  gas  iu  the  formation  of  water^  union  takes  place  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  volume  of  oxygen. 
This,  therefore,  corresponds  by  weight  to  2  parts  of  hydrogen  and 
16  of  oxygen.  Supposing  that  the  two  gases  before  their  union 
were  heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
say  to  i2qP  C,  and  the  product  of  the  combination  after  union 
is  still  kept  at  the  same  temperature,  the  steam  produced,  instead 
of  occupying  the  space  of  three  volumes,  becomes  condensed  into 
that  of  two  I  but  the  weight  of  the  steam  formed  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  united  weights  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  have 
entered  into  its  composition. 

Compound  gases  and  vapoury,  in  combining,  follow  the  same 
regularity  and  simplicity  in  the  proportions  by  volume  in  which 
they  unite,  as  is  observed  to  prevail  among  elementary  bodies ; 
and  the  compounds  resulting  from  such  union,  when  gaseous,  or 
convertible  into  vapour,  exhibit  the  same  equally  simple  ratio  in 
bulk  to  that  of  their  components. 

In  order  to  give  precision  to  our  language,  although  it  would 
be  premature  at  this  point  to  enter  into  the  reasons  in  detail, 
it  will  be  convenient  here  to  draw  a  distinction  between  two  mag- 
nitudes of  the  component  particles  of  all  elementary  bodies — viz. : 
I.  the  Atom,  or  smallest  and  chemically-indivisible  particle  of 
each  element  which  can  exist  in  a  compound,  united  with  other 
particles  either  of  the  same  or  of  different  elements,  but  which  is 
not  known  in  a  separate  form;  and  a,  the  Mokcule,  or  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  elementary  substance  which  is  capable 
of  existing  in  a  separate  form.  H,  for  instance,  represents  the 
atom  of  hydrogen,  whilst  HH,  or  H^,  indicates  its  molecule. 
Each  molecule  of  chlorine  and  of  the  other  allied  elements,  when 
in  the  gaseous  state,  appears  to  consist  of  2  atoms.  Assuming 
that  the  molecule  of  any  element  in  vapour  always  occupies  2 
volumes,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  being  i  volume  [7],  or  (H  =  1),  the 
molecules  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  each  con- 
tain 2  atoms ;  but  certain  metals,  such  as  mercury  and  cadmium, 
yield  a  vapour  the  molecule  of  which  contains  only  a  single  atom 
of  the  element ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  experiment 
with  the  other  analogous  metals — ^magnesium,  copper,  &c. — it  is 
probable  that  the  molecule  of  each  member  of  this  class  of  elements 
would  be  found  to  contain  but  a  single  atom. 

The  molecule  of  nitrogen  contains  2  atoms  ;  but  the  molecules 
of  phosphorus  and  of  arsenicum  each  contain  4  atoms.  Analogy 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecules  of  antimony  and  of 
bismuth  also  each  contain  4  atoms. 
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Some  of  these  relations  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 


Slemfint* 


Hydrogen 
Chlorine 

Oxygen 
Sulphur 
Selenium 
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Nitrogen 
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32 
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62 
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The  application  of  the  terms  atom  and  molecule  may  be  ex- 
tended to  compound  substances^  the  atom  of  a  compound  being  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  compound  substance  which  is  capable  of 
existing  in  combination  with  other  particles  of  matter ;  and  the 
molecule  of  a  compound  is,  as  before,  the  smallest  quantity  of  that 
substance  which  can  exist  in  an  isolated  or  separate  condition  : 
if,  for  instance,  C3H5  represent  the  compound  atom  of  ethyl  (the 
radicle  of  ether),  (CjHg,  C^Hg),  or  (C^H^j,  would  indicate  its 
molecule. 

Since  the  terms  atom  and  compound  are  usually  employed  to 
indicate  precisely  opposite  things  (a  compound  being  divisible  and 
an  atom  indivisible),  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  expression  atom  of  a  compound.  For  this 
purpose  some  chemists  call  the  quantity  of  ethyl  represented  by 
C2H5  the  semi-molecule ;  in  the  same  way  that  H  represents  the 
semi-molecule  of  hydrogen.  The  semi-molecule,  which  in  this 
case  corresponds  to  the  atom  of  an  element  such  as  hydrogen 
or  chlorine,  is  not  always  the  quantity  of  a  compound  which 
exists  in  combination :  for  just  as  the  atom  and  molecule  of 
cadmium  and  mercury  are  of  the  same  weight,  so  some  com- 
pounds such  as  ammonia,  NH^,  and  ethylene,  CgH^,  unite  by 
molecules  and  not  by  semi-molecules. 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  equal  volumes  of  every  gas 
and    vapour,  whether   simple  or  compound,  expand  equally  for 
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equal  increments  of  heat^  if  both  are  compared  at  the  same  tem- 
peratures (217).  The  same  is  true  when  equal  volumes  of  the  dif- 
ferent gases  are  submitted  to  an  equal  increase  or  diminution  of 
pressure  (27).  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
conclusion  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases^  whether  simple  or 
compound^  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules  *  of  their 
constituents. 

The  volume  of  the  molecule  of  a  compound  body,  in  the 
aeriform  state,  is  exactly  double  the  volume  of  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. To  this  rule,  indeed,  there  are  some  exceptions,  real  or  appa- 
rent ;  but  the  number  of  these  is  gradually  diminishing,  under  the 
explanations  afforded  from  time  to  time  by  the  progress  of 
science. 

When  the  complicated  bodies  met  with  in  organic  chemistry 
admit  of  being  vaporized  without  undergoing  decomposition,  they 
obey  this  law  of  vapour  volume  as  strictly  as  the  simplest  combi- 
nations of  inorganic  nature,  however  numerous  the  atoms  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  their  molecule.  A  molecule  of  alcohol 
(CgHgO),  or  a  molecule  of  the  still  more  complex  body  aniline 
(C^H^N),  for  instance,  yields  the  same  volume  of  vapour  as  a 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl).  Consequently,  if  the  weight 
of  a  given  bulk  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  substance  known,  be 
taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  the  vapour  density  of  a  compound 
body  is  represented  by  half  its  molecular  weight.  This  number 
will  be  designated  constantly  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  vapour 
densities,  as  the  relative  weight  of  the  vapour.     For  example : — 

Equal 
vols. 

Hydrogen  gas     .     .     (HH) 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  (HCl) 
Aqueous  vapour .     .     (H3O) 
Alcohol  vapour  .     .     (Cj^H^O) 
Aniline  vapour  .     .     (CgH^N) 

(15)  Applications  of  the  Law  of  Equivalent  Proportion. — Com- 
pound bodies  unite  with  other  compounds,  just  as  simple  bodies 
unite  with  other  simple  ones,  and  the  combining  proportions  or 
molecular  weights  of  such  compounds  are  represented  by  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  which  enter  into 
their  composition :  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  can 
never  be  less  than  that  sum,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  multiple  of 
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that  number.     For  example^  the  molecular  weights  of  the  follow- 
ing compounds  are  thus  obtained : — 

Hydrochloric  acid  (i  At.  H  =  i  +i  At.  CI  =35*5)  HCl  =36-5 

Ammonia (3  At.  H  =  3+1  At.  N  =14)  H,N  =17*0 

CoruTDon    salt  ) 

(sodic  chlo-       (I  At.  Na  =33  +1  At  CI  =35'6)  NaCl  =58-5 

ride)   ) 

Water      (2  At.  H  =  a +r  At.  0  =16)  H,0  =i8-o 

Anhydrous  potash  (2  At.  K  =78+1  At.  0  =16)  K,0  =94-0 

Pota$8ic  hydrate    (i  At.  K  =39  -f  i  At.  H  =1  +  1  At.  0=  16)  KHO  =56*0 

^Zchiorate   1   (iMol.H.N=i7  +  iMol.HCl=36-5)  H.N,  HCl    =53*5 

The  law  of  equivalent  proportions  holds  good  not  only  be- 
tween the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  siiriple  substances 
with  each  other,  but  also  between  the  bodies  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  com|)ound  substances  with  other  compounds.  Indeed^ 
the  reactions  between  compoimds  often  exhibit  very  striking 
exemplifications  both  of  the  generality  of  this  law  and  of  the 
maimer  in  which  it  may  be  turned  to  useful  account.  The  fol- 
lowing example  of  the  reaction  between  common  salt,  or  sodic 
chloride,  and  argentic  nitrate,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  this 
kind. 

Sodic  chloride  is  a  compound  of  i  atom  or  23  parts  of  sodium 
and  I  atom  or  35*5  parts  of  chlorine;  its  molecular  weight  is 
therefore  58*5.  In  like  manner,  argentic  nitrate  consists  of  i 
atom  or  108  parts  of  silver,  i  atom  or  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  and 
3  atoms  or  48  parts  of  oxygen,  forming  together  170^  which  we 
should  expect  to  represent  its  molecular  weight.  This  salt,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  is  without  action  upon  either  red  or  blue 
litmus  paper.  Common  salt  is  likewise  perfectly  neutral  in  its 
reactions  upon  coloured  tests. 

If  we  mix  together  a  solution  of  ^8'^  milligrammes  of  sodic 
chloride  with  a  solution  of  170  mgrms.  of  argentic  nitrate,  a  very 
instructive  result  is  obtained  :  the  sodium  and  the  silver  change 
places ;  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  unite  with  the  sodium  to  form 
sodic  nitrate ;  and  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  silver  to  form 
argentic  chloride.  This  chloride  is  insoluble,  and  is  therefore 
precipitated  in  white  flocculi.  But  the  remarkable  point  is,  that 
there  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  than 
is  required  by  the  sodium,  neither  more  nor  less  chlorine  than 
will  combine  with  the  silver:  35*5  mgrms.  of  chlorine  are 
chemically  equivalent  to  the  62  mgrms.  of  nitrion  (NO3),  and 
may  be  substituted  for  it  in  combination ;  and  108  mgrms.  of 
silver  are  as  truly  equivalent  to  23  of  sodium.  ^ 
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This  interchange^  or  datible  decomposition  as  it  is  often  termed, 
is  illustrated  by  the  diagram  that  follows  :* 


58-5 


170*0 


Before  Decomposition. 

Sodic    f  35*5  Chlorine 
chloride  [  23*0  Sodium 
i4"o  Nitrogen 
48*0  Oxygen 
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nitrate 


After  Decomposition. 
(Argentic 
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228*5 
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f  Sodic 
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The  solutions  after  mixture  are  stDl  without  action  upon 
either  blue  or  red  litmus  paper. 

If  instead  of  using  exactly  the  equivalent  quantities  of  the 
two  salts,  an  excess  of  either  had  been  employed, — say  that  200 
instead  of  170  milligrammes  of  argentic  nitrate  had  been  used, 
— ^this  excess  of  30  mgrms.  would  not  have  influenced  the  result, 
but  would  have  remained  unchauged  in  the  solution.  One  great 
advantage,  therefore,  that  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  a 
table  of  atomic  weights,  is  economy  in  the  use  of  the  materials 
employed  in  the  formation  of  compounds,  since  by  its  means  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  exact  proportions  of  the  chemical  agents 
required  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  their  mutual  reaction. 

The  law  of  equivalent  proportions  also  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  most  of  the  calculations  in  chemical  analysis  are  founded. 
Suppose  it  were  desired  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  silver 
present  in  the  solution  of  argentic  nitrate.  By  collecting  on  a 
filter  the  precipitate  produced  ou  adding  sodic  chloride  in  slight 
excess  to  a  given  bulk  of  the  liquid,  then  washing,  drying,  and 
weighing  the  powder  with  suitable  precautions,  the  quantity  of 
silver  can  be  at  once  calculated ;  for  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  law  of  equivalent  combination  that  every  143*5  mgrms.  of 
chloride  of  silver  contain  ig8  mgrms.  of  silver.  From  this  result 
the  proportion  of  argentic  nitrate  in  the  solution  could  also  be 
deduced  with  equal  ease,  inasmuch  as  108  mgrms.  of  silver  require 


*  The  same  changes  may  be  represented  in  a  single  line  by  the  use  of  symbols, 
which,  if  the  atomic  weighte  of  the  various  elements  be  remembered,  convey  the 
tame  information  as  a  detailed  description :  e.g. : — 

Bodio  chloride.  Aiveotie  nitrate.  Aiventic  chloride.  Sodic  nitrate. 


NaCl 


^ — ^ 


AgNO,         =       AgCl 


NaNQ? 
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for  conversion  into  nitrate  62  mgrms.  of  nitrion,  and  therefore 
represent  170  mgrms.  of  argentic  nitrate;  consequently  143*5 
mgrms.  of  argentic  chloride  indicate  the  presence  of  170  mgrms. 
of  argentic  nitrate  in  the  liquid  under  examination. 

(16)  Equivalency  of  the  Elements. — From  what  has  been  already 
stated  (p.  23)  it  is  clear  that  the  atom  of  one  element  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  equivalent  in  chemical  power  to  the  atom  of  another 
element.  The  most  recent  investigations^  in  fact^  show  that  the 
elementary  bodies  may  be  arranged  in  groups^  according  to  their 
chemical  equivalency  in  relation  to  hydrogen^  as  follows — ^viz. : 

I.  Monads,  or  Uniequivalent  Elements^  in  which  one  atom  of 
each  in  combination  is  usually  equivalent  to  H,  or  one  atom 
of  hydrogen.  In  these  the  atomic  and  equivalent  numbers  are 
identical. 

Q,.  Dyads,  or  Btequivalent  Elements^  in  each  of  which  one 
atom^  in  combining  with  other  bodies^  is  generally  equivalent  to 
H^  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  these  the  atomic  number  is 
double  the  equivalent  number. 

3.  Triads,  or  Terequivalent  Elements^  in  each  of  which  one 
atom^  in  entering  into  combination  with  other  bodies^  is  generally 
equivalent  to  H3,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

4.  Tetrads,  or  Quadrequivalent  Elements^  each  of  which  in 
combining  represents  H^  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Their 
atomic  number  is  the  double  of  that  formerly  adopted  for  the 
equivalent. 

5.  Pentads,  or  Elements^  each  of  which  in  combining  usually 
represents  5  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

6.  Hexads,  or  Elements^  each  atom  of  which  in  combining 
represents  6  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Occasionally  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  indicate  the  equiva- 
lent power  of  an  element  by  affixing  dashes  or  Roman  numerals 
to  the  symbols.  Ca'',  for  example^  would  indicate  the  biequiva- 
lent  power  of  the  proportion  of  calcium  represented  by  its  symbol ; 
P'''  would  indicate  the  terequivalent  power  of  phosphorus; 
Sn*^  the  quadrequivalent  power  of  tin,  and  so  on. 

In  the  following  table  the  principal  elements  are  arranged  into 
six  groups  upon  the  principle  just  indicated : — 
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MONADB. 

Dtads. 

Tbiadgl 

TXTRADB. 

Pentads. 

Hbxads. 

Elements 

Elements 

Elements 

Elements 

Elements 

Elements 

osoally  eqaiva- 

Qsnally  eqaiva- 

usually  equlTa- 

usually  equiva- 

nsually equiva- 

usually equiva- 

lent to  X  atom 

lent  to  a  atoms 

lent  to  3  atoms 

lent  to  4  atoms 

lent  to  5  atoms 

lent  to  6  atoms 

of  hydrogen. 

of  hydrogen. 

of  hydrogen. 

of  hydrogen. 

of  hydrogen. 

of  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen 

Oxvgen 
Sulphur 

Nitrogen* 

Carbon 

Vanadium 

Molybdenum 

Fluorine 

Phosphorus* 

Silicon 

Niobium 

Tungsten 

Chlorine 

Selenium 

Arsenicum* 

Titanium 

Tantalum 

Osmium 

Bromine 

Tellurium 

Antimony* 
Bismuth* 

Tin 

Chromium 

Iodine 

Barium 

Zirconium 

Manganese 

Lithium 

Strontium 

Gold 

Thorinum 

^ 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Rhodium 

Lead 

Potassium 

Magnenum 

Boron 

Platinum 

Rubidium 

Zino 

Aluminiui! 

Palladium 

Caesium 

Cadmium 

Iridium 

Tfaallium 

Copper 

Ruthenium 

Silver . 

Mercury 
Lanthanum 
Didymium 
Glucinum 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Cerium 

Uranium 

{i6  a)  Atomicity  of  the  Elements. — ^The  elements  of  these  six 
groups  have  also  different  combining  or  atom-fixing  powers.  Thus 
one  atom^  a  monad^  can  only  be  united  to  one  atom  of  another 
monad  in  a  compound^  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid^  where 
an  atom  of  chlorine  is  united  with  one  of  hydrogen.  The  dyads 
are  capable  of  fixing  two  monad  elements^  as  in  water^  consisting 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen  combined  with  two  of  hydrogen.  Again^ 
triad  nitrogen  in  ammonia  is  united  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ; 
and  in  ammonic  chloride  the  same  element  has  pentad  functions^ 
being  combined  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine. 
Thus,  if  we  have  one  molecule  of  a  compound  containing  one 
atom  of  an  element  (of  which  the  atom-fixing  power  or  atomicity 
is  unknown)  united  with  hydrogen  or  other  monads,  we  can  usually 
measure  the  atomicity  of  the  element  by  the  number  of  monads 
present;  tor,  since  we  have  no  evidence  that  these  monads  can 
unite  with  more  than  one  other  element  at  one  time,  we  can  only 
explain  the  existence  of  such  compounds  as  ammonia,  NH3,  or 
marsh  gas,  CH^  by  supposing  that  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  former  and  the  four  of  hydrogen  in  the  latter  are  directly 
united  with  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  respectively.  The  atom  of 
nitrogen  thus  appears  to  have  three  combining  powers  or  points 
of  attachment,  or  bonds  which  enable  it  to  unite  with  three 
monad  elements  at  the  same  time;  similarly,  carbon  has  four 
such  bonds ;  oxygen  two,  while  hydrogen  and  the  other  monads 
have  only  one.     The  greatest  precaution  must  be  taken  against 


*  TheM  five  elements  are,  by  some  chemisU,  considered  as  pentads. 
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allowing  the  mind  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  material  connect- 
ing link  between  atoms  in  chemical  compounds  j  all  that  the 
term  bond  is  intended  to  imply  is  a  connexion  similar  to  that 
existing  between  the  members  of  the  solar  system ;  and  without 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  some  such  force  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  stability  of  chemical  substances. 

To  assist  in  comprehending  the  constitution  of  compounds, 
chemists  have  adopted  a  form  of  graphic  representation  of  the 
bonds  of  the  elements.  The  symbols  of  the  elements  in  a  com- 
pound are  joined  to  one  another  by  lines,  the  symbol  of  a  monad 
element  having  one  line,  a  dyad  two,  and  so  on.     Thus,  H — 

I        I 

— O —      — ^N —      — C —      The  compounds  hydrochloric  acid. 


water,  ammonia  and  marsh  gas,  would  he  represented  H — CI 

H— O— H              H  H 

I  I 

H— N— H  H— C— H 


H 

The  position  of  the  lines  is  of  course  immaterial,  the  only 
important  things  to  be  observed  are  their  number,  and  the  ele- 
ments to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus  carbonic  anhydride 
may  be  written  0=C=0  or  03^3^- 

The  atomicity  of  an  element  appears  to  be  variable  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  thus  nitrogen  is  pentad  in  ammonic  chloride,  triad 
in  ammonia  and  monad  in  nitrous  oxide,  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that  this  variation  takes  place  by  the  suppression  of  two  bonds  at 
a  time,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  that  these  attractions 
neutralize  or  saturate  one  another ;  so  that  the  three  compounds 
npmed  might  be  thus  formulated : — 

Ammonic  Chloride.  Ammonia.  Nitrous  Oxide. 

CL  H 


«\i/«  „_i_„  fi_o_fi 

\  ^  u  u 


^ 


H 


The  maximum  or  absolute  atomicity  of  nitrogen  is  said  to  be 
5,  all  the  attractive  forces  being  active  in  ammonic  chloride ;  in 
ammonia  three  are  active  and  two  latent ;  and  in  nitrous  oxide 
one  is  active  in  each  atom  of  nitrogen  and  four  latent. 
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To  bring  the  symbolic  mode  of  representing  chemical  com- 
pounds into  relation  with  the  graphic  notation.  Dr.  Frankland 
has  proposed  that  the  symbol  of  the  element  having  the  highest 
atomicity  should  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  formula^ 
and  to  show  that  the  other  elements  of  the  compound  are  directly 
combined  with  this  binding  element  its  symbol  is  printed  in  a 
thicker  type.  Thus  the  symbolic  formula  for  the  seven  compounds 
above  mentioned  would  be :— - 


Ha  oi:  CIH 

OH. 

WH. 

CH. 

CO, 

NH.Cl 

ON, 

Hjdrochlorifl 

Water. 

Ammontaw 

Manhgaa. 

Carbonio 

Ammonio 

Nitrous 

add 

■ 

anhydride. 

ehloiide. 

oxide. 

The  details  of  this  introductory  chapter  are  necessary  to  the 
student  at  the  commencement  of  his  chemical  course :  but  the 
full  consideration  of  some  of  the  subjects  here  alluded  to,  such 
as  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weights,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  equivalency  of  the  elements,  will  be  resumed  as  preliminaries 
to  the  study  of  organic  chemistry. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES SPECIFIC   OBAVITT. 

(17)  Weights  and  Meamres. — ^The  foundation  of  all  accuracy 
in  experimental  science  consists  in  the  possibility  of  determining 
with  exactness  the  quantity  or  mass,  and  the  size  or  bulk  of  those 
substances  which  are  submitted  to  examination.  In  the  force  of 
gravity  we  possess  an  unvarying  standard  of  comparison.  A 
pound  weight,  for  example,  at  the  same  spot  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, is  invariably  attracted  towards  the  earth  with  the  same  force, 
so  that  its  weight  is  uniformly  the  same  at  that  spot. 

The  force  of  gravity  diminishes  slowly  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator.  A  mass  of  matter  which  would  compress  a  spring  with 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  194  lb.  at  the  equator,  would  act  upon  it 
with  a  force  of  about  195  lb.  at  the  poles.  This  difference  would 
not,  of  course,  be  perceived  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weighing  by 
the  balance,  as  both  the  weights  and  the  body  weighed  would  be 
similarly  and  equally  affected. 

The  common  process  of  weighing  consists  in  estimating  the 
force  with  which  any  given  mass  is  attracted  towards  the  earth, 
by  comparison  with  other  known  quantities  of  matter,  arbitrarily 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  consequently,  the  weight  of  a  body  is  the 
expression  in  terms  of  the  standard  so  selected,  of  the  exact  amount 
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of  force  "which  is  required  to  prevent  the  body  under  examination 
from  falling  to  the  ground. 

The  standard  of  weight  used  in  this  country  is  an  arbitrary 
quantity  called  the  avoirdupois  pounds  which  is  subdivided  into 
7000  grains.  It  was  enacted  in  1855^  '  that  the  platinum  weight 
deposited  in  the  Exchequer  shall  be  denominated  the  Imperial 
standard  pound  avoirdupois,  and  that  the  y^Voth  of  it  shall  be 
a  grain^  while  5760  such  grains  shall  denote  one  pound  troy.' 

The  system  of  weights  is  connected  with  the  measures  of 
capacity  in  use  in  this  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  Imperial 
gallon ;  which  is  defined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year 
1824  to  be  &  measure  containing  10  lb.  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water  weighed  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  6a°  F.,  the  barometer 
standing  at  30  inches.  The  gallon  of  distilled  water^  therefore, 
contains  70,000  grains. 

These  measures  of  capacity  are  related  to  those  of  length  by 
the  determination  that  a  gallon  contains  277*276  cubic  inches. 
A  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  weighs,  in  air  at  62°,  with  the 
barometer  at  30  inches,  252*456  grains ;  in  vacuo  (24)  it  weighs 
252722  grains.  The  standard  of  length  is  the  yard  measure,  and 
is  subdivided  into  36  inches.*  The  standard  yard  is  defined  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1855,  whereby  it  is  enacted, 
'  that  the  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Exchequer  shall  be  the  genuine  standard  yard  at  62^  Fahr.,  and 
if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies.' 

(18)  French  or  Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. — 
The  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  connected  together 
in  a  manner  far  more  philosophical  than  the  foregoing ;  it  is  the 
one  generally  adopted  by  scientific  men  abroad,  and  is  now  being 
introduced  into  the  writings  of  men  of  science  in  this  country. 
Its  advantages  indeed  are  so  great  that  it  will  be  largely  used  in 
this  work.f 


*  In  order  further  to  connect  the  xneasnreii  of  length  with  thone  of  weight, 
Capt&in  Kater  determined  the  length  of  a  seconds  pendulum,  the  oscillations  of 
which  are  produced  hy  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity.  The  length  of  a 
pendulum,  which  heats  seconds  at  the  le^el  of  the  sea  in  vacuo,  and  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Greenwich,  he  found  to  be  39*13929  inches.  See  also  the  reports  of 
Prof.  W,  H.  Miller  on  the  standard  pound  {Phil.  Trans.  1856,  753),  and  of 
Mr.  Airy  on  the  new  standard  of  length  {Phil,  Trans.  1857,  621). 

t  The  repugnance  experienced  by  most  persons  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures  arises  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  mentally  realizing  the 
values  of  the  new  denomi nations  in  terms  of  those  to  which  the  mind  is  accus- 
tomed.    Nothing  but  the  actual  employment  of  the  weights  and  measures  them- 
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The  principles  on  which  the  metrical  system  is  based  are  the 
following : — 

The  standard  of  reference  is  a  measurement  of  one  of  the 
great  circles  encompassing  the  earth  itself.  The 
ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  ^^^'  3- 
constitutes  the  unit  of  the  system.  This  quadrantal  M^ire^^—Ineh 
arc  was  fixed  at  6213  miles  and  1450  yards  English 
measure;  consequently  the  ten-millionth  part  of 
this,  the  metre^  is  equivalent  to  39"37o79  English 
inches^  nearly  3^  inches  more  than  our  standard 
yard,  or  a  fraction  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
seconds  pendulum.'^  Multiples  of  the  metre  are 
designated  by  the  Greek  prefixes  deca^  hecto,  kih, 
signifying  10,  100,  and  1000  respectively,  the  deca- 
metre, for  instance,  being  10  metres.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subdivisions  of  the  metre  are  indicated 
by  the  corresponding  Latin  prefixes,  deci,  centi,  and 
milliy  so  that  the  tenth  of  a  metre  is  called  a  deci' 
metre ;  the  hundredth,  a  centimetre  ;  and  the  thou- 
sandth, a  miilimetre.  A  millimetre  amounts  very 
nearly  to  Vr  <>f  ^^^  English  inch,  and  a  centimetre 
to  nearly  f  of  an  inch,  2  inches  being  a  little  over 
5  centimetres.  A  kilometre,  or  thousand  metres, 
nearly  3  of  an  English  mile,  is  employed  in  many 
parts  of  France  as  the  ordinary  road  measure.  Fig.  3 
represents  a  decimetre  subdivided  into  centimetres, 
one  of  which  is  subdivided  into  millimetres,  com- 
pared with  English  inches. 

Measures  of  surface,  as  for  land  measure,  are 
connected  with  the  measures  of  length  by  taking 


aos^ 


"1 


0.0/. 


CO 


~0J 


•elves  in  praotioe  can  effect  this  thoroughly ;  hut  it  is  useful  to  carry  ahout  with 
one  a  small  rule  divided  on  one  side  into  inches,  on  the  other  into  millimetres. 
No  one  who  has  once  fully  experienced  the  advantage  of  systematically  applying 
the  decimal  correlated  weights  and  measures  in  calculations,  will  voluntarily 
resume  the  cumbrous  and  artificial  method  which  we  use  in  this  country.  A 
line  of  type  in  this  work  is  4  inches  long,  or  just  over  10  centimetres  in  length. 
It  may,  therefore,  furnish  a  ready  standard  of  comparison  to  the  mind  until  the 
student  is  completely  familiar  with  the  metrical  equivalents  to  the  inches  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  will  be  found  some 
tables  designed  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  metrical  values  into  their  equi- 
valent English  representatives,  and  vice  versA, 

*  More  accurate  geodetic  measurements  have  since  shown  that  there  is  an 
error  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  this  determination,  but  the  value  of  the 
metre  remains  unaffected  by  this  fact,  though  it  is  not  really  the  exact  ten-millionth 
of  the  quadrantal  arc.     Thb,  however,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the 
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as  the  unit  of  surface  the  area  of  a  square  decametre^  each  side 
of  the  square  measuring  lo  metres;  such  an  area  constitutes 
the  are^  whilst  icx>  such  units  constitute  the  hectare^  or  ordi- 
nary land  measure,  corresponding  to  nearly  2}  English  statute 
acres. 

In  measuring  the  cubic  contents  of  a  stack  of  wood,  or  other 
rough  articles,  the  unit  employed  is  the  cubic  metre,  or  «/ere, 
from  0T€/o€oc>  solid. 

For  the  purposes  of  exact  measurement,  however,  the  mea- 
sures of  capacity  are  connected  with  those  of  length  by  making 
the  unit  of  capacity  in  this  series  a  cube  of  a  decimetre,  or  3*937 
English  inches,  in  the  side ;  this,  which  is  termed  a  litrty  is  equal 
to  1*7637  Imperial  pints,  or  rather  more  than  if  English  pints. 
The  litre  is  again  subdivided  into  tenths,  or  decilitres,  and  hun- 
dredths, or  centifitres. 

Finally,  the  system  of  weights  is  connected  with  both  the  pre- 
ceding systems,  by  taking  as  its  unit  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  4°  C.  (39°* 2  F.) ; 
it  weighs  15*432  English  grains.  The  gramme,  as  this  quantity 
is  called,  is  further  subdivided  into  tenths,  or  decigrammes;  hun- 
dredths, or  centigrammes ;  and  thousandths,  or  milligrammes ;  and 
its  higher  multiple,  1000  grammes,  forms  the  kilogramme.  The  kilo- 
gramme is  the  commercial  unit  of  weight,  and  is  something  less 
than  2^  lb.  avoirdupois,  being  15432*3  English  grains.  (W.  H. 
Miller,  Phil.  Trans.  1856,  p.  893.)  The  milligramme  is  equal  to 
nearly  -5V  of  a  grain,  or  i  grain  to  6^  milligrammes.  The  litre, 
as  it  consists  of  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  at  4^  C,  con- 
tains exactly  a  kilogramme  of  water,  and  is  equivalent,  at  4^  C, 
to  61*024  <^ubic  inches  English. 

(19)  The  Balance, — ^The  familiar  operation  of  weighing  is  for 
the  most  part  effected  by  means  of  the  balance. 

This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  an  inflexible  bar,  deli- 
cately suspended  at  a  point  exactly  midway  between  its  extremities, 
from  which  depend  the  scale-pans ;  in  one  of  these  the  weights, 
in  the  other  the  objects  to  be  weighed,  are  placed.  When  the 
balance  is  in  eguilibrio,  the  arms  of  the  beam  assume  a  direction 
perfectly  horizontal.  The  main  points  requiring  attention  are — 
ist.  Equality  in  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  beam ;  2nd,  sus- 


system  of  weights  and  measures  founded  on  the  metre.  It  merely  famishes  an 
additional  reason  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  every  system  of  measure,  to  be 
permanent,  must  be  founded  not  upon  an  abstract  quantity,  but  upon  a  compa- 
rison with  some  material  bar  which  is  arbitrarily  defined  to  be  the  unit  of  the 
system. 
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pension  of  the  lever  just  above  its  centre  of  gravity ;  and  3rd, 
care  that  the  firiction  at  the  points  of  suspension  both  of  the  beam 
and  of  the  scale  pans  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  points  of 
support  in  sensitive  balances  are  usually  made  of  fine  edges  of 
hardened  steel,  which  bear  against  flat  polished  plates  of  agate. 
Provided  that  the  suspensions  be  sufficiently  fine,  it  is  easy,  by  the 
process  of  double  weighing,  to  obtain  exact  weighings  by  means 
of  a  balance  the  arms  of  which  are  not  equal.  For  this  purpose, 
the  material  to  be  weighed  is  accurately  balanced  with  shot, 
sand,  or  any  other  convenient  substance ;  it  is  then  removed  from 
the  pan,  and  weights  substituted,  until  the  sand  or  shot  remain- 
ing in  the  other  pan  is  again  accurately  counterpoised:  the 
number  of  weights  needed  will  show  the  weight  of  the  substance 
under  experiment.  In  all  exact  experiments  the  balance  must 
be  screened  from  currents  of  air,  and  the  bodies  weighed  should 
not  be  touched  directly  with  the  warm  hand,  as  they  ought  to 
have  sensibly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  surrousding 
atmosphere,  otherwise  currents  of  air,  ascending  or  descending 
within  the  balance  case,  will  be  produced,  and  they  will  impair 
the  accuracy  of  the  observation.  A  good  balance  will  indicate 
a  difference  of  weight  equal  to  about  Taoj-oinr  ^^  what  it  will  carry 
in  each  pan. 

Specific  Gravity. 

(20)  If  equal  bulks  of  matter  of  different  kinds  be  compared 
together,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  very  greatly  in  weight : — 

At  o**  C.  Bar.  76o"'"'  Grammes. 

I  litre  of  hydrogen  will  weigh  0*089578 

„      of  air                  „  1-293187 

„      of  water             „  999'88 

„      of  iron                „  7854* 

„      of  platinum        „  21500' 

' '  Grammes. 

or  11*19  litres  of  hydrogen  will  weigh  i 

„          of  air                  „  14-47 

„          of  water             „  iii88-66 

„          of  iron                „  87886-26 

„          of  platinum        „  240585' 

Platinum,  the  heaviest  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure  upwards  of  240,000 
times  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  hydrogen,  which  is  the  lightest 
material  known. 

The  comparison  of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different 
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bodies^  when  referred  to  a  uniform  standard^  constitutes  their 
specific  gravity,  or  relative  weight,  i .f .,  the  weight  which  is  specific 
or  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  matter.*  The  specific  gravity  of  a 
body  forms  one  of  its  most  important  and  distinguishing  physical 
characters.  The  mineral  iron  pyrites,  for  instance,  is  in  colour 
almost  exactly  like  gold ;  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
precious  metal  by  the  difierence  in  specific  gravity,  an  equal  bulk 
of  gold  being  nearly  four  times  as  heavy.  The  numbers  used  to 
represent  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  or  liquids  are  obtained  by 
comparing  a  known  weight  of  the  body  under  experiment,  with 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  standard  of  reference.  In  this  country  the  expe- 
riment is  generally  made  at  a  temperature  of  60°  P.  For  gases 
and  vapours,  atmospheric  air  at  60^,  while  the  barometer  stands 
at  30  inches,  is  employed  as  the  standard.  Unfortunately  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure  adopted  in  England  differs 
from  that  employed  in  nearly  every  other  country.  Almost  all 
foreign  writers  on  science  adopt  the  French  plan,  by  which  o®  C. 
(32^  F.)  is  made  the  standard  temperature ;  and  760  millimetres, 
or  29*922  inches,  the  height  of  the  barometer  which  is  assumed 
as  the  standard  pressure.  The  unit  of  density,  however,  is  the 
volume  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  not  at  o®  C,  but  at  4®  C,  or 
39^*2  F.,  the  point  of  maximum  density  of  this  liquid  (143). 

These  relations  are  more  complex  than  those  adopted  in 
England ;  though  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  gases  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  facility  of  securing  a  uniform  temperature  of  32® 
at  all  times  by  the  use  of  melting  ice. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  any  sub- 
stance, solid  or  liquid,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  ascertain,  first, 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  question,  then  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  When  this  is  done,  we  obtain  by  simple  proportion 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  under  examination,  that  of  water 
being  assumed  as  i.  If,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  number  of 
solids,  they  are  heavier  than  water,  the  specific  gravity  merely 
tells  how  many  times  heavier  they  are  than  their  own  bulk  of 
that  liquid — 

Weieht  of  |       (  Specific  graWty  \       i  Weight  of)       (  Specific 
equal  bulk  >  :  <       of  water.       \  "  \    ^^7  ^"    (   *    1  gravity 
of  water.  )       (  1000         ;       (       air.       )       (required. 

(21)  Specific  Gravity  of  Liquids  and  Gases, — ^The  determina- 
tion of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  any  liquid  and  of  water  is 


*  The  density  of  a  body  is  defined  as  the  mass  contained  in  a  unit  of  its 
volume ;  whilst  its  specific  gravity  ia  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  its  Tolume. 
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easily  made  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  light  bottle  fur- 
nished with  a  stopper,  and  weigh  it  when  empty :  fill  it  with 
water,  and  weigh  it  again ;  the  difference  of  course  will  be  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  it  contains.  Empty  the  bottle,  rinse 
it  out  with  a  little  of  the  liquid  for  trial,  then  fill  it  with  the 
liquid,  and  weigh.  On  deducting  the  weight  of  the  bottle,  we 
obtain  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  liquid  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
water.  In  practice  it  is  convenient  to  employ  a  bottle  that  holds 
exactly  lo  grammes  of  distilled  water  at  4^  C,  because  when 
such  a  bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid  under  trial,  the  weight  in 
centigrammes  of  the  liquid  taken  at  o^  C.  represents  the  specific 
gpravity  at  once,  without  calculation.  For  convenience,  a  counter- 
poise of  brass  is  adjusted  to  the  weight  of  the  empty  bottle. 
Suppose  the  counterpoised  bottle,  which  when  filled  with  water 
weighs  10  grammes  in  addition  to  the  counterpoise,  to  be  filled 
with  pure  alcohol;  it  will  now  weigh  only  7*92  grammes,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  will  be  079a;  for  10  :  I'ooo  :  : 
7*92  :  0792.  The  same  bottle  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol  would 
weigh  18*45  grammes.  Its  specific  gravity  would  therefore  be 
represented  as  1*845. 

For  aoonrate  parposes,  a  fla»k  of  the  annexed  form  (fig.  4)  is  Fio.  4. 
preferable  to  all  others ;  a  mark  at  a,  in  the  contracted  portion 
of  the  neck,  indicates  the  level  occupied  by  10  grammes  of 
water  at  4**  C.  The  flask  filled  with  the  liqnid  under  trial,  a 
little  above  this  mark,  is  then  placed  for  an  hour  in  melting 
ice.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  superfluous  liquid  in  the  flask 
is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipette  till  it  stands  exactly  at  the 
level  of  the  mark ;  t^e  stopper  is  inserted,  and  the  weight,  after 
careful  drying  of  the  outside,  is  taken.  Bottles  which  contain 
20  or  50  grammes  up  to  the  graduation  on  the  neck  may  be 
employed  instead  of  the  smaller  one  when  the  quantity  of  liquid 
is  large. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
gases  is  the  same  in  principle ;  a  flask  or  globe  is 
weighed  when  empty^  again  when  filled  with  air,  and  a  third 
time  when  the  gas  under  trial  has  been  substituted  for  atmo- 
spheric air.  Oases,  however,  are  liable  to  considerable  changes 
of  bulk  from  slight  variations  of  external  circumstances ;  hence, 
in  taking  their  specific  gravity,  certain  precautions  are  necessary, 
which  will  be  fully  described  further  on  (146). 

(22)  Specific  Gravity  of  Solids. — With  solids,  a  different,  but 
not  less  simple  method  is  adopted,  though  resting  on  a  principle 
by  no  means  so  obvious.  This  principle  was  one  of  th«  great 
discoveries  of  Archimedes :  it  may  be  thus  explained : — When  a 
body  is  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  it  obviously  dis- 


A 
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places  &  hulk  of  such  liquid  equal  to  itself,  and  consequeDtly  it  is 
pressed  upon  or  supported  in 
'''  S-  theliquidjWithaforce  exactly 

equal  to  that  with  which  the 
particles  of  the  liquid  were 
supported,  when  they  pre- 
viously occupied  its  place; 
the  solid  will  diwefore  ap- 
pear  to  have  lost  weight 
exactly  equiv^ent  to  that  of 
the  hulk  of  liquid  which  it 
has  displaced.  The  opeia- 
,  tion  required  for  ascertaining 

I  the  specific  gravity  consists, 
therefore,  in  weighing  the 
solid  in  air,  then  having,  as 
in  fig.  5,  suspended  it  by  a 
horsehair  from  the  scale-pan, 
placing  it  in  distilled  water,* 
and  again  weighing ;  the  di£Ference  of  the  two  weights  will  be 
that  of  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

A  piece  of  lead,  for  instance,  weighs  in  air      .  8*20  grammes. 
„  „  „  in  water .  7*49  grammes. 

Loss:  being  the  weightofan  equal  bulk  of  water,  07 1  grammes. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  lead  is  obtained  from  these  data  by 
the  application  of  proportion,  in  the  following  manner : — 
071  :  i-ooo  ::  8'30  :  x  (=  ii'549),  sp.  gr.  of  lead. 

The  rule  for  obtaining  the  speci&c  gravity  of  a  solid  may 
therefore  be  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : — Divide  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  air  by  the  loss  which  it  experiences  when  weighed 
in  water ;  the  quotient  is  the  required  specific  gravity.  The  ex- 
perimental proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle — viz.,  that  the 
solid  loses  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  water  which  it  displaces,  is 
easily  given.  Take  a  solid  metallic  cylinder  which  accurately 
fits,  and  completely  fills,  the  cavity  of  a  cylindrical  cup ;  counter- 
poise the  two  when  suspended  in  air  &om  one  extremity  of  the 


*  Ii),exut  eiperimenta  the  temperatare  of  the  w&ter  should  be  noted,  4°  C. 
being  that  to  which  saah  comparieoiu  are  referred,  thoagh  the  Umperature  of 
60°  F.  (i.;°'5  C),  hitherto  OEOd  iu  England,  ia  pmctii^y  more  ooii*eaien^ 
becanie  more  aaailj  attained. 
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balance  beam.  Then  withdraw  the  metallic  cylinder,  and  snspeud 
it  by  a  hair  to  a  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  cap,  which  must  still 
remain  attached  to  the  balance,  and  place  the  cylinder  so  sus- 
pended in  distilled  water;  the  counterpoise  will  now  be  much  too 
heavy :  fill  the  cup  with  water — (add,  that  is,  the  weight  of  a  bulk 
of  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  cylinder,)  and  the  equipoise  will 
be  restored. 

OcataioDilly  it  happens  that  a  knowledge  of  ibe  (peinGc  gravitj  of  a  bodj  in 
the  fonn  of  a  powder  U  required  i  in  anch  a  ease  the  method  of  taking  the 
apeoifio  gcavity  requires  to  be  alightlf  modified.  Supposu  that  it  be  desired  to 
find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  species  of  aand;  we  maj  proceed  as  follows; — 
Take  a  bottle  which  contains,  when  full,  a  known  weight  of  distilled  water, 
lOO  grammea  for  example;  weigh  into  it,  when  emptj,  a  quantity,  e.g.,  ij 
grammes,  of  sand,  Supposing  that  the  sand  had  not  displaced  anj  walOT,  the 
bottle,  when  filled  ap  with  that  liquid,  would  now  weigh  1 15  grms. ;  but  on 
actually  weighing  the  bottle  aller  it  haa  been  filled  np,  it  in  found  that  the 
water  and  sand  together  weigh  onljr  109*6  grmi.;  the  sand  therefore  has  dia- 
placed  5'4  grms.  of  water.  We  have  thna  the  data  for  calcnlating  the  speinfio 
gravity  of  the  aoud,  as  foUowa  :^ 

5'4  :   I'ooo  ::   15*0  :  2  ( =  3'777),  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand. 

If  the  anbstanoe  be  H>luble  in  water,  it  moat  he  weighed  in  air  as  usual ; 
then  in  sj^rit  of  wine,  in  oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  some  liquid  which  does  not 
dissolve  it,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  known. 

If  the  body  be  so  light  aa  to  float  in  water,  it  must  be  first  weighed  in  air, 
and  then  attached  to  a  solid,  the  weight  of  which  in  water  haa  been  asuerbuDed, 
and  which  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  the  lighter  body,  when  faatened  to  it, 
beneath  the  snrface;  the  weight  in  water  of  the  two  united  bodies  is  then  deter- 
mined, and  the  result  thua  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  heavier 
•olid  in  water :  if  to  this  remainder  the  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air  be  added, 
we  are  furnished  with  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  lighter 
solid,  and  have  the  data  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity  by  proportion,  in  the 
osoal  nuuiner. 

(13)  2fte  Hydrometer.  —  Another  method  of  Yiq.6. 
tiUiing  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  consists  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument  called  the  hydrometer  or 
areometer.*  The  hydrometer  (fig.  6)  consists  of  a 
graduated  stem,  which  is  made  to  float  vertically 
in  the  liquid,  by  means  of  a  hollow  ball  of  glass  or 
brass  counterpoised  by  a  duly  adjusted  weight 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  instrument.  A 
portion  of  the  stem  of  the  instrument  must  always 
float  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  to  be  determined.     It  is  ob-  - 

Tious,   that  when  placed   in  any  liquid  contained 


*  The  term  hydrometer  meant  water  or  liquid  meaanrer,  &om  Hup,  water, 
ud  fiirpoy,  a  measure ;  areometer  is  derived  from  ipaiot,  rare,  and  ftirpoy. 
TablW  of  BaumS's  and  Twaddell's  hydrometers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
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in  a  vessel  of  sufficient  depths  it  will  sink  until  it  has  displaced  a 
bulk  of  liquid  equal  to  its  own  weight :  in  a  dense  liquid  it  will 
sink  to  a  smaller  depths  in  a  lighter  liquid  it  will  sink  to  a  greater 
extent ;  an  additional  portion  of  the  stem  being  in  the  latter  case 
immersed^  until  it  has  displaced  a  sufficient  additional  quantity  of 
the  liquid  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  density  of  the  liquid 
under  trial.  The  instrument  may  either  be  supplied  with  a  scale 
graduated  upon  the  stem  by  trial  in  liquids  of  known  specific 
gravity,  so  as  to  give  the  result  by  mere  inspection^  or  an  arbi- 
trary scale  of  equal  parts  may  be  used^  and  the  values  indicated 
may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  tables  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  In  practice,  it  is  found  convenient  to  employ  two  in- 
struments, one  of  which  is  graduated  for  liquids  lighter  than 
water,  the  other  for  those  which  are  heavier;  ^e  need  of  an  in- 
convenient length  of  stem  is  thus  obviated. 

The  hydrometer  is,  with  suitable  precautions,  capable  of 
affording  very  accurate  results.  A  particular  form  of  the  instru- 
ment, known  as  Sike^s  hydrometer,  is  employed  by  the  Excise  for 
determining  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  ordinary 
glass  instruments,  however,  only  furnish  approximations  to  the 
truth,  which  are  quickly  obtained,  and  for  the  common  purposes 
of  the  arts  are  sufficiently  exact. 

(24)  Correction  for  Weighings  taken  in  Air. — ^The  apparent  weight  of 
every  substance  in  the  atmosphere  (that  is,  the  force  with  which  it  appears  to  be 
drawn  to  the  earth),  is  always  a  little  le^s  than  its  actual  weight,  becaase  the 
air  presses  upon  and  supports  the  body  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  would 
support  a  portion  of  air  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  body  itself.  The  weight  of  thia 
displaced  portion  of  fur  may  be  easily  ascertained,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
body  be  known :  for  from  the  observed  weight  of  the  body,  we  can  calculate 
directly  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  -g^  of  this  weight  will  give 
the  weight  of  a  corresponding  bulk  of  air  at  1$^'$  C.  and  760**"'  barometric 
pressure,  or  ^-f?  ^  ^°  ^*  under  the  same  pressure.  This  weight  must  be  added 
to  that  actually  found ;  at  the  same  time  a  similar  and  opposite  correction  will 
be  required  for  the  metallic  weights  used  in  the  experiment,  because  they  will 
also  appear  to  be  lighter  than  they  really  are ;  and  an  amount  of  weight  greater 
than  the  true  one  will  be  required  to  effect  the  counterpoise.  If,  therefore,  the 
weights  have  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  body  counterpoised,  the  two  cor- 
rections will  neutralize  each  other ;  but  if,  as  in  weighing  gaHes,  there  is  a  great 


to  this  volume.  Baum^'s  scale  for  liquids  heavier  than  water  is  obtained  by 
placing  the  instrument  in  distilled  water,  in  which  it  should  sink  till  the  tube 
is  nearly  covered.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sodic  chloride,  containing  15  per 
cent,  of  the  dry  salt,  is  then  formed,  and  the  height  at  which  the  instrument 
stands  in  this  solution  is  marked  on  the  stem ;  the  interval  between  that  and  the 
level  for  distilled  water  is  divided  into  15  eqnal  parts  (points),  and  the  remainder 
of  the  stem  is  graduated  into  degrees  of  equal  value.  The  strongeat  oil  of  vitriol 
of  commerce  marks  usually  about  66^  of  such  an  instrument 
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difference  between  them,  the  correction  will  be  one  of  importance.  The  true 
weight  sought  will  be  thus  obtained : — Add  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  the 
weight  of  the  bulk  of  air  which  it  has  displaced,  and  deduct  from  this  the  weight 
of  the  bulk  of  air  displaced  by  the  weights  employed. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  observations  admits  of  an  easy  experimental 
Olnstration.  If  a  light  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  cork,  be  suspended  in  air  from 
one  end  of  a  scale-beam,  and  be  counterpoised  at  the  other  end  by  a  metallic 
weight,  then  on  placing  the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and 
exhausting  the  air,  the  cork  will  gradually  acquire  the  preponderance;  but  on 
again  admitting  the  air,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 


CHAPTER  in. 

ON   SOME   VABIETIES  OF  MOLECULAR   FORCE. 

I.  Elasticity, — ^11.  Cohesion. — III.  Adhesion. — IV.  Crystallization. 

(25)  Besides  the  attraetiye  power  of  gravity^  which  operates 
through  distances  so  vast  that  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
estimate  and  explore  them^  other  forms  of  attraction  exist ;  but 
they  are  exerted  only  through  distances  so  minute^  as  to  be  in* 
appreciable  to  our  unaided  senses :  and  yet^  upon  the  exertion  of 
these  forces,  the  form,  and  even  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies 
depend. 

The  first  of  these  forces  is  known  as  cohesion ;  it  acts  between 
the  particles  of  matter  which  are  similar  in  kind.  The  degree  of 
intensity  with  which  this  force  is  exerted  in  each  particular  case 
determines  whether  the  body  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

The  second  of  these  forces  is  that  of  adhesion ;  it  is  exerted 
between  portions  of  matter  dissimilar  in  kind,  and  unites  them^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  intervention  of  cements,  into  one  consistent 
whole. 

The  third,  and  to  the  chemist  the  most  important  of  these 
forces,  is  that  known  as  chemical  attraction^  which  causes  the 
union  of  dissimilar  particles  of  matter  of  invisible  minuteness,  re- 
arranges these  particles  in  new  forms,  and  produces  a  compound 
body  endowed  with  new  properties. 

Reacting  against  all  these  molecular  attractions,  is  the  repul- 
sive power  of  heaty  which  may  be  raised  high  enough  to  overcome 
them  all,  and  which  in  a  modified  form,  when  balanced  against 
these  attractive  forces,  produces  that  equipoise  in  distance  between 
the  constituent  particles  of  material  objects  in  general,  which  is 
designated  as  elasticity. 

Forces  which  thus  act  at  these  minute  distances  only,  are 
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termed  molecular  forces^  in  contradistinction  to  those  which^  like 
gravity^  act  upon  the  mass^  and  operate  through  great  distances. 

§  I.  Elasticity — mechanical  properties  of  oases. 

(26)  By  elasticity  we  understand  the  resistance  that  a  body 
offers  to  compression  or  to  extension^  and  the  power  which  it 
possesses  of  regaining  its  form  or  bulk  when  the  pressure  or 
tension  is  withdrawn. 

The  law  which  regulates  elasticity^  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies^ 
may  be  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  resistance  is  directly 
proportioned  to  the  compressing  force.  For  example^  a  bow^  or 
a  spring  bent  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  force  of  10  Ib.^  will  be 
bent  to  double  that  extent  with  a  force  of  20  lb. 

All  solids  have  limite  to  their  elasticity,  and  there  are  very  few  which  are 
perfectly  elastic,  even  within  those  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  few  solids 
which  recover  their  form  perfectly  afler  having  been  stretched  or  compressed ;  if 
compressed  beyond  a  certain  point,  they  either  '  set,'  and  alter  their  shape,  as  is 
the  case  with  lead ;  or  they  break,  as  is  the  case  with  glass.  The  elasticity  of 
glass  and  steel  is,  within  the  bounds  of  their  cohesion,  almost  perfect :  that  of 
caoutchouc,  on  the  contrary,  is  imperfect ;  for,  by  frequent  stretching,  it  becomes 
permanently  elongated. 

When  a  rod  is  stretched  within  the  limits  of  its  elasticity,  the  elongation  ia 
proportioned  to  the  force  applied :  a  weight  of  2  kilos,  will  produce  an  elongation 
double  of  that  produced  by  i  kilo.  For  equal  weights,  the  elongation  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  the  rod :  a  wire  i  metre  in  length  will  be  stretched  twice 
as  £ur  by  a  weight  of  i  kilogramme  as  a  piece  of  the  same  wire  only  half  a  metre 
long. 

Liquids  possess  a  small^  but  very  perfect  elasticity,  which  varies  in  amount 
in  different  liquids ;  the  densest  liquids,  in  general,  being  those  which  least  admit 
of  compression.  The  following  table  exhibits  some  experimental  results  obtained 
on  this  subject  by  Calladon  and  Sturm  {Ann,  de  ChinUe,  II.  xxxvL  1 13,  225). 

Compressibility  of  Liquids. 


Liquid  oaad. 

Temp.°0. 

Mean  compretslon 
iDmUUonthB 

for  each  additional 
atmosphere. 

Bangeof 

preunrein 

atmoepheret. 

Yariationf 

Incom- 
preflBlbility. 

Mercury      

Sulphuric  Acid    ... 
f* ciaier  ...      ...      ... 

Acetic  Ether 

Oil  of  Turpentine  .. 

Hydrochloric  Ether 

Alcohol        

Ether 

0° 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

tt 
ft 

6O3 
320 

sys 
760 

7.30 
840 

936 
145*0 

I  to  30 

I    »    16 

I  »  «4 

I  „  16 

I  „  26 
I  „  12 

I  ,>  24 

I  tt  24 

regular 

tt 

tt 

79  to  71 

regular 

85-9  to  82-2 

96  2  „  89 

150  t,  141 

One  ifiillion  parts  of  mercury,  for  example,  were  found,  by  each  additional 
pressure  of  1*033  l^ilogramnies  per  square  centimetre,  or  of  about  15  pounds 
upon  the  square  inch,  to  diminish  in  bulk  5*03  parts.    One  million  parts  of  water 
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nO'ered  K  oompresBioD  tea  times  bb  great,  being  rednced  more  than  51  parts  ; 
tiie  pretmire  of  the  itroosphere  bebg  estimated  on  an  average  at  I'ojj  kilo,  per 
aqoare  centimetre,  or  about  15  pound*  upon  erety  square  inch  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Fis.  7. 

Begnanlt  has  more  recently  determined  the  compressibility 
hoUi  of  water  and  of  mercDry  with  very  great  oare.  He  considers 
the  reanlts  of  Colladon  and  Stnrm  to  be  b  little  too  high ;  and 
estimates  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of  mercuij  for  each  atmo- 
sphere  at  3-5  millionths  of  its  bulk  ;  whilst  he  fouod  that  of 
water  to  be  equal  to  47  millionths  of  its  bulk. 

The  oompreisibility  of  water  is  greater  at  low  than  at  high 
lempei«tures ;  but  according  to  the  eiperiments  of  Grasni  (jlnn. 
de  CAimie,  III.  zxxL  4J')]  the  compressibility  of  ether,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform  is  increased  by  elevation  of  bemperatare ;  and  in 
tbe  case  of  these  liquids,  and  notably  in  that  of  wood  spirit,  the 
oompressibilitj  increased  with  the  pressure  within  the  range  of 
his  trials,  which,  however,  did  not  exceed  9  atmospheres. 

Andrews  has  lately  shawu  that  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is 
much  more  compressible  than  ordinary  liquids. 

(27)  Boyle's  or  Marriotie's  Law  of  Elasticity  in 
Gases. — It  is,  however,  in  gases  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perfect  display  of  elasticity  is  to  foe  seen; 
their  great  elasticity  constitutes  indeed  their  most 
important  physical  peculiarity.  It  may  he  stated 
without  sensible  error,  that  within  the  limits  of  ordi- 
nary experiment,  '  the  volume  of  an  aeriform  body  is 
inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed :'  con- 
sequently by  doubling  the  pressure  we  halve  the 
volume,  by  trebling  it  we  reduce  it  to  one-third; 
'  but  the  elastic  force  is  increased  directly  as  the  pres- 
Hure ;'  by  doubling  the  pressure  we  double  the  elas- 
tic force.  These  facta  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
following  experiment  devised  by  Boyle,  and  more 
accurately  performed  by  Marriotte ;  and  the  law  has 
hence  been  termed  Boyle's  or  Marriotte's  law : — 

Take  a  bent  tube  (fig.  7)  of  uniform  bore,  one 
limb  of  which  is  about  12  inches  or  30  centimetres 
long,  and  furnished  with  a  stop-cock ;  the  other  limb 
being  6  feet,  or  about  2  metres,  in  length,  and  open 
at  the  top.  Pour  a  little  mercury  into  the  bend 
of  the  tube,  and  close  the  atop^cock.  The  air  in 
the  short  limb  now  has  the  same  elastic  force  as 
the  atmosphere  at  the  spot ;  and  the  air  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  as  will  presently  be  more  fully  ex- 
pbuned,  is  under  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of 
its  own  superincumbent  mass ;  the  amount  of  this  pressure  is 
ascertained  by  observing  the  height  of  th,e  mercurial  column  in 
1  I 
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the  barometer  at  the  time.  Next  pour  mercurjr  into  the  open 
limb  of  the  bent  tnbe ;  the  air  in  the  shorter  limb  will  slowly 
diminish  in  bulk :  when  the  mercury  in  the  longer  limb  stands 
above  the  level  of  that  in  the  shorter,  at  a  height  exactly  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time^  say  29*92  inches 
(760™*^),  the  compressed  air  will  occupy  a  length  of  the  shorter 
tube  exactly  equal  to  one-half  of  that  which  it  did  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment ;  the  air  is  subject  to  a  pressure  exactly 
double.  On  adding  more  mercury,  till  the  length  of  the  column 
in  the  long  tube,  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  shorter,,  is  equal 
to  twice  the  height  of  the  barometric  column,  the  pressure  will 
be  increased  threefold,  and  the  air  will  now  occupy  only  one*thiid 
of  its  original  bulk.* 

(28)  Mutual  Repulsion  of  the  Particles  of  Gases, — Gases  and 
vapours,  or  elastic  fluids,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  differ 
from  liquids  in  the  entire  absence  of  cohesion  among  their  particles. 
A  vessel  may  be  filled  either  partiallv  or  completely  with  a  liquid, 
and  this  liquid  will  have  a  definite  level  surface  or  limit.  With 
gases  it  is  otherwise ;  they  always  perfectly  fill  the  vessel  that 
contains  them,  however  irregular  its  form.     Instead  of  cohesion 


*  The  researches  of  Despretz,  and  the  more  recent  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments of  Begnanlt  have,  however,  shown  that  this  law  is  not  rigidly  accurate, 
but  it  is  what  is  termed  a  limited  luio,  as  it  fails  in  extreme  cases.  For  atmo- 
spheric air,  for  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  generally  for  gases  which 
have  either  never  been  liquefied,  or  only  liquefied  under  enormous  pressures,  the 
law  is  very  nearly  correct,  even  under  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres :  but  for 
gases  which  may  be  liquefied  more  readily  it  is  not  so ;  the  nearer  they  are  made 
to  approach  to  the  point  of  liquefaction  the  greater  is  the  difference  between  the 
volume  actually  observed,  and  the  result  calculated.  The  contraction  is  nearly 
always  found  to  be  more  considerable  by  experiment,  than  it  should  be  by  the 
law  usually  assumed  (197). 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Begnault  are  embodied  in  the  following 
table ;  they  show  considerable  deviations  from  the  law  in  four  important  gases 
under  high  pressures. 

Elasticity  of  Gcucm  at  High  Pressure, 


Pressure  in 
Atmospheres. 

Air. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbonic 
Anbrdrida. 

Hydrogen. 

I 
10 
20 

1*000000 

9916220 
I9719880 

I'OOOOOO 

9'943590 

19*788580 

I'OOOOOO 

9*226200 

16*705400 

1*000000 
10056070 
20268270 

The  elasticity  of  hydrogen  therefore  increases  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
preasure ;  with  the  other  gases  the  elasticity  does  not  quite  keep  pace  with  it. 
It  would  seem  from  these  experiments  as  if  there  were  more  probability  of 
liquefying  oxygen  than  nitrogen,  and  both  these  than  hydrogen. 
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there  is  a  mutual  repulsion  among  their  particles.  These  particles 
bare  a  continual  tendency  to  recede  further  from  each  other,  and 
they  therefore  exert  a  pressure  in  an  outward  direction  upon  the 
eddes  of  the  vessel  which  contains  them.  This  outward  pressure  is 
greater  or  less  according  as  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  is  increased 
or  diminished.  Indeed^  the  bulk  of  a  gas  depends  entirely  upon 
the  pressure  which  is  exerted  upon  it.  These  facts  admit 
of  experimental  proof  in  the  following  way ; —  *'"*■  ^• 

Procure  a  stout  cylindrical  glass  tuhe  open  at  one 
extremity,  and  capahle  of  being  closed  at  the  other  by  a 
stop-cock ;  fit  it  with  a  sohd  plunger  that  slides  air-tight 
up  and  down  within  it ;  open  the  stop-cock,  place  the 
plunger  half-way  down,  and  fill  the  vessel  with  some 
coloured  gas,  such  as  chlorine,  for  example,  as  shown  in 
£g.  8;  now  close  the  stop-cock  and  draw  the  piston  up- 
wards, the  gas  will  be  seen  to  dilate,  and  the  green 
vapour  will  still  entirely  fill  the  tubej  bat  a  considerable 
resistance  to  the  upward  motion  of  the  piston  is  expe- 
rienced, the  dilated  gas  has  its  elastic  force  reduced  below 
that  of  the  external  air,  and  on  releasing  the  handle,  the 
piston  is  forced  back  to  the  middle  of  the  tube ;  the  elas- 
tic force  of  the  gas  within,  and  that  of  the  air  without,  are 
now  equal.  Now  attempt  to  thrust  the  piston  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  ;  great  resiatauce  will  be  experienced, 
but  the  gas  will  yield  to  the  pressure  and  wiU  be  condensed  into 
a  smaller  space,  while  its  elastic  force  will  be  proportionately  in- 
creased ;  but  the  instant  that  the  pressure  is  discontinued, 
the  piston  will  rise  up  again,  and  occupy  its  first  position  ^"^-  9- 
midway  between  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder. 

(39)  Air-Pump. — Advantage  is  taken  of  this  elasticity 
and  expansibility  of  gases  in  the  construction  of  the  air- 
pump,  an  instrument  designed  for  the  removal  of  air 
from  closed  vessels.  ITie  principle  of  its  construction 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Suppose  that  a  metallic  cylinder,  accurately  bored, 
be  fitted  with  a  piston  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  8, 
but  provided  in  addition  with  a  small  opening,  covered  by 
a  fiap  or  valve  of  oiled  silk,  which  opens  upwards  or  out- 
wards (fig.  9} :  on  forcing  the  piston  downwards  the  com- 
pressed air  will  escape  through  the  valve,  but  on  -attempt- 
ing to  withdraw  the  piston  no  air  will  be  able  to  re-enter 
the  cylinder,  and  a  resistance  will  be  experienced,  owing 
to  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston  occa- 

s2 
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sioned  hy  the  weight  of  the  external  air.  If  the  cyliader  be 
provided  nitb  a  second  valve  at  the  bottom,  opening  in  the  aame 
direction  aa  that  in  the  pbton,  this  valve  will,  on  throBting  down 
the  piston,  be  closed  b;  the  elastic  force  of  the  included  air,  while 
the  upper  valve  will  be  opened ;  on  withdrawing  the  piston  the 
effect  is  reversed,  the  lower  valve  rises,  and  the  air  enters,  while 
tbe  valve  Iq  the  piston  is 
"■  ^°'  firmly  closed.    Sudi  an  ar- 

rangement constitutes  the 
exkatuting   syringe  or  air- 
pump  in  its  simplest  form. 
In  theuBualand  more  conve- 
nient form  of  the  air-pump 
(fig.  lo),  a  brass  tube  passes 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sy- 
ringe and  terminates  in  the 
centre  of  a  disk  of  brass 
or  of  glass,   ground  accu- 
rately flat :  the  vessel  from 
which  the  air  is  to  be  ex- 
hausted also  has   its  edge 
ground  truly,  and  it  is  inverted  upon  the  plate.    On  elevating  tbe 
piston,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  within  the  vessel  or  receiver  raises 
the  lower  valve,  and  the  dilated  air  enters  the  vacuum  produced  in 
tbe  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  by  withdrawing  the  piston ;  the  air 
thas  admitted,  again  raises  the  valve  of  the  piston,  when  the  latter 
is  so  far  depressed  as  to  render  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  beneath 
it  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere :  the  same  action  goes  on 
with  every  successive  motion  of  the  piston,  until  the  pressure  of 
the  air  wiUiin  becomes  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  insufGcient 
to  raise  the  lower  valve.     For  convenience,  two  of 
'°'  '''      these  exhausting  syringes  are  often  combined  in  the 
air-pump,  and  are   made  to  work  alternately  by  a 
rack  and  pinion. 

(30)  Air'Pnmp  with  Single  Barrel. — A  more  complete 
TKCuum  Biay  be  obtaiDed  with  a  pamp  of  sJlDpler  ooiutruction, 
but  the  labour  of  ueio^  it  id  coniiderably  j^reater.  The  differenoe 
between  this  £>rm  of  the  iDBtrument  and  the  one  juBt  described 
will  be  readilj  andentood  with  the  auintaooe  of  fig.  11.  This 
pDRip  ooDsiste  of  a  single  burrel,  within  which  a  solid  plunger, 
A,  move*  air-tight  The  plunger  is  oonnected  with  a  smooth 
■olid  rod,  s,  which  also  works  air-tight  through  a  stuffing-box, 
s,  at  the  top  of  the  barrel.  In  the  bead  of  the  cylinder  is  a 
conical  metMlio  plug,  or  valve,  v,  openiug  upwards  and  projecting 
a  Utile  way  betow  the  under  surlace  of  the  bead,  which  is  ground 
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flat.  The  oommanication,  p,  between  the  plate  of  the  pump  and  the  barrel,  is 
made  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  bottom  to  allow  the  plunger  to  pass  com- 
pletely beyond  it.  In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  the  plunger  is  carried  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  receiver  is  then  attached  to  the  plate,  and  the 
piston  raised.  In  rising,  the  air  contained  in  the  barrel  is  expelled  through  the 
Talve  in  the  cylinder  head,  and  bubbles  up  through  the  oil  placed  there  to  keep 
the  joints  air-tight.  When  the  pivton  now  descends,  a  complete  vacuum  is 
formed  above  it,  until  it  passes  below  the  aperture  which  leads  to  the  receiver ; 
the  air  then  rushes  in  above  the  piston ;  this  portion  is  in  turn  expelled  by 
raising  the  piston  again  ;  and  the  exhaustion  may  in  this  way  be  carried  on  till 
it  becomes  almost  complete,  because  the  valve  is  now  raised  not  simply  by  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  confined  between  it  and  the  piston,  but  it  is  pushed  up  by 
the  upper  surface  of  the  piston  itself,  and  the  last  bubble  of  .air  is  displaced  by  a 
drop  of  oil  which  flows  past  the  valve  and  thus  effects  its  expulsion. 

• 

(31)  Ekistic  Force  of  Air. — The  increase  in  bulk  of  the  en- 
closed air^  and  consequent  decrease  in  its  elastic  force,  may  be 
illustrated  by  inserting  a  tube^  blown  into  a  bulb  at  one  end^  full 
of  air^  and  with  its  open  mouth  downwards  in  a  vessel  containing 
watCTj  which  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  pump.  With  each 
movement  of  the'  piston^  the  air  in  the  bulb  expands^  while  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  act  of  expanding  escapes^  and  bubbles  up 
through  the  water.  An  amusing  variation  of  this  experiment 
may  be  made  by  placing  a  number  of  shrivelled  apples  in  the 
receiver^  and  then  working  the  pump.  The  apples  contain  air  in 
their  pores^  which  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  rind ;  on 
working  the  pump  the  diminished  pressure  causes  this  imprisoned 
air  to  expand;  in  consequence^  the  apples  swell  up^  and  regain 
their  fresh  and  plump  appearance.  The  illusion  vanishes  the 
moment  the  atmospheric  air  is  readmitted^  because  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air  reduces  that  in  the  apples  to  its  former  bulk. 
The  elastic  force  thus  exhibited  is  very  considerable^  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  Take  a  thin  vessel^  such  as 
a  light  flask^  and  seal  it  up  full  of  air ;  now  if  the  air  be  exhausted 
from  a  receiver  placed  over  it^  the  flask  will  be  burst  into  frag- 
ments. The  powerful  pressure  which  air  exerts  against  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained^  may  also  be  ex- 
hibited by  allowing  a  weight  of  several  pounds  to  rest  upon  a 
bladder  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump ;  on  exhausting 
the  air  from  the  receiver^  the  air  in  the  bladder  expands^  and  lifts 
the  weight. 

(32)  Condensing  Syringe, — If  the  valves  in  the  syringe  be 
made  to  open  in  the  direction  opposite  to  those  of  the  air-pump^ 
the  instrument  constitutes  the  condensing  syringe.  By  attaching 
it  to  a  reservoir  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure^  as  shown  in 
fig.  12,  air  may  be  compressed  without  difficulty,  and  stored  up 
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as  a  mechaDical  power;  the  elasticity  of  air  so  compressed  in 
capable  of  being  brought  suddenly  into  exercise,  and  thus  a  force 
of  great  intensity  may  be  applied.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
furnished  in  the  compressed  air-fountain,  and  in  the  common 
forcing  pump,  one  variety  of  which  constitutes  that  inraluable 
machine,  the  fire-engine.  A  still  more  striking  illustration  is  seen 
in  the  air-gun,  where  the  power  of  compressed  air  is  made  to 


eiecnte  the  office  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  a  substance  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  magazine  of  condensed  air  which  can  be  brought 
into  action  at  will. 

l33)  We^M  of  the  v4tr.— By  means  of  the  air-pump  it  is  easy 
to  show  by  direct  experiment,  that  air,  in  common  with  every 
form  of  matter,  has  weight,  and  even  to  measure  its  weight.  For 
this  purpose  a  well-shaped  globular  flask,  r,  lig.  13,  furnished  with 
a  small  stop-cock,  is  screw»l  to  the  plate  of  the  pump,  and  the  air 
is  exhausted.  In  this  state  it  is  transferred  to  a  good  balance 
and  accurately  counterpoised ;  it  is  then  attached  to  a  graduated 
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jar^  o^  filled  with  air^  also  provided  with  a  stop-cock^  and  standing 
over  water ;  the  moment  that,  by  opening  the  stop-cocks^  a  com- 
munication is  made  between  the  jar  and  the  flask^  the  air  rashes 
into  the  exhausted  vessel.  The  amount  that  thus  enters  is  read 
off  by  noticing  the  level  of  the  water  before  the  stop-cocks  are 
opened,  and  then  estimating  its  rise  afterwards  by  the  marks  on 
the  side  of  the  jar.  On  transferring  the  flask  back  to  the  balance, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  several  grains. 

Minute  attention  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  is  required  to 
ensure  a  correct  result  in  this  experiment.  It  is  by  experiments 
conducted  on  this  principle  that  the  average  weight  of  the  air  has 
been  well  ascertained  (146)* 

According  to  Prout,  100  cubic  inches  of  air  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  F.,  when  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands 
at  30  inches,  weighs  31*0117  grains.  Segnault  found  that  1  litre 
of  air  at  o®  C,  weighed  (barometer  760°^,  also  at  0°  C.)  1-293187 
grammes.  This,  if  reduced  to  the  English  standards,  would  make 
the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air  amount  to  30*935  grains,* 
or  13  cubic  feet  of  air  would  weigh  about  i  lb. 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  air,  by 
calculating  the  quantity  contained  in  a  given  space.  Take,  for 
example,  a  room  10  metres  square,  and  5  metres  in  height,  offer- 
ing a  cubic  content  of  500  cubic  metres :  since  a  litre  of  air 
weighs  1*293187  grammes,  a  cubic  metre,  or  1000  litres,  will 
weigh  1*293187  kilogrammes,  and  500  cub.  metres  of  air  will 
weigh  646  kilos.  Such  a  room  in  English  measures  would  be 
about  32f  feet  square,  and  i6|  feet  high,  with  a  cubic  content  of 
18147  cub.  feet,  and  the  air  that  it  contains  would  weigh  about 
1396  lb.,  or  nearly  1 2^  cwt. 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  in  the  experiment  with  the  flask,  just 
described,  the  graduated  jar  had  contained  any  other  gas  instead 


*  AcoordiDg  to  Regnault,  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  0°  C.  is  I3'5SX^» 
water  at  4*  C*  being  taken  as  1 ;  consequently  the  relative  weights  of  equal 
measores  of  air,  water,  and  mercury  will  be-^ 

Air  at  o**  C.  Water  at  4**  C.  Mercury  at  o"*  C. 

I  s  77  r  3  •'  105 '3'5 

under  a  barometrie  pressure  of  766°^',  or  29*922  English  inches  at  o^  C. 
Calculating  these  values  all  at  the  temperature  of  60®  F.,  and  at  the  barometric 
pressure  of  30  inches,  the  mercurial  column  being  also  at  60°  F.,  and  allowing 
for  the  relative  expansion  of  water  and  mercury  by  heat,  the  proportions  will  b» 
the  following- 
Air,  Water,  Mercury, 
X             :              816*8             :  11058 
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of  atmosplieric  air,  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of  a  giren  quantity  of  snch  gas ;  and  by  comparing  this  weight 
with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  uf  air,  to  ascertain  its  density  approzi- 
matively. 

(34)  Household  Pump. — The  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  power 
which  raises  water  in  the  bore  of  an  ordinary  pump.     The  con- 
struction of  this  very  useful  machine  will  be  at  once  understood 
from  the  description  of  the  air-pump  which 
Fio.  14.  jj^  heea  already  given ;  the  arrangement  of 

the  valves  being  aimibr.     Suppose  that    at 
first  there  is  no  water  in  the  body  of  the 
pump.    On  depressing  the  piston-rod  (fig.  14), 
air  escapes  through  the  upper  valve,  a,  and  on 
raising  it  again,  a  fresh  portion  enters  from 
'  the  pipe  attached  below  the  second  valve,  B. 
The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  well  forces  up  a  por- 
tion of  this  liquid   till  it  reaches  a  height  at 
which  the  weight  of  the  column  raised  com- 
pensates for  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
air  in  the  barrel;   on  again  depressing   and 
rsisiog  the  piston   several  times  successively, 
the  whole   of  the  air  at  length  has  its  place 
supplied  by  the  water  thus  raised  from   the 
well   below,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
being  removed  from  the  surface  of  that  part  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  pipe  beneath  the 
valves.     It  is  manifest,  however,   that   there 
mast  be  a  limit  in  the  height  to  which  water 
can  be  raised  in  this  way.     As  soon  as  the 
r  column  of  water  in  the  pump  above  the  level 
of  that  in  the  well  is  long  enough  to  balance 
the  weight  of  a  similar  column  of  air  estending 
to  the  upper  limits  of  the  atmosphere,   the 
water  will  rise  no  higher.     Such  a  column  of  water  is  about  33 
feet,  or  1033   metres  in  height.     If  a  tube  40  feet  (or  nearly 
12  metres)  long  be  closed  at  its  upper  end,  filled  with  water,  and 
then  placed  mouth  downwards  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  in 
the  tube  will  fall  till  it  stands  about  10  metres  above  the  level  of 
that  in  the  cistern.     Such  a  tube,  forming,  in  feet,  a  water  baro- 
meter, was  placed  by  the  late  Professor  Daniell  in  the  hall  of  the 
Royal  Society.    It  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  pressure  of 
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the   atmosphere^  the  colamn  during  a  gale  of  wind  rising  and 
falling  visibly  in  the  tube. 

(35)  Py'^smre  Gauge  and  Barometer, — If  the  tube  were  filled 
with  a  liquid  heavier  than  wat^r^  a  proportionately  shorter  column 
of  it  would  be  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air^  the  length  of 
the  column  being  inversely  proportioned  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  liquids.  Now  as  mercury  is  rather  more  than  13  times 
as  heavy  as  water^  this  fluid  metal  will  rise  to  a  height  only  about 
iV  <^  great  as  that  of  water^  or  to  a  height  of  about  30  inches 
(762  millimetres)  instead  of  10*33  oi^tres.  This  result  is  easily 
verified ;  for  if  a  glass  tube  about  one  metre  in  lengthy  and  closed 
at  one  extremity^  be  completely  filled  with  mercury^  the  aperture 
closed  with  the  finger^  and  it  be  placed  mouth  downwards  in  a 
basin  of  mercury, — on  removing  the  finger^  the  column  of  fluid 
metal  will  partially  descend^  and  leave  a  void  space  of  240  or 
250  millimetres  (about  10  inches)  in  length  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube.  But  the  most  complete  demonstration  that  the  mercury 
is  sustained  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  that  in  the 
basin,  is  furnished  by  placing  the  whole  apparatus  under  the 
receiver  connected  with  the  air-pump :  as  the  air  is  exhausted, 
and  consequently  the  pressure  is  diminished,  the  column  sinks ; 
but  it  recovers  its  former  level  on  readmitting  the  air  from  without. 
A  tube,  or  air-gauge^  acting  on  this  principle,  is  usually  attached 
to  every  air-pump,  as  a  convenient  means  of  judging  of  the 
perfection  of  the  vacuum.  If  it  were  possible  wholly  to  exhaust 
the  air  from  the  receiver,  the  mercury  would  rise  in  such  a  gauge 
(which  is  simply  a  tube  open  at  top  into  the  receiver,  and  dipping 
below  into  a  basin  of  mercury)  until  it  stood  at  the  same  level 
as  in  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment :  but  this  result 
is  never  attained  in  practice ;  the  elasticity  of  the  portion  of  air 
remaining  in  the  receiver  always  depresses  the  metal  nearly  a 
millimetre  in  the  gauge  below  this  point.  By  means  of  the 
gauge,  the  density  of  the  air  still  remaining  in  the  receiver  is 
readily  ascertained,  for  the  density  is  always  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  pressure.  Suppose,  then,  the  gauge  showed  a  residual 
pressure  of  2  millimetres,  the  remaining  air  would  have  only  3V0 
of  the  density  that  it  possessed  at  the  commencement,  if  the 
atmospheric  pressure  shown  by  the  barometer  at  the  time  were 
equal  to  a  column  of  760  millimetres  in  height. 

Begnault  employs  a  gauge,  at  the  side  of  which  an  ordinary 
mercurial  barometer  plunging  into  the  same  cistern  is  placed 
(fig.  J  j),  so  that  the  difference  in  height  between  the  two  columns 
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Pio.  15.  of  mercury  may  be  read  off  with  great  accu- 
racy by  meaus  of  a  graduated  scale  and  ver- 
niers, V,  v.* 

A  simple  pressure  gauge  or  manometer  (from 
flavor,  rare)  for  estimating  the  rarity  or  con-, 
densation  of  air  in  a  confined  apace,  is  made 
by  bending  a  tube  into  the  form  Bbown  in 
fig.  16,  and  pouring  water  into  the  bend;  the 
apparatus  is  attached  at  a  to  the  air  vessel,  the 
other  limb,  b,  being  open  to  the  atmosphere ; 
by  the  difference  of  level,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  gas  under  experiment  can  be  accurately 
estimated  by  a  scale  placed  between  the  tubes. 
When  the  pressures  are  considerable,  mercury 
is  used  instead  of  water.  A  pressure  gauge  of 
this  simple  description  is  in  constant  requisi- 
tion in  coal-gas  works  for  estimating  the  pres- 
sure in  the  gasometer,  in  the  street  mains,  or 
at  any  part  of  the  services. 

A  simple  inverted  tube  when  filled  with 
mercury,  with  due  precautions  to  exclude  every 
particle  of  air,  and  furnished  with  accurate 

Fio.  iiS.  means  of  measuring  the  height  of  the  column 
above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  indispensable  phi- 
losophical instruments — the  barometer  (from 
(iapoQf  a  weight,  and  fiirpov,  a  measure).  The 
diameter  of  the  tube  is  of  little  consequence  j 
but  a  tube  of  from  8  to  13  millimetres  (}  or 
^  an  inch)  wide,  or  wider,  is  prefeoable  to  one 
of  smaller  hore.  A  slight  fixed  correction  for 
capillarity,  varying  with  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  is  required  for  each  instrument.  In  the 
best  instruments  of  this  description  the  whole 
scale  is  moveable  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  p 
(fig.  17),  and  can  be  adjusted  so  that  its  lower 
extremity,  which  for  convenience  of  observa- 
tion is  made  to  terminate  in  a  fine  steel  point 
e,  can  be  brought  to  coincide  exactly  with  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern :  unless 
this  contrivance  were  adopted,  it  would  not  be 


*  The  differeoM  in  height  umj  be  ilill  mon  soonrstely  nad  off,  without  the 
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possible  to  measure  accurately  tbe  height  of  ^o-  17- 

the  columa  of  metal,  because  the  level  of  the 
mercury  iu  the  cistern  is  continually  under- 
going sl^;ht  Tariations:  as  the  metal  rises  in 
the  tube  it  falls  in  the  cistern,  and  vice  versd  : 
part  of  the  cistern  is  constructed  of  glass,  to 
allow  the  point  of  the  scale  to  be  seen.  The 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  above  the  level 
of  the  mercury  iu  the  cistern,  when  the  in- 
strument has  beeu  placed  in  a  truly  vertical 
position,  is  read  off  at  the  top  by  a  vernier  v, 
which  estimates  differences  of  a  tenth  of  a 
millimetre.  The  barometer  has  been  con- 
structed in  a  |;reat  variety  of  forms,  but  the 
simple  inverted  tube  is  the  best  for  ordinary 
purposes.* 

(36)  7%e  SffphoH,  which  is  another  instru- 
ment in  frequent  use  in  the  laboratory,  de- 
pends for  its  operation  partly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  atmospheric  pressure.     The   syphon 
is  a  bent   tube,    by  means   of  which   liquids 
may  be  lifted  above  the  level  at  which  they 
stand,  provided  that  they  are  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  a  lower  level.     Suppose  that  it  be 
desired  to  draw  off  a  liquid  without  disturbing 
a  powder  which  has  settled  down  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel ;  a  bent  tube  or  syphon  (s,  fig.  18), 
one  limb  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other,  is  filled  with  water, 
and  closed  by  placing  the  finger  at  the  end  of  the  longer  limb ; 
the  instrument  is  then  inverted,  and  the  short   limb  is  plunged 
rapidly  into  the  liquid  to  he  decanted.     On  removing  the  finger 
from  the  longer  limb,  the  liquid  flows,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  shorter  limb  remains  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid 

employment  of  verniers,  by  naing  sn  instrament  called  a  catkelometer  (&om 
ti^cTOt,  a  perpHDdicular),  which  consists  of  a  toleieope  of  abort  ibcna,  fornished 
with  a  Bpirit-level,  bj  which  iti  horiumtalitj  may  be  secnred.  Upon  a  fptr 
duated  Ecale,  which  ia  placed  truly  vertical,  the  telescope  slide*  np  and  down, 
and  is  rataed  or  lowered  until  itv  croas-niren  coincide  with  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cniy.  With  an  ioatniment  upon  this  principle  properly  conHtructed,  differenDea 
in  perpendicalar  height  in  tiie  mercurial  colnmna  may  be  determined  with 
minub)  predsion.     It  ia  the  method  uniformly  adopted  by  Regnault. 

*  A  table,  giving  the  values  of  the  barometrio  preraure  in  miUimetree, 
(KprcMed  ID  the  oorreapoRdlDg  uamber  of  English  inohies,  wilt  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  volnnie. 
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Fio.  18.  in    tbe   vesaeL     If  the   vessel    y, 

however,  be  raised  until  the  longer 
limb  of  the   syphon   is   immersed 
in   the  liquid  that  has   run  over, 
and  the  liquid  stands  at  the  same 
level  ia  both  vessels,  no  further 
flow  will  take  place ;  if  v  be  again 
depressed,    the    flow    through    the 
syphon    will     again   he    renewed. 
When,  as  was  eflected  by  the  ex- 
I  pedient  of  raising  tbe  lower  vessel 
till  the  liquid   stood  at  the  same 
level  in  both,  the  acting  limbs  of 
the  syphon  are  of  eqnal  length,  the  column  of  liquid  in  each  has 
the  same  perpendicular  height,  and  the  downward  pressure  of 
each  column   will  be   tbe  same :    neither    column  will   prepon- 
derate over  the  other :  but  if  the  vertical  column  of  liquid  be 
longer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  this  longer  column  will 
necessarily  press  downwards  with  more  force  on  that  side  than  the 
column  in  the  shorter  limb  presses  in  the  opposite  direction ;  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  however,  is  equal  on  both  sides ;  the  heavier 
column  therefore  runs  out  of  the  tube,  drawing  with  it  the  liquid 
in  the  shorter  limb,  and  the  place  of  this  liquid  is  supplied  by  a 
fresh  portion  from  tbe  vessel,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  drives  it  up  into  the  space  that  would  otherwise 
become  empty. 

(37)  Downvtard  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere. — tVom  what  has 
been  already  stated,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  are  living  at  the 
bottom  of  a  vast  aerial  ocean,  and  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  mass, — a  pressure  which  amounts  to  about  15 
pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  surface,  and  as  has  been  esti- 
mated,  to  about  14  or  15  tons  upon  tbe  surface  of  the  body  of  a 
man  of  average  stature.* 

The  existence  of  this  downward  pressure  of  the  air  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  us.  It  admits  of  proof  by  experiment 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  receiver  of  the  air-pump  may  at  first 
be  lifted  from  the  brass  plate  without  difficulty,  but  after  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  in  the  ordinary  process  of  exhausting,  it  be- 


*  Eveiy  square  eeotimetre  aapporta  &□  atmOBpherio  pretsure  unoDnting  to  ■ 
little  more  than  1  kilotframme,  or  more  exactly  1-035  kilog.,  when  the  barometer 
■tauds  at  760"°"',  sad  the  surface  of  a  man's  body  would  luittam  an  average 
presaure  ofaboat  17J00  ktlc^ammea. 
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comes  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  air^  uncom- 
pensated by  that  within  the  vessel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an 
arched  form  is  given  to  the  external  surface  of  vessels  designed 
to  bear  exhaustion.  If  the  hand  be  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
receiver  having  at  the  top  an  opening  of  2  or  3  inches  (6  or  8 
centimetres)  in  diameter^  a  very  partial  removal  of  the  air  will 
make  this  pressure  painfully  sensible ;  and  if  a  piece  of  bladder 
be  moistened  and  securely .  tied  over  the  opening  and  then 
left  to  dry,  its  surface  will,  when  a  portion  of  the  enclosed  air 
is  removed,  become  very  tense  and  concave,  and  if  the  exhaus- 
tion be  carried  far  enough,  it  will  suddenly  burst  with  a  loud 
report. 

But  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  is  it,  that  if  our 
bodies  are  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  above  indicated,  we 
are  not  only  able  to  support  it  without  being  crushed  or  rooted  to 
the  earth,  but  are  even  insensible  of  its  existence.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all  directions.  The  air  upon  the 
eartVs  surface  being  compressed  by  that  above  it,  acquires  an 
elastic  force  sufficient  exactly  to  counterpoise  that  pressure,  and  it 
presses  laterally  and  upwards,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  is  compressed.  A  very  simple  experiment  will  suffice 
to  demonstrate  the  upward  pressure.  Take  a  glass  jar  with  a 
smooth  edge  (a  common  wine-glass  will  do),  fill  it  with  water, 
dose  the  mouth  with  a  card  or  with  a  bit  of  paper,  retain  the  card 
in  its  place  with  the  hand,  and  turn  the  jar  mouth  downwards ; 
the  hand  may  be  removed,  the  card  will  remain  supported,  and 
the  water  will  not  escape.  Indeed  we  might  thus  support  a 
column  of  water  10  metres  long  (but  not  longer),  as  that  would 
just  balance  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air  of  equal  diameter. 
It  is  this  upward  pressure,  exerted  by  the  portion  of  the  air  that 
is  dissolved  in  our  blood,  and  that  pervades  every  tissue  of  our 
frame,  which  renders  us  unconscious  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
If  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  be  decreased,  as  by 
ascending  a  lofty  mountain,  great  inconvenience  is  often  expe- 
rienced; bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms 
sometimes  arising,  from  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  the  body 
when  the  external  pressure  is  removed.  Blood  flows  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cupping,  because  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  partially  re- 
moved over  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  lancets. 

(38)  Pneumatic  Trough, — ^Among  the  many  useful  contrivances 
depending  on  the  pressure  of  the  air,  is  a  simple  but  valuable 
apparatus  of  Priestley's,  called  the  pneumatic  trough,  which  enables 
us  to  confine  air  and  gases  in  vessels,  and  to  decant  them  from 
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Aue   to  another  with  as  much  ease  as  liquids  may  be  managed 
and  poured. 

Fia.  i^.  The  pneumatic  trough 

consist*  o(  a  lessel  voa- 
tiioing  water,  fig.  ip, 
ftcroBS  which,  &t  the  depth 
of  from  5  to  8  ceDtimetrM 
from  the  top,  f>  ledge  or 
tiheir  IB  pla«d  J  the  jam 
destined  to  receive  the 
ga«  are  filled  with  water, 
and  pUced  with  their 
mouths  dowD wards  upon 
the  shelf,  which  is  kept 
•bout  an  inch  (2  or  3 
oentimetres)  under  water: 
into  the«  jar«  the  ga«  is 
allowed  to  bubble  up,  and 
it  may  be  transrerted 
from  one  jar  to  another 
by  an  inverted  pouring. 
When  a  jar  lias  been 
filled,  or   partially  filled 

Pre,  ao.  "'"^  8**'  '*  ""'y  ^  "^" 

dily  Temoved  from  pluce  to  place  by 
■liding  under  its  open  month,  while 
sljll  immened  in  water,  a  plate  or 
aballow  trsj,  oontaining  water,  on 
which  it  may  be  lifted  out  of  the 
pneumatic  trough  an  at  B, 

(?9)  TAe  Gas-holder.— When 
large  quantities  of  gas  are  tJ>  be 
stored  up,  a  different  apparatus,  the 
gat-holder,  la  employed,  and  in  this 
instrument  also,  advantage  is  taken 

(of  the  downward  proMure  of  the 
atmosphere.     The  gaa-holder  i*  re- 
presented in  fig.  10.     It  consiHta  of 
a    cylinder,    b,   surmounted    by    a 
tray.i,  for  holding  wat*r ;  this  tray 
communicatee  with  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  two  pipes  provided  with 
stopcocks;   one  of  these  pipes,^, 
proceeds   nearly  to  the  bottom    of 
the  ^linder,  B,  and  ia  open  at  both   eitremitiiv ;  the  other  pipe,  e,  only  jnst 
enters  the  top  of  tbe  lower  cavity ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  ia  a  short, 
wide  pipe,  e,  passing  obliquely  upwards,  and  furnitJied  with  a  plug,  by  which 
it  can  be  cloeed  at  pleasure.     A  third  etop-swck   i*    introduced  at  the   upper 
part  of  the   cylinder   at  g,  to  which  a  flexible  tube  may  be  attached  for  the 
eonveniaooe  of  transferring  the  gas.     Now  auppoae  the  giu-holder  to  be  full  of 
atmospheric  sir,  and  to  be  wanted  for  usej  tJie  pipe  e  at  the  bottom  is  closed, 
water  is  poured  into  the  tray,  and  both  stop-cocks  in  the  vertical  pipes  are  opened : 
the    water  descends   through   the   longer  pipe,  f,    whilst  the    air   escapes    in 
bubbles  through  the  ahorter  one,  s:  when  s  is  completely  full,  tbe  atop-cocka 
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•re  clowd,  nod  the  plag  tt  the  bottom  removed  i  no  water  eacapea,  owing  to  the 
preuure  of  the  atmosphere  npon  the  aurrace  of  the  liquid  in  the  wide  tube,  e, 
the  water  being  retaiued  just  as  in  the  ordinary  bird-fountain.  The  necli  of  the 
Tetort  K,  or  other  Teeeel  for  prodacing  the  gae,  in  introduced  completely  within 
the  cylinder,  and  the  water  ia  displaced  by  the  ga*  which  riiea  and  accumulates 
in  the  upper  part,  whiUtthe  water  rune  off  into  a  vesael  placed  below.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  experiment  may  bo  watched  by  means  of  the  glass  tube,  d,  which  is 
open  both  at  top  and  bottom  into  the  cylinder,  B ;  the  level  of  the  water  within 
the  instmment  ia  thus  always  eihibited.  In  order  to  use  the  gas  stored  up,  the 
plni;  is  lepUoed  at  e,  and  the  stop-cock  in  the  long  pipe  opened  to  allow  the 
Bolnmn  of  water  to  eiert  it»  pressure  on  the  gas,  which  escapes  on  cautiously 
tumiug  the  atop-oook,  e,  and  may  either  be  received  in  ajar  placed  in  the  tray 
over  the  short  tube,  a,  or  it  may  be  conveyed  away  through  a  floiiUe  tube 
attached  to  tbe  stop-cock  y. 

(40)  Water  disBolves  all  gases ;  10.21. 
some  in  small  quantities,  and  others 

with  verj  great  avidity  j  the  latter 

of  course  cannot  be  collected  over 

vater.     Indeed,  in  all  cases  where 

great  accuracy  is   requisite,  some 

other  liquid  must  be  substituted  in 

the    trough    and   jars    for   water. 

Mercury  is  tbe  fluid  which  offers 

fewest    inconveniences,    and  it    is 

usually  employed  for  this  purpose  in  a  trough,  the  form  of  which 

is  seen  in  fig.  21. 

(41)  Correction  of  Gates  for  Preature. — The  for^*oiiig  mode 
of  collecting  gases  over  mercury  leads  us  to  consider  a  correction 
of  great  importance  in  cases  where  an  accurate  measurement  of 
the  bulk  of  a  gas  is  requisite.  In  all  cases  a  portion  of  air  or  gas 
which  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  either  through  the  walls 
of  a  flexible  bag  or  bladder,  or  that  is  coufiued  over  water  or 
mercury,  is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  transmitted 
to  it  either  through  the  flexible  material,  or  through  the  interposed 
portion  of  liquid.  If,  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  liquid  within 
and  without  the  jar  stand  at  the  same  level,  the  pressure  upon  the 
included  gas  will  be  exactly  that  due  to  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time ;  if,  however,  the  liquid  within  stand  higher  than  that  ia  the 
bath,  the  gas  will  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  tbe 
atmosphere  at  the  time,  by  the  amount  necessary  to  support  the 
column  of  liquid  above  the  outer  level  of  that  in  the  bath. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere  at 
the  same  spot  is  liable,  from  different  causes,  to  continual  variatioa. 
The  average  pressure  at  the  sea-level  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  760"'°'  (or  29*93  inches)  in  height ;  but  in  this 
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climate  it  is  sometimes  so  much  diminished  as  to  support  a  column 
of  only  about  710°^';  at  other  times  the  pressure  will  be  eqxd- 
yalent  to  nearly  780™™*  of  mercury.  Now  the  same  quantity  of 
gas  will^  under  these  different  circumstances^  sometimes  occupy 
a  bulk  considerably  greater,  at  others  considerably  less,  than  the 
average. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  experiments  upon  the  weight 
or  bulk  of  gases,  to  observe  the  height  of  the  barometric  column, 
as  this  gives  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  at  the  same  time 
subject^.  This,  however,  is  true  only  when  the  liquid  in  the 
bath,  and  that  in  the  jar,  are  on  the  same  level.  In  practice  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  make  them  rigidly  so.  The  liquid  generally 
stands  highest  in  the  jar.  Supposing  the  gas  to  have  been  col- 
lected over  mercury,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  dilatation  occasioned 
by  this  inequality  of  level,  the  difference  of  the  two  levels  must 
be  accurately  measured,  and  the  measurement  so  obtained  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the 
barometer  at  the  time.  A  similar  correction  is  required  if  the 
gsa  be  sjtanding  over  water,  but  it  is  smaller  in  amount,  a  column 
of  water  of  13*595  centimetres  in  height  being  equivalent  to  i 
centimetre  of  mercury.  When  the  necessary  measurements  have 
been  made,  a  simple  calculation  shows  the  bulk  that  any  gas 
would  have  occupied,  assuming  it  to  have  been  measured  under 
a  barometric  pressure  of  760  millimetres.^ 

Suppose  that  having  measured  jo  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen 
standing  over  mercury,  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the  jar  being 
^^mm.  {^{gi^ep  than  that  in  the  bath,  the  barometer  at  the  time 
standing  at  740°^',  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what  bulk  the  gas 
would  occupy  under  a  pressure  of  760"^*  By  Boyle's  law  (27) 
the  bulk  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected.    Therefore — 


*  In  this  coantry  tbe  standard  or  normal  pressure  to  which  gases  are  oor* 
rected,  has  been  generally  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height ; 
the  French  standard  being  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  760  millimetres  (or 
29922  English  inches)  in  height:  consequently  100  cubic  inches,  measured 
under  the  English  standard  pressure  of  30  inches,  would,  under  the  French 
standard,  fill  a  space  of  100*261  cubic  inches. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  observations  should  be  reduced  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  29*922  inches  in  height  at  32^  F.  Such  a 
column,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  mercury  by  heat,  would  be  increased  ^^ 
of  its  length,  at  the  mean  temperature  of  60**  F.,  and  consequently  would  then 
measure  30  006  inches:  and  under  this  pressure  100  cubic  inches  of  any  gaa, 
measured  at  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches,  would  be  reduced  to  99*98  cubic 
inches,  a  difference  so  trifling  that  it  may  almost  always  be  neglected. 
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Standazd  pressnro.      Obeerved  presanre.       Observed  vol.         Corrected  vol. 
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'  (  740—^5  j  ^  [cub.  centim.) 

Or,  putting  the  whole  into  a  general  form  : — 
If  Kbe  the  corrected  volume  of  the  gas,  F'the  observed  volume, 
H  the  standard  height  of  the  barometer,  H'  the  observed  height 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  A  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
mercurial  bath ;  then 

,^_  F-  (fl>  -  A) 

H 

In  estimating  the  weight  from  the  bulk  of  a  gas,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  further  correction  for  the  temperature  (144),  as  well  as  for 
the  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  which  it  may  possess  at  the  time. 

(42)  Density  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Different  Heights, — A 
remarkable  consequence  of  the  law  of  elasticity  in  gases  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  increasing  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  ascending 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  air  is  subject  to  a  pressure 
which  decreases  gradually  with  the  progressive  elevation  above  the 
sea-level.  This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the  atmosphere  to 
be  composed  of  a  series  of  layers  or  strata :  the  lowest  layer  sup- 
ports the  pressure  of  the  entire  superincumbent  mass ;  the  one 
next  above  this  supports  the  pressure  of  all  but  the  lowest ;  the 
third  that  of  all  but  the  two  lower  ones,  and  so  in  succession.  In 
consequence  of  Boyle's  law — viz.,  that  the  bulk  of  elastic  fluids 
is  inversely  as  the  pressure,  it  is  found  that  if  the  air  be  examined 
at  a  series  of  heights,  increasing  according  to  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  progression,  the  density  of  the  air  decreases  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression.  In  the  following 
table  the  heights  above  the  surface  are  taken  in  arithmetical 
progression,  increasing  regularly  by  distances  of  3*4  miles ;  the 
bulk  of  equal  weights  of  air  at  these  successive  heights  increases 
in  geometrical  progression,  the  volume  being  doubled  for  each 
step  in  the  ascent ;  while  the  density,  and  the  corresponding 
height  of  the  barometer,  decrease  in  the  same  geometric  ratio^ 
being  at  each  successive  elevation  exactly  half  what  they  were  at 
the  preceding  one : — 

Density  of  the  Air  at  increasing  Altitudes. 
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Fio.  ai.  The  annexed  diagram  {fig.  22), 

slightly  altered  from  one  in  Tomlin- 
aon's  Treatise  on  Pneumatics,  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  vertical  section 
of  the  atmosphere;  the  left-hand 
column  shows  the  height  in  miles 
above  or  belov  the  sea-level;  the 
right-hand  column  the  correspond- 
ing heights  of  the  barometer  in 
inches ;  a  indicates  the  altitude  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya ; 
B,  the  altitude  of  7087  metres,  or 
23,018  feet,  the  height  attained  in  a 
balloon  by  Gay-Lussac  (17  Sept., 
1804)  ;*  c  Dolcoath  mine,  Cornwall, 
260  fathoms,  or  439  metres ;  d  the 
deepest  sea  sounding  yet  obtained, 
770)5  fathoms,  or  8J  miles,  (Capt. 
Benham)  H.M,  ship  Herald, Oct.  20, 
1853,  lat.  36°  49'  S.,  Ion.  37°  6'  W.f 
It  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  density 
in  the  atmosphere  furnishes  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of 
mountains  by  the  employment  a[ 
the  barometer. 

Yonng  has  calculated  ttiat  if  the  aii 
continued  to  dimicikh  indrfiuitelf  in  den> 
BJty,  according  to  Bojle's  law,  i  cubic  inch 
(i6'38  cub.  centim.)  of  air  of  the  mean 
density  of  that  at  the  alirlace  of  the  earth 
would,  at  a  distance  of  4000  milet  from  Ui« 
earth's  sorface  (or  at  a  distance  eqnal  to  the 
earth's,  radius),  fill  a  sphere  the  diameter  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  orbit  of  Satnra ; 


*  Tlie  height  reached  b;  Mr.  Glai«her  and  Mr.  Coiwell  in  their  celebrated 
balloon  asc^it  on  Sept  5,  1862,  was  about  37,000  feet  (i  1,277  metres),  or 
7'007  milei. 

t  This  very  deep  Monding,  however,  according  to  subsequent  oarerttl  obaer- 
vatioDri  by  American  navigators,  appears  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth: 
the  line  was  probably  dragged  by  strong  currents  so  as  to  have  deceived  the 
observer.  The  deepest  souudings  which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  confidence  were 
obtained  to  the  southward  of  the  great  bauka  of  Newfoundland,  and  do  not 
exceed  4J  miles,  or  about  7620  metres  (23,000  feet).  The  deepest  sounding 
taken  in  the  dredging  expedition  of  iSfip  was  14,610  feet,  or  2*767  miles  (44J3 
roetrea),  on  Jnly  22,  in  lat.  47*  38'  N.,  long,  12°  8'  W. 
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aod^  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  mine  oould  he  dng  46  mileB  deep  into  the  earth,  the 
air  at  the  hottom  would  be  as  dense  as  quicksilver. 

The  observations  of  astronomers  upon  the  amount  of  refraction  experienced 
by  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  traversing  the  atmosphere,  however,  led 
Wollaston  to  consider  it  to  be  probable  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  upper  surface 
of  our  atmosphere,  as  definite  as  that  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  repulsive 
force  of  the  particles  being  at  length  exactly  balanced  by  their  gravitation  to- 
wards the  earth. 

§  II.  Cohesion. 

(43)  In  the  case  of  gases  the  predomiiianGe  of  elasticity  is  the 

leading  characteristic ;  in  the  case  of  solids  the  opposite  power  of 

cohesion  is  that  which  ^st  demands  attention.     Cohesion  is  the 

force  which  binds  together  the  same  kind  of  particles  into  one 

mass.     It  is  this  force  which  retains  a  bar  of  iron^  a  block  of 

wood^  or  a  lump  of  ice^  in  a  single  piece. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cohesion  of  different  bodies  varies  greatly.  Cohesion, 
however,  appears  to  be  uniform  between  particles  of  the  same  kind  placed 
under  circumstances  similar  as  to  temperature  and  structure.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  in  texture  and  freedom  from  flaws,  even  in  the 
most  compact  substances,  such  as  the  metals,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  co- 
efficient of  cohesion  in  any  material  with  precision ;  although  the  general  fact 
that  iron  is  much  tougher  than  copper,  and  copper  than  lead,  is  at  once  recognised. 
Two  methods  have  been  generally  used  to  determine  the  cohesive  power  of  solids ; 
the  firat  consists  in  estimating  the  weight  required  to  stretch  rods  of  a  given 
diameter  of  the  substance  under  examination,  until  they  give  way ;  the  second, 
in  finding  the  amount  of  force  required  to  crush  a  cube  of  the  substance  of  given 
dimensions.  • 

The  strength  of  materials^  all-important  as  it  is  to  the  engineer 
and  to  the  architect^  has  little  to  do  with  chemistry^  although  varia- 
tions in  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  same  substance  exercise 
a  marked  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  many  chemical  actions. 
Gunpowder^  for  example^  is  reduced  to  grains  in  order  that  each 
portion  may  ignite  quickly^  and  contribute  its  expansive  force  to 
act  upon  the  bullet ;  but  the  very  same  material^  before  it  has  been 
granulated^  and  whilst  in  the  form  of  hard  compact  masses^  as  it 
comes  from  the  press^  burns  comparatively  slowly,  like  a  fuse,  or 
a  portfire. 

(44)  Reunion  of  Divided  Solids  by  Cohesion, — ^Particles  of  a 
similar  nature  will,  under  the  influence  of  cohesion,  reunite,  after 
complete  separation,  if  brought  suflBciently  near  to  each  other. 
This  is  shown  on  pressing  together  two  clean,  smooth,  and  freshly- 
cut  surfaces  of  lead ;  they  will  cohere,  and  a  force  of  some  pounds 
will  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  the  same  way,  too,  perfectly 
polished  plates  of  glass  cohere,  sometimes  so  completely  that  they 
may  be  cut  and  worked  as  a  single  piece.  This  has  not  unire- 
quently  happened  in  plate-glass  manufactories. 
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According  to  the  proportion  that  cohesion  bears  to  other  forces 
which^  like  heat  and  elasticity^  tend  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter  from  each  other^  the  body  assumes  the  solid^  the  liquid,  or 
the  aeriform  state.  Considerable  differences  in  phys^ical  properties 
are  produced  both  in  solids  and  in  liquids  by  variations  in  the 
degree  of  cohesion  existing  among  their  particles. 

(45)  Cohesion  of  Solids. — In  solids^  these  variations  give  rise 
to  differences  in  hardness^  elasticity^  brittleness^  malleability^  and 
ductility. 

The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by  its  power  of  scratching 
other  substances^  and  it  consists  in  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
the  particles  offer  to  the  slightest  change*  of  relative  position.  To 
the  mineralogist,  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  presented 
by  different  crystallized  bodies,  often  furnish  a  valuable  physical 
sign  by  which  one  mineral  may  be  discriminated  from  others  which 
resemble  it.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  comparisons, 
Mohs  selected  ten  well-known  minerals,  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  table,  each  succeeding  one  being  harder  than  the  one 
which  precedes  it :  thus  arranged,  they  constitute  what  he  terms 
a  Scale  of  Hardness,  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  In  the 
examples  selected,  each  mineral  is  scratched  by  the  one  that 
follows  it,  and  the  hardness  of  any  mineral  may  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  types  thus  chosen.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  body 
neither  to  scratch  nor  to  be  scratched  by  fiuor  spar — its  hardness 
is  said  to  be  4  :  if  it  should  scratch  fluor  spar,  but  not  apatite,  its 
hardness  is  between  4  and  5;  the  degrees  of  hardness  being 
numbered  from  i  to  10.  The  figures  on  the  right  indicate  the 
number  of  minerals  known  of  the  same,  or  approximatively  the 
same  degree  of  hardness,  as  the  substance  opposite  to  which  they 
stand : — 

Scale  of  Hardness  of  Minerals. 


1  Talc 23 

2  Ck)inpact  gypAum,  or  rock  salt  .  90 

3  Calc  spar  (any  cleavable  variety)  7 1 

4  Fluor  Hpar    . 53 

5  Apatite  (crystallized)  ....  43 


6  Felspar  (any  cleavable  variety)  .  26 

7  Limpid  quartz 26 

8  Topaz 5 

9  Sapphire,  or  corundum    ...  1 
10  Diamond i 


The  cause  of  the  varieties  of  hardness  observed  in  different 
bodies  is  not  well  understood.  Even  in  the  same  substance,  trifling 
variations  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  the  body  is  sub* 
jected  often  produce  extraordinary  differences  in  the  degree  of 
hardness  which  it  exhibits.  A  piece  of  steel  cooled  slowly  from 
a  red  heat  is  comparatively  soft ;  it  may  be  cut  with  a  file ;  and 
under  strong  pressure^  it  will  even  take  impressions  from  a  die : 
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whilst  the  same  piece  of  steely  if  heated  to  redness^  and  suddenly 
cooled^  becomes  as  brittle  as  glass^  and  nearly  as  hard  as  the 
diamond. 

Briitleness  is  exhibited  by  bodies  the  particles  of  which  resist  dis- 
placementwith  regard  to  each  other,  except  within  extremely  narrow 
limits.     It  is  generally  observed  in  hard  and  elastic  substances. 

Malleability  and  ductility,  or  the  property  of  extending  under 
the  hammer,  and  of  fitness  fot  drawing  into  wire,  are  the  opposite 
of  brittleness,  the  molecules  of  the  solid  admitting  of  very  con- 
siderable relative  displacement  without  losing  their  cohesion. 
These  modifications  of  cohesion  are  exhibited  only  by  the  metals, 
and  by  a  few  only  of  them. 

(46)  Cohesion  of  Liquids, — ^In  liquids,  notwithstanding  the 
facility  with  which  their  particles  slide  one  over  the  other,  and  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  motion  of  each  molecule  within  the  mass  of 
liquid,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  cohesion  still  exists,  and  is 
displayed  in  the  rounded  form  assumed  by  every  detached  drop. 
This  same  form  of  cohesion  is  also  beautifully  shown  in  the  case 
of  two  liquids  which  do  not  dissolve  each  other,  but  which  have 
precisely  the  same  specific  gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  and  spirit 
of  wine  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution :  if  a  little  oil  be  poured 
into  such  diluted  spirit,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in  the  form 
of  a  perfectly  spherical  mass.  In  the  drops  of  dew  which  fringe 
every  leaf  in  a  fine  summer  morning,  we  have  an  admirable  natural 
illustration  of  this  fact.  A  striking  exemplification  of  cohesion  in 
the  particles  x)f  liquids  is  also  afibrded  by  blowing  a  large  soap- 
bubble  upon  the  end  of  a  glass  tube :  upon  presenting  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  to  a  lighted  taper,  whilst  the  bubble  is  still  attached 
at  the  other  end,  the  contraction  of  the  film  expels  the  air  with 
sufScient  force  to  extinguish  the  taper. 

The    researches    of 
DonDy  (Ann.  de  Ckitm  FiO.  23. 

III.  xvi.  167)  have 
added  many  carioos 
facta  to  oar  knowledge 
of  the  cohesion  of  li- 
quids. The  following 
form  of  one  of  his  ex- 
periments may  he  cited 
as  an  illustration: — A 
tube,  A,  fig.  23,  ahout 
I  metre  or  46  inches 
long,  and  23™™*  or  i 
inch  in  diameter,  is  bent  at  its  middle  to  an  angle  of  ahout  60^ ;  it  is  sealed  at 
otie  end,  and  filled  with  distilled  water,  which,  when  the  tuhe  is  closed,  is  to  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity ;  the  water  is  thoroughly  boiled  for  an  hour,  and 
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the  tube  Ih  then  hermetically  closed  while  boiling.  In  tliis  condition  the  tube  con- 
tains only  water  and  the  vapour  of  water.  After  it  has  been  carefully  reversed, 
as  at  A,  it  may  be  brought  into  the  position  represented  at  B,  and  the  water  will 
nevertheless  be  supported  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  other  limb  bj 
adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  by  the  cohesion  among  its  own  particles. 
If  now  the  tube  be  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  a  minute  bubble  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  made  to  pass  up  into  the  full  limb,  the  column  of  water,  having  its 
continuity  broken,  at  one  point,  immediately  falls,  and  the  level  of  the  liquid  in 
both  limbs  becomes  the  same. 

Even  amongst  liquids,  considerable  differences  are  observed  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  cohesive  force  is  exhibited.  Limpid  liquids 
are  those  which,  like  ether  or  spirit  of  wine,  display  great  mobility 
of  their  particles ;  bubbles  produced  in  such  liquids  by  agitation^ 
rise  quickly  to  the  surface,  break  and  disappear.  In  oil,  syrup, 
and  gum- water,  the  particles  move  sluggishly ;  such  liquids  are 
termed  viscous.  The  viscosity  of  liquids  presents  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  malleability  of  solids.  In  a  few  instances,  whilst  the 
solid  is  melting  under  the  influence  of  heat,  a  viscous  state  is 
observed  intermediate  between  the  hardness  of  solids  and  the  per- 
fect mobility  of  liquids.  Melted  sugar,  or  barley-sugar,  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  occurrence  of  viscosity,  as  an  intermediate  state,  is 
rare,  except  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  one  of 
which  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Glass, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates  of  different  degrees  of  fusi- 
bility, offers  a  striking  example  of  this  kind ;  indeed  to  this  con- 
dition it  owes  the  plastic  properties  by  which  it  is  rendered  capable 
of  adaptation  to  the  multifarious  purposes  to  which  it  is  now 
applied.  Other  bodies,  such  as  the  different  varieties  of  wax  and 
fat,  soften,  without  being  actually  viscous,  before  they  finally  melt. 
A  true  chemical  compound  usually  passes  at  once  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  form,  as  when  ice,  for  example,  by  fusion,  becomes 
water.  A  few  of  the  simple  bodies,  however,  present  some  re- 
markable cases  of  the  occurrence  of  viscosity  preceding  fusion ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  phosphorus,  and  those  metals  which,  like 
iron  and  potassium,  admit  of  being  '  welded,'  a  process  in  which 
two  pieces  of  the  metal  are  united  into  one  mass  by  hammering 
or  pressing  them  together  whilst  they  are  in  the  soft  condition 
which  is  observed  before  fusion. 

(47)  Influence  of  Heat  on  Cohesion, — All  analogy  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  cohesion  would  be  entirely  destroyed  in  every  ele- 
mentary body  by  a  sufficient  elevation  of  its  temperature ;  though 
there  are  some  bodies  which  have  not  as  yet  been  liquefied,  and 
many  which  have  not  been  converted  into  vapour.  The  three 
conditions  in  which  the  same  chemical  compound  may  exist,  exem- 
plified by  ice,  water,  and  steam,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to 
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whicli  it  is  exposed^  are  shown  by  a  vast  nnmber  of  other  bodies. 
Gold  itself  baa  been  first  melted  and  then  volatilized  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  snn^s  rays^  concentrated  by  a  burning  lens.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  a  sufficient  reduction  of  temperature^  united  with 
a  certain  degree  of  pressure^  a  number  of  gases  have  been  reduced, 
first  to  the  liquid^  and  several  even  to  the  solid  condition.  The 
force  of  cohesion,  like  that  of  heat,  is  therefore  universal.  If  tlie 
repulsion  exerted  by  heat  could  be  carried  sufficiently  far,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  every  known  substance^  not  actually  de- 
composable by  heat^  might  be  made  to  appear  as  a  gas ;  and,  by 
a  reduction  of  temperature  sufficient  to  allow  cohesion  to  exert  its 
sway,  every  known  gaseous  substance  would  probably  exist  in  the 
solid  state. 

In  gases,  cohesion  appears  to  be  entirely  overcome,  and  it  does 
not  exert  itself  sensibly,  except  in  cases  where  the  gas  is  approach* 
ing  the.  point  at  which,  by  pressure,  or  cold,  it  assumes  the  liquid 
form  {Note,  §  27  and  197). 

§  III.  Adhesion — diffusion  of  liqitids  and  oases. 

(48)  Adhesion. — Analogous  to  cohesion,  or  the  power  which 

holds  similar  particles  together,  is  that  of  adhesion,  which  is  exerted 

between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter.     It  not  un- 

firequently  rises  high  enough  to  destroy  cohesion,  as  when  sugar  or 

salt  becomes  dissolved  in  water.     A  rod  of  glass  or  of  wood  dipped 

into  water  or  oil  comes  out  wetted  under  the  influence  of  this 

force.     It  is  exerted  between  different  bodies  with  very  difierent 

degrees   of  intensity,   as   may  be   illustrated  by  the  following 

experiment : — 

Take  tvo  glass  dishes,  sift  over  the  hottom  of  one  a  layer  of  lycopodinm  or 
of  finely-powdered  resin,  and  over  the  other  a  layer  of  powdered  glass  :  if  a  little 
water  be  sprinkled  upon  each,  the  drops  of  water  in  the  dish  of  resin  will  be 
covered  by  a  thin  film  of  the  powder,  and  when  the  dish  is  inclined  will  roll 
about  like  shot,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  predominating  over 
their  adhesion  to  those  of  the  solid :  whilst  on  the  powdered  glass,  from  the  supe- 
rior adhesion  of  glass  to  water,  the  drops  sink  in  and  are  absorbed. 

If  the  solid  becomes  wetted,  a  certain  preponderance  of  the 

force  of  adhesion  over  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  obviously 

necessary  ]  for  if  the  cohesive  exceeds  the  adhesive  power,  as  wheu 

glass  or  iron  is  plunged  into  mercury,  the  solid  is  not  wetted. 

Extraneous  circumstances,  however,  greatly  modify  the  exertion 

of  this  force.     If  a  film  of  air,  of  oil,  or  of  any  foreign  matter,  be 

diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  solid,  it  is  no  longer  the  surface 

of  the  solid  and  the  liquid  which  are  concerned,  but  the  liquid  and 
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the  surface  of  air  or  of  oil  with  which  the  solid  is  covered.  A 
clean  glass  is  immediately  wetted  with  water^  but  if  the  slightest 
film  of  grease  exist  upon  its  surface^  the  water  runs  off  almost 
entirely. 

Adhesion  gires  rise  to  a  variety  of  important  phenomena ;  it 
is  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  capillary  action^  of  solu* 
tion^  and  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids ;  it  is  also  exerted  in  osmosis^ 
and  less  directly  in  the  process  of  the  intermixture  and  diffusion 
of  gases.  In  this  chapter  some  remarks  will  therefore  be  made 
upon  each  of  these  subjects  in  succession.  Adhesion  is  the  more 
especially  worthy  of  attentive  study  by  the  chemist^  because  in  its 
manifestations  it  is  more  nearly  allied  than  any  other  force  to 
chemical  attraction. 

Adhesion  is  exerted  between  bodies  of  aU  kinds,  and  when  it 
occurs  between  solids^  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  resistance 
to  motion  which  is  termed  friction.  As  a  general  rule^  fiiption  is 
greater  between  similar  kinds  of  matter^  less  between  those  which 
differ  in  nature.  An  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  socket  expe- 
riences under  similar  circumstances  a  greater  amount  of  friction 
than  if  revolving  in  a  brass  socket;  and  the  interposition  of  a 
substance  like  plumbago  or  grease^  the  particles  of  which  have 
but  very  little  cohesion^  is  a  familiar  mode  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  friction  in  machinery. 

Few  subatances  admit  of  a  greater  variety  of  oseful  applications  from  their 
faculty  of  adhesion  than  caoutchouc;  its  perfect  adhesion  to  glass  adapts  it 
admirably  for  stoppers,  and  enables  the  chemist  to  employ  it  for  air-tight  and 
flexible  joints.  This  property  of  adhesion  to  the  bodies  which  it  touches,  further 
fits  it  ibr  bands  for  driving  machinery,  and  for  numberless  other  purposes. 

(49)  Cements. — ^The  entire  value  of  cements  depends  upon  the 
operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion ;  and  in  the  variety  of  cements 
rendered  necessary  by  the  variety  of  materials  to  be  united^  we 
have  additional  proof  that  adhesion  is  exerted  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  very  varying  degrees  of  force.  Glue  or  gum 
may  be  used  for  joining  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  while  it 
totally  fails  as  a  cement  for  glass  or  china,  either  of  which  needs 
some  resinous  material  to  unite  its  fragments;  whilst  for  the 
union  of  marble,  stone,  or  brickwork  with  each  other,  the  use  of 
mortar  or  some  calcareous  cement  is  required.  The  thinner  the 
layer  of  cement,  the  more  perfectly  does  it  perform  its  task,  as  it 
more  rapidly  and  completely  adapts  itself  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, which,  by  causing  it  to  expand  unequally,  would  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles  if  a  thick  mass  were  employed. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  are  in  continual  requisition  in  the  laboratory. 
Well-boiled  paste  applied  on  thin  paper  forms  an  excellent  covering  for  corks  and 
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olher  joints  which  are  liable  to  be  porou« ;  it  mnst  be  allowed  to  become  nearly 
dry  before  it  ia  used.  Plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a  paste,  not  too  stiff,  may  often 
be  used ;  when  dry  it  may  be  washed  over  with  oil  or  melted  paraffin  to  make  it 
air-tight.  Strips  of  well-soaked  bladder  may  sometimes  be  employed  advan- 
tageously ;  they  form  a  firm  joint  when  dry :  but  for  most  purposes  where  a 
temporary  joint  oidy  is  required,  nothing  is  so  coDvenient  as  a  strip  of  sheet 
caoutohouo  softened  at  the  fire,  and  bound  roxmd  the  parts  to  be  connected ; 
when  soflened  thus,  it  usually  adheres  perfectly  without  even  requiring  to  be 
tied.  When  the  joint  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  as,  for  example,  when  a 
brass  cap  is  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  an  air-jar,  a  resinous  cement,  con- 
sisting of  5  parts  of  resin,  i  of  yellow  wax,  and  i  of  finely-powdered  Venetian 
red,  forms  a  convenient  mixture :  the  resin  and  wax  are  melted  together  and 
incorporated  with  the  Venetian  .red  by  stirring.  Before  applying  it,  both  the 
glass  and  the  metallic  cap  which  are  to  be  connected  together  must  be  warmed 
just  sufficiently  to  melt  the  cement.  When  the  joints  are  required  to  resist  a 
considerable  pressure  without  leaking,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  red  and  white 
lead  ground  into  a  paste  with  linseed  oil,  worked  up  with  fibres  of  tow,  and 
packed  tightly  into  the  joint,  sets  firmly,  and  is  not  liable  to  crack. 

It  not  uufrequently  happens  that  the  force  of  adhesion  between  a  cement  and 
the  bodies  which  it  unites,  surpasses  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  which  compose 
the  bodies  themselves :  from  this  cause  we  ollen  see  a  film  of  wood  split  off, 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  glue,  when  a  fracture  occurs  near  one  of  these 
joinings.  The. feat  of  splitting  a  bank-note  into  two  lamine,  which  excited  so 
much  astonishment,  was  accomplished  by  cementing  it  firmly  between  two  flat 
surfaces,  and  afterwards  separating  them ;  the  cohesion  of  the  paper  being  feebler 
than  the  adhesion  to  the  cement,  the  paper  was  split  through  the  middle.  This 
method  of  splitting  paper  had,  however,  been  long  known  to  the  buhl-cutter  and 
inlayer. 

(50)  Capillary  Action, — ^The  existence  of  adhesion  between 
solids  and  liquids  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  illustra- 
tion ;  but  it  produces  many  very  important  results^  some  of  which 
must  be  noticed. 

It  is  to  the  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  cohesion 
between  solids  and  liquids  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of 
gravity^  that  the  important  phenomenon  called  capillary  attraction 
is  due.  If  a  perfectly  clean  glass  tube,  with  a  fine  bore,  and  open 
at  both  ends,  be  plunged  into  water,  or  into  any  liquid  capable  of 
wetting  it,  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  rise  in  the  tube  consider- 
ably above  the  level  of  the  surface  in  the  vessel ;  and  the  finer  the 
tube  the  higher  does  the  liquid  rise.  The  surface  of  the  liquid 
will  also  be  seen  where 

it  approaches  the  out-  '^'  ^^' 

side  of  the  tube,  or 
the  side  of  the  vessel 
containing  it,  to  stand 
above  the  general 
level  (fig.  24  a).  The 
phenomenon  may  also 
be  examined  by  plac- 
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ing  vertically  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing  a  little  coloured 
liquid^  two  plates  of  glass  with  parallel  faces^  which  are  in  con- 
tact by  two  of  their  vertical  edges,  and  slightly  separated  at  the 
opposite  edges.  The  liquid  will  rise  between  the  glass  plates^  the 
height  of  the  column  being  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the 
angle  of  contact  between  the  plates.  The  upper  boundary  of  the 
liquid  will  consequently  describe  a  hyperbolic  curve  (fig.  24.  b). 
The  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  liquid  is  the  adhesion  between  its 
particles  and  those  of  the  glass ;  the  limits  to  that  rise  are  the 
action  of  gravity,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  amongst  the  liquid 
particles.  As  the  action  of  gravity  is  equal  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances upon  all  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  it  reduces  the 
liquid  sur&ce  to  a  uniform  level.  When  a  tube  is  introduced, 
the  uniformity  of  this  action  is  interfered  with,  as  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  will  show: — the  particles  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  side  of  the  tube  are  partially  supported  by  ad- 
hesion to  its  surface ;  they  therefore  gravitate  downwards  with 
a  diminished  force,  and  a  longer  column  becomes  necessary  in 
order  to  compensate  for  this  diminution  of  downward  pressure. 
Now  let  us  conceive  the  particles  of  the  elevated  column  of  liquid 
to  be  arranged  as  a  series  of  contiguous  concentric  cylinders :  the 
particles  of  the  outermost  cylinder  are  sustained  laterally  by  ad- 
hesion to  the  tube,  those  of  the  next  cylinder  are  hung  on  to 
these,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  and  supported  solely  by 
cohesion  with  their  fellows ;  those  of  the  third  cylinder  are  hung 
on  to  the  particles  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  we  reach  the 
central  rod  of  particles.  The  surface  of  the  liquid  is  in  conse- 
quence necessarily  curved ; — ^the  outer  cylinder,  or  the  portion  of 
liquid  in  contact  with  the  tube  standing  at  the  highest  point. 
Now  since  adhesion  is  confined  to  the  superficial  layer,  and,  be- 
tween the  same  substances,  is,  aeteris  paribus,  constant  in  quantity 
for  an  equal  extent  of  surface,  the  wider  the  tube  the  shorter 
will  be  the  column  sustained,  as  the  contents  of  the  column  raised 
by  cohesion  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
The  height  of  the  column  is  found  to  be  inversely  as  the  diameter 
of  the  tube. 

(51)  VaricUions  in  Capilla/rity. — The  elevation  of  the  column  of  liquid  in 
tubes  of  equal  diameter  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  variation 
depending  partly  on  the  difference  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid, 
partly  upon  the  difference  of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass.  In 
consequence  of  the  decrease  of  both  these  forces  by  heat,  the  height  of  the 
column  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  following  table  from  the  experiments  of  Frankenheim  shows  the  height 
at  which  the  different  liquids  enumerated  stand,  at  0°  C.  in  a  tube  i  millimetre 
in  diameter,  (about  -^^  of  an  inch,)  with  the  coefficient  of  correction  for  tempo- 
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ratare,  which  multiplied  by  t,  the  number  of  degrees  centigrade  ahove  o°  C, 
gives  the  amount  to  he  deducted  in  millimetres  from  the  number  in  column  3, 
in  order  to  find  the  height  of  the  capillary  oolumn  at  the  temperature  re- 
quired : — 

Capillary  Elevation  of  Liquids  in  Glass,  at  o^  C 


Liquid  aied. 

Spedflc 

Heifcht  in 
millimetres 

of  the 
capillary 
oolumn. 

Height  of 

the  oolamn ,         Coefficient 

in         ,    for  correction  for 
thoosandths       Temperatnre. 
of  an  inch.  { 

Water      

Acetic  Acid     

Solphuric  Acid 

Oil  of  Lemons 

Oil  of  Turpentine   . . . 
Alcohol  (dilute)      ... 

Alcohol 

£ther      

Carbonic  Bisulphide . 

1*0000 
1*0522 

1*8400 

08380 

0*8902 

0-9274 
0*8208 

07370 

1*2900 

i5-33<5 

8*510 

8400 

6*76 
6*41 

6*05 

6*40 
5'io 

604 

355 

331 

385 
266 
342 

338 

213 
201 

—  oo2875< 

—  00097^ 
_  \  o'oi53<+ 

( 0*000094^ 

—  0*0174^ 

—  0*0167^ 

—  CO  1 20^ 
J  0*01 16<-|- 

(  0*000051/* 

—  0*0254^ 

—  0*0101^ 

(52)  Capillary  Depression  of  Mercury, — In  liquids^  such  as 
mercury,  where  the  force  of  cohesion  preponderates  over  their 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the  capillary  action 
is  reversed ;  the  surface  becomes  convex  instead  of  concave,  and 
the  height  of  the  column  within  the  tube  is  depressed  below  the 
general  level.  In  a  mass  of  liquid,  each  particle  is  maintained  in 
its  place  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  the  surrounding  ones ; 
but  if  a  column  be  isolated  from  the  mass  of  liquid  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  walls  of  the  tube,  the  sides  of  which  exert  little  or 
no  equivalent  adhesive  force,  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  below 
draws  down  the  upper  particles,  and  produces  a  depression  of  the 
column.  This  depression  of  mercury  in  glass  renders  a  certain 
correction  necessary  in  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  barometer,  which  always  stands  a  little  lower  than 
the  elevation  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  narrower  the 
bore  of  the  tube  the  greater  is  the  depi*ession.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  this  capillary  depression  is  nearly  one-half  less  in  tubes 
that  have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  them,  than  in  unboiled 
tubes,  as  the  process  of  boiling  expels  the  film  of  air,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  glass  in  unboiled  tubes.  By  employing  a  tube  of  16 
or  20  millimetres  in  the  bore,  this  correction  becomes  so  trifling 
that  it  may  be  neglected.  In  a  tube  of  6""^  (:J-  inch)  in  diameter 
in  which  the  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the  depression  is  1*171 
while  with  a  similar  tube  of  13™™*  in  diameter  it  is  only  0*223 


rUini. 


mm* 
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The  capillary  depression  of  mervarj  is  slightly  increased  by  ele- 
TatioQ  of  temperature. 

In  reading  off  the  level  of  mercury  in  a  barometer,  or  ia  a 
graduated  jar  used  for  the  measurement  of  gaaes,  the  height  of  the 
metal  should  be  taken  from    the 
"■  *5'  convexity  of  the   curve ;    but  in 

estimating  the  volume  of  a  liquid 
which  vets  the  surface  of  the  glass 
the    determination  should   always 
be  made  from  the  bottom  of  the 
I  curve.     The  lines  aa,  bb,  fig.  35, 
'  indicate  the  points   in  the   two 
cases.* 
(53)  Importance  of  Capillary  Actions. — Capillary  action  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  in  a  variety 
of  ways  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.     A 
familiar  illustration  of  its  employment  is  seen  in  the  wicks  of 
lamps  and  candles,  which,  being  composed  of  a  bundle  of  fibrous 
materials,  furnish  hair-like  channels  by  which  the  oil  or  melted 
combustible  is  elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as  it  ia 
consumed.      Capillary   action   influences   the   circulation  of  the 
liquids  in  the  porous  tissues  of  oi^anized  beings,  and  it  is  the 
principal  mode  ia  which  water,  with  the  various  substances  which 
it  holds  in  solution,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of  growing  plants. 
By  its  means,  during  the  droughts  of  summer,  fresh  supplies  of 
moisture  are  raieed  towards  the  surface,  for  the  maintenance  of 
vegetable  life ;  and  in  the  same  way,  when  during  winter  the  surface 
is  hard  bound  by  a  long  dry  frost,  water  is  constantly  finding  its 
way  from  beneath,  is  solidified  upon  the  surface,  and  remains 
stored  up  until  a  thaw  ensues ;  when  this  occurs,  the  acctunulated 
moisture  mellows  the  soil  and  produces  the  well-known  soft  and 
plasfay  state  of  the  ground  which  follows  long-continued  frosts, 
and  which  extends  deeper,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  freezing 
temperature,  although  neither  snow  nor  rain  may  have  fallen. 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  immense  force  which  may  be  deve- 
loped by  capillary  action ;  if  a  plug  of  dried  wood  be  fitted  into 
a  strong  glass  tube,  and  the  end  of  the  ping  be  immersed  in  water, 
the  wood  becomes  swelled  by  the  imbibition  of  liquid  owing  to 
capillary  action,  and  the  tube  is  split.    In  some  parts  of  Germany 
this  force  is  turned  to  account  in   splitting  millstones  from  the 


*  In  accurate  oliaeTTatioiia  on  the  volume  of  gasM  confined  over  mercury, 
it  becomeg  aacnuarj  to  wtimate  the  amount  of  error  which  is  thiu  iolroduced. 
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rock :  holes  are  bored  into  its  substance  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  to  be  splits  and  into  these  holes  wedges  of  dry  wood  ar& 
driven  tightly ;  when  exposed  to  moisture  they  swell,  and  large 
blocks  of  stone  are  thus  detached  with  little  labour  or  expense. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  combined  forces  of  cohesion  and 
adho^ion,  in  overcoming  the  force  of  gravity,  is  afforded  by  the  follomng  ezperi* 
ment: — Procure  a  small  cylinder  of  fine  copper-wire  gauze,  about  8  centimetres 
or  3  inches  high,  and  j  centimetres  wide,  closed  also  above  and  l^elow  with  the 
same  material,  and  furnished  with  a  stout  wire  to  serve  as  a  handle ;  plunge  it 
under  water ;  considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  expelling  the  air,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  moisture  over  its  surface,  which,  by  the  cohesion  of 
the  liquid  particles  composing  it  and  by  its  adhesion  to  the  wire  gauze,  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  air ;  when  about  half  filled  with  water,  lift  the  cylinder  out  of 
the  liquid — the  liquid  will  be  securely  retained :  water  may  even  be  allowed 
to  fall  in  a  gentle  stream  upon  the  top  of  the  gauze,  when  it  will  pass  through 
and  run  out  below,  without,  however,  affecting  the  quantity  of  liquid  within ; 
but  by  giving  the  handle  a  slight  jerk,  the  film  of  liquid  which  supported  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  broken,  and  the  water  will  then  immediately 
escape. 

(54)  Influence  of  Surface  on  Adhesion. — Since  adhesion  takes 
place  solely  between  the  surface  of  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  any 
circumstance  which  increases  the  extent  of  that  surface  must 
materially  facilitate  the  exertion  of  this  force.  Minute  subdivision, 
by  thus  increasing  the  extent  of  surface,  greatly  exalts  the  efiTect 
of  adhesion : — for  example,  a  cube  of  j  centimetre  in  the  side 
exposes  a  surface  of  6  square  centimetres ;  i.e.,  there  is  a  square 
centimetre  upon  each  of  its  6  faces ;  if  this  cube  be  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  cubes,  each  of  which  is  only  -j-Jnr  of  a 
centimetre  in  the  side,  it  would  furnish  i,ooc,ooo  of  these  minute 
cubes.  Now  as  each  little  cube  has  6  sides,  the  surface  which 
it  will  expose  is  i^i^o  of  a  square  centimetre,  or  loooo  of  them 
will  expose  6  square  centimetres ;  that  is,  as  much  surface  as  a 
solid  cube  of  a  centimetre  in  the  side :  the  1,000,000  cubes  will 
consequently  expose  100  times  as  great  a  surface,  or  600  square 
centimetres.  The  force  of  adhesion,  therefore,  by  such  a  sub* 
division,  should  be  increased  somewhat  in  this  proportion. 

The  influence  of  this  kind  of  subdivision  in  exalting  the  effect 
of  adhesion  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  charcoal  ThQ 
structure  of  the  wood  from  which  the  charcoal  is  procured  is 
cellular :  when  heated  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded,  the 
volatile  constituents  of  the  wood  are  expelled ;  and  the  charcoal, 
which  does  not  fuse,  remains  behind  in  a  very  porous  condition, 
retaining  the  form  of  the  wood  which  famished  it.  Mitscherlich 
has  calculated  that  the  cells  of  which  a  cubic  inch  of  boxwood 
is  formed  expose  a  surface  of  not  less  than  73  square  feet. 

Adhesion  occurs  between  charcoal  and  other  bodies  with  de- 
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grees  of  force  that  vary  very  mucli.  For  many  coloiiring  matters 
of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  this  adhesion  is  extremely  energetic ; 
so  that  if  these  bodies  be  dissolved  in  any  liquid  and  agitated  with 
charcoal^  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  will  be  retained 
by  the  charcoal^  and  on  separating  the  latter  by  filtration^  the 
liquid  will  run  through  colourless.  Ordinary  vinegar  and  port- 
wine  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  colourless  condition.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  in  which  process  the 
syrups  are  deprived  of  colour  by  filtration  through  a  column  of 
charcoal  30  or  40  feet  (12  metres  or  more)  in  thickness.  The 
species  of  charcoal  which  is  most  extensively  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  that  obtained  by  burning  bones  in  closed  vessels ;  and 
it  is  hence  termed  bone  black,  or  ivory  black,  or  frequently  ardwal 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  is  in  this  case  in  a  state  of  extreme  sub- 
division; it  does  not  constitute  above  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of 
the  weight  of  the  mass ;  the  remainder  consists  of  earthy  matters, 
chiefly  calcic  phosphate  and  carbonate.  When  bone  black  has 
been  used  for  filtering  liquids,  and  has  ceased  to  take  up  any 
more  colouring  matter,  it  is  thrown  aside  and  allowed  to  ferment : 
if  then  it  be  well  washed,  and  re-burned,  it  may  be  used  again 
with  nearly  equal  effect.  Other  animal  matters,  especially  dried 
blood,  furnish,  when  calcined  and  well  washed,  a  charcoal  which 
is  still  more  efficacious.  The  addition  of  potassic  carbonate  to 
the  mass  before  calcination,  still  further  increases  the  decolorizing 
power. 

Many  other  matters  besides  those  possessed  of  colouring  pro- 
perties have  likewise  this  peculiarity  of  adhering  strongly  to  char- 
coal. Graham  has  shown  that  metallic  oxides  in  solution  in 
potash  or  ammonia,  arsenious  acid  in  water,  and  bodies  generally 
of  feeble  solubility,  possess  this  property ;  a  variety  of  vegetable 
matters,  and  especially  the  bitter  principles,  are  thus  affected. 
If  porter  be  agitated  with  charcoal  and  filtered,  it  will  not  only 
be  deprived  of  colour,  but  also  of  much  of  its  bitterness.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice,  after  the  active  principles  of  medicinal 
plants  had  been  separated  from  the  woody  fibre  and  most  of  the 
extraneous  matters  with  which  they  are  associated,  to  free  them 
from  the  colouring  matters  with  which  they  were  contaminated, 
by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
active  principles  themselves,  however,  was  found  to  be  retained 
by  the  charcoal,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  In  consequence 
of  this  property,  animal  charcoal  has  been  administered  with  good 
effect  in  some  instances  of  poisoning  with  vegetable  matters :  in 
such  cases  it  can  never  be  unsafe,  and  may  often  be  of  great 
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yalue.  I  have  found  that  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  salts 
of  lead  kre  decomposed  by  filtration  through  a  column  of  animal 
charcoal :  plumbic  nitrate,  acetate>  and  chloride  each  part  with 
their  metallic  base,  which  is  retained  by  the  charcoal,  probably  as 
a  basic  salt ;  whilst  free  nitric,  acetic,  or  hydrochloric  acid  is 
found  in  the  filtered  liquid. 

Many  finely-divided  substances  besides  charcoal,  such  as 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  hydrated  alumina,  hydrated  antimonious 
sulphide,  hydrated  bone  phosphate  (tricalcic  diphosphate,  Ca^P^Og), 
as  well  as  plumbic  iodide  and  sulphide  when  freshly  precipitated, 
also  exert  powerful  decolorizing  actions.  The  decolorizing  power 
varies  for  each  substance  with  the  nature  of  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple :  thus  tincture  of  litmus  yields  its  colouring  matter  more 
readily  to  calcic  phosphate,  and  to  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  than  it 
does  to  animal  charcoal  fireed  firom  bone  phosphate  by  the  action 
of  acids.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colouring  matter  of  red  wine 
and  of  molasses  is  more  readily  absorbed  by  animal  charcoal  than 
it  is  by  hydrated  calcic  phosphate,  or  ferric  oxide.  (Filhol,  Ann, 
de  Ckimie,  III.  xxxv.  208.) 

(55)  Solution. — Adhesion  is  frequently  manifested  between 
solids  and  liquids  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  power  of 
cohesion,  and  the  substance  is  then  said  to  become  dissolved,  or  to 
undergo  solution.  In  this  manner  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved  by 
water,  camphor  or  rosin  by  spirit  of  wine,  lead  or  silver  by  mer- 
cuiy.  Anything  that  weakens  the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  solid 
favours  solution.  For  instance,  if  the  substance  be  powdered,  it 
becomes  dissolved  more  quickly,  both  from  the  larger  extent  of 
surface  which  it  exposes,  and  from  the  partial  destruction  of 
cohesion.  In  the  same  way,  heat,  by  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  particles  of  the  solid,  lessens  its  cohesion,  and  pro- 
bably thus  contributes  so  powerfully  to  assist  in  producing  solution. 
If  a  solid  body  be  introduced  in  successive  portions  into  a  quantity 
of  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  it,  the  first  portions  disappear 
rapidly,  and  as  each  succeeding  quantity  is  added,  it  is  dissolved 
more  slowly,  imtil  at  length  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  no 
longer  dissolved.  When  this  occurs,  the  force  of  cohesion  balances 
that  of  adhesion,  and  the  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated.  It  is 
important  to  remark,  that  in  cases  of  simple  solution,  the  pro- 
perties both  of  the  solid  and  of  the  liquid  are  retained.  Syrup, 
for  instance,  retains  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar  and  the  liquid 
form  of  water.  So,  when  camphor  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine, 
the  resulting  tincture  partakes  of  the  properties  of  both,  having 
the  smell  and  taste  both  of  camphor  and  of  spirit.     Solution  is. 
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in  this  respect^  distinguished  broadly  from  those  cases  in  ^hich  a 
solid  disappears  under  the  influence  of  a  liquid  owing  to  the  exer« 
tion  of  a  chemical  force  between  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies ; 
as  when  copper  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid^  or  iron  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Solution  usually  occurs  more  readily  when  the  solvent 
and  the  body  dissolved  present  some  general  resemblance  in  pro* 
perties:  for  example^  mercury  dissolves  many  of  the  metals^ 
alcohol  dissolves  resins^  oils  dissolve  fatty  bodies  and  each  other. 
Mere  solution  is  attended  by  depression  of  temperature^  but  where 
the  formation  of  a  hydrate  (or  definite  chemical  compound  with 
water)  occurs^  elevation  of  temperature  is  produced^  a  drcum- 
stance  which^  as  Graham  remarks^  indicates  an  essential  difference 
between  solution  and  chemical  combination.'^  In  cases'  of  che-» 
mical  action,  on  the  other  hand,  that  action  is  most  enei^etic 
between  bodies  the  properties  of  which  are  most  widely  different ; 
the  metals,  for  example,  are  dissolved  by  acids,  oils  by  the  alkalies^ 
and  silica,  if  melted  with  potash  or  soda,  becomes  soluble  in 
water.  The  extent  to  which  different  solids  are  dissolved  by  the 
same  liquid  varies  almost  indefinitely.  In  water,  baric  sulphate 
is  almost  absolutely  insoluble;  calcic  sulphate  or  gypsum  is 
soluble  in  the  proportion  of  about  i  part  in  700  of  water ;  potassic 
sulphate  in  about  i  part  in  16;  while  magnesic  sulphate  may  be 
dissolved  to  the  extent  of  a  parts  of  the  crystals  in  3  of  water. 
It  should  be  observed  that  water,  after  it  has  been  saturated  with 
one  salt,  will  still  continue  freely  to  dissolve  others. 

Many  substances  in  which  the  cohesion  amongst  their  particles 
is  weak  are  extensively  soluble  in  water,  though  they  have  but 
little  adhesion  to  it.  Such  substances  will  often  be  displaced  by 
adding  a  solution  of  another  body  which  adheres  more  strongly  to 
water.  Prussian  blue,  for  example,  is  dissolved  by  distilled  water 
which  has  been  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid ;  but  it  is  precipitated 
by  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  sodie  sulphate,  and 
the  blue  compound  subsides  on  standing,  leaving  a  clear  colourless 
liquid  above  it. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  solubility  of  a  sub- 

*  It  is,  however,  poMible  that  in  cases  which  appear  to  be  merely  those  of 
solution  a  weak  chemical  action  takes  place,  but  that  the  heat  produced  is  more 
than  oyerbaknoed  by  the  quantity  absorbed  in  the  conversion  of  the  solid  into  a 
liquid.  The  solution  of  sodio  sulphate  in  concentrated  h^droehloric  acid  pro* 
duces  intense  cold ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  solid 
into  a  liquid  is  due  to  chemical  action.  Again,  the  freezing  mixtures  obtained 
by  mixture  of  ice  with  sodic  and  calcic  chlorides  would  appear  to  owe  their 
efficacy  to  the  chemical  attraction  existing  between  these  sidts  and  water,  but 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  play  until  the  ice  is  liquefied. 
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stance  is  increased  by  heat^  it  is  not  uniformly  so.     Lime  and 
several  of  its  salts  offer  remarkable  exceptions.    Water  just  above 
the  freezing  point  dissolves  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does 
when  boiling ;  so  that  if  water,  saturated  with  lime  in  the  cold,  be 
heated,  it  becomes  milky,  and  recovers  its  transparency  as  it  cools. 
Calcic  sulphate  is  also  slightly  more  soluble  in  water  at  about 
100°  F.  (38°  C.)  than  it  is  in  boiling  water.    A  compound  of  lime 
and  sugar,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  separated  from  the  solution 
almost  completely,  if  heated  to  boiling.    But  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  the  kind  occurs  in  sodic  sulphate :  this  salt  (the  Glauber^s 
salt  of  commerce)  when  crystallized  requires  about  lo  times  its 
weight  of  ice-cold  water  for  solution,  and  its  solubility  increases 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  it  reaches  33°  C.  (gi°*4  F.) : 
irom  this  point  until  the  solution  boils,  the  solubility  decreases;  so 
that  when  a  portion  of  the  liquid  saturated  at  33°  is  heated  more 
strongly  without   allowing  the  water  to  evaporate,  hard  gritty 
crystals  are  deposited,  and   the  liquid  when  it  boils  retains  only 
about  four-fifths  of  the  quantity  which  was  dissolved  at  33°.     Sodic 
seleniate  exhibits  the  same  peculiarity;  so  also  does  ferrous  sul- 
phate, although  in  a  less  degree.     These  anomalous  results  may 
be  partly  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  heat  diminishes  the 
force  of  adhesion  as  well  as  that  of  cohesion  :  generally  speaking, 
cohesion  is  the  more  rapidly  diminished  of  the  two,  although  not 
uniformly  so ;  and  in  the  cases  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it 
would  appear  that   the  adhesion  to  water  decreases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  cohesion  of  the  saline  particles.     An  important  ob- 
servation in  relation  to  this  subject  has  been  made  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  salts  just  mentioned,  which  have  been  found  to 
undergo  a  change  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water : 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  these  salts  contain  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  known  as  water  of  crystallization :  but  this  water  is 
either  wholly  or  partially  expelled  from  the  crystals  at  a  boiling 
heat.     The  hard  crystals  of  sodic  sulphate  which  are  deposited 
during  the  heating  of  the  saturated  solution  contain  no  water. 
The  supersaturation  of  saline  solutions  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  series  of  researches  by  Lowcl,  as  well  as  by  Gernez 
and  Jeannel.     In  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  it  appeared  that  in 
many  instances  a  salt  which  ordinarily  crystallizes  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  water  may  be  obtained  in  two  or  more  different  crystal- 
line forms,  in  each  of  which  it  is  generally  united  with  a  different 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization.      Sodic  sulphate,  for  example, 
may  be  obtained  in  three  different  forms — viz.-,  i,  the  anhydrous 
salt  (NagSOJ ;    2,  a  hydrate  with  7  H^O ;    and  3,  a  hydrate  with 
1  o 
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10  HgO.  Each  of  these  varieties  has  its  specific  solubility^  which 
difiers  from  the  solubility  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  salt. 
It  is^  therefore,  possible  to  have  two  or  more  solutions  of  the 
same  salt  at  the  same  temperature^  each  of  which  shall  be  satu- 
rated^ and  yet  each  of  which  shall  contain,  in  equal  weights^ 
difierent  quantities  of  the  salt^  when  reduced  to  its  anhydrous 
condition — the  variation  depending  upon  differences  in  the  mole- 
cular constitution  of  the  salt.  Sodic  carbonate  (Na^COj)^  besides 
its  ordinary  form  with  lo  HjO,  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms^ 
each  of  which,  singular  to  say,  contains  7  H^O ;  but  the  solu- 
bility of  these  two  varieties  is  different ;  and  a  similar  observation 
has  been  made  in  the  case  of  magnesic^  zincic,  ferrous^  and 
cupric  sulphates,  and  a  few  other  salts.  Salts  which  do  not  yield 
hydrated  crystals  never  furnish  supersaturated  solutions.*^ 

Diffusion  of  Liquids. 

(56)  Adhesion  between  Liquids. — In  the  majority  of  instances 
adhesion  between  dissimilar  liquids  is  very  perfect ;  and,  from  the 
complete  mobility  of  the  particles,  the  two  liquids  become  perfectly 
incorporated.  A  drop  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  per- 
fectly mixed  with  a  quart  or  any  other  quantity  of  water;  or  a 
drop  of  water  with  a  quart  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitriol.  There 
are  instances,  .however,  in  which  this  perfect  solution  does  not 
take  place :  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  two  liquids  may, 
at  a  certain  point,  balance  their  adhesion  for  each  other,  and 
they  will  become  mutually  saturated.  For  this  reason,  when 
ether  is  mixed  with  water  by  agitation,  the  greater  part  will  sepa- 
rate on  allowing  the  mixture  to  repose :  the  ether  will  have  dis- 
solved an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  its  biilk  of  water,  and  the  water 
will  have  taken  up  about  an  equal  proportion  of  ether.  In  a 
similar  way  the  essential  oils  ai'e  soluble  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  water ;  oil  of  peppermint,  for  instance,  if  agitated  with 


*  Gernez  enumerates  about  24  other  salts  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  as  being  able  to  furnish  supersaturated  solutions.  Among  these  he  in- 
cludes potash  and  ammonia  alum,  and  several  double  sulphates,  sodic  and  ammonic 
phosphates ;  ammonic,  strontic,  and  uranic  nitrates ;  sodic,  zincic,  and  plumbic 
acetates;  potassic  arseniate,  ammonic  oxalate,  ad  well  as  sodic  borate,  hypo- 
sulphite, and  citrate ;  together  with  citric  and  tartaric  acids. 

Such  supersaturated  solutions  crystallize  at  once  on  the  addition  of  a  crystal 
of  the  salt  itself,  and  oflen  by  contact  with  a  glass  or  metallic  rod,  possibly 
owing  to  tlie  action  of  the  film  of  air  which  adheres  to  their  surface.  By  a 
sufficient  reduction  of  temperature,  all  these  supersaturated  solutions  crystallize, 
some  requiring  a  much  lower  temperature  than  others. 
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water,  and  ihea  left  to  rest,  will,  for  the  most  part,  separate, 
although  a  sufficient  quantity  will  have  been  dissolved  to  commu- 
nicate the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  essence  to  the  water.  In 
other  instauces,  the  separation  of  the  two  liquids,  as  when  oil  and 
water  are  mingled,  appears  to  be  complete. 

Wben  chlorufofin  it  dropped  into  disUlted  wut«r  it  Biokii  graftnally,  and  the 
dfopn  preserre  tbetr  rounded  outline:  bnt  if  h  diop  or  two  of  an  mlkaline lolu- 
tioa  be  added,  the  lurfoce  of  tbe  chloroform  beoomes  flattened ;  and  it  rMDiUM 
it«  rounded  charaet«T  on  again  addii^  a  few  drops  of  an  acid.  This  eiperiment 
■howB  what  Hlight  circanutance»  maj  modifj  the  coliesive  powers  of  a  liqaad, 
and  iU  degree  of  adheviaa  to  others ;  th«  adhesion  of  water  to  chloroform  being 
increased  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaU,  and  being  again  dimioiihed  by  neutralizmg 
the  alkali. 

(j7)  CoAaion  Figure*. — A  cuHous  illustratioa  of  the  struggle  between  tb« 
forces  of  coheaioQ.  and  adhesion  ii  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of  cnieMon^urei, 
to  which  attentioo  baa  been  drawu  by  Toralinaoa.  (Phil  Mag.  Oct  iS6i,  p. 
349,  and  March,  1862,  p.  186.)  These  phenomena  maj  be  beat  eiamiaed  by 
allowing  a  drop  of  some  Uijuid  spariiigly  sotuble  in  water,  sucfa  as  kreasote,  or 
one  of  the  essential  oils,  to  be  deposited  guntlj  upon  the  surface  of  clean  water 
in  awideglaaaressel  perfectly  free  from  grease:*  the  adhesion  of  the  drop  to  the 
•nrfaoe  of  the  water  will  cause  it  to  spread  out  into  a  Sim,  hut  the  ooheilou  of  the 
particles  compoeing  the  drop  imme- 

diatelj  produces  a  reaction ;  if  oil  of  FlO.  2.-6. 

lavender  be  used,  the  film  opens  in, 
a  namber  of  places,  producing  a 
worm-eaten  patt«rn,  resembling  that 
ahown  in  lig,  26,  The  arms  of  this 
figure  tend  to  gather  themaelvea  up 
into  aepsrate  smaller  drops,  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  water  spreads  them  out 
again,  then  the  cohesion  of  the  oil 
reacts  against  this,  and  soon  pre- 
TaiLi;  the  oomtequeuce  being  the 
speedy  formation  of  the  original 
drop  into  a  number  of  discs,  with 
sharp,  well-defined  outlines  and  con- 
vex auTfaces.  This  action  is  oflen 
■o  rapid  that  it  requires  a  quick  eye 
to  follow  all  the  changes. 

Now  it  appears  that  every  liquid 
has  its  own  peculiar  figure,  by  which 

it,  indeed,  may  often  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  liquids.  These  figures 
are  usually  more  or  leit  permanent,  according  as  the  liquid  under  trial  is  Ute  or 
more  soluble  in  water.  The  more  soluble  the  llquidi  tha  more  quickly  does  the 
figure  disappear.  The  figure  of  kreasote  will  lasb  for  fiiv»  minuUs ;  that  of  ether, 
w  of  alcohd,  but  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.    Thesa  figures  afo  oilen  extremely 


•  The  best  way  to  secure  thw  is  to  rinse  out  a  glasu,  to  ordinary  appearance 
clean,  with  a  few  drope  of  «1  of  vitriol,  or  with  a  strong  solutioa  of  caustic 
jwtash,  which  must  be  allowed  to  flow  over  the  entire  surface,  then  to  wash  the 
glass  out  with  abundance  of  clean  water,  not  touching  the  inaida  either  with  the 
finguiB  or  a  cloth, 
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beuiUfali  thej  are  ufmally  altered  wben  two  liquids  are  mingled  with  each 
other  ;  and,  in  many  canes,  a  practised  eye  can,  bj  the  form  of  the  figure  pro- 
duced, detect  with  certainty  the  nature  of  the  suhatance  which  has  heen  added  to 
the  original  liquid.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  he  »ery  probable  that  this  fact  may 
be  eitanaiTely  useful,  as  affordiDg  a  rapid  means  of  judging  appTOiimativoly  of 
the  purity  of  such  bodies  as  the  etxential  oiU,  raany  of  which  are  often  largely 
adulterated  with  the  fiied  oihi,  or  still  more  often  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Fig.  2  ^ 

Fio.  a8. 


shows  the  appearance  exhibited  by  kreaitol^ ;  fig.  28,  of  pnre  ether;  fig.  29,  of 

aloohol.    Indeed  the  films  of  fiied  oils  also  have  characters  perfecUy  distinguish- 


able. Sperm,  fig.  30,  aod  colsa,  fig.  31,  each  have  their  own  cohesion  fignres; 
and  Toailiiiaoo  conBidera  that  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one  to  detect  a  mixture 
of  the  two  b)'  the  appearance  of  the  film  produced  by  a  drop  of  such  a  mixture, 
the  result  being  luch  a«  is  shown  in  fig.  32. 


Fio.  31. 


Fia.  32. 


(58)  Diffvnon  of  Liquids. — If  two  liquids  susceptible  of  per- 
manent admixture  with  each  other,  but  of  diflerent  densities,  be 
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placed  ill  the  same  vessel,  they  will  gradually  be-         Pio.  33- 

come  intermixed : — ^if,  for   instance,  a  tall  jar  be 

filletl  with  the  blue  iafusion  of  litmus  for  about 

two-thirds  of  ita  capacity,  and  by  means  of  a  long 

ftmnel,  as  shown  in  fig,  33,  a  quantity  of  oil  of 

vitriol  be  cautiously  poured  in,  so  as  to  occupy 

the  lower  portion  of  the  jar,  it  will  be  found, 

after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  that   the 

acid  has   become  diffused  through   the   liquid, 

which    will    consequently  have    assumed    a  red 

colour  throughout.     If  watched  at  intervals,  the 

progress  of  the  mixture  may  be  traced  by  the 

gradual  change  of  colour  from  below  upwards. 

Graham  in  his  researches  upon  this  sul^ect 
emploj'ed  a  very  simple  apparatus  (fig.  34),  for 
measuring  the  rate  at  which  the    diffusion    takes    place.     His 
experiments  were  performed  principally  upon  solutions  of  saline 
bodies,    which    were    allowed    to   diffuse   into 
water.       A  number  of  small  phials  of  equal  '°'  ■'*' 

capacity  (about   114*^   or   4  os.   each),   were 
prepared,  with  the  necks  ground  to  a  uniform 
aperture    of   3r5°™'"   or    124  inches   in   dia- 
meter ;  into  these  phials  the  solutions  for  ex- 
periment   were    poured,   to    within    13°""-    or 
half  an  inch  of  the  top ;  the  phials  were  then  i 
filled  up  with  pure  water.    Thus  charged,  each  t 
phial  was  closed  by  a  glass  plate,  and  placed  ^ 
in  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  about  30  oz, 
(o'567   litre)  of  distilled   water,   the  mouth  of 
the    solution  phial  being   at  least  a^""-  below  the    surface    of 
the  water  in  the  exterior  vessel.     The  glass  plate  was  then  cau- 
tiously removed.     The  apparatus  was  afterwards  set  aside  in  an 
undisturbed  place,  and  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  for 
several  days.     After  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  the  mouth  of  the 
solution  phial  was  again  closed  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the 
vessel  withdrawn  from  the  larger  jar.     The  water  in  the  outer 
jar  was  evaporated,  and  the  salt  that  had  passed  into  it  was  easily 
determined  by  weight.    [Phil.  Traju.  1850,  pp.  i  and  805.)    This 
plan  of  procedure  ie  distinguished  by  the  term  phial-diffuaian. 

In  hi*  more  recent  eiperimentd  Qrabaro  lulopted  the  method  of  jar-diffii- 
rion  : — In  these  »  cylindrical  ju  of  about  15  centimetrei  in  height  and  10  centi- 
metres in  width  won  employed :  07  litre  of  dietilled  water  wa*  plaoed  in  the  jar, 
uid  then  bjr  meuu  of  a  pipette  terminating  in  averj  fine  capillary  tube,  o'i  litre 
of  the  BolatioD  for  diffusion  wm   added  slowly   bo  a>  to  form  a  atratum  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  jar.  The  jar  Was  then  set  aside  for  some  days  in  an  apartment 
maintained  at  a  constant  temperature.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  rate  of  dif- 
fusion was  ascertained  by  drawing  off  successive  layers  of  the  liquid  in  the  jar  by 
means  of  a  ficie  syphon.  The  open  end  of  the  short  limb  of  the  syphon  was  kept 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  successive  measures  of  50  cub.  centim. 
(or  1^  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  jar)  were  drawn  off  into  separate  vessels  and 
evaporated  or  analysed.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  difiusion  into  each  successive 
layer  of  liquid  was  ascertained. 

(59)  Laws  of  Diffusion  of  Liquids. — From  experiments  con- 
ducted upon  this  principle  several  important  conclusions  have 
been  deduced : — 

i.  It  is  found  that  by  employing  solutions  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  the  quantities  of  the 
substance  diffused  in  equal  times  are,  cateris  paribus,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  in  the  solution.  For  example,  four  different  solu- 
tions of  common  salt,  in  water,  were  prepared,  containing  respec- 
tively, f,  2,  3,  and  4  parts  of  salt  to  100  parts  of  water.  In 
eight  days^  time  the  quantities  diffused  were,  in  the  first  solution, 
2*78  grains ;  in  the  second,  5*54  grains,  or  just  double  the  amount ; 
in  the  third,  8*37  grains,  or  three  times  the  quantity;  and  in  the 
fourth,  I  I'll  grains,  or  almost  exactly  four  times  the  amount 
diffused  from  the  first  solution. 

ii  No  direct  relation  is  observable  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  solution  and  its  difiusibility,  but  the  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stance diffused  from  solutions  containing  equal  weights  of  different 
bodies  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  following  table.  The  solutions  in  each  case  con- 
tained 20  parts  of  the  solid,  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  and 
were  exposed  for  eight  days  at  a  temperature  of  16^  C. 

DiffusibUiiy  of  Solids  in  Solution. 


Sabstnnces  naed. 

Sp.gr.  of  lolntion 
at  16°  Cor  60°  F. 

Wdffht  In  graina 
dilniBed. 

Sodic  Chloride 

Ma^esic  Sulphate 

Sodic  Nitrate 

Sulphuric  Acid        

Sugar  Candy 

Barley  Sugar 

Starch  Sugar 

Treacle  (of  Cane  Sugar) 

Gum  Arabic    

Albumin 

IT265 

ri86 
1120 
rio8 
1-070 
1066 
I  "061 
1*069 
1060 

1053 

5868 
27-42 

51-56 
69-32 

26*74 

2621 

2694 

32-55 
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The  extreme  slowness  with  which  albumin  becomes  diffused  is 
remarkable ;  and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  its  functions  in  the 
animal  system,  where  it  is  present  so  abundantly  in  the  serum  of 
the  blood  and  in  other  important  liquids. 

On  comparing  together  the  times  in  which  different  sub- 
stances are  diffused  in  equal  quantities,  some  remarkable  nume- 
rical relations  were  discovered,  and  a  close  parallelism  was 
observed  to  hold  between  the  phenomena  of  liquid  diffusion  and 
those  which  accompany  the  diffusion  of  gases  {6y). 

It  has  been  found  that  saline  substances  may  be  arranged 
in  groups,  the  members  of  each  group  being  equi-diffusive,  and 
the  rates  of  diffusion  in  each  group  being  connected  with  the 
rate  of  diffusion  of  the  other  groups  by  a  simple  numerical 
relation.  Equi-diffusive  groups  coincide  in  many  cases  with  iso- 
morphous  groups,  but  are  often  more  comprehensive.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  most  important  of  these  equi-diffusive  groups  may 
be  pointed  out,  as  follows : — 

The  first  group  contains  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids;  perhaps  also  nitric  acid.  These  acids  are  the 
most  difiusible  substances  known.  The  second  group  contains 
potassic  hydrate,  and  probably  ammonia.  The  third  group, 
nitrates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
and  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
fourth,  sodic  nitrate,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide.  The  fifth, 
potassic  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  ferrocyanide,  as  well  as  ammo- 
nium sulphate;  probably  also  the  normal  and  acid  chromate, 
acid  carbonate,  acetate  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  The 
sixth  group  contains  sodic  sulphate  and  carbonate;  and  the 
seventh,  magnesic  and  zincic  sulphates.  The  nitrates  of  barium, . 
strontium,  and  calcium  also  form  an  equi-diffiisive  group. 

On  comparing  together  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which 
equal  quantities  of  these  different  salts  are  diffused,  these  numbers 
exhibit  a  very  interesting  proportion  to  each  other,  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table.  In  the  first  column  of  figures 
the  relative  diffusibility  of  the  different  groups  is  given  as  com- 
pared with  the  hydrochloric  acid  group ;  the  second  shows  the 
times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  weights  of  the  individuals 
composing  each  group ;  and  in  the  third  is  shown  the  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  those  times  of  equal  diffusion. 
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Ratio  of  Liquid  Difftision. 


Groups. 

Rate  of 
Diffusion. 

Times  of  equal 
Diffusion. 

Ratio  of 
Squares  of  times 
of  =  Dlffkision. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Acid 

2.  Potassic  Hydrate     
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It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  case  of  gases  (67),  the 
squares  of  the  times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  volumes 
are  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  densities.  And 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  analogy  that  the  molecules  of  these 
salts  as  they  exist  in  solution,  possess  densities  which  are  to 
each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  times  of  equal  diffusion  :  that, 
for  example,  the  solution  densities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  potassic 
hydrate,  and  potassic  nitrate,  are  as  i  :  1*62  :  3* 24, 

All  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  liquids  proceed  with 
greater  regularity  in  dilute  solutions :  as  the  liquid  approaches 
the  point  of  saturation  the  uniformity  of  action  is  interfered 
with,  by  the  tendency  to  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid. 

iii.  The  quantity  of  any  substance  diffused  from  a  solution  of 
uniform  strength  increases  as  the  temperature  rises :  for  example, 
the  rate  of  division  of  hydrochloric  acid  increases  as  follows : — 
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Graham  supposed  from  his  early  experiments  that  the  ratio  of 
diffusion  between  different  bodies,  if  compared  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, remains  constant,  whatever  the  temperature  at  which 
the  comparison  is  made;  but  subsequent  experiments  have  led 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  more  highly  diffusive  the  substance, 
the  less  does  it  gain  in  diffusiveness  by  rise  of  temperature. 

iv.  It  is  found  that  if  two  substances  which  do  not  combine 
chemically,  and  which  possess  different  degrees  of  diffusiveness, 
be  mixed  in  solution,  and  be  placed  in  a  diffusion  cell,  they  may 
be  partially  separated  by  the  process  of  diffusion,  the  more  diffii- 
sible  one  passing  out  the  more  rapidly ;  the  salt  which  is  least 


soluble  having,  however,  its  diffusiveness  somewhat  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  other.  Upon  this  fact  Graham  observes,  '  The 
mode  in  which  the  soil  of  the  earth  is  moistened  hy  rain  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  separations  hy  diffusion.  The  soluble 
salts  of  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried  down  together, 
to  a  certain  depth,  by  the  first  portion  of  rain  which  falls,  while 
they  afterwards  find  an  atmosphere  of  nearly  pure  water  in  the 
moisture  which  falls  last,  and  occupies  the  surface  stratum  of  the 
soil ;  diffusion  of  the  salts  upwards,  with  its  separations  and 
decompositions,  must  necessarily  ensue.  The  salts  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  which  are  most  required  for  vegetation,  possess  the 
highest  diffusibility,  and  will  rise  first.  The  pre-eminent  diffu- 
sibility  of  tlie  alkaline  hydrates  may  also  be  called  into  action  in 
the  soil  by  hydrate  of  lime,  particularly  as  quicklime  is  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands.' 

In  some  cases  even  chemical  decomposition  may  be  effected 
by  the  process  of  liquid  diffusion.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  ordinary 
alum  (which  is  a  compound  of  potassic  and  aluminic  sulphates  in 
fixed  proportions)  be  placed  so  as  to  become  diffused  into  water, 
the  potassic  sulphate  will  pass  out  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  present  than  the  aluminic  sulphate. 

V.  Provided  that  the  liquids  be  dilute,  it  appears  that  one 
substance  will  become  diffused  into  water  already  containing 
another  body  in  solution,  just  as  into  pure  water ;  but  the  rate  is 
materially  reduced  if  a  portion  of  the  diffusing  substance  be 
already  present  in  the  surrounding  liquid. 

In  comparing  with  these  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  diffusion 
(67),  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  all  these  points  coincide  in  the 
two  cases. 

(60)  Osmose. — Intimately  connected  with  the  ^^°- 35' 
process  of  liquid  diffusion  are  the  changes  which  occur 
when  the  two  liquids  are  separated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  porous  diaphragm.  The  phenomena  here 
are,  however,  more  complicated,  from  the  part 
exercised  upon  the  result  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
two  liquids  to  the  material  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
process  of  mixture  will  go  on  in  this  case  notwith- 
standing the  direct  opposition  of  gravitation. 

The  fallowing  oiperiment  eihibita  thia  fact  in  a  strikinf; 
manner : — Provide  a  funnel,  or  a  emull  jar  (Rg.  3J),  open  at  top 
and  botbjm,  and  fumiiihed  with  a  long,  narrow  alem;  over  the 
open  moath  ot  the  jar  tie  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder ;  fill  tbe 
jar  end  a  portion  of  the  ntem  with  spirit  of  wine  [or  with  a 
•oloUon  of  iogar  in  water),  then  place  the  jar,  with  ita  broad  end  downwards,  in 
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a  Hhallow  vessel  containing  water,  noting  the  height  at  which  the  spirit  or  the 
solution  stands  in  the  stem.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  column  of  liquid 
will  he  found  to  have  increased  in  height,  and  if  sufficient  time  he  allowed,  it 
will  have  risen  to  ;fche  top  of  the  tuhe,  and  will  at  length  overflow.  This 
phenomenon  has  heen  explained  in  the  following  manner  :^- 

Owing  to  its  greater  adhesion  to  water  than  to  spirit,  the 
bladder  is  easily  moistened  by  the  water  in  contact  with  its 
lower  snrface^whilst  the  spiritabove  wets  the  bladderwith  diflSculty; 
the  water  rises  into  the  bladder  by  capillary  attraction,  and  fills 
its  pores ;  it  thus  reaches  the  upper  surface,  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  spirit;  a  true  liquid  diffusion  of  the  water 
through  the  spirit  then  commences  (owing  to  the  adhesion  be- 
tween the  two  liquids)  ;  a  fresh  portion  of  water  rises  from  below 
into  the  pores  of  the  bladder  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
has  been  removed,  and  thus  the  liquid  within  the  funnel  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  bulk,  until  at  length,  even  in  opposition  to 
gravity,  the  liquid  overflows ;  this  flowing  in  of  the  liquid  was 
termed  by  Dutrochet,  who  first  particularly  examined  it,  endos^ 
mosis  (from  ivSov,  inwards,  and  okt^jlo^,  impulse).  At  the  same 
time  that  this  action  proceeds  from  without  inwards,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  spirit  is  passing  out  by  a  similar  process  into 
the  water  below,  and  this  flowing  out  of  the  vessel  is  designated 
exosmosis.  Upon  this  view  the  conditions  essential  to  the  phe- 
nomenon are  the  more  complete  adhesion  of  the  bladder  to  one 
liquid  than  to  the  other,  and  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of 
adhesion  between  the  two  liquids.  Whenever  these  conditions 
are  realized,  no  matter  what  the  liquids  may  be,  the  liquid  which 
most  freely  wets  the  membrane  passes  out  more  rapidly  than  the 
other  passes  in.  K  a  film  of  collodion,  which  is  more  easily 
wetted  by  alcohol  than  by  water,  be  substituted  for  the  bladder 
in  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  direction  of  the  osmose  will  be 
reversed,  and  the  alcohol  will  pass  into  the  water  more  rapidly 
than  the  water  into  the  alcohol. 

The  foregoing  explanation,  although  it  is  probably  true  for 
the  particular  experiment  with  alcohol  and  water,  is  however  in- 
adequate to  explain  the  phenomenon  generally,  which  is  one  of 
continual  occurrence,  and  is  of  importance,  especially  when 
viewed  in  its  physiological  bearings:  the  investigations  of 
Graham  {Phil.  TVans,  1854,  p.  177)  have  also  proved  it  to 
possess  considerable  interest  in  a  purely  chemical  sense. 

(61)  CondituyM  nf  Osmose, — ^The  osmometer  used  in  these  experiments 
is  represented  in  fig.  36.  It  consists  of  a  hell-jar,  ▲,  of  a  capacity  of  5  or  (5 
ounces  (from  i  jo  to  200  cub.  centimetres),  over  the  open  mouth  of  which  % 
plate  of  perforated  zinc  is  placed,  and  over  this  is  securely  tied  a  piece  of  iresh 
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os-Uadder  with  the  mnMnUr  oOBt  reinored,  or  else  an  artificial  memtrane  formed 

bf  calioo  soaked  in  nhite  of  egg  and  dipped  into  boiling  water  to  coagulate  it  j  to 

the  npper  apertnre  of  the  bell-jar,  a  tnbe,  one-tenth  of  the 

diameter  of  the  lower  opening  of  the  jar,  is  fitted.     Thiitabe  Fia.  36. 

is  open  at  both  ends,  snd  is  graduated  into  millimetrea.     A 

rise  or  fall  of  liquid  in  the  narrow  tube  amounting  to  100 

millimetres  therefore  representti  the  entrance  or  removal  of  a, 

atratnm  of  liquid  of  I  millimetre  in  thickness  over  the  whole 

BUtfsce  of   the  niembrane.     In  using   the    inBtrumeut,   the 

nembraoe  ia  well   macerated  in  pure  water,  and  tks  ialine 

•olntion   introduced  into  the  jar,  a,  until  it  stands  at  a  fixed 

mark  in  the  narrow  tube.    The  apparatus  ib  then  placed  on  a 

tripod  stand  in  a  tall  cjlindrical  jar.  fi,  and  distilled  water 

ponred  in   until  it   standi  eitiotl;  at  the   level  of  the  liqaid 

in  the  tube.    During  the  whole  eiperiment  this  level  is  care- 

fullj  maintaaned,  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  water  in  the 

oater  jar,  as  circumstances  require. 

The  principal  points  which  were  ascertaiDed  by  experiments 
conducted  in  this  way  were  the  following : — 

i.  Neutral  organic  substances,  such  as  ureajgnm  arabic,  sugar 
of  milk,  gelatin,  and  salicin,  exercise  little  or  no  osmotic  action. 

ii.  Strictly  neutral  salts,  such  as  magneaic  sulphate,  sodic 
cbloridcj  and  baric  chloride,  exercise  no  peculiar  osmotic  power, 
but  appear  to  follow  nearly  the  game  rate  of  diffusion  as  that 
which  is  observed  when  no  porous  partition  is  used. 

iii.  Alkaline  solutions,  and  especially  the  solutions  of  the 
potassic  and  sodic  carbonates,  on  the  contrary,  produce  endosmoBis 
to  a  most  remarkable  extent.  This  effect  is  observed  even  in  so- 
lutions which  contain  not  more  than  i  part  of  the  salt  to  1000  of 
water.  Indeed,  it  was  found  generally  that  these  osmotic  pheno- 
mena were  most  strongly  developed  in  dilute  solutions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  did  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  In 
these  experiments  s  large  bulk  of  water  entered  the  osmometer 
whilst  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  alkaline  salt  escaped  into 
the  water  of  the  oater  jar.  For  example,  in  5  hotirs,  when  a 
solution  of  potassic  carbonate  containing  i  part  of  the  salt  in 
1000  of  water  was  placed  in  the  osmometer,  the  liquid  in  the 
stem  of  the  instniment  rose  through  192  divisions;  and  for  each 
milligramme  of  potassic  carbonate  that  became  diffused  into  the 
outer  cylinder,  upwards  of  550  mgnns.  of  water  entered  the 
osmometer;  but  when  a  solution  which  contained  i  per  cent,  of 
potassic  carbonate  was  used,  not  much  more  than  63  mgrms.  of 
water  entered  the  instrument  for  each  milligramme  of  carbonate 
that  became  diffused  into  the  outer  cylinder.  When  the  liquid 
riaea  in  the  osmometer,  Graham  distinguishes  it  as  positive  osmose. 

ir.  On  the  other  hand,  dilute  acids,  and  solutions  of  acid  salts 
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generally,  produce  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction;  consequently 
the  column  falls  in  the  stem  of  the  osmometer.  This  eO'ect  is 
distinguished  as  negative  osmose. 

Salts  which  admit  of  division  into  a  hasic  salt  and  free  acid 
exhibit  osmotic  properties  in  a  high  degree.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  case  of  aluminic  acetate,  plumbic  nitrate,  zincic  chloride,  and 
the  chromic  and  ferric  salts.  The  acid  travels  outwards  by  diflh- 
sion,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  is  left  in  a  basic 
condition,  whilst  the  outer  surface  is  acid — conditions  highly 
favourable  to  rapid  positive  osmose. 

V.  In  every  instance  in  which  osmotic  action  is  observed  (ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  alcohol  and  cane  sugar),  a  chemical  action  on 
the  material  of  the  septum,  whether  it  consists  of  bladder  or  of 
earthenware,  invariably  occurs ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  porous 
materials,  not  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  the  liquids,  be  made 
use  of  as  a  partition,  the  osmotic  phenomena  become  insignificant: — 
for  instance,  a  plug  of  gypsum,  of  washed  unbaked  clay,  of  tanned 
leather,  or  of  compressed  charcoal,  although  sufficiently  porous, 
gives  rise  to  little  or  no  osmotic  action.  To  induce  osmose  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  chemical  action  on  the 
septum  must  be  different  on  the  two  sides,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  also  in  kind ;  such  as  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  acid 
upon  one  surface,  and  of  alkali  on  the  other,  and  the  septum 
itself  must  belong  to  the  class  of  colloids  (6a).  These  circum- 
stances are  specially  interesting  from  their  chemical  bearings,  as 
is  also  the  next  point,  which  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the 
influence  of  the  colloid  employed  as  the  septum. 

vi.  Two  salts,  when  mixed,  often  have  an  osmotic  action  very 
different  from  that  which  they  exercise  separately.  For  example, 
perfectly  neutral  potassic  sulphate  has  a  feeble  positive  osmose, 
represented  by  a  rise  of  ao"^*  in  5  hours.  The  addition  of  i 
part  of  potassic  carbonate  to  10,000  of  the  solution  raised 
it  to  nearly  loo"™-  in  5  hours,  whilst  an  equally  minute  trace  of 
hydrochloric  acid  stopped  the  osmose  almost  entirely.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  sodic  sulphate.  Sodic  chloride,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  remarkable  power  of  reducing  osmotic 
action  in  other  salts.  The  osmose  of  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate, 
containing  T-^ViT  of  the  carbonate,  was  reduced  from  179™^  to 
32™°*-,  by  the  addition  of  i  per  cent,  of  sodic  chloride.  From 
other  experiments,  it  appears  further  that  two  different  saline 
solutions,  one  placed  in  the  osmometer,  the  other  in  the  outer  jar, 
each  solution  holding  equal  weights  of  the  different  salts  dissolved 
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in  the  same  bulk  of  water^  may  also  ^ve  rise  to  osmotic  action^ 
when  separated  by  a  suitable  porous  partition. 

Liebig  has  shown  that  the  mechanical  force  of  the  osmotic 
current  may  be  measured  by  the  following  simple  means  : — Let  the 
open  extremity  of  the  shorter  limb  of  a  glass  tube  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  syphon  be  closed  by  a  piece  of  bladder^  pour  a  little  mercury 
into  the  bend  of  the  tube^  and  fill  the  shorter  limb  with  the  saline 
liquid  under  experiment ;  immerse  the  bend  of  the  tube  and  the 
membrane  in  water^  leaving  the  extremity  of  the  longer  limb  open : 
as  the  water  enters  the  tube,  the  mercury  will  be  raised  in  the  longer 
limb,  and,  when  the  column  reaches  a  certain  height,  the  two  liquids 
will  intermix  without  change  of  volume.  The  length  of  the  column 
which  has  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  shorter  limb  must  be  measured,  and  when  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  column  obtained  with  other  liquids  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  offers  a  comparative  measure  of  the  osmotic  force 
for  each.  Osmotic  action  thus  offers  an  interesting  case  of  the 
direct  conversion  of  chemical  attraction  (on  the  septum)  into  motive 
power,  the  extent  of  which  admits  of  ready  numerical  expression. 

Osmotic  phenomena  are  constantly  going  on  both  in  plants  and 
in  animals ;  for  in  their  tissues,  liquids  of  very  different  natures, 
sometimes  acid,  still  more  often  alkaline,  are  circulating  through 
vessels  necessarily  constructed  of  flexible  and  porous  materials ;  and 
in  the  economy  both  of  the  vegetable  and  of  the  animal  creation 
such  actions  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  vital  functions.  In  fact,  we  as  yet  know  not  how  intimately 
the  entire  processes  of  absorption,  nutrition,  and  secretion  are 
connected  with  the  operations  of  liquid  diffusion  and  of  endosmosis. 

(62)  Dialysis — Crystalloids  and  Colloids. — In  a  subsequent 
memoir  {Phil,  Trans,  ^86I,  p.  1 83),  Graham  has  pursued  the  subject 
of  liquid  diffusion,  and  applied  the  process  to  the  purposes  of  che- 
mical analysis.  The  most  remarkable  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  in  this  memoir  is  that  all  bodies  are  chemically  referable 
to  one  or  other  of  two  great  classes,  which  he  distinguishes  as 
crystalloids  and  colloids.  Bodies  susceptible  of  crystallization,  or 
crystalloids,  form  a  solution  generally  free  from  viscosity,  and 
they  are  always  sapid ;  they  are  especially  endowed  with  the  ten- 
dency to  diffusion  through  a  porous  septum :  whilst  the  colloids, 
or  jelly-like  substances  (from  koWti,  glue),  such  as  gum,  starch, 
dextrin,  tannin,  gelatin,  albumin,  and  caramel,  arc  characterized 
by  a  remarkable  sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  diffusion  or  to 
crystallization;  when  pure,  they  are  also  tasteless  or  nearly  so. 

Magnesic  sulphate,  for  instance,  one  of  the  least  diffusible 
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crystalline  bodies^  has  a  diffusibility  7  times  as  great  as  that  of 
albumin^  and  14  times  as  great  as  that  of  caramel^  if  compared 
by  determining  the  relative  weights  which  are  diffused  in  equal 
times  under  similar  circumstances. 

If  we  compare  together  the  times  required  for  the  difFusion  of 
equal  weights  of  different  substances^  calling  the  time  of  hydro- 
chloric acid^  the  most  diffusible  of  known  bodies^  unity^  the 
following  table  may  be  formed  of 

Approximative  Times  of  Equal  Diffusion. 

Hydrochloric  acid i 

Sodic  chloride 2*33 

Cane-sugar 7 

Magnesic  sulphate 7 

Albumin 49 

Caramel 98 

In  making  these  experiments^  some  insoluble  colloid^  such  as 
a  sheet  of  the  paper  modified  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  '  parchment  paper/  is  employed  as  a 
septum  through  which  the  diffusion  may  take  place.  A  ready 
dialysis  (from  Sea,  asunder,  Xvaic?  separation),  or  separation  of 
crystalloid  and  colloid  bodies,  may  be  effected  in  the  following 
manner : — Prepare  a  shallow  tray  by  stretching  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment paper  over  one  side  of  a  hoop  of  gutta  percha ;  place  the 
mixture  for  experiment  in  the  tray,  and  then  float  it  in  a  shallow 
dish  of  pure  water,  the  bulk  of  the  water  being  from  4  to  10  times 
that  of  the  mixture.  In  the  course  of  24  or  48  hours,  the  sepa- 
ration will  have  taken  place  more  or  less  completely.  In  this  way 
a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  for  instance,  after  admixture  with 
various  articles  of  food,  readily  diffuses  out.  If  the  diffusate  be 
evaporated  down  to  a  small  bulk,  the  arsenious  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained nearly  free  from  organic  matter,  and  sufiSciently  pure  to 
yield  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  process  of  dialysis  has  already  received  important  appli- 
cations both  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  laboratory.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  organic  mixtures  for  poisons,  it  affords  a  simple  method 
of  separating  almost  all  crystalline  bodies,  such  as  the  mineral 
poisons  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  from  the  mass  of  organic  fluids 
without  introducing  any  extraneous  substance,  thus  leaving  the 
mixture  perfectly  fit  for  other  modes  of  examination. 

By  dialysing  solutions  of  salts  of  aluminium,  chromium,  and 
iron,  the  hydrates  of  the  metals  remain  in  the  soluble  condition. 
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the  crystalloid  acids  having  been  separated.  When  a  solution  of 
an  alkaline  silicate  to  which  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
has  been  added  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner^  the  sodic  chloride 
and  free  hydrochloric  acid  are  removed  and  the  silicic  acid  re* 
mains  in  the  soluble  colloid  condition. 

Many  colloidal  bodies  of  organic  origin^  such  as  gum^  albumin, 
or  caramel,  may  in  a  similar  way  be  freed  from  saline  impurities, 
which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove  by  other 
means.  Difiusion,  indeed,  takes  place  very  perfectly  from  solid 
hydrated  colloids ;  this  may  be  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
following  experiment : — 

Let  JO  parts  of  common  salt  and  2  of  gelose,  or  Japane»e  gelatin,  be 
disM)lved  in  hot  water,  which  must  be  added  till  it  forms  loo  parts  of  solution. 
If  this  be  poured  into  a  glass  jar,  it  will  set,  on  cooling,  into  a  firm  jellj ;  now 
pour  upon  this  700  parts  of  a  similar  solution  of  gelose,  but  containing  no  sodic 
chloride ;  this  also  will  set  into  solid  jelly.  In  an  experiment  made  in  this  way, 
the  whole  was  left  undisturbed  for  eight  days,  and  the  result  was  compared  with 
a  similar  experiment,  in  which  diffusion  of  the  salt  was  allowed  to  take  place  into 
an  upper  stratum  of  water  instead  of  one  of  gelose.  The  rate  of  diffusion  was 
found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  but  rather  the  more  rapid  in  the 
case  of  the  solid  jelly.  This  process  may  be  watched  very  readily  by  substituting  a 
coloured  salt,  such  as  cupric  sulphate,  or  potassio  dichromate,  for  the  sodic  chloride. 

Graham  has  suggested  the  following  explanation  of  the  process 
of  dialysis : — ^The  water  in  the  colloidal  septum  is  not  directly 
available  as  a  medium  for  diffusion,  being  in  a  state  of  true  chemical 
combination,  feeble  though  it  be.  Soluble  crystalloids,  however, 
can  separate  water,  molecule  after  molecule,  from  the  hydrated 
colloid  constituting  the  septum ;  the  crystalloid  in  this  manner 
obtains  the  liquid  medium  required  for  its  diffusion,  and  thus 
makes  its  way  through  the  gelatinous  septum. 

Graham  indeed  supposes  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  dialyse 
the  food  during  digestion,  absorbing  the  crystalloids  and  rejecting 
all  the  colloids,  an  action  favoured  by  the  thick  coating  of  mucus 
which  generally  lines  the  stomach.  This  suggestion  probably 
requires  some  limitation ;  otherwise  starch,  gelatin,  and  other  col- 
loids, unless  previously  converted  into  crystalloids,  would  be  wholly 
unabsorbed  after  they  have  been  swallowed.  The  process  of  dialysis, 
though  most  commonly  exhibited  in  animal  and  vegetable  textures, 
is  not  confined  to  them.  For  example,  the  cementation  of  iron,  or 
the  process  of  its  slow  carburation  during  its  conversion  into  steel, 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  colloid  diffusion,  the  pasty  condition  to 
which  iron  is  reducible  at  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature  being 
referred  by  Graham  to  its  assumption  of  the  colloidal  form. 

Colloid  bodies  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  organic  king- 
dom^ though  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  amongst  its  con- 
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Btituents;  aad  owiug  to  their  tendenCT  to  undergo  slow  but 
perpetual  moleculftr  change,  together  with  their  peculiar  relatioaa 
to  water,  they  seem  to  be  especially  suited  to  foi-m  the  plastic 
materials  required  for  building  up  the  tissues  of  the  living  orgaoism. 
Indeed,  the  crystalloid  appears  to  be  the  static,  whilst  the  col- 
loid ia  the  dynamic  condition  of  a  body  ;  and  the  usual  tendency 
of  the  colloid  is  gradually  to  approach  the  crystalloid  form. 

The  chemistry  of  a  body  in  the  colloid  condition  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  same  body  in  its  crystalloid  form.  Hydrated 
or  gelatinous  silicic  acid,  soluble  alumina,  a  particular  soluble  form 
of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  and  of  chromic  oxide,  are  instanced  by 
Graham  as  belonging  to  the  clans  of  inorganic  colloids.  Each 
of  them,  in  this  state,  possesses  properties  quite  different  from 
those  which  it  exhibits  in  its  ordinary  or  crystalline  form.  Some 
colloids  are  soluble  in  water,  as  gelatin  and  gum  arable  ;  some 
are  insoluble,  like  gum  tragacanth :  some  form  solid  compounds 
with  water,  as  for  example,  gelatin  and  tragacanth ;  whilst  others, 
like  tannic  acid,  do  not.  In  colloids  water  of  gelatinization 
appears  to  represent  in  some  measure  the  water  of  crystallization 
in  crystalloids.  Colloids,  though  often  largely  soluble,  are  held 
in  solution  by  a  very  feeble  force.  Fluid  colloids  appear  always 
to  have  a  gelatinous  or  pectous  condition,  and  they  easily  pass 
from  the  liquid  to  the  gelatinous  state. 

The  combining  proportion  of  colloids  is  generally  high,  although 
the  ratio  between  the  elements  of  the  substance  may  be  simple, 
and  it  seems  not  to  be  improbable  that  the  grouping  together  of 
a  number  of  crystalloid  molecules  may  be  one  of  the  essential 
requisites  for  the  development  of  the  colloid  condition, 

FlO.  37.  (^3)   Flom    of   lAqaid*     through     Capillary 

Tabei. — An  interesting  and  clone  oonneiion  exists 
between  the  aubjecta  which  have  just  been  considered 
and  liquid  trantpiraiion,  or  the  flow  of  liquids 
throagh  capillsry  tube*.  The  roost  extensive  snd 
complete  set  of  eiperiments  hitherto  made  wpon  this 
brunch  of  research  is  due  to  Poiseuille.  [Ann.  de 
Ckimie,  III.  jcxi.  76.) 

F\g.  37  will  explain  the  method  of  conducting 
theM  eiperiments :  A  ia  a  hollow  conical  metallic  vesael 
which  can  be  attached  b;  a  screw  joint  to  a  capacious 
receiver  of  condensed  air,  the  exact  pressure  of  which 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  gauge  attached  to  it;  b  ia 
a  g\tma  globe,  of  about  half  a  cubic  inch  J8"-)  in  caps* 
,  city,  which  contains  the  liquid  under  experiment ;  it  is 

connected  with  tlie  metallic  vessel,  a,  by  a  glass  tabe 
of  narrow  bore.     A  similar  tube  proceeds  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  globe,  and  to  thiii  is  attached  tb« 
capillaij  tube,  c,  thediameterand  length  of  whivbare  carefully  detennined.  The 
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object  of  tbe  little  bulb,  <£,  is  merely  to  enable  the  observer  aoearately  to  define 
the  termination  of  the  capillary  tube,  e  is  a  vessel  which  is  filled  with  water, 
provided  with  an  accurate  thermometer,  for  observing  and  regulating  the  tem« 
perature.  When  an  experiment  is  to  be  made,  the  end  of  the  capillary,  c,  is 
introduced  into  the  liquid,  and  the  globe,  B,  is  filled  by  attaching  it  to  an  exhaust- 
ing syringe.  When  the  liquid  has  risen  a  little  above  the  line,  e,  the  syringe  is 
detached,  and  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  vessel  of  condensed  air.  The 
pressure  of  this  confined  air  continues  without  appreciable  change  during  the  ex- 
periment. By  opening  a  stop-cock,  the  condensed  air  exerts  its  force  upon  the 
Uqnid,  which  is  expelled  through  the  capillary  tube,  c,  and  the  column  descends 
in  the  tube  ef.  By  means  of  a  stop-watch,  the  time  at  which  it  reaches  the 
line,  0,  is  exactly  noted,  and  the  time  is  again  observed  when  the  globe  has 
become  emptied,  and  the  liquid  has  reached  the  lower  line^!  The  object  of  the 
conical  metallic  vessel,  ▲,  is  to  act  as  a  trap  or  lodging  place  for  any  particles  of 
dust  that  might  be  suspended  in  the  compressed  air,  and  which,  by  obstructing 
the  capillary  tube,  would  mar  the  result. 

From  the  inquiries  of  Poiseuille,  it  appears  that  when  a  tube  exceeds  a  certain 
length  (which  is  greater  as  the  diameter  increades),  the  following  laws  regulate 
the  rate  of  efflux  of  the  liquid : — i.  That  the  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure ; 
BO  that,  with  a  double  pressure,  double  the  amount  of  liquid  is  discharged  in 
equal  times.  2.  That  with  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  and  under  equal  pressure, 
the  quantities  discharged  in  equal  times  are  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  tube : 
if  from  a  tube  i  decimetre  in  length,  lo  grammes  escape  in  five  minutes,  from  a 
similar  tube,  2  decimetres  long,  only  5  grammes  would  flow  out  in  the  same  time. 
3.  That  in  tubes  of  equal  lengths,  but  of  diiferent  diameters,  the  flow  is  as  the 
fourth  powers  of  the  diameters  $  for  example,  if  tubes,  one  of  0*4  millimetre, 
another  of  0*2  millimetre  in  diameter,  be  compared  together,  the' efflux  from  the 
larger  tube  would  be  16  times  as  great  as  from  the  smaller,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  1*  :  4\  or  as  I  :  16,  although  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  only  twice  as  great. 

To  the  chemist,  however,  the  most  interesting  part  of  these,  experiments  is 
that  which  displays  the  effect  produced  by  varying  the  kind  of  body  which  is 
allowed  to  flow  through  the  capillary  tube.  The  material  of  which  the  tube  itself 
is  made  does  not  appear  to  influence  the  result ;  but  the  nature  of  the  solution 
employed  exercises  the  most  marked  effect.  The  liquids  used-  were,  in  most 
cases,  solutions  in  water  of  various  bodies,  especially  of  salts.  In  the  nm'ority 
of  instances  the  flow  of  the  solution  was  slower  than  that  of  distilled  water. 
All  the  alkalies  occasioned  this  retardation.  In  a  few  cases  no  sensible  effect 
was  produced.  Thus,  neither  argentic  nitrate,  corrosive  sublimate,  sodic  iodide, 
ferrous  iodide,  nitric»hydriodic,bromic,  nor  hydrobromic  acid  seemed  to  have  any 
influence ;  whilst  the  hydroeulphurio  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  a  few  of  the  salts 
of  potassium  and  ammonia, — ^viz.,  the  nitrates  and  chlorides  of  potassium  and  am- 
monium, the  iodide,  bromide,  and  cyanide  of  potassium — increased  the  rapidity  of 
the  flow :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  concentrated  solutions  of  potassic  iodide  abo?e  a 
temperature  of  60^  C,  and  of  potassic  nitrate  above  40°  C,  actually  flow  more 
slowly  than  distilled  water  does.  Strict  attention  to  the  temperature  at  which 
these  comparisons  are  made  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  both  with  water  and  with 
dilute  solutions  generally,  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  produces  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of  efflux.  Water,  for  instance,  at  45^  C,  escaped  through 
the  same  tube  with  a  rnpidity  i\  times  as  great  as  it  did  at  5°  C. 

Hitherto  no  connexion  has  been  traced  between  the  rate  of  efflux  of  the 
liquid  and  its  density,  capillarity,  or  fluidity.  The  capillarity  of  alcohol,  as 
well  as  its  density,  inureases  in  proportion  as  it  is  diluted  with  water,  whilst  its 
fluidity  diminishes ;  but  experiment  has  proved  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
spirit  of  wine  and  water  flows  out  with  considerably  less  than  half  the  rapidity 
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of  pure  alcohol,  and  with  less  than  one  third  of  that  of  distilled  water.  The  dila- 
tion of  alcohol,  therefore,  to  a  certain  point,  retards  its  efflux,  and  heyond  that 
point  increases  it :  the  minimum  rate  of  efflux  corresponds  with  that  particular 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  which  is  attended  with  the  maximum  of  oontrac* 
tion  after  admixture  of  the  two  liquids.  The  degree  of  solubility  of  a  body  in 
water  appears  to  exercise  but  a  secondary  influence  on  the  phenomenon.  PoiseuiUe 
shows  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  various  solutions,  when  introduced  into 
the  blood  of  a  living  animal,  provided  that  they  do  not  cause  the  serum  to 
coagulate,  produce  effects  of  acceleration  or  retardation  on  the  capillary  cir- 
culation, corresponding  with  those  which  are  observed  with  the  same  liquids  in 
capillary  tubes  of  glass.  He  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case  by  direct  experiment 
with  potassic  iodide  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  horse ;  and  has  shown 
that  when  various  salts  are  mingled  with  serum,  and  the  liquids  are  allowed  to 
flow  out  through  small  tubes,  retardation  or  acceleration  occurs,  as  in  the  oor* 
responding  cases  with  their  aqueous  solutions. 

Effltix  of  Liquids  through  Fine  Tubes. 


Tempentnre  52*''x6  F.  (zz<*-2  C.) 

(iiO-SC.) 

S3';49F. 
(ii«»-9C.) 

DistUled  Water. 

Potassium 
Ammonium    ... 

Sodium 

Lead       

Strontium 

Calcium 

Magnesium    ••• 

Alum      •••     ... 

STS'-S 

566'''2 

5<Js"o 

Nitrate. 

Svlphata. 

PhM. 
phate. 

AnenUte. 

Car. 
boDAte. 

Oxalate. 

Chloride. 

564''-5 

5694 

575*9 

572'! 
5788 

581-2 
583-3 

578^-9 
5820 

590-3 
590*5 

590-3 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

S88'-o 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

688"-3 

•  ■    ■ 

5925 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

57i"i 

5742 
578-4 

... 

56o'^-8 

5609 
5694 

5712 

574*9 

... 

592-4 

Tartar  Emetic,  581*2 

Distilled  water 
Arsenious  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Oxalic  acid 
Acetic  acid 
Citric  acid 


••• 


575'';8 
578-6 

5828 

5829 

5855 
5860 


Arsenic  acid  ... 
Sulphuric  acid 
Pure  serum.  Ox 
Madeira  wine 
Sparkling  Sillery 
Jamaica  rum... 


586"-3 
589*6 
1048-5 

I '341 
1462*8 
1831-9 


The  preceding  table  contains  several  of  Poiseuille's  results,  numerically  ex- 
pressed. The  solutions  employed  contained  i  per  cent,  of  the  various  substances 
mentioned,  except  in  the  case  of  the  last  four  liquids.  They  were  exposed  to  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  i  metre  (39-37  inches)  in  height,  at 
the  temperature  of  1 1^*2  C,  unless  otherwise  noted ;  and  escaped  through  a  tube 
64  millimetres  in  length,  and  0*24946°™^.  in  diameter.  "^The  numbers  in  the 
table  indicate  the  time  occupied  in  seconds,  for  the  efflux  of  equal  bulks  of  the 
liquids  used — ^viz.,  6'6  cubic  centimetres. 

The  observation  of  Poiseuille,  that  diluted  alcohol  has  a  point  of  maximum 
retardation  coincident  with  the  degree  of  dilution  at  which  the  greatest  condensa- 
tion of  the  mixed  liquids  occurs,  or  at  a  point  in  which  i  molecule  of  alcohol  and 
3  of  water  (C,H^O,  3  H,0)  are  present  in  mixture,  served  as  a  starting-point 
to  Graham  for  a  new  inquiiy.    (Fhil,  Tram.  1861,  p.  373.)    The  rate  of  tran- 
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spiration  he  ha«  proved  to  be,  in  certain  cases,  connected  with  chemical  composition. 
The  3-atom  hydrate  of  methjlic  alcohol,  althoagh  not  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  condensation  in  volume,  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  its  transpiration- 
rate  similar  to  that  of  dilute  vinic  alcohol.  The  acids,  also,  in  many  cases,  exhibit 
a  characteristic  retardation  of  transpiration  at  a  particular  degree  of  hydration. 

As  a  result  of  his  inquiries,  Graham  also  concludes  that  as  far  as  his  ob» 
servations  upon  different  alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids,  extend,  the  order  of  succession 
of  Individ  nid  substances  in  any  homologous  series  would  be  indicated  by  the  de- 
gree  of  transpirability  of  these  substances  as  clearly  as  it  is  by  their  comparative 
volatility. 

The  following  table  contains  a  rSswnS  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  results 
obtained  by  Ghraham  upon  this  subject.  The  transpiration  time  of  water  at  the 
particular  temperature  employed  is,  in  all  cases,  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison : — 


Liquid  (ondQated). 

Transpira* 
tion  tiroe. 

Deeree  of 
Uydntitti. 

Transpira- 
tion time. 

"acer   ...     ••«     •«.  ,,,     ,,«     ,,, 

I'OOOO 

Methylic  Alcohol,  CH.O 

06300 

+  3H,0 

I-802I 

Vinic  Alcohol,  CjHgO       

Amylic  Alcohol,  Q^^fi   

1-1950 

+  3H,0 

2*7872 

3-6490 

Ethyl  Formiate 

O'gllO 

Ethyl  Acetate     

0-5530 

Ethyl  Butyrate 

0-7500 

Ethyl  Valerate 

0-8270 

Acetic  Acid  (HCjH.O,)    

Butyric  Acid  (HC.  K A) 

I -2801 

+  H,0 

2*7400 

r5<56o 

+  H,0 

3-2790 

Valeric  Acid  (HC^HjO,)    

2i.5.'>o 

+  H,0 

38390 

Nitric  Acid  (HNO.) 

0-9899 

+a4 

21034 

Sulphuric  Acid  (HjSOJ    

»i'65i4 

237706 

Acetone  (C,H,0)       

0*4010 

+  6H,0 

1-6040 

In  hydrated  substances,  the  extent  to  which  transpiration  is  affected  by  the 
annexation  of  water,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  combination. 
In  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  the  maximum  transpiration  tiroe  occurs  with  the 
hydrate  (H,SO^,H,0),  in  acetic  acid  with  the  compound  (HC,H,0,,HjO),  in  nitric 
acid  with  (2  HNO,,  3  H,0),  and  in  alcohol  with  the  hydrate  (C,H,0,  3  H,0). 

(64)  Adhesion  of  Gases  to  Liquids, — The  adhesion  of  gases 
to  liquids,  although  not  quite  so  evident  as  that  of  solids  to 
liquids,  is  yet  attended  with  results  almost  equally  important. 
It  is  exemplified  in  the  pouring  of  liquids  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  by  the  bubbles  which  are  carried  down  with  the  de- 
scending stream,  and  which  rise  and  break  upon  the  surface  of 
the  liquid. 

Adhesion,  however,  produces  in  the  effects  of  solution  which 
attend  the  mutual  action  of  gases  and  liquids,  results  which  are 
far  more  general  in  their  operation.  All  gaseous  bodies  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  soluble  in  water  :  some,  as  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonia,  being  absorbed  by  it  with  extreme  rapidity,  the 
liquid  taking  up  400  or  600  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas ;  in  other 
instances,  as  occurs  with  carbonic  anhydride,  water  takes  up  a 
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volume  equal  to  its  own ;  whilst  in  the  ease  of  nitrogen^  oxygen^ 
and  hydrogen,  it  does  not  take  up  much  more  than  from  a 
twentieth  to  a  fiftieth  of  its  bulk.  As  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is 
the  power  which  is  here  opposed  to  adhesion,  and  which  at  length 
limits  the  quantity  dissolved,  it  is  found  that  the  solubility  of 
each  gas  is  greater,  the  lower  the  temperature,  and  the  greater  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Dr.  Henry  found 
that  at  any  given  temperature,  the  volume  of  any  gas  which  was  ab« 
sorbed  was  uniform,  whatever  might  be  the  pressure ;  consequently 
that  the  weight  of  any  given  gas  absorbed  by  a  given  volume  of 
any  liquid  at  a  fixed  temperature  increased  directly  with  the 
pressure.  If  the  pressure  be  uniform,  the  quantity  of  any  given 
gas  absorbed  by  a  given  liquid  is  also  uniform  for  each  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  numerical  expression  of  the  solubility  of  each  gas  in 
such  liquids  is  termed  its  coefficient  of  absorption,  or  of  solubility y 
at  the  particular  temperature  or  pressure ;  the  volume  of  the  gas 
absorbed  being  in  all  cases  calculated  for  o^  C,  under  a  pressure 
of  760""*'^  of  mercury.  For  instance,  i  volume  of  water,  at 
0°  C,  and  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  760™™*,  dissolves 
0*041  ^4  ^^  ^^  volume  of  oxygen  ;  and  this  fraction  represents  the 
coefficient  of  absorption  of  oxygen  at  that  temperature  and 
pressure.  All  water  contains  a  certain  small  proportion  of 
air  in  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  solubility  of  the  gases  of 
which  the  atmosphere  consists ;  and  if  placed  in  a  vessel  under 
the  air-pump,  so  as  to  remove  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  its 
surface,  the  dissolved  gases  rise  through  the  liquid  in  minute 
bubbles.  Small  as  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  taken  up  by 
water  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
life  of  all  aquatic  plants  and  animals ;  if  the  air  be  expelled  from 
water  by  boiling,  and  it  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  to  prevent 
it  from  again  absorbing  air,  fish  or  any  aquatic  animals  placed  in 
such  water  quickly  perish.  Even  the  life  of  the  superior  animals 
is  dependent  upon  the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  the  fluid  which 
moistens  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  this 
gas  is  absorbed  into  tLe  mass  of  the  blood  as  it  circulates  through 
the  pulmonary  vessels. 

If  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  gases  be  placed  in  contact  with 
a  liquid,  a  portion  of  each  gas  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  amount 
of  each  so  dissolved  will  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  volume 
of  each  gas  in  the  mixture  multiplied  into  its  coefficient  of  solu- 
bility at  the  observed  temperature  and  pressure : — For  instance,  if 
it  be  assumed  in  round  numbers,  that  atmospheric  air  contains 
one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  four-fifths  of  its  bulk  of 
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nitrogen,  the  amount  of  each  of  these  gases  which  water  should 
absorb  from  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  under  a  pressure 
of  760™°"',  may  be  calculated  in  the  following  manner.  The  co- 
efficient of  absorption  for  oxygen  at  15®  C.  is  0*0^989,  that  of 
nitrogen  is  o'o  1478  : — 

■J-  0*0^989  =  0*00597  proportion  of  oxygen  dissolved. 
^  o"oi478  =  o'OLiSz  proportion  of  nitrogen  dissolved. 


0*01779  proportion  of  air  dissolved. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  thus  required  by  calculation  is  rather 
less  than  double  that  of  the  oxygen,  or  66*  i :  33'9,  a  proportion 
which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

When  water  saturated  with  one  gas  is  brought  into  contact 
with  another  gas,  the  second  gas  will  gradually  expel  the  first,  and 
if  the  quantity  of  this  new  gas  be  very  large,  it  may  displace  the 
first  altogether.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  gases  in  a 
pure  condition  over  water.  Every  gas  is  to  a  certain  extent 
soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution  is  perpetually  giving  out  its 
gas  into  the  atmosphere,  and  absorbing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  so  that  these  gases  become  diffused  slowly  into  the  jar 
which  confines  the  gas  imder  experiment.  A  jar  of  hydrogen 
confined  over  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough  will  thus  in  a  few 
days  become  contaminated  with  atmospheric  air,  although  it  may 
have  experienced  little  apparent  change  in  bulk. 

From  the  experiments  of  Bunsen,  of  Roscoe,  and  others,  it 
appears  that  Henry^s  law  is  exact  for  the  gases  of  moderate  solu- 
bility, but  the  more  soluble  gases,  such  as  ammonia,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  except  under  moderate  pressure, 
and  at  mean  temperatures,  do  not  strictly  follow  the  law.  In 
these  instances  disturbing  causes  are  evidently  at  work.  In  the 
case  of  chlorine,  for  example,  at  low  temperatures  a  definite  crys- 
talline hydrate  is  formed,  so  that  true  chemical  attraction  con- 
spires to  exalt  the  effect  of  adhesion.  In  the  solution  of  the  very 
soluble  gases  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  occurs,  and 
a  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  takes  place. 

The  following  table  shows  the  solubility  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal gases,  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  with  the  barometer  at 
76o"'"*'  (Bunsen,  Liebig's  Annal,  xciii.  1,  and  Carius,  lb,  xciv. 
129).  All  these  gases,  with  the  exception  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
may  be  expelled  from  the  water  by  long-continued  boiling : — 
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Solubility  of  Gases  in  Water  and 

in  Alcohol 

• 

Volumes  of  each  Ghis  dissolved  in  i 

Volume 

Gaaes. 

Of  Water. 

Of  Alcohol. 

At  32°  F. 

^*59;f. 

Ataaop. 

At  59^  F. 

or  o<*  C. 

or  IS**  C. 

or  o<»  C. 

or  15*  C. 

Ammonia 

1049*60 

722*2 
458-0 

Hydrochloric  Acid  . . . 

505*9 

Sulplmrons  Anhydride 

68-861 

43564 

32862 

144-55 

Sulphurettwi    Hy- ) 
dro^en J 

4-370^ 

3-2326 

I7'89i 

9539 

Chlorme ... 

solid 

2-368 

Carbonic  Anhydride .. 

1-7967 

10020 

4*3295 

31993 
3*2678 

Nitrous  Oxide 

1-305? 
02563 

07780 

4*1780 

defiant  Gas    

0*16150 

3'595o 

2-8825 

Nitric  Oxide    

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0-31606 

0-27478 
0-48280 

Marsh  Gas       

005449 

003909 

052259 

Carbonic  Oxide 

o'03287 

002432 

0-20443 

0-20443 

Oxygen    

0*04114 

002989 

0-28397 

0-28397 

Nitrogen 

0-02035 

0-01478 

0*12634 

0*12142 

Air 

^^n-    •••      ...      •••      ••« 

0*02471 

001795 

Hydrogen        

001930 

0*01930 

0*06925 

0*06725 

Other  liquids  besides  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  the  gases 
■with  greater  or  less  avidity. 

(6^)  Adhesion  of  Gases  to  Solids. — When  iron  filings  are 
gently  dusted  over  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  a  considerable 
body  of  iron  dust  may  be  accumulated  upon  the  surface,  until  at 
length  it  falls  in  large  flakes,  carrying  down  with  it  bubbles  of 
air  of  considerable  size.  The  adhesion  of  these  bubbles  caused 
the  particles  of  iron  to  float,  for  such  particles  are  nearly  eight 
times  as  heavy  as  water.  Contrasted  with  this  result  is  the  effect 
of  dusting  magnesia  in  fine  powder  over  the  surface  of  water ;  the 
particles,  although  not  one-third  of  the  density  of  the  iron,  imme- 
diately become  moistened  and  sink.  In  consequence  of  this  adhe- 
sion of  air  to  their  surface,  many  small  insects  are  enabled  to 
skim  lightly  over  the  surface  of  water,  which  does  not  wet  them. 
If  a  slip  of  clean  platinum  be  placed  in  mercury,  it  is  found  on 
withdrawing  it  to  come  out  dry,  but  if  the  mercury  be  boiled  on 
the  platinum,  the  film  of  air  which  separated  the  two  metals  is 
expelled,  and  the  mercury  will  be  found  to  have  wetted  the  surface 
completely.  It  is  this  adhesion  of  air  to  the  surface  of  glass 
which  renders  it  necessary,  in  making  barometers,  to  boil  the 
mercury  in  the  tubes  after  they  have  been  filled,  in  order  com- 
pletely to  expel  the  film  of  air  with  which  the  tube  is  lined. 
But  the  most  striking  instances  of  adhesion  between  gases  and 
solids  are  exhibited  when  finely- divided  bodies  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.     We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
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effect  of  charcoal  when  introduced  into  solutions  (54).  Its  effects 
on  gases  are  equally  remarkable.  If  a  piece  of  well-burnt  box- 
wood charcoal  be  plunged  whilst  red-hot  under  mercury,  and  in- 
troduced without  exposure  to  the  air  into  a  jar  of  ammonia  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  absorb  these  gases  with  great  rapidity, 
and  will  indeed  reduce  them  into  a  bulk  less  than  that  which  they 
would  occupy  in  the  liquid  form.  A  piece  of  freshly-burned 
charcoal  when  exposed  to  the  air  condenses  moisture  rapidly 
within  its  pores,  and  has  been  observed  from  this  cause  to  increase 
in  weight  nearly  one-fifth,  in  a  few  days. 

Owing  to  this  property  of  charcoal,  water  saturated  with  many 
gases  may  be  freed  from  them  when  filtered  through  a  body  of 
ivory  black:  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  thus  be  removed  so 
completely^  that  it  cannot  be  detected  either  by  its  nauseous 
odour,  or  by  the  ordinary  tests.  De  Saussure  found  that  freshly- 
bnmed  boxwood  charcoal  absorbed  different  gases  in  very  different 
proportions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tabular  view  of  his 
results,  where  the  bulk  of  the  charcoal  used  in  each  experiment 
is  taken  as  i : — 

Absorption  of  Gases  by  Charcoal, 


'♦•J 


•••    ...    ••*    ••• 


Ammonia 
Hydrochloric  Acid 
SaiphurouB  Anhydride 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

Nitrous  Oxide     

Carbonic  Anhydride 


• *.     ... 


90 

55 
40 

35 


Olefiant  Gas 

...  35 

Carbonic  Oxide  ... 

...     94 

Oxygen       

...     93 

Nitrogen     

...     7*5 

Marsh  Gas 

...    50 

Hydrogen 

...     1-7 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  results  follow  an  order  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  solubility  of  the  gases  in  water  (64). 

Different  kinds  of  charcoal  vary  considerably  in  this  absorbent 
power.  The  denser  the  charcoal  the  greater  is  its  absorbent 
power.  Hunter  found  that  formed  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  was  the  most  powerfully  absorbent  of  any  which  he  tried,  both 
ebony  and  logwood  charcoal  being  much  inferior.  Stenhouse 
found,  on  comparing  equal  weights  of  three  different  forms  of  char- 
coal, that  the  relative  absorbent  power  of  each  was  as  follows : — 


GMQMd. 

Kind  ofOharooal  employed. 

Wood. 

Peat 

AnimeL 

Ammonia        

Hy droch  lor ic  Acid 

Sulphuretted  Hydroffen... 
Sulphuroos  Anhydride  ... 
Carbonic  Anhydiide 
Oxygen    

985 

450 
30-0 

335 
140 

0-8 

96-0 

6o*o 

a8-s 

27-5 

lO'O 

0-6 

43'5 

9-0 

17-5 

6-0 

0-5 
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Id  these  experiments,  0*5  gramiue  of  each  kiad  of  cbarco&l 
TFus  employed,  and  the  numbers  in  the  table  indicate,  in  cubic 
centimetres,  the  quantity  of  each  gas  absorbed.  The  more  recent 
experimeuta  of  Hunter  and  Angus  Smith  confirm  these  results. 
Tliia  absorbent  action  of  charcoal  rendCTS  it  a  valuable  agent  in 
the  purification  of  atmospheric  air  when  contaminated  with  offea- 
sive  products  of  decay  or  putrefaction,  such  air  being,  aa  Sten- 
house  has  shown,  rendered  inodorous  by  simply  passing  it  over 
fragments  of  wood  charcoal,  a  true  oxidation  of  many  of  these 
bodies  being  effected  in  the  pores  of  the  charcoal  [355)- 

Charcoal  which  is  saturated  with  one  gas,  if  put  into  a  different 
gas,  gives  up  a  portion  of  that  which  it  had  first  absorbed,  and 
takes  up  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  the  second.  Finely-divided 
metallic  platinum  also  condenses  in  its  pores  a  large  quantity  of 
many  gases,  amounting  in  the  case  of  oxygen  to  very  many  times 
its  own  volume.  If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  be  allowed  to  iall  in 
the  open  air  upon  a  ball  of  tponffy  pUtiunm,  or  platinum  in  a  fine 
state  of  subdivision,  the  metal  becomes  incandescent ;  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  combine  rapidly  within  the  pores  of  the  metal,  and 
the  heat  given  out  usually  sets  fire  to  the  jet  of  hydrogen :  ether 
and  alcohol  when  dropped  upon  platinum  black,  another  still  more 
finely-divided  form  of  the  metal,  produce  a  similar  appearance  of 
incandescence.  This  property  of  platinum  is  turned  to  account  in 
eSecting  many  important  chemicid  changes. 

(66)  Desiccation  of  Gases. — It  frequently  happens  that  in  the 
course  of  his  operations,  the  chemist  requires  the  gases  which  are 
the  subjects  of  his  experiments  to  be  in  a  perfectly  dry  state. 
Gases  are  usually  prepared  in  contact  with  water,  and  hence  become 
chained  with  a  variable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  adheres 
to  them,  and  whether  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  their  specific 
gravity,  or  to  aub- 
^"■38.  mit  other  bodies 

to  their  chemical 
influence,  it  be- 
comes necessary 
to  remove  this 
moisture  com- 
pletely. The  gas 
to  be  dried,  which 
we  will  suppose  to 
be  in  the  act  oS 
formation  in  the  glass  bottle,  a.  fig.  38,  is  allowed  to  pass  slowly 
through  a  long  tube,  b,  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  potash,  or 
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of  calcic  cUoride^  or  of  quicklime,  or  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  of 
pumice-stone  moistened  with  oil  of  yitrioi,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  gas.  The  bulb,  n,  may  contain  the  substance  upon  which 
the  action  of  the  gas  is  to  be  exerted,  and  the  gas  when  it  reaches  it 
will  be  in  a  dry  state ;  since  all  the  bodies  just  mentioned  possess 
the  property  of  combining  with  water  and  aqueous  vapour ;  and 
if  allowed  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  will  remove  nearly  every 
trace  of  moisture  from  the  gases  which  are  brought  into  contact 
with  them.  The  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  connected 
by  flexible  tubes  of  caoutchouc,  c^  c. 

DiffiAmn  of  Gases, 

The  process  of  intermixture  in  gases,  and  the  motions  of 
these  bodies,  have  been  even  more  completely  investigated  than 
the  corresponding  processes  in  liquids.  The  movements  of  gases 
may  be  considered  under  four  heads  ;  viz., — 

I.  Diffusion,  or  the  intermixture  of  one  gas  with  another. 

%.  Effusion^  or  the  escape  of  a  gas  through  a  minute  aperture 
in  a  thin  plate  into  a  vacuum. 

3.  Transpiration,  or  the  passage  of  different  gases  through 
long  capillary  tubes  into  a  rarefied  atmosphere. 

4.  Osmosis,  or  the  passage  of  gases  through  diaphragms. 
(67)  Diffusion  of  Gases. — In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 

cohesion  among  the  particles  of  which  gases  and  vapours  consist, 
mixture  takes  place  amongst  these  bodies  very  freely,  and  in  all 
proportions.  Very  great  differences  in  density  occur  amongst 
the  gases.  Chlorine  is,  for  instance^  nearly  ^6  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases,  so  that  there  is  about  three 
times  as  great  a  difference  between  the  relative  weights  of  these 
two  gases,  as  between  those  of  mercury  and  water.  But  the 
mingling  together  of  gaseous  bodies  of  different  densities  pro- 
duces a  result  very  different  from  that  obtained  by  the  mingling 
together  of  two  liquids,  such  as  mercury  and  water;  for,  if  these 
liquids  be  mixed  by  agitation,  they  separate  the  instant  that  the 
agitation  is  discontinued.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  they  have  once  become  mixed,  never  separate,  however  long 
they  may  remain  at  rest.  Indeed,  if  the  gases  be  placed  in  two  dis- 
tinct vessels,  and  be  allowed  to  communicate  only  by  means  of  a 
long  tube,  the  hydrogen  or  lightest  gas  being  placed  uppermost,  as 
represented  at  h,  fig.  39,  the  heavier  chlorine  in  a,  will,  in  the 
conrse  of  a  few  hours,  find  its  way  into  the  upper  jar,  as  may  be 
seen  by  its  green  colour,  whilst  the  hydrogen  will  pass  downwards 
into  the  lower  one,  and  ultimately  the  gaaes  will  be  equally  in* 
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tenDixed  throaghout.     If  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  be  allowed, 

thia  eqnal  intermixture  occurs  with  all  gases  and  vapours  whicli 

do  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other ;  and 

Fia.  39.  -when  once  such  a  mixture  has  been  effected 

it  continues  to  he  permanent  and  uniform. 

_i  The  rapidity  with  which  this  diffusion  occurs 

g       ff  varies  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases ; 

T  and,  contrary  to  what  a  superficial  conside- 

1  ration  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  the  more 

I  -widely  the   two  gases  differ  in  density,  the 

more  rapid  is  the  process  of  intermixture.   If 

two  tall  narrow  jars  of  equal  diameter  be 

about  half  filled  the  one  with  hydrogen,  the 

other  with  common  air  which  is  more  than 

fourteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  hydrogen,  bo 

that  the  water  in  both  shall  stand  at  the  same 

level,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ether  he  thrown 

np  into  each  jar,  the  ether  will  evaporate  in 

Jk  both,  and  cause  in  each,  ultimately,  an  equal 

^^     ^V^\ depression ;  but  the  vapour  of  the  ether  will 

^E^S^^^^^  dilate  the  hydrogen  at  first  much  more 
rapidly  thau  the  air,  for  its  vapour  will 
become  more  quickly  diffused  through  the  lighter  hydrogen.  A 
very  simple  and  striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  light  gas  becomes  diffused  into  a  heavier  one,  is  shown  as 
follows : — 


Fia.  40. 


Take  k  tube  35  or  30  cectiinetree,  or 
about  10  or  la  incbes  long,  one  end  of 
which  is  cloeed  with  a  poroueplag  of  plaster 
of  PariB,  5'™'-  thick,  that  hat  been  allowed 
to  become  dry,  and  fill  it  with  bjdrogen 
gsa,  without  wetting  the  poroas  plug : 
thin  is  readily  effected  by  introdoring  the 
shorter  limb  of  an  inverted  eyphon,  *,  into 
the  jar,  b,  fig.  40,  till  it  reuche*  the  top, 
and  then  lowering  the  jar  in  a  deep  vee«el 
of  water,  a  ;  when  the  air  hax  escaped,  the 
open  limb  of  the  ayphon  ia  dosed  with  the 
finger,  and  the  jar  ndsed  nntol  the  syphon 
can  ba  ooDvenieiitly  nitbdrevrn:  the  jar 
can  now  be  filled  witii  hydrt^en  prepared 
in  a  retort  in  the  naoal  manner.  If  the 
jar  after  being  filled  with  hydrogen  be  sup- 
ported so  that  the  water  within  and  without 
shall  stand  at  the  aame  level,  the  watur  in  the  jar  will  immediately  begin  to 
riae,  and  will  oontinne  to  do  ao  in  oppoaitinn  to  gravity,  antil,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  ibur  minutes,  it  will  atand  some  inchea  higher  than  the  aurfiue  of  the 
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water  in  ihe  outer  vessel,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  hydrogen  passing  ont  through 
the  pores  of  the  stnooo,  and  becoming  diffosed  into  the  air  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  air  passes  in  and  becomes  di£Pused  through  the  hydrogen. 

Any  dry  porous  substance  may  be  substituted  for  tbe  plaster ; 
a  film  of  collodion  on  paper  gives  excellent  results^  and  unglazed 
biscuit- ware^  or  compressed  plumbago,  is  still  better. 

By  means  of  this  simple  diffusion  tube^  taking  care  to  main- 
tain  tbe  surface  of  the  water  within  and  without  the  jar  on  the 
same  level,  as  shown  at  b,  in  order  that  the  results  may  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  disturbing  force  of  gravity,  Graham  has 
determined  the  law  which  regulates  the  rapidity  of  gaseous  diffu- 
sion. Experiments  so  made  show  that  the  diffusiveness  or  diffa^ 
sion  volume  of  a  gas  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  square 
root  of  its  density;  consequently  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
equal  diffusion  of  the  different  gases  are  in  the  ratio  of  their 
specific  gravities.  For  instance,  the  density  of  air  being  i,  the 
square  root  of  that  density  is  i,  and  its  diffusion  volume  is  also 
I ;  the  density  of  hydrogen  is  0*0692,  the  square  root  of  that 
density  is  0*2632,  and  its  diffusion  volume  T.TirTTr= 37994  >  or 
as  actual  experiment  shows,  3*83 ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  experi- 
ment conducted  with  due  precautions,  whilst  i  measure  of  air  is 
passing  into  the  diffusion  tube,  3*83  measures  of  hydrogen  are 
passing  out  of  it. 

In  tbe  case  where  different  gases  are  mixed  and  then  intro- 
duced into  the  diffusion  tube,  each  preserves  the  rate  of  difiusion 
peculiar  to  itself.  If,  for  instance,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride be  mixed  and  placed  in  the  diffusion  tube,  the  hydrogen 
passes  out  with  much  the  greater  rapidity :  a  partial  mechanical 
separation  of  two  gases  differing  in  density  may  thus  be  effected.'^ 


*  In  particular  cases  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  analysis 
of  a  mixture  of  different  gases.  Suppose  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  whether  a 
certain  gas  be  a  mixture,  or  a  single  gas — ^to  distinguish,  for  example,  marsh 
gas  (2  OHJ  from  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  hydrogen,  and  hydride  of 
ethyl  (H, +  C,H^) — ^the  two  would  give  exactly  similar  amounts  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  water  when  detonated  with  oxygen.  Bat  suppose  that,  by  endio- 
metric  analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  mixture,  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  have  been  determined,  if  another  portion  be  submitted  to  diffusion,  and 
the  residue  be  again  analysed,  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  will 
remain  unaltered  if  the  gas  consist  of  marsh  gas  only ;  whereas,  if  it  be  a 
mixture,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  will  be  diminished.  Pebal  has  ingeniously 
applied  this  method  to  the  examination  of  the  question  whether  the  vapours 
of  certain  compounds  which,  like  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  yield  anomalous 
vapour  volumes,  are  not  really,  as  Gannizzaro  supposes,  mixtures  at  those  high 
temperatures,  instead  of  chemical  compounds,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating the  truth  of  this  hypothesis  (Liebi<f's  AnnaL  oxziiL  199).     He 
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A  BtiU  more  remtrkable  remit  m*;  be  ofaUined  bj  the  xae  of  an  spparatn* 
like  the  Ibllowing. — A  poroot  tube,  Boch  m  the  long  stem  of  &  tobocco-pipe,  U 
fixed,  like  the  JDner  tube  of  a  Liebig's  refrigeTstor,  by  meuu  of  perforated  oorka, 
within  a  glaaa  or  metallio  tabe  a  fen  centimetre*  lem  in  length,  and  about  38™™' 
(ij  iDcb)  in  diameter.  A  wcond  quill  tabe  ii  made  to  pasa  throagh  one  of  the 
aorka,  and  affords  the  meana  of  commanioation  between  the  annular  apace  and 
tbe  Ticnnra  of  an  air-pump.  If  ■  Yaounm  be  maintained  in  the  outer  tube,  and 
a  commt  of  Uie  mixed  gaa  be  transmitted  through  the  tobacco-pipe,  a  portion  of 
this  gaa  will  ba  drain^  off;  whilut  anotber  portion  will  paaa  off  at  the  open 
eitremi^  of  the  porooa  tube,  and  majr  be  collected.  The  stream  of  gaa  dimi- 
niabea  aa  it  proeeeda,  the  more  diffaiiblc  gaa  being  druned  awaj  the  moat  rapidly ; 
and  the  more  alowlj  the  gaa  ii  pa«8ed  through  this  atmolyter,  aa  the  appantos 
ia  termed  by  Graham,  the  more  i  oaisantrated  does  the  hnTier  gaa  beooma^ 

For  example,  a  mixture  of  1  meaaure  of  oxygen  and  3  of  hydrogen  waa 
transmitted  nt  the  rate  of  9  litrea  per  hour ;  0*45  litre  of  the  mixed  gaa  waa 
collected.  Instead  of  0 33-3,  H66'7,  it  now  oontained  O907,  and  H^'j.  It 
waa  no  longer  eiploaiTe,  but  rekindled  a  glowing  match. 

Since  all  gases  expand  equally  {134)  by  the  action  of  equal 
additions  of  heat,  their  relative  densities  are  preserved,  and  the 
relative  velocities  of  diffusion  are  therefore  preserved  also,  what- 
ever the  temperature,  provided  that  both  gasea  be  heated  equally. 
The  rate  of  diffusion  of  equal  Tolumes  of  different  gases  becomes. 


places  aplognf  amiantbuB  (r,  fig.  41),  on  which  some  fragmeDte  of  lal-ammoniac 
d  are  supported,  within  a  tnbe  C,  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  end ;  thia  tube  it 
Bupport«d  in  a  wider  one  D,  and 
Jfia.  41.  I  cnrrent  of  hydrogen  is  trans- 

mitted through  the  tubes  a  A, 
b  B,  whiuh  are  surrounded  by  a 
charcoal  fomaoe,  by  which  they 
may  be  auEciently  heated  to 
volatilize  the  hydroohlorate  of 
amiBonia.  The  vapours  of  the 
hydrochlorate  being  formed  in 
the  inner  tube,  above  the  plug  of 
••beiitcH,  ammoniacal  gas  diffuaet 
through  the  plug  into  the  hydro* 
gen  in  the  tube  C,  and  may  he 
demonatiated  by  causing  the  iaau- 
ing  gaa  to  come  into  contact  witb 
the  reddened  litmus  paper  in  B ; 
while  the  hydrogra  which  tra- 
veraea  the  space  between  the  two 
tube*  contains  the  oorreeponding 
hjdioohloria  acid,  and  reddens 
blue  litmus  in  A.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  sat- ammoniac 
when  converted  into  vafxiur  be- 
oomea,  partially  at  leaat,  ditto- 
daUd,  as  Deville  ealla  it,  into  its  constituents,  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
ainoe  the  ammonia,  which  is  the  more  diffusible,  paaaca  out  tiirough  tha  ping  the 
more  rapidi;  of  the  two. 
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as  we  might  expect^  accelerated  by  a  rise  of  temperature ;  for  by 
heat  all  gases  are  rendered  specifically  lighter;  but  the  rate  of 
diffusion  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  direct  expansion  of 
gases  by  heat.  Consequently  the  same  absolute  weight  of  any  gas 
will  be  diffused  more  rapidly  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

The  process  of  diffusion  is  one  which  is  continually  perform- 
ing an  important  part  in  the  atmosphere  around  us.  Accumu- 
lations of  gases,  which  are  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  are  by  its  means  silently  and  speedily  dispersed,  so 
that  this  process  contributes  largely  to  maintain  that  uniformity 
in  the  composition  of  the  aerial  ocean  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  animal  creation.  Respiration  itself, 
but  for  the  process  of  diffusion,  would  fail  in  its  appointed  end, 
of  rapidly  renewing  to  the  lungs  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  in  place  of 
that  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  life  by  the 
chemical  changes  which  it  has  undergone. 

Graham  has  recently  applied  to  gasee  a  method  resemhiing  that  of  jar  diffa- 
sioQ  employed  for  liquids  (58).  A  glass  cylinder  of  0*57  metre  high  (22*44 
inches)  was  filled  for  the  lower  tenth  of  its  volume  with  carbonic  anhydride,  at 
16^  C,  the  remainder  being  filled  with  air.  The  air  in  the  upper  tenth  of  the 
jar  was  then  examined  afler  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  for  carbonic  anhydride. 
After  an  interval  of  fi?e  minutes,  0*4  per  cent,  in  one  experiment,  and  in  a 
second  0*32  per  cent,  of  this  gas  was  found  in  this  stratum,  and  in  seven  minutes 
the  amount  of  CO,  was  nearly  i  pey  cent. ;  so  that  it  appears  that  about  i  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride  will,  under  these  circumstances,  become  diffused  to  a 
distance  of  half  a  metre  in  seven  minutes.  On  repeating  the  experiment  with  a 
light  gas,  such  as  hydrogen,  it  was  found  to  travel  downwards  in  the  same  jar 
about  five  times  as  rapidly  as  the  carbonic  anhydride  ascended ;  and  Graham 
concludes  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  in  a  gas  apparently  motionless  disperse 
themselves  to  the  distance  of  a  third  of  a  metre  in  a  single  minute  {Fhil,  Trans, 
1863,  p.  405). 

Diffusion  and  Effusion  of  Gases. 


Square 

X 

Velocity  of 

RatA  td 

Gas. 

Density. 

Soot  of 
Deosity. 

VDensity. 

DUAiBlon. 
Air»i. 

Effusion. 

Hydrogen 

006936 

0*2632 

3"7994 

3-83 

3<5i3 

Marsh  Gas 

o^SSP 

0-7476 

i"3375 

1*344 

1*322 

Steam. 

0-6235 

0-7896 

1-2664 

Carbonic  Oxide 

0-9678 

0-9837 

1*0165 

1*0149 

1*0123 

Nitrogen 

0-9713 

0-9856 

1-0147 

10143 

1-0164 

OlefijuatGhis     

0*978 

0-9889 

1*0112 

1*0x91 

Nitric  Oxide     

1039, 

I  0193 

0*9810 

Oxygen      

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen   ... 

1-1056 
1*1912 

10515 
10914 

0-9510 
0.9162 

0*9487 
0-95 

0-950 

Nitrous  Oxide 

I  52  7 

I '3357 

0*8092 
0-8087 

0*82 

0-834 

Carbonic  Anhydride 

1-52901 

1*2365 

0-8 12 

0-821 

Sulphurous  Anhydride     ... 

2-247 

1-4991 

0*6671 

0*68 
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The  preceding  table  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  several  im- 
portant gases,  the  square  root  of  the  density,  or  ratio  of  the  timea 
required  for  the  diflusioD  of  eqnal  volumes,  if  the  time  for  air=  i, 
the  reciprocal  of  that  square  root,  or  calculated  diffusivencas  of 
the  gas,  aod  the  actual  numbers  obtained  by  experiment,  when 
the  barometric  pressure  and  the  temperature  were  the  same  for 
each  gas. — (Graham's  Phil.  Mag.  1855,  vol,  ii.  p.  353.) 

(68)  .^^Wton.— The  Dumben  m  the  lut  oolnmn  of  th«  teble  headed  '  Bate 
of  Effusioa,'  are  the  reealta  obtained  bj  experiment  apoa  the  rapidity  with 
wliicb  the  different  gastta  eccape  into  a  vacuum  thraagh  a  minnte  aperture, 
about  3^  of  an  inch  (o'o86'™'')  in  diameter,  perforated  either  in  a  thin  sheet  of 
metal  or  in  glass  (Graham,  Phil.  'Train.  1846,  p.  574).  It  is  evident  that  th^ 
coindde,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  erroie,  with  the  relative  ratei  of  difia- 
Rion  of  each  ga« ;  and  that  the  velocitiea  with  which  diff^nt  gases  pass  throngh 
the  same  email  aperture  into  a  vacuum,  are  inverKty  as  the  nquare  roots  of 
the  densities  of  the  gaM«.  The  lightest  gaa  entera  the  moat  rapidlj.  Change  in 
the  densit;  of  the  gas  has  hat  little  inflnence  on  the  rate  of  effusion,  the  volumft 
effused  in  a  given  time  being  nearly  uniform,  whatever  the  amonnt  of  eondensi^ 
tjon  or  of  nuefautioD. 

The  rate  of  the  efflux  of  liquids,  wheu  passing  through  an  aperture  in  a  verjr 
tltiii  plate,  is  found  also  to  be  inverselj  as  the  square  roots  of  their  deositiea. 

(69}  T^angpiration   of  Gases. — When   gases   are  transmitted 
through  fine  tubes,  a  result  very  different  from  that  fiimished  by 
diffusion  is  obtained,  corresponding  with  the  effect  already  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  liquids  which  are  allowed  to  escape  through 
Yia.  41. 


fine  tubes.      A    series    of  experiments   on   gases   and  vapqars 
(Graham,  Phil.  TVam.  1846,  p.  591,  and  1849,  p.  349),  analogoua 
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to  those  upon  liquids  by  Poiseuille,  already  described  (63),  showed 
that  the  rate  of  efflux  for  each  ^ea,  or  the  velocity  of  transpiration 
(as  Graham  terms  this  passage  of  gas  through  long  capillary 
tubes)^  is  entirely  independent  of  its  rate  of  division.  In  the 
performance  of  these  experiments^  the  gas  was  placed  over  water, 
in  a  graduated  jar,  a,  fig.  42,  so  suspended  that  the  liquid  in  the 
jar  and  in  the  bath  could  be  readily  kept  at  the  same  level.  The 
gas  was  dried,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  tube,  b,  filled  with 
calcic  chloride,  and  was  then  allowed  to  enter  through  a  long  fine 
capillary  tube,  c,  into  the  exhausted  receiver,  d,  of  the  air-pump, 
which  was  sometimes  kept  vacuous  by  continued  pumping;  at 
other  times,  the  state  of  the  exhaustion  was  ascertained,  at  inter- 
vals, by  means  of  the  gauge,  g.  In  all  cases,  the  quantities  of 
gas  that  entered  in  a  given  time  were  carefully  observed, 

TVanspirability  of  Gases. 


Gmm. 

Times  for 
TnnspiratioD  of 
Equal  Volamet. 

Velodt  J  of 
Transpiratton. 

Oxygen ... 

1*0000 

I '0000 

Air 

****  •«•      •••      •••      ...      ..) 

o'go30 

0-8768 

1-1074 

( Nitrogen     

I-I4I 

<  Nitric  Oxide        

©•8764 

1-141 

(  Carbonic  Oxide 

0-8737 

1-144 

(  Nitrous  Oxide     

07493 

J*334 
I -36 1 

<  Hydrochloric  Acid 

07363 

(  Carbonic  Anhydride  ... 

0-7300 

1-369 

Chlorine        

0*0664 

I5<^ 

Salphnronii  Anhydride.., 

0-6500 

1-538 
1-614 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

0-6195 

Marsh  Gas    ... 

©•SSio 

1-815 

Ammonia      

o-5"5 

I-93.5 
1-976 

Cyanogen 

Oiefiant  Gks 

0*5060 

o'B^Bi 

1-980 

Hydrogen      

04370 

2-288 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  overcome  the  influence  of  effusion,  and  to  furnish 
nniform  results,  to  employ  a  certain  length  of  tube,  which  increases  with  the 
diameter,  and  is  not  uniformly  the  same  for  all  gases.  If  this  precaution  be 
observed,  it  appears,  when  the  gases  flow  through  capillary  tubes  into  a  vacuum-— 

I.  That  the  rate  of  transpiration  for  the  same  gas  increases,  cateris  paribus, 
directly  as  the  pressure ;  in  other  words,  equal  volumes  of  air,  at  different  den- 
sities, require  times  inversely  proportioned  to  the  densities.  For  example,  a  pint 
of  air  of  double  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  will  pass  through  the  capillary 
tube  into  the  vacuum  in  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  for  a  pint  of  air  of 
its  natural  density.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  result,  and  stamps  the  process  of 
transpiration  with  a  character  quite  unlike  that  of  diffusion  or  effusion.  2.  That 
with  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube :  if  500  cubic  centimetres  were  transpired  through  a 
tube  3  metres  long,  in  five  minutes,  a  similar  tube,  6  metres  in  length,  would 
allow  the  passage  of  only  250  cubic  centimetres  in  the  same  time.     3.  That  as 
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the  temperature  riRes,  the  transpiration  of  equal  yoTumeft  beeomee  slower.  4. 
That  whether  the  tubes  were  of  copper  or  of  glass,  or  whether  a  porous  mass  of 
stucco  were  used,  the  same  uniformity  in  the  results  was  obtained.  By  com- 
paring together  different  gases  under  similar  circumstances,  the  rate  of  tran- 
spiration, or  rapidity  of  passage  into  a  yaounm  through  a  capillary  tube,  was 
found  to  vary  wiUi  the  chemical  nature  of  the  gas.  These  velocities  of  different 
gases  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other,  totally  independent  of  their  densities, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  known  property  of  the  gases. 

Graham  considers,  that  it  is  most  probable  that  the  rate  of  transpiration  is 
the  resultant  of  a  kind  of  elasticity  depending  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  beat, 
latent  as  well  as  sensible,  which  different  gases  contain  under  the  same  volume  j 
and  therefore  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  connected  more  immediately  with  the 
specific  heat  than  with  any  other  property  of  gases. 

Of  all  the  gases  tried,  oxygen  has  the  slowest  rate  of  transpiration ;  and 
hence  that  gas  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  standard  of  oomparison  for  the 
other  gases,  as  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  table,  which  shows  the  relative 
times  in  which  equal  volumes  of  the  different  gases  are  transpired,  and  their 
relative  velocities ;  these  are  of  course  inversely  as  the  times. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  which  differ  in  their 
rates  of  transpiration,  does  not  always  exhibit  a  transpirability  the  mean  of  that 
of  the  two  gases  when  separate.  The  transpiration-time  of  hydrogen  is  greatly 
prolonged  by  admixture  with  oxy^n ;  equal  volumes  of  these  two  gases  had  a 
rate  o£  cpooS  instead  of  072,  which  would  be  the  mean  of  the  two. 

In  the  following  table  the  transpirability  of  some  vapours  is  given.  These 
results,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  experimentiug-  upon  the  bodies  in  a  state 
of  mixture  with  some  permanent  gas,  are  not  equally  precise  with  those  attained 
in  the  case  of  the  gases  above  enumerated :— 

•  •  •  •  •  •     * 

Transpirability  of  Vapours. 

(Times  required  for  equal  volumes.) 

Ethyl  Chloride        0*4988 

Methyl  Oxide 0*4826 

Hydrocyanic  Acid   0*4600 

£ther        ...     ...     ...     ...  0*4400 


Oxygen     I'oooo 

Bromine  (about)      I'oooo 

Sulphuric  Anhydride      ...  I'oooo 

Caroonic  Disulphide       ...  o'6i()5 

Methyl  Chloride      ^'5475 


Some  very  simple  relations  in  the  transpirability  of  several  of  the  foregoing 
gases  may  be  observed.     Thus  it  hais  been.fpuud:—  .  .       . 

1.  That  equal  weighti  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  tran- 
spired in  equal  times. 

2.  That  the  velocities  of  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  equaL 

3.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrous 
o^ide  are  equal 

4.  That  the  velocity  of  hydrogen  is  double  that  of  nitrogen,  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  of  nitric  oxide. 

j.  That  the  velocities  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  as  3  :  2. 
O.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  are  as  j  :  4. 

7.  That  defiant  gas,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia  have  each  nearly  double  the 
velocity  of  oxygen. 

8.  That  the  transpiration-time  of  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  vapour 
of  ether,  and  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  the  transpiration-time 
of  the  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide. 

Carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen  have  the  same  density  and  the  same  rate  of 
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tmupiratidn ;  ao  have  carboaic  anhj'dride  and  nitrooa  oiide.  The  rotes  of  tran- 
ipiratiog  of  atmospbcric  air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  likewise  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  densities ;  but  these  seem  to  be  concnrrenoes  rather  than 
neoeiaBTy  consequencea,  aa  no  regular  couaexion  between  the  tiaiiipiration-time 
•nd  the  deDBitj  of  the  gas  can  be  traced. 

(70)  Passage  of  Gases  through  Diaphragms. — As  in  the  case  of 
the  diffusion  of  liquids  the  results  are  often  modified  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  diaphragm,  and  the  introduction  of  the  disturbing 
force  of  adhesion  to  the  material  of  which  it  consists,  so  it  is  also 
in  respect  to  gases.  This  disturbance  of  the  lav  of  diffusion  is 
Btrikingly  seen  in  the  case  of  soluble  gases,  when  the  diaphragm 
is  moist.  If  a  moist  thin  bladder,  or  a  rabbit's  stomach,  be  dis- 
tended with  air,  and  suspended  in  a  jar  of  gaseous  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  gas  being  soluble  in  the  water  with  which  the 
membrane  is  wetted,  is  conveyed  through  its  pores  by  adhesion, 
and  passes  rapidly  into  the  inside  :  the  air  in  the  interior  is  but 
sparingly  soluble,  and  is  transmitted  outwards  very  slowly ;  the 
carbonic  anhydride,  consequently,  notwithstanding  its  lower  diffu- 
sive power,  accumulates  within,  and  at  length  often  bursts  the 
bladder.  A  similar  phenomenon,  arising  Irom  the  same  cause, 
is  exhibited  on  placing  a  jar  of  air,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered 
by  a  film  of  soapy  water,  in  a  vessel  of  nitrous  oxide.  Where 
the  diaphragm  does  not  exert  this  solvent  power,  the  usual  law  of 
diffusiveness  prevails. 

This  ie  atrikinglji   eiempllfied  Fia.  43. 

bj  taking  two  Rimilar  small  Jars, 
ahowD  at  X  and  b,  fig.  43,  h  being 
filled  with  hydrogen,  a  with  air, 
And  tying  a  sheet  of  caoatchoao 
over  the  open  mouth  of  each.  0?er 
Ute  one  containing  air  invert  B 
la^e  jar  fhll  of  bjdrogen,  H* ;  leave 
the  other  exposed  in  a  jar  of 
Ut,  1! ;  in  the  course  of  ten  days 

or  a  fortnight  the  caontchonc  over  the  jar  filled  with  air  will  hare  become  convex 
from  the  endosmosis  of  the  hydrogen ;  over  the  other  it  will  have  become  concave 
from  iu  exosmoHis ;  the  motion  of  the  bydrogeo  in  both  cases  throngh  the 
oaontchoao  being  more  rapid  than  the  simultaneous  passage  of  the  ail  through 
it  in  the  oppoeiu  direction. 

It  was  proved  many  years  ago  by  Mitchell,  that  caoutchouc 
has,  like  charcoal,  the  power  of  condensing  large  quantities  of 
many  gases  by  the  force  of  adhesion ;  for  example,  it  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs ammonia,  nitrous  oxide,  and  sulphurous  anhydride.  Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  \fi  employ  any  diaphragm  in  which  this  disturbing 
force  is  not  in  a  certain  degree  observable ;  even  with  plaster  of 
Paris  it  is   appreciable,  and  slightly  modifies  the   experimental 
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results  of  diflPasion  :*  where  condensation  occurs  in  the  membrane 
to  a  large  amount^  the  gas  is  frequently  reduced  in  bulk  as  much 
as  would  be  needed  for  its  liquefaction ;  it  then  evaporates  from 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  other  gas^  just  as 

a  very  volatile  liquid  would  do.  * 

This  action  of  colloids  upon  gases  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  inves- 
tigation by  Graliam  {Phil.  Trans,  1866,  399),  who  regards  the  absorption  of 
gases,  under  these  circumstances,  as  due  to  a  species  of  solution.  He  says 
(p.  403),  referring  to  the  action  of  rubber  on  carbonic  anhydride,  '  The  first 
absorption  of  the  gas  by  rubber  must  depend  upon  a  kind  of  chemical  affinity 
subsisting  between  the  material  of  the  gas  and  substance  of  rubber,  analogous  to 
that  attraction  which  is  admitted  to  exist  between  a  soluble  body  and  its  solvent, 
conducing  to  solution.  Carbonic  acid  being  soluble  in  ether  and  volatile  oils,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  also  dissolved  by  the  hydrocarbons  of  rubber.  The 
rubber  being  wetted  through  by  the  liquefied  gas,  the  latter  comes  to  evaporate 
into  the  vacuum,  and  reappears  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane.' 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  the  absorptive  power  of  rubber  upon 
different  gases,  Graham  employed  a  diffusion  tube  about  22"^"^*  in  diameter,  and  a 
metre  in  length,  closed  at  the  upper  end  by  a  thin  plate  of  stucco,  and  open  below. 
A  thin  film  of  rubber  from  a  small  caoutchouc  balloon  was  stretched  over  the 
plate  of  stucco,  secured  with  copper  wire,  and  cemented  to  the  glass  with  gutta 
percha  softened  by  heat.  The  tube  was  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a 
vessel  of  mercury  so  as  to  obtain  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  into  which  different  gases 
were  allowed  to  penetrate,  by  enclosing  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  in  a  hood  of 
thick  vulcanized  rubber,  provided  with  an  entrance  and  exit  tube  for  gas.  The 
gas  to  be  operated  on  was  then  transmitted  steadily  through  the  chamber  formed 
above  the  film  of  rubber  by  the  hood ;  the  excess  of  gas  being  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  air.  The  mercurial  column  gradually  fell  in  the  diffusion  tube,  and  the 
time  occupied  during  a  fall  of  25"^™*  was  observed. 

Taking  the  time  occupied  for  the  passage  through  the  film  of  a  constant  volume 
of  carbonic  anhydride  as  i,  the  time  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  equal  volumes 
of  the  following  gases  was  found  by  Graham  to  be  represented  by  the  numbers 
subjoined : — 

Carbonic  anhydride i 

Hydrogen 2*470 

Oxygen 5-316 

Marsh  gas  (CHJ 6*326 

Atmospheric  air ii'^5o 

Carbonic  oxide 1 2*203 

Nitrogen ^S'S^S 

No  relation  between  either  the  diffusibility  of  a  gas  or  its  solubility  in  water  is 
exhibited  by  these  numbers. 

The  penetration  of  rubber  by  gases  is  much  affected  by  temperature,  the  sof- 
tening of  the  film  by  heat  increasing  the  rate  at  which  permeation  takes  place, 


*  Bunsen,  in  his  experiments  {Oasometry,  translation  by  Eoscoe,  pp.  198* 
233),  nsed  a  plug  of  gypsum  from  12  to  25°*™',  or  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  results  showed  that  the  phenomena  of  ti;^n6piration  must  also 
be  allowed  for,  but  from  estimating  its  importance  unduly,  he  was  led  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  Graham's  law  of  diffusion,  which  is  no  doubt  correct.  An  ela- 
borate re-investigation  of  the  whole  subject  by  Graham  has  placed  this  beyond 
question  (Fhil.  Trans,  1863,  385). 
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noWithsUnding  the  inoresse  of  eUsticitj  conferred  upon  the  varioue  gaaeti  bj- 
rise  of  tempcratare.  Air,  for  instance,  paseed  through  a  septum  ot'  rabber  at 
4°  C.  with  only  -jij-  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  passed  through  the  same  sep- 
tum at  60°  C. 

The   difference    in    the   fnoility  Fio.  44. 

with  which  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
past  tbioagh  caoutchona  suggested 
the  posaibilit/  of  meohanicallj  se- 
parating the  eonstitaenta  of  atmo- 
spheric air  to  a  oonsiderahle  extent  t 
and  the  method  by  whieh  Graham 
wBW  enabled  to  accorapliab  this  ob- 
ject most  readily  and  completely 
was  the  following : — A  SprengeVa 
UT-pnmp  [CArm.  Soc.Jbitm.  l86j, 
p.  9)  ia  attached  by  mesna  of  the 
branch  tube,  <,  to  an  air-tight  gas- 
bag, B,  This  bag  is  beat  made  of  a 
thin  bnt  cloee  silk  fabria,  coated 
with  black  rubber  apon  one  side  only, 
Xbe  vamiahed  side  is  turned  in* 
words,  and  between  the  two  sarfaces 
a  double  thickness  of  common  felt 
carpet  ii  placed.  A  glass  qmll  tube 
prqects  inwards  for  a  few  inches, 
and  is  connected  by  meaos  of  black 
vnlcaniied  tubing,  s^onred  with  ooils 
of  thin  copper  wire,  and  Tarnished 
with  fused  mbber.  An  'eihausljng 
qrringe  connected  with  the  tube,  c, 
ia  used  to  commence  the  removal  of 
tbe  air,  the  tnbe  being  oloaed  above 
by  the  clamp  at  0 ;  the  syringe  is 
removed,  and  the  fonnel,  r,  is  filled 
with  mercniy,  and  on  retaiiog  the 
damp,  the  residoal  ui  iu  s  gains 
aooess  to  thedescending  tube,  and  is  | 
swept  on  by  the  falling  mercutj. 

It  may  be  oolleot«d  when  desired  by  placing  a  small  receiver,  B,  over  the  ra- 
enrved  extremity  of  the  descending  tube,  which  should  be  of  a'^™*"'  internal 
diameter  {-^  inch).  After  all  the  contents  of  Hw  bag  had  been  thus  extracted, 
and  the  coUkpse  was  complete,  the  Sprengel  tnbe  began  to  throw  out  ur  in  a 
slow  but  very  regular  manner.  The  lur  thus  collected  was  found  to  have  expe- 
rienced what  is  regarded  by  Graham  e«  a  process  of  dialysis.  A  square  metre 
of  tDch  silk  (at  ao°  C.)  allowed  the  psss^e  of  about  I'aj  cub.  centim.  air  per 
minute,  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  uiually  from  41  to  43  per  cent.  If 
a  glowing  chip  be  introduced  into  such  air,  it  ia  rekmdled.  In  one  observation, 
at  a  temperature  of  4°  C,  the  proportion  of  oxygan  in  the  dialysed  air  was  found 
to  rise  as  high  as  47-4  per  cent. 

No  doubt,  if  on  a  large  scale  it  were  posaihle  by  sncb  mechanical  measa  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  one-h^f  of  that  which  exists  in  air,  the  con- 
centrated oxygen  mixture  might  be  applied  to  many  useful  purposes. 

(70  a)  Passage  of  Gases  through  Metallic  Septa. — Something 
analogoiia  to  tlua  actioa  of  caoutchouc  has  been  proved  by  the 
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experiments  of  Deville  and  Troost  to  occnr  in  the  case  of  certain 
metals ;  yiz,,  platinum  and  iron^  which  they  found  to  become  per- 
meable to  hydrogen  at  elevated  temperatures  in  a  very  remarkable 
and  unexpected  manner : — A  tube  of  hammered  platinum  was 
fitted  by  means  of  corks  into  the  axis  of  a  shorter  and  wider  por- 
celain tube ;  a  slow  current  of  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  was  directed 
through  the  outer  tube^  whilst  a  current  of  dry  air  was  transmitted 
through  the  platinum  tube.  At  ordinary  temperatures  no  moisture 
was  observed  in  the  air  which  passed  through  the  platinum  tube  ; 
the  porcelain  tube  and  the  platinum  within  were  then  gradually 
raised  to  a  red  heat;  at  a  temperature  of  iioo°  C.  (aoia^F.)  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  air  had  entirely  disappeared^  nothing  but 
nitrogen  and  steam  passing  out  of  the  platinum  tube ;  whilst  at 
still  higher  temperatures  the  moist  nitrogen  was  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen. As  the  tube  cooled^  the  same  phenomena  were  observed^ 
but  in  the  inverse  order,  till  at  ordinary  temperatures  no  difiusion 
of  hydrogen  was  perceptible.  A  cast  tube  of  platinum  a"™'  thick 
gave  similar  results.  {PhiL  Mag,  IV.  xxvi.  336.)  Carbonic  anhy- 
dride does  not  experience  diffusion  in  the  platinum  tube. 

Analogous  experiments  upon  a  tube  of  soft  cast  steel  drawn 
down  to  a  tube  the  sides  of  which  were  from  3  to  4™^*  thick, 
showed  that  this  material  also  is  porous  at  high  temperatures. 
In  this  experiment  the  steel  tube  was  soldered  at  each  end  by 
means  of  silver  solder  to  narrow  tubes  of  copper ;  it  was  then 
enclosed  in  a  porcelain  tube,  to  protect  it  from  the  fire,  and  raised 
gradually  to  a  strong  red  heat :  one  end  of  the  copper  tubing 
was  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  disengaged  hydrogen  ; 
the  other  terminated  in  a  long  glass  tube,  which  was  plunged 
into  mercury.  After  the  hydrogen  had  been  transmitted  for 
several  hours  through  the  ignited  tube,  the  tube  which  conveyed 
the  gas  was  sealed  by  fusion ;  and  immediately  the  mercury  rose 
in  the  glass  tube  to  a  height  of  740™™'  (29' 13  inches),  so  that  an 
almost  perfect  vacuum  was  produced  by  the  escape  of  the  hy- 
drogen through  the  substance  of  the  hot  steel  tube  [Comptes 
RenduSf  Ivii.  965). 

This  subject  has  been  pursued  by  Graham  in  the  paper  already  quoted  {PML 
Trans,  1866): — By  means  of  the  Sprengel  pump  attached  to  one  of  Deville  s 
tubes,  the  platinum  tube  was  found  to  be  tight  to  either  atmospheric  air  or 
hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  all  temperatures  below  a  dull  red  heat ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  outer  porcelain  tube  became  visibly  red,  the  hydrogen  passed 
through  the  pores  of  the  platinum,  and  in  7  minutes,  15*47  cub.  centim.  of  gas 
were  collected,  of  which  15*27*^  °'  were  hydrogen.  The  platinum  tube  which  was 
used  in  this  experiment  was  joined  without  solder ;  it  was  drawn  from  a  mass 
of  the  fused  metal,  and  was  I'l  millimetre  in  thickness,  i  sq.  metre  of  such  a 
tube  delivered  hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  approaching  a  white  heat,  in  quantity 
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of  489*2  cub.  centim.  per  minute  :  this  was  nearly  4  times  as  fast  as  the  passage 
of  hydrogen  at  20'  C.  through  a  septum  of  rubber  o'oi4™™'  thick.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen  were  tried  under  similar  circumstances,  but  neither  of  these  gases 
permeated  the  platinum.  Carbonic  anhydride,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
aqueous  vapour  were  equally  unable  to.  penetrate  the  ignited  metal. 

No  hydrogen  was  found  when  either  of  the  gases  last  named  was  used ; 
therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  dissociation  of  their  constituents  occurred 
at  this  temperature.  When  either  ammonia,  coal  gas,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid 
was  tried,  pure  hydrogen  was  found  to  have  penetrated  the  tube,  but  none  of  the 
undecomposed  gas  itself  passed  through. 

The  experiments  were  then  varied  in  the  following  manner : — ^A  porcelain 
tube  was  fitted  with  quill  glass  tubes  and  sound  corks,  and  either  closed  hermeti- 
cally, or,  when  necessary,  connected  with  a  gas-delivering  apparatus  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  at  the  other  with  a  Sprengel  tube.  A  quantity  of  clean  platinum 
wire  drawn  from  fused  metal  was  introduced  into  the  porcelain  tube,  exhausted, 
and  heated  for  an  hour.  Then  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  was  admitted  into  the 
porcelain  tube  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  the  temperature  allowed  to  fall  gradually, 
so  as  to  expose  the  met^  for  about  twenty  minutes  at  a  heat  a  little  below  red- 
ness to  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  was  then  allowed  to  cool  completely,  and 
the  excess  of  hydrogen  was  swept  out  by  a  current  of  air  or  of  nitrogen.  The 
closed  tube  was  now  exhausted  in  the  cold,  but  no  hydrogen  came  ofi*.  The  plati- 
num being  still  retained  in  a  good  vacuum,  heat  was  again  very  gradually  applied, 
and  the  action  of  the  Sprengel  pump  maintained.  Gba  b^gan  to  come  off  as  soon 
as  visible  redness  was  attained ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  hour  201  grms.  of  plati- 
num gave  off  2*  J  2*^*°' of  gas,  1*93  of  which  consisted  of  hydrogen,  and  0*19  of 
nitrogen.  The  platinum  had  consequently  absorbed  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  hy- 
drogen (or  nearly  half  its  bulk,  if  calculated  at  a  red  heat)  without  any  sensible 
change  in  lostre^  or  otherwise.  Repeated  heatings  somewhat  diminished  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed  by  this  mass  of  platinum.  Spongy  platinum, 
when  similarly  treated,  absorbed  1*48  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  with  a  sensible 
amount  also  of  nitrogen.  Sheet  platinum  from  an  old'  crucible  absorbed  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  hydrogen,  the  amount  exceeding  five  volumes.  The  gas  thus 
absorbed  appears  to  be  permanently  retained.  In  one  experiment  a  piece  of  plati- 
num which  had  been  charged  with  hydrogen  was  hermetically  sealed  in  a  tube 
with  air,  and  left  for  two  months.  No  hydrogen  escaped  into  the  tube ;  and  on 
heating  the  platinum  in  the  manner  already  described,  it  gave  off,  in  different 
experiments,  from  2*28  to  379  times  its  bulk  of  hydrogen.  Platinum  foil  was 
observed,  when  heated  in  hydrogen  only  to  230*^  C.  for  three  hours,  to  absorb 
I '45  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  which  could  not  be  extracted  in  vacuo  until  the 
temperature  was  raised  to  redness.  Copper,  by  similar  modes  of  experiment,  was 
found  to  absorb  from  0*3  to  0*6  of  its  bulk  of  hydrogen.  Gold  absorbed  0*48  its 
volume  of  hydrogen,  and  0*3  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  also  absorbed  nitrogen  from 
the  air  to  the  extent  of  about  0*4  of  its  volume ;  863  per  cent,  of  the  absorbed 
gas  consisting  of  nitrogen,  ^-^  of  oxygen,  and  the  remcdnder  8*4,  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  Silver  wire  absorbed  0*2 1  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  0745  of 
oxygen.  In  three  different  experiments  silver  sponge  (redaced  from  the  oxide) 
retained  6*15,  8*05 >  and  7*47  volumes  of  oxygen,  at  all  temperatures  below 
incipient  redness,  but  showed  no  visible  tarnish  of  its  surface. 

Iron  wire  retained  from  0*46  to  0*42  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  same 
iron,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  hydrogen,  was  exposed  to  carbonic  oxide :  the 
pure  iron  was  thus  found  to  be  capable  of  taking  up  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  hold- 
ing when  cold,  4*15  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  wire  remained  soft,  and 
did  not  beoome  hard  when  heated  red  hot  and  suddenly  cooled,  neither  was  it 
altered  in  aspect  or  in  solubility  in  adds.     Indeed,  as  Graham  remarks, '  in  the 
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course  of  itii  preparation  wrought  iron  may  be  supposed  to  occlude  six  or  eight 
times  its  Yolume  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  is  carried  about  ever  after.'  This 
diffusion  of  carbonic  oxide  through  the  mass  of  the  iron  is  regarded  by  Qraham 
as  the  ordinary  means  of  distributing  ciarbou  through  iron  in  the  process  of 
converting  it  into  steel. 

The  most  remarkable  resnlts  upon  the  absorption  of  gases  by  the  metals  were 
obtained  in  the  case  of  palladium.  A  particular  piece  of  palladium  foil  was  first 
heated  in  vacuo  to  redness,  and  then  exposed,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  245**  C, 
to  hydrogen,  after  which  it  was  allowed  to  cool  yery  slowly.  When  exposed  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  vacuo,  it  gave  off  no  hydrogen ;  but  as  soon  as  heat 
was  applied,  the  gas  was  evolved  freely,  and  amounted  to  5*26  volumes  for  i 
volume  of  the  metal.  The  same  piece  of  foil,  when  heated  for  three  hours  to  be* 
tween  90^  and  97^  C,  absorbed  643*3  volumes  of  hydrogen ;  and  if  the  metal, 
after  heating  to  redness,  was  allowed  to  cool  in  vacuo,  it  absorbed,  even  at 
common  temperatures,  fully  376  volumes  of  the  gas.  No  alteration  was  sensible 
in  the  metallic  appearance  of  the  foil.  Spongy  palladium  took  up  686  volumes  of 
hydrogen,  but  exhibited  no  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  PalladiuiA 
foil  prepared  from  a  piece  of  the  metal  which  had  been  fused,  absorbed  hydrc^n 
much  less  abundantly ;  the  maximum  amount  not  exceeding  68  volumes. 

A  still  larger  quantity  of  hydrogen  can  be  occluded  by  palladium  when  a 
wire  of  this  metal  is  made  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  cell,  decomposing  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  As  much  as  936  volumes  of  hydrogen  may 
thus  be  absorbed  by  i  volume  of  palladium.  During  this  occlusion,  the  palla* 
dium  increases  in  bulk  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  104*908,  or  sixteen  times  the 
expansion  it  would  undergo  in  being  heated  from  o^  to  100^  G.  On  heating 
the  metal  charged  with  hydrogen  in  vacuo  the  gas  escapes,  and  the  metal  con- 
tracts to  an  extent  nearly  double  of  that  which  it  had  expanded  in  absorbing  the 
hydrogen:  thus  a  wire  of  palladium  609* 1 44^°^*  long  expanded,  on  absorbing- 
936  volumes  of  hydrogen,  to  a  length  of  618*923,  showing  an  increase  of  9*77  ; 
afler  heating  in  vacuo  the  length  was  found  to  be  599*444™™%  or  a  contractioa 
from  the  original  length  of  9*7.  This  contraction  is  in  length  only,  for  the 
density  of  the  palladium  at  the  condusion  of  the  experiment  is  almost  exactly 
what  it  was  at  the  commencement. 

On  making  a  piece  of  palladium  charged  with  hydrogen  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  the  hydrogen  is  rapidly  converted  into  water  by  the  nascent  oxygen ; 
and  by  proper  arrangements  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  can 
easily  be  observed  on  reversing  the  ctirrent  in  the  cell. 

Palladium  charged  with  hydrogen  is  liable  to  become  suddenly  hot  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hydrogen  removed  by  oxidation ;  on  heating 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  charged  wire  by  a  spirit-lamp,  the  hydrogen  bums,  and  the 
flame  travels  along  the  wire. 

From  the  measurements  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  palladium  on 
absorbing  and  losing  hydrogen,  Graham  has  calculated  that  the  density  of  hydro- 
gen in  this  condition  (or  hydrogenium,  as  he  has  named  it)  is  between  0*854 
and  0*872. 

The  metal  when  charged  with  hydrogen,  perfectly  retains  its  metallic  lustre, 
and  will  even  receive  an  impression  in  a  coining  press  without  alteration. 

A  solid  palladium  tube  i™™*  thick  was  found  to  be  tight  to  atmospheric  air 
when  heated  to  redness ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  240°  C,  hydrogen  began  to 
pass  through  it;  and  when  it  was  heated  to  a  point  just  short  of  redness,  the 
gas  passed  at  the  rate  of  423  cub.  centime,  per  minute  for  a  square  metre  of 
surfiice. 

When  coal  gas  was  employed  instead  of  pure  hydrogen,  and  the  heat  was 
raised  to  270^  pure  hydrogen,  oompletely  free  &om  any  smell  of  coal  gas,  passed 
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into  the  interior  of  the  metallic  tube.     Ether  yapour  was  fonnd  to  pass  through 
palladium  foil  at  common  temperatures,  although  hydrogen  did  not  pass. 

From  these  remarkable  investigations  Graham  concluded  that 
there  is  a  progression  in  degrees  of  porosity.  He  says,  *  there 
appear  to  be  (i)  pores  through  which  gases  pass  under  pressure, 
or  by  capillary  transpiration^  as  in  dry  wood  and  many  minerals ; 
(2)  pores  through  which  the  gases  do  not  pass  under  pressure, 
but  pass  by  their  proper  molecular  movement  of  diffusion,  as  in 
artificial  graphite ;  and  (3)  pores  through  which  gases  pass  neither 
by  capillary  transpiration,  nor  by  their  proper  diffusive  move- 
ment, but  only  after  liquefaction — such  as  the  pores  of  wrought 
metals  and  the  finest  pores  of  graphite.' 

This  latter  porosity  Deville  conceives  to  be  an  intermolecular 
porosity  due  entirely  to  dilatation.  The  intermolecular  porosity 
of  platinum  and  iron  is  not  sufficient,  he  supposes,  to  admit 
any  passage  of  gas  at  low  temperatures,  but  is  developed  by  the 
expansive  agency  of  heat  upon  these  metals,  and  becomes  sensible 
in  these  particular  cases  about  the  temperature  of  ignition. 

The  absorption  of  a  gas  by  a  liquid  or  a  colloid  substance  is 
not  a  purely  physical  effect.  Some  relation  in  composition  is 
aeoMsary ;  hence  it  is  asked  by  Graham  whether  a  similar  analogy 
may  not  be  looked  for  between  hydrogen  and  colloid  bodies  of  the 
metallic  class. 

The  phenomena  of  diffusion  in  gases  were  viewed  by  Dalton 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  self-repulsive  property  of  the 
particles  of  gaseous  bodies.  He  considered  that  each  gas  ulti- 
mately dilates  until  the  whole  space  through  which  the  diffusion 
occurs  is  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas,  of  a  density  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  the  gas  present.  Observation  shows 
that  each  gas  becomes  diffused  through  a  limited  space  filled  with 
any  other  gas,  as  it  would  be  through  a  vacuum,  the  other  gas 
only  acting  mechanically  to  retard  the  period  at  which  such  uni- 
formity of  diffusion  is  attained. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Graham,  that  if  this  view  were  true, 
there  should  be,  contrary  to  experience,  a  depression  of  temperature 
when  two  gases  become  intermixed.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  since  the  particles  of  each  gas 
may  merely  glide  amongst  those  of  the  other  kind,  as  the  particles 
of  water  do  amongst  those  of  sand,  the  self-repulsion  of  the 
particles  stiU  being  the  power  which  determines  the  process  of 
diffusion. 

The  phenomena  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids  seem,  however,  to  be 
more  easily  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  a  feeble  superficial 
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attraction  between  the  particles  of  one  liquid  and  those  of  another, 
and  the  supposition  that  an  analogous  attraction  exists  between 
the  particles  of  one  gas  and  those  of  a  gas  of  different  nature 
might  sufficiently  account  for  the  process  of  intermixture  in  the 
case  of  elastic  fluids. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  intermixture  of  gases, 
the  diffusion  volume  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  chemical 
equivalent  or  to  the  supposed  atomic  weight  of  the  body.  The 
ratios  which  have  been  observed  are  dependent  upon  the  relative 
density  of  the  gases  compared,  quite  irrespective  of  the  combining 
proportion.  In  liquids,  a  similar  want  of  connexion  between  the 
chemical  equivalent  and  the  diffusion  volume  is  observed;  the 
relation  in  this  case  is  a  multiple  of  the  absolute  weight  diffiised. 

(71)  Separation  of  Bodies  by  Cold  or  Heat, — It  often  happens^ 
where  adhesion  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  the  solution 
of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  as  in  the  cases  just  considered,  that  the 
chemist  has  occasion  to  destroy  this  adhesion,  and  to  obtain  one 
substance  or  both  of  them  in  a  separate  form.  This  separation 
is  generally  effected  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Depression  of  tem- 
perature will  sometimes  cause  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the 
solid  to  acquire  the  ascendancy  over  the  force  of  adhesion.  When, 
for  example,  brandy  is  exposed  to  intense  cold,  many  degrees 
below  that  necessary  to  freeze  water,  the  spirituous  portion  re- 
tains its  liquid  form,  and  separates  from  the  aqueous  part,  which 
solidifies  as  ice.  An  instance  of  this  sort  occurs  in  nature  on  a 
vast  scale,  in  the  pure  fresh-water  ice  which  is  formed  over  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  ocean  round  the  northern  and  southern 
poles.  Indeed  water,  in  the  act  of  freezing,  becomes  completely 
separated  &om  everything  which  is  previously  held  in  solution. 
It  is  owing  to  the  separation  of  air  previously  dissolved  in  the 
water,  that  ice  so  often  presents  a  blebby,  honeycombed  ap- 
pearance. 

Faraday  has  shown  that,  even  oa  a  small  scale,  this  complete  separation  of 
foreign  matters  from  water  may  be  easily  effected  by  the  process  of  freezing : — If 
salphurio  acid,  or  a  strong  tfolation  of  indigo,  or  one  of  common  salt,  be  mixed 
with  90  or  100  times  its  balk  of  water,  and  this  mixture  be  placed  in  a  tube  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  (175),  at  the 
same  time  that  the  separation  of  the  foreign  matter  is  mechanically  faoiUtated  by 
stirring  the  liquid  round  and  round  briskly  and  constantly  with  a  feather,  the 
sides  of  the  tube  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  lined  with  a  coat  of  transparent, 
chemically  pure  ice,  all  the  foreign  matters  having  accumulated  in  the  central 
portion,  which  still  remains  liquid. 

In  like  manner,  gases  may  be  in  a  great  measure  fireed  from 
condensible  vapours  by  exposing  them  to  a  very  low  temperature. 
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Air  saturated  with  moisture  may  be  rendered  nearly  dry  by  causing 
it  to  traverse  a  long  tube^  cooled  down  by  immersion  in  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  salt. 

Elevation  of  temperature  is  still  more  often  resorted  to  for 
the  separation  pf  bodies  in  solution :  when^  for  instance^  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  in  water  is  exposed  to  heat^  the  repulsive 
power  of  this  agent  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the  water,  as  well 
as  its  adhesion  to  the  salt ;  the  water  assumes  the  aeriform  con- 
dition, passes  off  in  steam,  and  leaves  the  salt  behind  in  the  solid 
state.  This  process  is  termed  evaporation.  It  proceeds  rapidly 
in  shallow,  open  vessels,  in  which  case  the  liquid  escapes  into  the 
air.  If  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  solvent,  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  a  closed  vessel,  such  as  a  retort,  and  connected  with 
a  suitable  condensing  apparatus,  so  as.  to  effect  a  disHUaUion  of 
the  liquid.  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  effect  a^  partial 
separation  of  liquids  of  different  degrees  of  volatility,  and  spirit 
of  wine  is  thus  more  or  less  perfectly  separated  from  water. 

§  IV.  Ceystallization, 

(7  a)  Modes  of  procuring  Crystals. — It  might  be  anticipated 
that  when  cohesion  slowly  recovers  its  ascendancy,  this  force 
would  exert  itself  throughout  the  mass  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  that  a  globular  concretion  would  be  the  result,  as  when  oil 
separates  from  mixture  with  dilute  spirit  of  a  specific  gravity  pre- 
cisely equal  to  its  own.  The  fact,  however,  is  quite  otherwise, 
for  as  a  general  rule  cohesion  is  not  exerted  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions in  solids.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  where  solid  bodies 
are  allowed  to  separate  slowly  from  their  solutions,  they  are 
found  to  assume  regular  geometrical  forms.  Each  substance  has 
its  own  peculiar  form.  Such  regular  geometrical  solids  are 
termed  *  crystals. 

By  these  differences  in  form,  the  materials  which  constitute 
the  crystallized  masses  may  often  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
For  example,  common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  alum  in  octohedra, 
saltpetre  or  nitre  in  six-sided  prisms,  Epsom  salts  in  four-sided 
prisms,  and  so  on.  The  more  slowly  and  regularly  the  process 
is  allowed  to  proceed,  the  larger  and  more  regular  are  the  crystals. 
The  usual  method  of  obtaining  crystals  is  to  form  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  in  hot  water,  for  most  bodies  are  more  freely 
soluble  in  water  when  it  is  at  an  elevated  temperature  than  when 
cold ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  the  cohesion  of  the  salt  resumes  its 
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ascendancy^  and  the  crystals  shoot  through  the  liquid :  in  this 
way  crystals  of  nitre  are  easily  procured. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  liquefaction  should  in 
all  cases  take  place  through  the  intervention  of  an  indifferent 
liquid  such  as  water :  mere  fusion  of  the  substance,  followed  by 
slow  cooling  so  as  to  allow  it  freely  to  obey  the  molecular  attrac- 
tion, is  in  many  instances  sui&cient  to  produce  crystals.  If  2  or 
3  kilogrammes  of  sulphur  or  of  bismuth  be  fused  in  a  crucible, 
and,  after  it  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  become  solid  upon  the  sur- 
face, the  crust  be  broken  through  and  the  yet  liquid  sulphur  or 
bismuth  be  poured  out,  the  inner  surface  of  the  solid  portion  will 

be  found  to  be  lined  with 
Fig.  4j.  prismatic  transparent  crys- 

tals of  sulphur,  or  brilliant 
hollow  cubes  of  metallic 
bismuth.  Water  on  solidi- 
fying often  shoots  into  beau- 
tiful crystals,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  forms  of  snow- 
flakes,  fig.  45,  which  fall 
during  a  hard  frost.  The 
forms  of  these  flakes  are  all  derived  from  the  six-sided  plate. 
No.  I ;  the  separate  crystals  in  the  groups  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  all 
cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°,  though  they  vary  in 
the  complexity  of  their  anangieiiient. 

In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  temperatures  which  man  can  hardly 
attain  in  his  furnaces,  have  been  acting  for  ages ;  processes  of  cool- 
ing of  the  most  regular  and  gradual  kind  have  been  proceeding, 
and  a  great  variety  of  combinations  have  been  effected  under  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  By  the  combined  operation 
of  these  causes  many  crystalline  substances  of  mineral  origin  have 
been  formed,  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  imitating,  although 
a  closer  examination  of  the  slags  of  our  iron  furnaces  reveals  new 
artificial  formations  of  this  nature;  and  the  number  of  those 
combinations,  previously  unattained  by  art,  is  gradually  being 
diminished. 

Ebelmen  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxii.  211)  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  artificially  crystallized  compounds,  which  were 
before  only  known  as  natural  minerals,  by  dissolving  their  con- 
stituents in  boracic  or  in  phosphoric  acid,  or  in  one  of  their  salts, 
and  then  subjecting  the  mixture  to  an  intense  and  long-sustained 
heat  in  a  furnace  used  for  baking  porcelain ;  the  acid,  or  other 
compound  employed  as  the  solvent,  was  thus  very  slowly  vola- 
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tilized,  and  various  minute  crystals  were  obtained^  including 
spinelle^  chrome  iron^  emerald,  and  corundum  or  ruby.*^  Deville 
and  Caron  {Comptes  Rendus,  xlvi.  764)  have  extended  these  expe- 
riments. They  introduced  the  fluorides  of  certain  metals  into  a 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  boracic 
anhydride  supported  in  a  small  cup  of  carbon.  The  cover  of  the 
crucible  was  then  carefully  luted  on,  and  the  whole  exposed  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  an  intense  white  heat.  Under  these  circum-  ' 
stances  the  metallic  fluoride  and  the  boracic  anhydride  were  slowly 
volatilized,  the  vapours  decomposed  each  other,  and  crystals  were 
formed.  Ferric  fluoride  when  thus  treated  yielded  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  in  octohedral  crystals;  zirconic  fluoride  yielded 
dendritic  crystals  of  zirconia ;  a  mixture  of  aluminic  and  glucinic 
fluorides  furnished  chrysoberyl  (GO,Al303) ;  aluminic  fluoride 
mixed  with  zincic  fluoride  yielded  crystals  of  gahnite  (ZnO,Al303) ; 
and,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  mixtures,  staurolitef  and  other 
crystallized  bodies  previously  only  known  as  native  minerals  were 
procured.  The  success  that  has  attended  these  investigations 
ofl^ers  every  inducement,  to  those  who  have  the  opportunity,  to 
pursue  this  interesting  subject. 

The  prolonged  action  of  water  at  high  temperatures,  such  as 
can  only  be  obtained  under  pressure,  often  furnishes  crystalline 
compounds  which  cannot  otb^wise  be  procured.  Acting  upon  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  De  Senarmont,  by  operating  in  closed 
▼easels  with  water  upon  various  compounds,  at  tempomtiiriea 
ranging  between  266°  and  572*^  (130^  and  300°  C),  succeeded  in 
obtaining  in  a  crystallized  condition  the  principal  minerals  which 
occur  in  metalliferous  veins,  including  quartz,  carbonates  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  zinc^  baric  sulphate,  antimonious  sulphide,  mis- 


*  Some  recent  experiments  by  Enop  on  titanic  anhydride  crystallized  from 
microooemio  salt  have  shown  that  the  oompoand  thus  obtained,  and  supposed  to 
be  anatase,  is  a  phosphotitanio  anhydride,  3  TiO,,  P,0,. 

f  Few  transformations  of  this  kind  are  more  instraotive  than  those  which 
accompany  the  formation  of  staurolite,  the  crystallized  silicate  of  alumina 
(4  Al^O,,  3  SiO,).  Alternate  layers  of  silica  and  alumina  are  placed  in  a  porce« 
lain  tube  heated  to  redness,  and  through  this  a  current  of  silicic  fluoride  is 
transmitted,  and  escapes  apparently  quite  unaltered  at  the  other  end  of  the  tuhe. 
The  fluoride  attacks  the  ignited  alumina,  removing  oxygen  from  it  This 
oxygen  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  silicon  of  the  fluoride,  producing  silica 
which  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  alumina,  3  SiF^  +  2  A1,0,  =  3  SiO,  +  2  Al^F,. 
Meantime,  aluminic  fluoride  being  volatilized,  passes  on  and  attacks  the  super- 
iDcambent  layer  of  ignited  silica.  Alumina  is  reproduced,  and  combines  with  a 
portion  of  the  silica,  whilst  silicic  fluoride  is  again  formed,  again  to  undergo  a 
similar  series  of  transformations,  2  A1,F,  +  3  SiO,  =  3  SiF^  +  2  A1,0,. 
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pickel^  and  red  silyer  ore^  as  well  as  anhydrous  ferric  oxide^  and 
corundum.     {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxxii.  129.) 

The  prolonged  action  of  water  at  moderate  temperatures  may 
often  also,  as  Daubree  has  shown,  cause  the  formation  of  com- 
plicated crystallized  minerals.  It  was  found  by  this  mineralogist 
that  the  zeolites  apophyllite,  chabasite  [(KNaCa)50,Alg03,4Si02, 
6  up],  and  harmotome  [K^O,  2  CaO,  4  Al^Oj,  15  SiO^,  18  H^O], 
have  gradually  been  produced  in  the  concrete  laid  down  by  the 
Romans  around  the  channels  of  outflow,  at  the  hot  springs  of 
Plombieres.* 

It  is  not  in  all  cases  necessary  that  liquefaction  should  take 
place  as  a  preliminary  to  crystallization :  a  solid  when  deposited 
from  the  gaseous  state  sometimes  Aimishes  crystals :  iodine,  arse- 
nious  anhydride,  sulphur,  mercuric  iodide,  and  camphor,  oflfer 
illustrations  of  this  mode  of  crystallization.  Some  solids  change 
their  crystalline  form  entirely  when  left  in  the  liquid  from 
which  they  are  deposited :  thus  benzamide  when  separating  from 
its  solution  in  boiling  water  forms  a  mass  of  fine  needles ;  after 
a  time  a  change  takes  place  and  solid  crystals  begin  to  grow 
amongst  the  needles,  and  ultimately  the  latter  are  entirely  trans- 
formed into  large  solid  transparent  crystals. 

(73)  Separation  of  Salts  by  Crystallization, — ^The  process  of 
crystallization  from  solution  often  affords  a  means  of  separating 
two  salts  of  unequal  solubility,  the  crystalline  form  of  which  is 
different,  and  which  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other : 
nitre  is  thus  purified  from  the  common  salt  which  always  occurs 
mixed  with  it.  This  process  is  very  generally  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  purifying  salts  from  small  quantities  of  foreign  admix- 
tures, which  may  be  soluble  in  water,  but  which  either  do  not 
crystallize,  or  if  they  crystallize,  do  not  do  so  in  dilute  solutions. 
Each  crystallization  diminishes  the  quantity  of  adhering  impurity, 
and  after  the  process  has  been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  dis- 
solving each  successive  crop  of  crystals  in  fresh  portions  of  pure 
water,  the  product  will  in  most  cases  be  free  from  impurity.  The 
crystallization  of  sea  salt  from  sea  water  thus  separates  the  sodic 


*  This  concrete  rests  in  part  on  granite  and  in  part  on  allnvial  gravel.  The 
mineral  water  flows  out  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  140°  and  158°  (60^ 
and  70*^0.).  It  is  very  dilute,  containing  not  more  than  0*3  gramme  per  litre 
of  saline  matters,  or  2 1  grains  per  gallon.  It  holds  in  solution  small  quantities 
of  silica,  and  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  aluminum.  These  sub- 
stances thus,  in  almost  infinitesimal  quantities,  penetrate  the  concrete  by  a  very 
slow  infiltration,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  have  altered  its  composition,  and 
deposited  regularly  ciystalUzed  zeolitic  minerals. 
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chloride  from  magnesic  chloride,  and  from  various  other  salts 
iFhich  are  present  with  it  in  small  proportions ;  a  single  crystal- 
lization gives  the  salt  sufficiently  pure  for  commercial  purposes^ 
though  it  is  in  this  state  far  from  being  chemically  free  from  the 
bodies  which  accompany  it  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  A  single 
crystallization  of  many  salts^  however^  may  be  made  to  furnish 
the  salt  very  nearly  chemically  pure,  if  the  solution  be  briskly 
stirred  whilst  the  crystals  are  being  formed.  The  salt  is  thus 
deposited  in  minute  detached  grains ;  and  if  these  are  placed  to 
drain,  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  salt,  as 
is  practised  in  the  refining  of  nitre  {^J  j),  the  mother  liquor,  which 
retains  the  impurities  dissolved,  may  be  completely  washed  away ; 
but  if  the  crystals  be  allowed  to  be  deposited  slowly  and  to  acquire 
a  large  volume,  the  mother  liquor  is  retained  between  the  layers 
of  each  crystal,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  displaced  by  the  pure 
solution.  Bodies  which  possess  the  same  crystalline  form,  such 
as  potassic  sulphate  and  chromate,  cannot  thus  be  separated  from 
each  other  bv  crvstallization. 

(74)  Sudden  Crystallization :  Nuclei, — Where  the  forces  of  co- 
hesion and  adhesion  are  nearly  balanced,  as  in  saturated  solutions, 
very  slight  causes  may  occasion  the  cohesion  to  preponderate  ,*  and 
when  once  this  force  has  been  set  in  action,  its  influence  spreads 
rapidly  throughout  the  mass.  Water,  for  example,  in  a  still 
atmosphere,  may  be  cooled  8  or  lo  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  yet  continue  liquid ;  but  the  slightest  vibration  of  the 
vessel  causes  sudden  crystallization  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid  into 
ice.  Sometimes  a  similar  effect  is  produced,  as  in  the  case  of 
Glaubei^s  salt,  by  the  sudden  admission  of  air  to  the  solution  of 
the  salt  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  and  from  which  the  air 
has  been  expelled  by  boiling. 

Adhesion  to  a  solid  body  may.  be  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
balance  j  thus,  the  dropping  in  of  a  similar  crystal,  the  insertion  of 
a  thread,  or  of  a  wire,  or  of  a  piece  of  stick,  if  not  sufficient  to 
cause  sudden  crystallization,  will  generally  determine  the  spot 
upon  which  the  crystals  are  first  formed,  especially  if  the  foreign 
body  or  nucleus  be  rough  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  For  this 
reason  threads  are  stretched  across  the  vessels  in  which  the  pure 
solution  of  sugar  is  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar-candy  ;  so  also  wooden  rods  are  placed  in  solutions  of  cupric 
acetate,  and  copper  wires  are  suspended  in  solutions  of  borax  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  crystallization  of  the  salt. 

(75)   Circumstances  which  modify  Qrystalline  Form, — The  volnme  of 
erystals  is  often  influenced  hy  circumfltances  apparently  trivial.    Mnddy  solutions 
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generally  yield  the  largest  crystals,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  manufactaring  process 
for  obtaining  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  where  the  impure  acid  always  forms  the 
finest  crystals.  Occasionally  the  presence  in  the  liquid  of  a  sabstance  which  does 
not  crystallize  with  the  salt,  yet  modifies  the  form  which  the  latter  assumes ; 
urea,  for  instance,  occasions  the  deposition  of  common  salt  in  octohedra  instead 
of  its  nsual  form  of  the  cube.  Potassic  iodide  generally  crystallizes  in  cnbes,  but 
under  certain  conditions,  and  especially  when  the  solution  is  quite  pure,  prismatic 
crystals  are  produced.  Sodic  carbonate  usually  crystallizes  in  large  transparent 
soUd  crystals,  but  when  quite  pure  the  crystals  are  platy  and  not  at  all  compact. 
It  was  also  found  by  Jaoobseu  (Togg.  Annal.  cxiii.  498)  that  sodic  chlorate, 
which  crystallizes  ordinarily  in  cubes,  could  be  obtained  at  pleasure  in  the  hemi- 
hedral  form  observed  by  Marbach,  by  touching  one  of  the  regular  cubic  crystals 
of  the  salt  with  a  little  fat  or  wax,  and  putting  it  back  into  the  mother  liquor. 
A  similar  modifying  influence  on  the  form  of  the  crystal  was  produced  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  urea,  of  glycerin,  or  of  crude  hydropotassic  tar* 
trate  to  the  mother  liquor. 

The  investigations  of  Pasteur  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xlix.  5)  have  thrown  an 
interesting  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  which  thus  operate  in  modifying  the 
form  of  crystals.  The  crystals  which  were  particularly  examined  by  him  were 
those  of  acid  malate  or  bimalate  of  ammonium  (H^NH  O^H^O^),  and  of  strontio 
formiate.  Bimalate  of  ammonium,  when  it  is  deposited  in  the  cold  from  a  pure 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  crystallizes  in  the  form  shown  in  No.  i,  fig.  46 — 

Fio.  46. 


a  form  derived  from  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  crystals  exhibit  the  double  bevel  shown  in  No.  2.  When  the  salt  is  deposited 
firom  a  solution  containing  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bimalate  by  beat, 
it  assumes  a  hemihedral  modification,  similar  to  one  or  other  of  those  shown  in 
fig.  47.  The  bimalate  has  a  ready  cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  ▲  b  and  c  d 
(fig.  46).     If  a  crystal  of  the  form  of  i  or  2  be  broken  across,  as  in  fig.  48,  and 
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'  be  transferred  to  a  portion  of  pure  saturated  mother  liquor,  the  bevel  is  rapidly 
restored :  it  makes  its  appearance  first  along  the  edgee  of  the  cleavage  plane,  x  y. 
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and  the  growth  of  the  crystal  Ir  more  rapid  in  the  direction  perpendicnlar  to  the 

plane  of  dearage  than  it  is  in  the  direction  parallel  with  it.     If  the  crystal  be 

cat  at  one  of  its  angles  as  at  a,  fig.  49,  the  notch  becomes 

rapidly  filled  up,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  when  the  form  ^i(^»  49* 

of  the  crystal  is  restored,  its  growth  again  becomes  r^alar 

in  all  directions. 

The  general  oonclnsion  to  which  these  observations  point 
is — ^that  when  a  broken  crystal  is  replaced  in  its  mother 
liquor,  it  continues  to  increase  in  every  direction ;  but  that 
its  growth  is  especially  active  upon  the  broken  surfaces,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  general  outline  of  the  figure  is 
restored  in  a  few  hours. 

If  a  hemihedral  crystal,  such  as  either  of  those  shown  in  ^g,  47,  be  placed 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  bimalate,  the  hemihedral  faces  quickly  dis* 
appear,  as  the  artificial  injury  does.  On  the  other  hand,  if  perfect  crystals  be 
placed  in  a  mother  liquid  depositing  hemihedral  crystals,  the  hemihedrsd  form  is 
speedily  developed  upon  the  newly-introduced  crystals,  the  hemihedral  crystal 
growing  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  a  b,  whilst  the  regular 
crystal  increases  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  a  c. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  last  observation,  it  occurred  to  Pasteur  that  if  he  could 
by  mechanical  means  compel  a  crystal  to  increase  more  rapidly  in  length  than 
in  breadth,  he  might  compel  a  pure  solution  to  deposit  hemihedral  crystals.  He 
accordingly  pasted  strips  of  tinfoil  over  the  sides  of  a  weU-formed  crystal  of  the 
bimalate,  and  having  produced  cleavage  planes  at  the  two  ends  parallel  to  a  b, 
be  placed  it  in  a  solution  of  the  pure  salt ;  on  the  following  day  the  bevels  had 
reappeared  along  the  broken  faces,  and  each  of  the  four  solid  angles  of  the 
crystal  exhibited  a  hemihedral  &ce.  When  the  tinfoil  was  pasted  along  one 
edge  only  of  the  crystal,  the  hemihedral  faces  were  developed  on  that  side  only. 

(76)  Change  of  Volume  in  Crystallizing, — Some  change  of  bulk 
usually  occurs  at  the  moment  of  solidification ;  in  many  instances 
expansion  is  produced.  Ice^  for  example^  at  the  moment  of  con- 
gelation^ increases  in  bulk  about  -tV>  ai^d  expands  so  forcibly  as  to 
burst  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  Instances  of  this  occur 
during  severe  frosts  in  the  pipes  used  for  conveying  water.  This 
expansive  force  is  so  enormous  that  no  vessels  have  been  found 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  it.  The  most  compact  ice  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*923  :  1000  parts  of  water  at  0°  C.  become  dilated  on 
freezing  to  about  1083.*  It  is  owing  to  the  expansion  which 
occurs  at  the  moment  of  solidification  in  iron  and  in  Newton's 
fusible  metal^  that  they  answer  so  admirably  for  castings.  Other 
solids,  however,  present  equally  remarkable  instances  of  contrac- 
tion, of  which  mercury,  lead,  and  gold  are  illustrations,  and  hence 
the  unfitness  of  the  two  metals  last  mentioned  for  the  purposes 
of  casting  or  moulding. 


*  Dafonr  foand,  as  the  resnlt  of  22  careful  experiments,  that  the  density  of 
ioe  varied  between  0*914  and  0*923,  with  a  mean  of  0*917  :  Bunsen's  recent 
eipsriments,  conducted  with  great  precautions,  lead  to  the  numher  0*91674  for 
the  specific  gravity  of  ice  at  o^. 
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According  to  the  experiments  of  Kopp  (Liebig^s  Annal.  xciii. 
129)^  all  the  undermentioned  substances  contract  on  solidifying, 
and  their  expansion  at  the  moment  of  fusion  is  the  following : — 


xoo  Parts  of  Solid 


PhoEtphorus 
White  Wax 
Stearic  Acid 
Sulphur 


expand 


3*43 

043 
no 
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on  melting  at 
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64 
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239 
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Many  solids  expand  with  much  greater  rapidity  near  their 
melting  point  than  at  lower  temperatures  :  this  is  particularly  re- 
markable in  the  case  of  wax.  Kopp  also  finds  that  many  hydrated 
salts  expand  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  as  for  example : — 


xoo  Parts  of  Solid 


Calcic  Chloride  (CaCI,  .  6  H^O)    

Hydrodisodio  Phosphate  (Na,HP04. 12  H,0) 
Sodic  Hyposulphite  (Na2S2Hs04 . 4  HgO)     . . . 


expand 
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A  similar  phenomenon  attends  the  melting  of  Rose's  fusible 
metal  {2  parts  of  bismuth,  i  part  of  tin^  and  i  of  lead),  which  on 
liquefying,  between  203°  and  209°  (95°  and  98®  C),  expands 
i'55  per  cent.  Iodine,  bromine,  potassium,  sodium,  tin,  and 
bismuth,  also  contract  at  the  moment  of  solidification^  and  of 
course  expand  on  liquefaction. 

(77)  Dissection  qf  Crystalline  Masses, — An  interesting  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  mass  upon  cohesion  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  gradual  convensioii 
of  small  crystals  left  in  the  liquid  into  larger  ones.  In  nickelous  sulphate,  for 
example,  slight  alternate  elerations  and  depressions  of  temperature  cause  the 
alternate  solution  and  re-crystallization  of  part  of  the  salt ;  the  smaller  crystals, 
which  offer  the  largest  surface  in  proportion  to  their  mass,  are  most  readily  dis- 
solved, and  their  solution  crystallizes  again  upon  the  surface  of  the  larger  ones, 
which  thus  increase  in  size  gradually,  whilst  the  small  ones  entirely  disappear. 
Sparingly  soluble  compounds,  by  prolonged  digestion  in  an  appropriate  solution, 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Amorphous  argentic  chloride  may  be 
thus  gradually  converted  into  crystals  if  digested  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  in 
sealed  tubes.  Many  naturally  crystallized  minerals  have  doubtless  increased  in 
bulk  considerably  since  their  first  deposition  by  this  continuous  process  of  alter- 
nate solution  and  crystallization. 

By  the  slow  action  of  solution,  crystalline  structure  may  often  be  made  visible 
where  no  trace  of  it  waa  previously  apparent,  and  a  kind  of  dissection  of  the  mass 
is  thus  effected,  owing  to  the  more  powerful  exertion  of  cohesion  in  certain 
directions ;  these  directions  vary  with  the  particular  crystalline  form  of  the  com- 
pound. These  phenomena  may  be  developed  in  a  striking  manner  upon  the  surface 
of  a  sheet  of  tm  plate,  by  gently  warming  the  plate,  and  washing  it  over  while  hot 
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with  a  little  weak  acid ;  the  crystalline  forms  thus  displayed  constitute,  when  the 
surface  has  been  Tarnished,  the  ornamented  tin  plate  termed  moirSe  mitalliqtie, 
A  bar  of  nickel  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid  becomes  covered  with  tetrahedra,  from 
the  solution  of  the  intervening  uncrystallized  portions  of  the  metal ;  and  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  better  kinds  of  iron  may  be  strikingly  exhibited  by  a 
similar  treatment  of  the  mass.  In  all  these  cases  the  action  of  the  solvent 
must  be  very  weak,  otherwise  the  force  of  adhesion  will  act  too  uniformly :  the 
more  slowly  the  solution  takes  (dace,  the  more  clearly  is  this  difference  in  the 
amount  of  cohesion  in  different  directions  of  the  solid  manifested.  Salts  may  be 
made  to  show  the  same  kind  of  structure  without  having  recourse  to  chemical 
solvents.  A  shapeless  block  of  alum,  when  placed  in  a  nearly  saturated  solution 
of  the  salt,  becomes  gradually  embossed  with  portions  of  octohedra,  so  that  its 
true  crystalline  structure  is  revealed  to  the  eye. — (DanieU,  Q,uari,  Jowrn,  qf 
Science,  1.  24,  and  Boy.  Inst.  Jown^  i.  i.) 

A  remarkable  mdeeular  change  sometimes  takes  place  in  bodies  without 
their  undergoing  any  alteration  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  Both  brass 
and  silver,  for  example,  when  first  cast  or  wrought,  possess  considerable  tough- 
ness, and  neither  of  them  has  any  apparent  crystalline  structure ;  by  repeated 
heatings  and  coolings,  however,  they  often  become  so  brittle  as  to  snap  off  upon 
the  application  of  a  very  slight  degree  of  force,  and  the  surface  of  the  fracture 
then  exhibits  a  distinctly  crystallized  appearance.  In  the  same  way  it  is  found 
that  constant  vibration,  such  as  that  to  which  the  iron  shafts  of  machinery  and  the 
axles  of  railway  carriages  are  subjected,  gradually  destroys  the  fibrous  character 
to  which  the  iron  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  toughness,  and  renders  it  crystalline 
and  brittle.  A  similar  change  sometimes  occurs  in  crystallized  bodies :  in  this 
way  transparent  prismatic  ^ystals  of  nickel  sulphate  or  of  zincio  seleniate,  when 
exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  become  opaque ;  they  retain  thdr 
form  until  touched^  and  then  crumble  down  into  a  granular  powder  composed 
of  octohedra]  particles.  An  alteration  somewhat  similar  occurs  in  barley  sugar, 
which,  when  first  made  from  melted  sugar,  is  vitreous  and  transparent }  but  it 
gradually  becomes  crystalline,  opaque,  and  brittle. 

(78)  Structure  of  Crystals :  Cleavage. — By  the  careful  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  force^  crystalline  form  may  be  often  revealed 
in  a  body  which  at  first  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass.  If  to  an 
irregular  fragment  of  Iceland  spar^  lor  example^  we  apply  the  edge 
of  a  knife^  and  tap  it  gently  on  the  back  with  a  hammer^  we  shall 
•  find  that  in  certain  positions  the  spar  splits  readily,  leaving  smooth 
surfaces^  and  that  having  once  obtained  such  a  snrface,  we  may  go 
on  splitting  the  mineral  in  layers  parallel  to  the  surface.  Upon 
applying  the  knife  to  the  surface  of  a  layer  so  detached^  we  find 
that  this  layer  admits  of  cleavage  in  two  directions^  so  that  ulti- 
mately a  rhombohedral  crystal  is  obtained  from  the  spar.  Some 
bodies  admit  of  cleavage  with  much  greater  facility  than  others ; 
and  very  often  cleayage  occurs  more  readily  in  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  planes  than  in  that  of  the  others.  Selenite^  one  of  the 
forms  of  calcic  sulphate^  has  three  cleavages,  but  one  of  these  is 
much  more  easily  efiected  tiian  the  others ;  hence  the  mineral  is 
readily  split  into  laminae. 

The  flat  surfaces  developed  by  cleavage  are  termed  the  faces 
I  K 
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Fig.  ^i. 


or  planes  of  a  crystal  (sucli  ?a  p  p,  fig.  50^  i).     The  lines,  e  e, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  of  these  planes  are  its  edges  ;  the 

junction  of  two  edges 

^^^'  5®'  forms  a  plane  angle  ; 

1^3  and  the   point,  a,  at 

which  three  or  more 
planes  meet,  consti- 
tutes a  solid  angle. 
These  planes  are  said 
to  be  jiimilary  when 
their  corresponding 
edges  are  proportional,  and  their  corresponding  angles  equal. 
Edges  are  similar,  when  they  are  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
planes  respectively  similar,  at  equal  angles;  and  angles  are 
similar,  when  they  are  equal,  and  are  contained  within  edges 
respectively  similar.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  crystal  is 
bounded  in  all  directions  by  perfectly  equal  and  similar  faces,  as 

is  seen  in  the  cube,  the  octohedron,  and  the  rhom- 
bohedron.  Such  forms  are  distinguished  as  simple 
forms ;  whilst  those  forms  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination  of  two  or  more  simple  ones  are  termed 
compound,  at  secondary  forms.  A  crystal  of  quartz, 
consisting  of  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  by  two 
fiix-sided  pyramids  (fig.  51),  is  a  compound  form.  In 
fi?'  5^f  a  is  a  compound  form,  the  twelve  edges  of 
the  octohedron,  d  d  d,  being  replaced  by  faces  of  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron. 
Although  each  substance  has  it  own  peculiar  crystalline  form, 
afl,  for  example,  alum  the  octohedron,  common  salt  the  cube, 
calcic  carbonate  the  rhombohedron,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  regularity  of  the  crystalline  form  is  interfered  with.  Extra 
faces  are  often  formed  by  the  replacement  of  an  edge,  or  the  trun- 
cation  of  an  angle.  If  the  twelve  solid  edges  of  the  octohedron 
were  removed,  a  form  intermediate  between  the  octohedron  and 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron  would  be  the  result,  such  as  is  seen  in 
^S*  5^f  ^'  I^  ^h^  ^^^^  solid  angles  of  the  tetrahedron  were  re- 
moved, a  form  intermediate  between  the  tetrahedron  and  the 
octohedron  would  be  obtained  (fig.  50,  3). 

In  the  discovery  of  the  simple  form  of  crystals,  the  process  of 
cleavage  just  alluded  to  is  most  valuable ;  and  by  its  means,  se- 
condary forms,  which  at  first  sight  present  no  resemblance  to  the 
original,  may  be  readily  traced  to  it.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
kind  is  afforded  by  the  cleavage  of  the  six-sided  prism  of  calca- 
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Fig.  52. 


reoiis  spar.     By  cleavage^  tlie   three  alternate  edges  of  the  base 

may  be  removed,  and  three  faces  produced,  as  at  r  r,  fig.  52, 

iFhilst  a  cleavage  similar  to  that  of  the  base  may 

be  effected  upon  the  opposite    extremity  of  the 

prism,  except  that  the  edges  corresponding  to  those 

that   before  resisted,  now  yield,  and  that  those 

which  at  the  base  yielded  to  cleavage  now  remain 

entire.  The  obtuse  rhombohedron  is  thus  obtained 

by  pursuing  the  dissection,  as  shown  in  fig.  52. 

(79)  Goniometers. — Since  the  number  of  geo- 
metrical solids  is  limited,  whilst  the  number  of 
crystallized  bodies  is  very  great,  it  necessarily 
happens  that  several  different  substances  possess 
the  same  crystalline  form,  and  the  only  difference 
observable  between  them  consists  in  the 'different 
inclination  of  the  planes  to  each  other;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  in  variations  of  the  angles  of  the  crystal.  In  order  to 
detect  this  difference,  the  crystallographer  requires  instruments 
for  measuring  these  angles.  Such  instruments  are  termed  gonio- 
meters  (from  ytopia,  an  angle). 

Of  these  the  simplest  consists  of  *  ^^' 

a  pair  of  double  compasses,  the 
pivot  of  which  coincides  with 
the  centre  of  a  graduated  semi- 
circle ;  one  limb  is  fixed,  forming 
the  diameter  of  the  semicircle, 
the  other  is  moveable  on  the 
pivot,  and  crosses  the  fixed  limb 
at  its  centre,  as  shown  in  fig.  53. 
The  external  limbs  of  the  com- 
passes are  pressed  againt  the  two  planes  of  the  crystal  the  incli- 
nation of  which  is  to  be  measured,  so  that  they  shall  accurately 
touch  those  planes  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  edge  at 
which  they  meet ;  and  the  alternate  and  opposite  angle,  which  of 
course  coincides  with  that  of  the  crystal,  is  read  off  in  the  degrees 
of  the  graduated  arc. 

(80)  Reflecting  Goniometer. — A 
far  more  elegant  and  accurate  instru- 
ment is  the  reflecting  goniometer  of 
WoUaston,  fig.  55.  The  principle 
upon  which  it  acts  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained : — Let  abed  (fig.  54),  repre- 
sent  a  section  of  the  crystal  to  be 
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meaaured.  A  ray  of  light,  i  r,  reflected  as  at  r  a,  from  the  aor- 
face  of  the  crystal,  forms  the  radius  of  the  arc  which  is  to  be 
measured.  One  plane,  a  b,  of  the  crystal  is  brought  into  a  fixed 
position  with  regard  to  the  graduated  circle,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  two  planes,  ab,bc,  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  arc  which 
the  graduated  limb  of  the  instrument  describes,  iu  order  to  bring 
the  second  plane,  b  c,  o£  the  crystal  into  the  same  position  as  the 
first,  a  b.  The  aupplemeni,  a  b  c,  at  this  arc,  e  c,  measures  the 
inclination  of  the  two  planes.  The  angle  may,  however,  be  read 
off  at  once,  by  attending  to  the  following  instructions  : — 

fjg   f.  Tbe  inetrameDt  (fig.  5J)  ooiuiiBtK  of  a 

braw  disk,  «  h,  supported  in  «  vertical 
plane,  and  graduated  on  iti  outer  edg* 
to  half  degrees.     B;  mean*  of  a  milled 
bead,  t^,  this  disk  maj  1>e  turned  round 
in   ite   owD    plane;    Uie    angle    tlirough 
which  it  haa  been  made  to  tiim  is  read 
off  hy  a  Ternier,  c,  which  ia  permanently 
filed.      The   aiiB,  /,    of    the    graduated 
circle  ia  pierced  b;  a  second  axis,  attached 
to  the  milled  head,  e,  which  ii  intended  to 
give  rotation  te  the  parts  supporting  the 
crystal,  independently,  when  necessary,  of 
the  movements  of  the  graduated  oiide,  a  h. 
'  To  nse  the  goniometer,  it  should  first 
,    he  placed  on  a  pyramidal  stand,  and  the 
'   stand  on  a  small  steady  table,  placed  about 
sii   to  ten  or  tnelre  feet  Irom  a  jlat 
window.     Tbe  graduated  circular  plate, 
a  b,  should  stand  accui-atel^  perpendicolar 
from  the  window,  the  pin,  k  i,  being  hori- 
zontal, with   tbe  slit  end,  i,  nearest  the  eye.     Place  the  crystal  which  is  to  be 
meaaured  on  the  table,  resting  on  one  of  the  planes  whose  inclbatigQ  i«  required. 
and  with  the  edge  at  which  those  planes  meet  the  &rthest  from  yon,  and  parallel 
to  the  window  in  your  front.   Attach  a  portion  of  wax  to  one  side  of'  tLe  amalj  braia 
plate,  g ;  lay  the  plate  on  the  table  with  one  edge  parallel  to  the  window,  th'd 
side  to  which  tiie  wax  is  attached  being  uppermost,  and  press  the  end  of  the  wdS 
i^inst  tlie  crystal,  it,  till   it  adheres  ;   then  lift  the  plate,  with  its  attache^ 
crystal,  and  place  it  in  tbe  alit  of  tbe  pin,  k  i,  with  that  side  oppermoet  whlalf 
rested  on  the  table. 

'  Bring  the  eye  now  so  near  the  crystal,  as,  without  perceiving  the  crystal 
itnelf,  to  permit  yoar  observing  distinctly  the  images  of  objects  reflected  from  its 
planes ;  and  rmse  or  lower  that  end  of  the  pin  which  has  the  small  circular  plate, 
A,  attached  to  it,  until  one  of  the  horizontal  upper  bars,  n>,  of  the  window  ia  seen 
refiected  from  the  upper  or  first  plane  of  the  crystal,  aud  till  the  image  of  the  bar, 
n,  is  brought  nearly  to  coincide  with  some  line,  /,  below  the  window ;  a«  theedgo 
of  the  skirting-board  where  it  joins  the  floor.  Turn  the  pin,  h  i,  on  itt  own  axit, 
if  necessary,  until  the  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  the  window  ooincideB  acca- 
Tstely  with  tbe  observed  line  below  the  window.  Turn  now  the  small  drcnltu' 
plate,  e,  on  its  axis,  and  from  yon,  until  you  observe  the  same  bar  of  the  window 
reflected  from  the  second  pluie  of  the  crystal,  and  nearly  coincident  with  the  line 
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below ;  and  having,  in  adjasting  the  first  plane,  turned  the  pin  on  its  axis  to 
bring  the  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  the  window  to  coincide  accurately  with  the 
line  below,  now  move  the  lower  end  of  that  pin  laterally  either  towards  or  from 
the  instrument,  in  order  to  make  the  image  of  the  same  bar  reflected  from  the 
second  plane  coincide  with  the  same  line  below. 

'  Having  assured  yourself,  by  looking  repeatedly  at  both  planes,  that  the 
image  of  the  horizontal  bar  reflected  successively  from  each,  coincides  with  the  same 
line  below,  the  crystal  may  be  considered  as  adjusted  for  measurement.  Let 
the  1 80^  on  the  graduated  circle  be  now  brought  opposite  the  0°  of  the  vernier, 
by  turning  the  middle  plate,  d,  and  while  the  circle  is  maintained  accurately  in 
this  position,  bring  the  reflected  image,  n,  of  the  bar,  m,  from  the  first  plane,  to 
coincide  with  the  line,  /,  below,  by  turning  the  small  circular  plate,  e.  Now 
turn  the  graduated  circle  from  you,  by  means  of  the  middle  plate,  d,  until  the 
image  of  the  bar  reflected  from  the  second  plane  is  also  observed  to  coincide  with 
the  same  line.'  (Brooke's  OrystMography^  p.  30.)  In  this  position,  the 
reading  of  the  vernier  gives  at  once  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes  to  each 
other.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  reflecting  goniometer  can 
only  be  applied  in  cases  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  crystal  have  sufficient  polish 
and  brilliancy  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  line  by  means  of  which  the  angle  is 
read  off. 

(81)  Symmetry  of  Crystalline  For/w.-^-The  study  of  the  geo- 
metrical relations  of  different  crystalline  forms  to  each  other  be- 
longs to  the  science  of  crystallography.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose  to  indicate  the  general  principle  upon  which 
the  classification  of  crystals  is  founded.  This  principle  is  the 
^mmetrical  arrangement  upon  which  every  crystalline  form  is 
constructed.  Symmetry,  or  a  complex  uniformity  of  configura- 
tion (that  is^  similarity  in  the  arrangement  of  two  or  more  corre- 
sponding forms  round  a  common  centre)^  is  the  general  law  of 
creation^  both  in  the  Vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  correspondence  in  external  form  of  the  right  and  left 
side  of  the  body  in  animals^  in  the  similar  arrangement  of  the  leaf 
on  either  side  of  its  midrib^  in  the  two  lobes  of  the  dicotyledonous 
seed,  and  indeed  it  attracts  the  notice  of  every  observer  in  num- 
berless cases.  The  same  law  holds  good  still  more  rigidly,  though 
not  so  obviously,  in  the  constitution  of  every  crystal.  If  one 
of  the  primary  planes  or  axes  of  a  crystal  be  modified  in  any 
manner  by  molecular  forces  acting  within  the  liquid  or  the 
crystal,  all  the  symmetrical  planes  must  be  modified  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  imaginary  line  which  thus  governs  the  figure,  and  about 
which  all  the  parts  are  similarly  disposed,  and  with  reference  to 
which  they  correspond  exactly,  is  termed  the  axis  of  symmetry  in 
a  crystal.  If  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  be  held  with  one 
of  its  obtuse  angles  uppermost,  the  vertical  line  which  joins  that 
angle  to  the  opposite  obtuse  angle  is  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the 
crystal.     Each  extremity  of  the  axis  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
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three  planes^  each  similar  to  the  others^  and  all  inclined  to  the 
axis  at  an  equal  angle.  If  any  internal  molecular  force  produce 
the  replacement  of  any  of  the  edges  of  one  of  those  faces^  the 
same  cause  must  act  with  similar  intensity  upon  the  corresponding 
edge  of  the  other  faces^  and  produce  a  corresponding  modification. 
The  variation  thus  introduced  into  the  form  of  the  crystal  has  a 
symmetrical  character;  and  the  alteration,  which  is  experienced 
by  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  which  the  crystal  consists,  is 
consequently  similar  in  each  case. 

V  There  are,  however,  crystals  that  possess  more  than  one  axis 
of  symmetry;  and  an  arrangement  of  crystalline  form,  first  pro- 
posed by  Weiss,  and  which  is  now  universally  adopted,  is  based 
upon  the  relation  which  these  axes  bear  to  each  other.  These 
axes,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  imaginary  lines,  which  connect 
the  opposite  angles  or  faces  of  a  crystal,  and  all  of  them  intersect 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  figure.  In  the  regular  system,  to 
which  the  cube,  the  regular  octohedron,  and  rhombic  dodecahedron 
belong,  there  are  three  axes,  which  are  all  equal,  and  cross  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  crystal  at  right  angles.  If  one  of  the 
faces  or  edges  upon  any  of  these  equal  axes  be  modified,  not  only 
are  all  the  faces  or  edges  upon  that  axis  similarly  modified,  but  all 
the  faces  and  edges  of  the  entire  crystal  experience  a  similar 
modification ;  since  the  symmetry  of  all  the  axes  is  alike,  and  the 
molecular  modifying  force  acts  equally  upon  all.  But  this  rule, 
though  of  very  general  application,  is  not  without  exception.  If, 
for  instance,  a  crystal  rest  upon  one  face  during  its  formation,  the 
mechanical  obstacle  to  its  symmetrical  development  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  considerable  interference  with  the  regular  growth  in 
tliis  direction,  but  this  interference  does  not  operate  upon  the 
upper  and  exposed  faces.  This  interference  of  causes  external  to 
the  crystal  is  very  generally  observed  in  crystalline  masses  arti- 
ficially  obtained  (75).  The  crystals  of  which  the  mass  is  composed 
cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  form  a  confused  structure, 
from  the  surface  of  which  project  isolated  crystals,  one  extremity 
only  of  which  is  developed  regularly. 

Some  minerals  occur  in  forms  termed  pseudomorphous  (firom 
xptvSoQ,  a  falsehood,  /io/0^17,  form) ;  that  is  to  say,  they  exhibit  forms 
which  are  not  truly  related  to  their  own  crystalline  system.  Such 
pseudomorphous  crystals  are  formed  by  deposition  in  cavities  pre- 
viously occupied  by  crystals  of  a  dificrent  nature,  but  which  have 
been  slowly  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  in  which  they  were  included, 
leaving  spaces  corresponding  to  their  form ;  and  during  the  process 
of  the  solution  of  the  original  crystal,  or  after  its  completion,  the 
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new  compound  has  gradually  taken  the  place,  and  adapted  itself 
to  the  form,  of  the  crystal  which  has  nndergone  removal,  as  when, 
for  example,  quartz  is  found  in  the  form  of  heavy  apar,  fluor  spar, 
calc  spar,  or  plumbic  sulphate. 

(8a)  ClasMfication  of  Cryatalt. — Crystals  are  subdivided  into 
six  classes  or  systems,  founded  upon  the  relation  of  their  axes  of 
symmetry  to  each  other.  These  relations  exert  an  influence  not 
only  npoa  the  geometrical  counexiou  of  the  forms  of  crystals,  but 
also  upon  their  optical  aud  physical  properties.  It  is  necessary 
in  studying  crystalUoe  forms,  the  relations  of  which  are  often  very 
complicated,  always  to  place  the  crystal  in  a  definite  position.  It 
will  be  found  most  convenient  to  place  the  principal  axis  in  a  ver- 
tical direction.  The  observance  of  this  rule  greatly  facilitates  the 
comparison  of  the  compound  with  the  simple  forms. 

The  six  classes  into  which  crystals  are  subdivided  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— ist,  the  Regular  or  Tessular  system;  2nd,  the  Right 
square  prismatic,  or  pyramidal;  5rd,the  Rhombohedral ;  4tbj  the 
iJ^iBmatic ;  5th,  the  Oblique ;  6th,  the  Doubly  oblique. 

I.  The  Hegular,  or  Teaaular,  or  Culnc  System,  is  characterized 
by  three  equal  axes,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  figures  56,  57,  58,  around 

Pio.  56. 


Puasge  of  the  Cub«  to  the  Ootohedron, 

which  the  crystals  are  symmetrically  arranged ;  crystals  of  this 
class  are  hence  often  designated  as  motutmetric :  the  three  axes 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Crystals  belonging  to  this  sys- 
tem expand  equally  in   all  directions  when  heated,  and  refract 
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light  simply.  The  moat  important  varieties  of  simple  forms  are 
the  cube,  aa  shown  in  duor  spar,  common  salt,  and  iron  pyrites 
{fig.  ^6,  i}'j  the  octohedron  {fig,  56,  5),  exemplified  by  alnm  and 
magnetic  iron  ore ;  the  tetrahedron  (fig.  58,  3),  sometimes  seen 
in  copper  J  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  {fig.  57,  3),  as  in  the 
garnet  and  cobalt  sulphide.  Upon  the  geometrical  relations  of 
these  forms,  a  single  instance  showing  one  of  the  simplest  cases 
of  such  a  connexion  will  suffice : — 

From  the  cube  may  readily  be  deduced  the  three  other  allied 
fi^nns  of  the  regular  system.  By  truncating  each  of  the  eight  solid 
angles  by  planes  equally  inclined  to  the  three  adjacent  feces  of  the 
cube,  we  obtun  the  octohedron,  in  which  the  three  axes  of  the 
cube  terminate  in  the  six  solid  angles  of  the  figure,  one  of  which 
consequently  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  cube. 
{See  fig.  56.}     The  faces  marked  o  are  those  of  the  octohedron. 

By  replacing  each  of  the  twelve  edges,  d  d  d,  o(  the  cube,  we 
arrive  at  last  at  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,     {^ig-  57-) 

Fig.  57. 


Puuge  of  the  Cube  to  the  DodeoaliedroD. 

By  truncating  the  alternate  angles,  1 1,  we  obtain  the  tetra- 
hedron, as  shown  iu  fig.  58. 

Fig.  58. 


Fauage  of  th«  Cabe  to  Qm  Tetrahedron. 

Homohedral,  or  Holohedral  forma,  are  those  which,  like  the 
cube  and  octohedron,  possess  the  highest  degree  of  symmetry  of 
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ifhich  the  system  admits.  Hemihedral  forms^  on  the  other  hand, 
are  those  which  may  be  derived  from  a  holohedral  form^  as  the 
tetrahedron  is  from  the  octohedron  (fig.  50),  or  from  the  cube 
(fig.  58)^  by  supposing  half  the  faces  of  the  holohedral  form 
omitted,  or  its  alternate  angles  or  edges  replaced,  according  to  a 
certain  law.  Again,  if  half  the  faces  of  a  hemihedral  crystal  be 
omitted,  a  tetartohedral  form  is  the  result. 

These  relations  will  be  readily  traced,  even  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  geometry,  by  cutting  out  two  or  three  cubes  in 
soap,  or  some  other  sectile  body,  and  paring  down  the  angles  or 
edges  in  the  manner  above  described. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  inserting  wires  into 
an  apple  (fig.  59),  we  may  represent  to  the  eye 
the  direction  assumed  by  each  of  the  axes  of  a 
crystal ;  and  by  winding  a  piece  of  thread  round 
each  point  of  the  wires,  and  stretching  the  thread 
across  from  one  wire  to  another,  the  outline  of  an 
octohedron  belonging  to  any  of  the  systems  is 
readily  obtained. 

a.  The  RigfU  Square  Prismatic ,  or  Pyramidal  System, — In 
this  system  there  are  three  axes,  all  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but  two  only,  a  a,  a  a  (fig.  60),  are  equal ;  the  third,  c  c,  being 
either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others,  l^he  crystals  of  this 
class,  from  this  circumstance,  are  said  to  be  dimetric.  Generally 
there  is  no  simple  relation  between  the  length  of  the  axis,  c  c, 
and  that  of  the  other  two.  Expansion  by  heat  is  equal  in  two 
directions.  The  crystals  of  this  system  have  only  one  axis  of 
single  refraction,  c  c  {iiy,  118),  as  they,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
four  other  systems  not  yet  described,  exert  double  refraction  on 
light. 

Fig.  6a 
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Pyramidal,  or  Right  square  Priamatio  System. 

Four  principal  forms  belong  to  this  system,  viz.,  two  prisms 
with  a  square  base,  and  two  octohedra.  The  prisms  differ  from 
each  other  according  as  the  equal  axes,  a  a,  a  a,  terminate  in  the 
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angles  of  the  base^  as  seen  in  fig.  60^  i ;  or  in  the  sides  of  the 
base^  as  at  2.  Similar  differences  exist  in  the  two  octohedra. 
The  octohedron  is  said  to  be  direct,  when  the  axes  end  in  the 
angles^  and  inversey  when  they  end  in  the  edges.  3  represents  a 
right  square  prism  the  axes  of  which  terminate  in  the  edges  of  the 
crystal ;  in  4,  the  axes  terminate  in  the  sides  of  the  prism ;  5  is 
the  direct  octohedron^  with  its  axes  in  the  solid  angles;  6,  the 
inverse  octohedron^  with  the  axes  in  the  edges.  Examples  of  this 
system  are  seen  in  potassic  ferrocyanide^  mercuric  cyanide^  tin- 
stone^ and  anatase. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  fixed  relation  in  length 
between  the  principal  axis^  c  c,  and  the  other  two  axes^  in  the 
four  different  prismatic  systems,  these  prisms  may  vary  in  length 
indefinitely.  In  some  cases^  the  axis^  c  c,  is  so  short  that  the 
crystal  assumes  the  form  of  a  flattened  plate,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  a  tabular  crystal ;  in  others  it  forms  a  long  prism  of  indefinite 
length.  In  the  octohedron  of  the  various  prismatic  systems,  the 
principal  axis,  c  c,  does  not,  even  in  the  same  compound,  always  bear 
the  same  proportion  in  length  to  the  other  two  axes ;  though 
in  these  various  octohedra,  the  axis,  c  c,  always  bears  some 
simple  ratio  in  length  to  those  of  the  other  octohedra  of  the 
same  body. 

3.  The  Rhombohedraly  or  Hexagonal  System. — In  this  system 
there  are  four  axes ;  three  of  them,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  are  of  equal 
lengths,  are  situated  in  the  same  plane,  and  cross  each  other  at 
angles  of  60^ ;  whilst  the  fourth,  c  c,  is  perpendicular  to  these^ 
and  may  vary  in  length.  The  crystals  of  this  class  produce,  ia 
a  very  marked  manner,  the  effects  of  double  refraction  on  light. 
They  have  one  axis,  c  c,  of  single  refraction ;  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  expand  equally  in  two  directions.  In  this  system 
the  principal  forms  (fig.  61)  are  the  bi-pyramidal  dodecahedron^ 


Fig.  61. 
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Bhombobedral  System. 
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3,  (of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  according  as  the  axes  ter- 
minate in  the  angles  of  the  base,  i,  when  it  constitutes  a  direct 
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dodecahedroa ;  or  in  its  Bidesj  %,  when  the  dodecaliedroQ  is  siud 
to  be  inverse) ;  the  Thombohedron,  4,  and  the  six-sided  prism,  5. 
Of  each  of  these  forms  there  are  likewise  two  varieties,  depend- 
ing upon  the  position  of  the  axes.  4  is  an  inverse  rhomhohe- 
dron.  Among  crystals  which  belong  to  this  system  are  ice, 
quartz,  beryl,  Iceland  spar,  and  sodic  nitrate. 

Figure  62  represents,  in  one  view,  the  manner  in  which  the 
principal  forms  in  each  of  the  firet  three  systems  can  be  described 
Fio.  6a. 
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about  the  crystaUographic  axes,  i  exhibits  the  octohedron  in- 
scribed in  the  cube ;  2  shows  both  varieties  of  the  octohedron 
and  of  the  square  prism  ;  3  the  six-sided  prism,  containing  the 
rhombohedron  and  bi- pyramidal  dodecahedron. 

The  relations  of  the  first  three  systems  are  simple,  and  easily 
traced ;  the  other  three  systems  are  more  complicated,  owing  to 
the  variety  introduced  by  the  irregular  lengths  and  obUquities  of 
the  axes. 

4.  The  Right  Rectangular  Prismalic,  or  Pritmatic  System. — 
The  crystals  of  this  system  have  three  axes,  a  a,b  b,  c  c  (fig.  63), 

Fib.  63. 


•4^' 


Frumatic,  or  lUght  Beotangokr  Priamstjc  System. 


all  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  each  axis  differs  &om  the 
others  in  length,  and  they  usually  bear  no  simple  proportion 
to  each  other.     Crystals  of  this  class  hence  are  termed  irimetric 
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by  some  writers.  In  this  and  in  the  two  remaining  systems^  the 
crystals  expand  unequally  by  the  application  of  heat^  in  the  three 
directions  of  these  axes;  and  they  have  two  other  resultant  axes 
in  which  there  is  no  double  refraction  (ii8). 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  prismatic  system  are  the  right 
octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base  (fig.  63,  4)^  or  right  rhombic 
octohedron ;  and  the  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base  or  right 
rhombic  prism,  5.  Both  these  figures  have  a  rhombic  base,  i ; 
the  axes  terminate  in  the  solid  angles  of  the  octohedron,  and  in 
the  edges  of  the  prism.  Owing  to  the  inequality  in  the  lengths 
of  the  axes,  the  sections  of  the  octohedron  through  a  b  a  b,  1, 
c  a  c  a,  2,  and  c  b  c  b,  2,  though  all  rhombic  in  form,  are  each 
different  in  dimensions.  The  faces  of  the  octohedron  are  all 
equal,  but  the  length  of  each  side  of  its  triangular  faces  is  dif- 
ferent. To  this  class  belong  nitre,  aragonite,  topaz,  baric  sulphate, 
and  sulphur  obtained  by  evaporation  from  carbonic  disulphide. 

5.  2%e  Oblique,  or  Monoclinic  System. — ^The  three  axes  of  this 
system  may  all  differ  in  length ;  two  of  them,  c  c,  a  a,  cross 
each  other  obliquely  (fig.  64,  2)  ;   the  third,  b  b,iB  perpendicular 


■^ 


Oblique  System. 


to  both  the  others ;  generally  there  is  no  simple  proportion  be- 
tween the  lengths  of  the  different  axes.  The  principal  forms  are 
the  oblique  octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base,  4,  and  the  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  5,  in  both  of  which  the  axes  are  in  the  angles  of 
the  crystal.  The  base  of  the  figure  in  each  case  is  a  rhombus, 
I,  in  which  the  axes  a  a,  b  b,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
In  the  octohedron,  the  section  through  the  two  oblique  axes, 
a  a,  c  c,  2,  is  a  rhomboid ;  the  axis,  c  c,  crosses  the  third  axis, 
b  bj  perpendicularly,  and  a  section  through  these  axes  produces 
the  rhombus  shown  in  3.  The  octohedron  of  this  system  is  not 
perfectly  symmetrical.  Each  of  the  three  sides  forming  its  tri- 
angular faces  differs  from  the  others  in  length,  and  the  &ces  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  two  upper  front  faces  of  4,  fig.  64,  correspond 
to  the  two  lower  back  faces,  and  the  other  four  faces  are  alikew 
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Besides  the  oblique  rhombic  octohedron^  there  are  three  forms  of 
the  oblique  rhombic  prism ;  the  kind  of  prism'  being  defined  by 
the  axis  with  which  the  long  axis  of  the  prism  coincides.  Sodic 
sulphate^  hydrodisodic  phosphate,  sulphur  crystallized  by  fusion 
and  slow  cooling,  borax,  and  ferrous  sulphate  offer  examples  of 
crystals  belonging  to  this  class. 

6.  The  Doubly  Oblique^  Triclinic,  or  Anorthic  System, — In 
this  system  each  of  the  three  axes  may  differ  from  the  others  in 
length,  and  all  cross  each  other  obliquely.  The  principal  varie- 
ties of  crystalline  form  are  the  doubly  oblique  octohedron  (fig.  65, 

Fig.  65. 
I  a  a 


Doubly  Oblique,  or  Anortyc  System. 

2),  the  base  of  which  is  seen  at  i,  and  the  doubly  oblique  porism, 
3.  The  octohedron  is  not  symmetrical  in  its  form:  its  four 
upper  faces  are  all  unlike,  but  each  face  corresponds  to  the  lower 
face  which  is  parallel  to  it.  Cupric  sulphate  and  bismuth  nitrate 
belong  to  this  class,  which,  however,  contains  comparativdy  few 
substances.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  crystalline  forms  which  it 
includes  are  very  complicated,  and  difScult  to  define. 

Isomorphwn — Dimorphmn — AUotropy. 

(83)  Isomorphism. — Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  forms  which  belong  to  the  regular  system,  and  to  the  perfect 
symmetry  which  characterizes  them,  it  necessarily  happens  that 
a  variety  of  bodies,  very  dissimilar  in  properties  and  in  chemical 
composition,  assume  crystalline  forms  which  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  each  other,  since  they  coincide  exactly  in  their  angular 
measurements.'  For  example,  the  elements, — carbon,  gold,  and 
copper,  and  the  compounds, — plumbic  sulphide,  iron  pyrites,  fluor 
spar,  alimi,  and  spinelle,  all  crystallize  in  cubes  or  octohedra 
which  perfectly  resemble  each  other ;  yet  these  substances  present 
no  similarity  to  each  other  either  in  properties  or  in  chemical 
composition. 

Crystals  which  belong  to  the  other  systems,  however,  do  not 
so  frequently  present  this  exact  similarity  in  form;  for  though 
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.  ihey  may  crystalHze  in  similar  prisms  or  octohedra,  yet  a  mea- 
surement  of  the  angles  will  suffice  to  show  considerable  diffe- 
rences in  the  length  of  the  axes^  and^  in  the  case  of  the  two 
oblique  systems^  in  the  inclination  of  the  axes  to  each  other.  But 
in  these  systems  likewise^  as  well  as  in  the  regular  system^  cases 
occur  in  which  an  exacts  or  almost  exact  identity  in  crystalline 
form,  even  in  these  respects,  is  found.  In  the  larger  number  of 
these  instances,  as  Mitscherlich  has  proved,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  substances  which  thus  correspond  in  form  is  analogous. 
Bodies  which  possess  this  similarity  in  form  are  termed  isomor- 
phous  (from  i<roc,  equal,  fxopfpri,  form).  The  term  isomorphous  is, 
however,  restricted  to  such  substances  as  exhibit  not  only  simi- 
larity in  form,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  analogy  in  their  chemi- 
cal composition  just  alluded  to.  The  diamond  (C),  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  (FeO,Fefi^)y  and  alum  (KAl  a  SO^  .  12  H^O),  all 
crystallize  in  octohedra,  yet  they  are  not  usually  cited  as  in- 
stances  of  isomorphism  :  but  the  spinelle-ruby  (MgO,Al303),  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  (FeO,Fe203),  and  chrome  iron  ore  (FeO, 
CrjjOg),  not  only  crystallize  in  the  same  form,  but  have  a  con- 
stitution perfectly  analogous,  and  are  therefore  truly  isomorphous. 
Mitscherlich,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  show  that  crystalline  form 
is  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  that  it 
is  determined  only  by  their  grouping  and  relative  position  ;  the 
same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way,  always  pro- 
ducing the  same  crystalline  form. 

This  statement  is  not  strictly  true :  the  elementary  bodies  have 
by  no  means  all  of  them  the  same  crystalline  form ;  and  it  is  found 
that  even  when  the  chemical  constitution  ^  the  same,  though, 
there  may  frequently  be  a  close  similarity  in  the  form  assumedj 
yet  a  careful  measurement  of  the  angles  indicates  differences  in 
the  length  or  inclination  of  the  axes.  For  example — the  carbo<# 
nates  of  calcium,  manganese,  magnesium,  iron,  and  zinc,  all  crys^ 
tallize  in  rhombohedra ;  but  the  correspondihg  angles  of  these 
several  crystals  are  all  different,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 

Calcic  carbonate  (calc  spar) 
Manganous  carbonate  (diaUogite)  . 
Ferrous  carbonate  (chalybite)    . 
Magnesic  carbonate  (magnesite)     . 
Zincic  carbonate  (calamine) 

These  differences  are  in  all  probability  partially  due  to  diffe- 
rences in  the  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  elementary  molecules 
of  some  of  the  components,  and,  as  Kopp  has  shown,  in  the  atomic 


CaCO, 

.     105° 

5' 

MnCO, 

.     106° 

51' 

PeCOj 

.     107° 

0' 

MgCO, 

.     107° 

29' 

ZnCO, 

.     107° 

40' 
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Tolume  or  space  occupied  by  these  ultimate  molecules.  The 
crystals  of  metallic  zinc  and  iron^  for  instance^  belong  to  diJQPerent 
systems,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  difference  should  be 
observed  in  the  form  of  their  corresponding  compounds ;  and  if 
Mitscherlich''s  law  be  confined  to  compound  bodies^  these  very 
differences  which  have  been  supposed  to  militate  against  it^  will 
prove  to  be  remarkable  corroborations  of  its  truth,  as  they  show 
that  the  number  and  collocation  of  the  atoms  may  overcome  the 
tendency  of  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  elementary  components  to 
assume  different  forms.  It  also  shows,  moreover^  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  infer  isomorphism  in  the  elements  simply  from  the  occurrence 
of  isomorphism  in  the  compounds  which  they  yield.  It  must^ 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  bodies  which  are  analogous  in 
chemical  composition  and  in  properties  are  not  necessarily  isomor- 
phous :  for  example,  magnesic  carbonate  (MgCOg)  crystalUzes  in 
rhombohedra,  whilst  strontic  carbonate  (SrCOg)  assumes  the  form 
of  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  compound  group  like  am- 
monium (H^N),  if  equivalent  in  function  to  a  simple  substance  like 
potassium  (K),  will  form  compounds  with  the  acid  radicles,  which 
are  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  simple  substance  with  the  same 
radicles ;  this  is  manifest  in  potassic  chloride  (K,C1)  and  ammo- 
nium chloride  (H^N,C1),  both  of  which  crystallize  in  cubeb.  Po- 
tassic sulphate  (E^SOJ  is  in  like  manner  isomorphous  with  ammo- 
nium sulphate  [(H^Nj^SOJ,  and  so  on  through  the  greater  number 
of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium  and  ammonium. 

(84)  Chemical  Bearings  of  Isomorphism, — This  discovery  of 
the  coincidence  of  similarity  in  crystalline  form  with  similarity  in 
chemical  composition,  is  one  of  the  most  important  generalizations 
yet  arrived  at  in  the  science  of  crystallography.  It  has  rendered 
great  service  to  chemistry  by  facilitating  the  classification  of  com- 
pounds, and  it  has  often  called  attention  to  analogies  in  composi- 
tion which  might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  In  determining 
the  atomic  weight  of  a  substance  it  is  also  frequently  of  essential 
Value ;  but  its  application  to  these  purposes  will  be  more  advan- 
tageously examined  at  a  future  period. 

Bodies  which  approach  each  other  thus  closely  in  crystalline 
form  often  occur  mixed  together  in  variable  proportions  in  regu- 
larly crystallized  minerals.  Such  isomorphous  compounds  cannot 
be  separated  by  the  method  of  crystallization.  Indeed  it  is 
quite  possible  to  obtain  crystals  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
different  isomorphous  salts,  if  they  have  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
solubility  in  water.     An  octohedral  crystal  of  ordinary  alum,  for 
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example^  if  transferred  to  a  solution  of  chrome  alnm  (a  compound 
isomorphous  with  ordmaiy  alum,  and  which  differs  from  it  in  eon- 
taining  an  atom  of  chromium  in  the  place  of  an  atom  of  alu- 
minum)^ will  continue  to  increase  in  size  regularly^  and  a  layer 
of  the  metallic  salt  wiU  be  deposited  on  the  common  alum.  If 
the  crystal  be  transferred  again  to  the  original  solution  of  alum^  a 
fresh  layer  of  colourless  alum  will  be  formed  upon  the  chromium 
Hdlt,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

A  large  number  of  metals^  when  united  with  the  same  acid 
radide^  furnish  salts  which  are  isomorphous.  For  instance,  the 
sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese, 
and  cadmium,  all  crystallize  in  similar  forms.  The  isomorphism 
of  many  acid  radicles,  when  united  with  the  same  metal,  such  as 
potassium  or  sodium,  is  not  less  evident :  sulphate,  seleniate, 
chromate,  and  manganate  of  potassium,  all  have  the  same  form;  and 
the  isomorphism  of  the  corresponding  phosphates  and  arseniates 
of  sodium  is  equaUy  striking. 

(85)  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  groups  in  which  the  existence  of  isomorphism  has  been 
distinctly  ascertained : — 


ISOMOBPHOUS  GROUPS. 

(A.)  Elements. 

I 
Diamond 

2 
Arsenic 

Lead 

Antimony 

Irou 

Ksmuth 

Copper 

TeUorium  (f) 

Silver 

Gold 

Cadmium 

Mercury 

PalUdiom 

(B.)  Compounde. 

Alumina      

Ferric  oxide 

••* 

Fe,0, 

Salphides* 
Aritenides 

Chromic  oxide     ... 

.  *  • 

Cr,0, 

Antimonides 

Ilmenite      

.  *  • 

(FeTl),0, 

7 

Potaeaiutn^ompounds  qf 

4 
Araenioas  anhydride 

*.  • 

AsjO, 

^m\ 

Antimoniooa  oxide 

... 

Sb.0, 

Chlorine      

Iodine 

ECl 

Kl 

5 

Bromine      

KBr 

Tinstone      

... 

SnO. 

Fluorine      

KF 

Rutile 

... 

TiO, 

Cyanogen    

KCy 

*  It  appeared  to  be  anomalous,  upon  the  earlier  supposition  that  tiie  atomic 
weight  of  sulphur  was  16,  that  32  parts  of  sulphur  should  be  isomorphous  with 
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Salts  qf  thefbllowing  Acid  Radicles  when  united  with  the  same  Metal, 
M'  rejpreseniing  any  Monad  or  Monobasic  Metal, 


8 


Phosphates ... 
Arseniates   ... 


Sulphates  ... 
Seleniates  ... 
Chromates  ... 
Mauganates... 


M'jSeO^ 
M'jCrO. 


lo 


M',MoO, 


Molyhdates     

Tungstates      

Chromates  (in  the  nn-  ^ 

usual  form  of  Plumbic  >   Pb"Cr04 

chromate)    ) 


Perchlorates 
Permanganates 


II 


...  M'CIO. 
...  M'Mn04 


Salts  of  the  following  Metals  when  united  with  Equivalent  Q/uaniities  qf 

the  same  Halogen  or  Acid  Radicle. 


la 

Magnesium 

Calcium  (in  Calc  Spar) 

Zino 

Cadmium 

Iron 

Manganese 

CobJt 

Nickel 

Copn?r 

Leaci  (in  Plumbo-calcite) 


Potassium 


13 

Barium 

Strontium 

Calcium  (in  Aragonite) 

Lead 


Double  Chlorides  of 

Platinum 

Osmium     

Iridium     


2  KCl,PtCl4 
2  KCl.OsCL 
2  KCl,IrCl4 


15 

I 


Ammonium 


(86)  Dimorphism, — Another  very  remarkable  fact  connected 
iritli  crystallization  has  been  observed  in  a  few  bodies.  Some 
substances^  sulphur,  for  example^  are  capable  of  assuming  two  dis- 
similar forms^  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystals 
are  produced.  Sulphur,  as  it  is  found  crystallized  in  natiure^  or 
as  it  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in 
carbonic  disulphide  or  in  chloride  of  sulphur,  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  octohedra  with  a  rhombic  base,  which  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  4th,  or  prismatic  system.  "When  obtained  by  the  slow 
cooling  of  a  mass  of  melted  sulphur,  beautiful  amber-coloured 
prismatic  crystals  are  obtained,  belonging  to  the  5th,  or  oblique 
system.     These  oblique  prisms,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days^  at  the 


7  <  of  arsenic,  two  atoms  of  sulphur  apparently  being  isomorphous  with  one  of 
arsenic ;  but  if  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  is  admitted  to  be  32,  the  anomaly  dis- 
appears. A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  permanganates  and  perchlorates,  if 
the  atomic  weight  of  manganese  be  taken  as  27*5.  The  permanganates  would 
then  appear  to  contain  two  atoms  of  manganese,  whilst  the  perchlorates  contain 
only  one  of  chlorine ;  but  assuming,  as  we  have  done,  on  other  grounds,  that 
the  atomic  weight  of  manganese  should  be  doubled,  or  should  be  55*  then  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  manganese  and  chlo- 
rine are  alike  in  the  two  compounds. 

1  L 
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usual  atmospheric  temperature^  become  opaque^  lose  their  cohe- 
sion, and  are  gradually  converted  into  a  congeries  of  octohedra. 
A  similar  change  is  produced  in  the  octohedral  crystals  by  ex- 
posing them  for  some  time  to  a  heat  of  about  iio^  C,  but  the 
opacity  is  in  this  case  due  to  the  formation  of  prismatic  crystals. 
The  crystalline  axes  of  the  two  forms  differ,  and  consequently 
the  crystals  belong  to  different  systems.  Bodies  capable  of  thus 
assuming  two  forms  geometrically  incompatible  are  said  to  be 
dimorphous. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  Carbon,  in  its  pure 
state,  as  it  occurs  in  the  diamond,  is  crystallized  in  the  ist,  or 
regular  system,  in  octohedra,  or  in  allied  forms ;  but  in  graphite, 
as  it  separates  from  cast  iron  when  fused,  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
six-sided  plates,  which  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system.  Calcic 
carbonate  usually  occurs  in  forms  of  the  3rd  system,  reducible  by 
cleavage  to  rhombohedra,  like  those  of  Iceland  spar,  and  it  is  thus 
formed  by  crystallization  at  low  temperatures ;  but  occasionally  it 
occurs  in  the  rectangular  prisms  of  the  4th  system,  as  in  the 
mineral  aragonite ;  and  the  microscopic  crystals  which  are  formed 
when  calcic  carbonate  is  deposited  from  its  solution  by  carbonic 
acid  in  water,  on  the  application  of  a  heat  of  100°  C,  have  also 
this  form  (G.  Rose).  Another  beautiful  instance  of  dimorphism 
is  afforded  in  mercuric  iodide.  When  this  body  is  heated,  it  fuses, 
boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  condenses  upon  the 
side  of  the  tube  as  a  yellow  crystalline  crust,  composed  of  minute 
rhombic  plates.  The  application  of  ^  slight  mechanical  force,  such 
as  a  mere  scratch  upon  a  single  point,  changes  the  form  from  the 
rhombic  plate  to  that  of  an  octohedron  with  square  base,  and  the 
change  is  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  accompanying  sub- 
stitution of  a  bright  scarlet  for  the  yellow  colour.  If  the  quantity 
of  the  iodide  operated  on  be  at  all  considerable,  the  temperature 
of  the  mass  may  be  observed  to  rise  as  much  as  3^  C.  during  the 
conversion  of  the  yellow  into  the  red  salt  (Weber).* 

In  certain  cases  the  forms  of  a  crystal  belonging  to  one  system 
may  approach  very  closely  to  those  of  crystals  belonging  to  a 
totally  different  system :  for  instance,  bismuth  appears  to  crys- 
tallize in  cubes,  but  in  reality  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  rhombohe- 


*  The  following  substancefi,  aocording  to  Professor  W.  H.  Miller,  are  also 
dimorphous: — ^Titanic  anhydride,  prismatic  in  brookite,  pyramidal  in  mtile: 
ferric  disalphide,  cubic  in  ordinary  pyrites,  prismatic  in  white  pyrites  (nuu> 
casite):  potassic  sulphate,  usually  prismatic,  sometimes  rhombohedral;  nitre, 
usually  prismatic,  sometimes  rhombohedral ;  diarsenide  of  nickel  (NiAs^),  usually 
cubic,  but  prismatic  in  the  white  variety. 
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dron,  the  angles  of  which  are  92°  20',  and  87°  40',  or  so  close  upon 
right  angles^  as  to  ordinary  observation  to  be  confounded  with 
them :  the  derivative  forms,  however,  in  such  cases  are  always 
very  diflFerent,  and  generally  enable  the  observer  to  point  out  the 
true  system  to  which  the  crystal  belongs. 

According  to  the  observation  of  Pasteur,  instances  of  dimor- 
phism usually  occur  when  one  of  the  two  forms  is  nearly  upon 
the  limit  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III. 
xxiii.  271).  For  example,  the  angles  of  the  yellow  rhombic  plates 
of  mercuric  iodide  do  not  diflFer  much  from  those  of  the  octohedron 
of  the  prismatic  system  to  which  the  red  variety  of  this  compound 
belongs,  and  a  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  prisms  and  the 
octohedra  of  sulphur. 

Some  substances  are  stated  to  be  even  irimorphous,  that  is,  tliey  crystallize 
in  three  different  systems.  Both  zincic  seleniate  (ZnSeO^ .  7  H,0)  and  zincic 
sulphate  (ZnSO^ .  7  H,0),  and  nickel  seleniate  (NiSeO^ .  7  H,0)  and  nickel 
sulphate  (NiSO^ .  7  H,0),  according  to  Mttscherlich,  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 
Nickel  sulphate  crystallizes  below  15^  C.  in  right  rhombic  prisms;  between  i j° 
and  20^  C.  in  acute  square-based  octohedra ;  and  when  the  temperature  is  above 
30^  C.  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  In  the  first  case  the  crystals  belong  to  the 
prismatic,  in  the  second  to  the  pyramidal,  and  in  the  third  to  the  oblique  system. 
If  the  right  rhombic  crystals  be  placed  in  the  summer's  sun  for  a  few  days  they 
become  opaque,  but  still  retain  the  form  of  the  prism,  which  is  found,  when 
broken,  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  octohedra.* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  change  of  tenacity  produced  in 
some  of  the  metals  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and  exhibited  in 
a  marked  degree  by  zinc,  is  produced  by  some  modification  of 
their  crystalline  form  under  the  action  of  heat. 

The  influence  of  temperature  in  thus  subverting  the  direction 
of  the  molecular  forces  in  obedience  to  which  crystals  are  formed, 
has  as  yet  scarcely  been  made  the  subject  of  systematic  research; 
its  further  prosecution,  however,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  addi- 
tional interesting  light  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
molecular  force. 

In  certain  cases  two  isomorphous  bodies  are  similariy  dimor- 
phous, or  isodimorphous,  such,  for  instance,  as  arsenious  anhydride 
and  antimonious  oxide,  both  of  which  crystallize  in  regular  octo- 
hedra and  in  four-sided  prisms  ,*  palladium  and  iridium,  as  well 
as  potassic  and  sodic  nitrates,  which  all  crystallize  in  rhomboidal 
prisms  or  in  hexagonal  prisms ;  cuprous  and  argentic  sulphides, 
which  occur  either  in  cubes  or  in  rhomboidal  prisms. 


*  According  to  De  Marignac,  however,  nickel  sulphate  in  the  second  and 
third  forms  contains  i  H^O  less  than  it  does  when  cryvtallized  in  right  rhombic 
prisms ;  and  if  this  be  true  for  nickel  sulphate,  it  is  most  probably  the  case  with 
the  other  salts  above  mentioned  as  trimorphous. 

l2 
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(87)  Alloiropy. — ^Independently  of  dimorphism^  the  particles 
of  many  solids  are  capable  of  other  modes  of  arrangement^  which, 
without  altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body^  yet  pro- 
duce a  very  important  modification  of  many  of  its  properties, 
both  chemical  and  physical. 

There  appear  to  be  four  different  conditions  in  which  solid 
bodies  may  exist.  They  may  be — ist,  crystalline,  as  diamond, 
garnet,  felspar ;  2nd,  vitreous  or  glassy,  as  glass  itself,  transparent 
arsenious  anhydride,  and  barley-sugar ;  3rd,  amorphous,  or  desti- 
tute of  crystalline  form  altogether,  as  tinder,  chalk,  or  clay ;  and 
4th,  orgafdzed,  or  arranged  in  masses,  consisting  of  cells,  fibres, 
or  membranes,  like  the  tissues  of  animals  or  vegetables,  as  hair, 
muscle,  skin,  wood,  bark,  leaves,  &c.  To  these  organized  struc- 
tures no  further  allusion  will  for  the  present  be  made,  since  they 
are  producible  only  by  the  living  organism. 

Many  substances  are  capable  of  assuming  indifferently  any 
one  of  the  first  three  of  these  conditions.  Sulphur,  for  example, 
often  occurs  naturally  in  beautiful  octohedral  crystals,  and  may 
always  be  obtained  in  this  form  by  allowing  its  solutions  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  in  the  air.  These  crystals  are  hard  and 
brittle,  and  they  may  easily  be  dissolved  in  carbonic  disulphide. 
But  if  a  quantity  of  these  crystals  be  melted,  and  heated  con- 
siderably beyond  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  the  liquid  be 
then  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water,  a  tough, 
flexible,  transparent  substance,  of  an  amber  colour,  is  procured, 
which  may  be  kneaded  in  the  hand  or  drawn  out  into  long  threads, 
and  is  less  easily  inflamed  than  ordinary  sulphur.  This  consti- 
tutes vitreous  sulphur ;  but  if  it  be  left  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes 
brittle,  opaque,  and  partly  crystalline.  However,  it  is  not  all 
crystallized,  for  if  digested  with  carbonic  disulphide,  part  of  it 
only  will  be  dissolved ;  the  crystallized  portion  is  taken  up,  and 
a  buff-coloured  powder  is  left,  which  is  insoluble.  It  has  no 
crystalline  appearance,  and  is  amorphous  sulphur.  This,  if  melted 
by  heat,  becomes  as  soluble  as  before.  In  addition  to  these 
alterations  in  consistence,  colour,  inflammability,  and  solubility, 
differences  in  the  density  are  observed : —  * 

Octohedral  sulphur  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*05 
Prismatic  sulphur  „  „  ^'955 

Vitreous  sulphur  „  „  i'957 

Corresponding  differences  in  the  specific  heat  have  been  observed 
in  these  different  conditions. 

These  three  different  forms  of  sulphur  are  called  allotropic 
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modifications  of  sidplinr,  and  the  existence  of  the  same  substance 
in  different  forms^  each  endowed  with  different  properties,  is  called 
allotropy  (from  ciXXoc,  another,  and  t/oottoc,  manner). 

Phosphorus  affords  another  excellent  instance  of  this  singular 
series  of  modifications.  Phosphorus,  when  first  prepared  and  as 
sold  in  the  shops,  is  in  the  form  of  transparent,  flexible,  waxy- 
looking  sticks  which  are  of  the  vitreous  variety.  In  this  form  it 
is  freely  soluble  in  carbonic  disulphide,  melts  in  warm  water  at 
a  heat  very  little  above  that  of  the  human  body,  and  is  so  in- 
flammable, that  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  warm  weather,  it  often  takes  fire  and  burns  with  great  violence. 
Phosphorus  has  also  been  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  equally 
inflammable  with  the  common  form.  But  if  phosphorus  be  put 
into  a  flask  filled  with  nitrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride,  to  prevent 
it  from  taking  fire,  and  be  heated,  with  various  precautions  to 
avoid  accident,  up  to  the  melting  point  of  tin  (228°  C),  or  rather 
higher,  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  changed  into  a  red  powder  which, 
when  properly  purified,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  any 
danger  of  taking  fire.  In  this  condition  it  does  not  melt  until 
heated  to  500°  (260°  C),  or  even  beyond  that  temperature ;  and  it 
is  quite  insoluble  in  carbonic  disulphide.  Yet  it  is  pure  phosphorus, 
although  in  the  amorphous  condition.  By  heating  it  to  about 
572°  (300°  C),  in  a  retort  or  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  excluded, 
it  melts,  and  then  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  original  phos- 
phorus that  furnished  it.  In  addition  to  these  alterations  in  solu- 
bility, colour,  inflammability,  and  external  appearance,  differences 
in  the  specific  gravity  and  in  specific  heat  have  been  observed. 

Many  other  elementary  bodies  exhibit  analogous  allotropic 
modifications,  and  their  number  will  no  doubt  be  increased  as  re- 
searches in  this  direction  become  multiplied.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  such  modifications  exist  in  all  the  elements,  although  the  pro- 
perties of  the  different  forms  are  certainly  not  always  so  dissimilar 
as  in  the  cases  already  quoted.  Even  in  permanent  gases  we  have 
indications  of  allotropy,  the  remarkable  substance  ozone  having 
been  ascertained  to  be  oxygen  in  a  particularly  active  condition. 
The  consideration  of  special  instances  of  allotropy  will  be  deferred 
until  the  properties  of  the  bodies  themselves  are  detailed.  Allo- 
tropy does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  elementary  bodies ;  but  in 
compounds  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  corre- 
sponding modifications  may  not  be  due  to  alterations  in  chemical 
composition,  arising  fix)m  a  change  in  the  mode  of  combination  of 
the  different  component  elementary  bodies  with  each  other. 

It  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  causes  which  thus  influence 
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molecular  arrangement^  that  the  particular  arrangement  which 
such  causes  may  produce  in  any  given  case,  has  a  very  material 
influence  in  modifying  the  physical  properties  of  the  body.  When 
a  body  is  homogeneous,  or  when  it  is  symmetrically  arranged,  as 
in  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  the  transmission 
of  light,  the  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  conducting  power  of  the 
body  for  heat,  is  uniform  in  every  direction ;  but  when  the  mole- 
cular forces,  as  shown  by  the  form  of  the  crystal,  are  more  power- 
ful in  one  direction  than  in  others,  immediately  a  corresponding 
irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  body  on  light,  and  in  its  expan- 
sive and  conducting  powers  for  heat,  may  be  traced  :  probably 
similar  irregularities  would  be  found  in  its  power  of  transmitting 
sound,  and  in  allowing  the  passage  of  electricity  and  magnetism.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LIGHT. 

Nature  of  Light — Undulations — Reflection — Refraction — Produc- 
turn  of  Colour — Chemical  Actions,  Photography — Interference 
— Double  Refraction — Polarization, 

(88)  Chemical  Relations  of  Light, — ^The  light  which,  operating 
through  the  eye,  gives  exercise  to  the  sense  of  vision,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  would  have  been  thought  to  have  little  con- 
nexion with  chemistry.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  laws  and  properties  of 
light  is  indispensable  to  the  chemist.  The  physical  characters  of 
au  object,  revealed  by  its  action  on  light,  are  often  of  the  greatest 
chemical  value.  Differences  in  refractive  power,  for  example, 
furnish  in  many  cases  the  most  rapid  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  genuineness  or  adulteration  of  an  essential  oil.  Varieties  in 
the  amount  and  direction  of  circular  polarization  afford  the  best 
means  in  certain  cases  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties 
and  proportions  of  sugar  in  complex  saccharine  liquids.  By  the 
action  of  polarized  light,  the  diamond  and  other  precious  gems 
may  be  distinguished  from  spurious  imitations. 


*  Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  Wertheim  has  proved  that  the  velocity 
of  sound,  when  transmitted  through  wood,  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  when 
transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  as  when  transmitted  across  it ;  and 
Wiedemann  has  shown  that  electric  induction  occurs  with  varying  degrees  of 
facility  in  different  directions  in  the  same  doubly-refracting  crystal. 
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But  besides  the  indirect  assistance  thus  afforded  to  chemistry^ 
the  researches  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  been  gradually  develop- 
ing the  vast  importance  of  light  as  an  agent  in  producing  the 
chemical  changes  which  are  continually  in  operation  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  and  they  have  at  length  shown  that  this 
wonderful  emanation  from  the  sun  is^  conjointly  with  heat^  the 
mainspring  which  maintains  the  chemical  actions^  and  with  them 
the  existence^  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  organic  life  which  teem 
around  us.  The  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  vegetable  creation,  the 
accumulation  of  materials  for  our  habitations  and  for  fuel^  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  imiform  composition  in  the  atmosphere,  may  be 
mentioned  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of  its  chemical  actions : 
whilst  the  fascinating  art  of  photography  gives  proof  of  the 
rapidity  and  the  variety  of  the  changes  which  it  produces ;  and 
in  the  new  department  of  spectrum  analysis  we  are  furnished  with 
a  method  of  investigation  which  reveals  to  us  the  composition^ 
not  only  of  the  flames  of  furnaces  and  of  volcanoes,  but  even  of 
the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
nebulae,  extending  the  range  of  our  inquiries  through  distances 
limited  only  by  that  through  which  the  object  is  visible. 

The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science 
of  optics  :  in  the  following  pages,  therefore,  reference  will  only  be 
made  to  some  of  its  principal  properties,  a  knowledge  of  which  will 
be  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  study  of  its  chemical  effects. 

(89)  Sources  of  lAght. — i.  The  great  natural  sources  of  light 
are  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  there  are  several  modes 
of  procuring  light  by  artificial  means.  The  other  chief  sources  of 
light  are  the  ignition  of  solids ;  phosphorescence  by  heat ;  luminous 
animals ;  phosphorescence  of  decaying  animal  matter ;  electricity ; 
and  certain  cases  of  crystallization. 

a.  Ignition  of  Solids, — Whenever  any  solid  object  is  raised  to 
a  high  temperature  (about  980°  or  1000°  F.,  equivalent  to  526° 
or  538°  C),  it  becomes  luminous.  A  current  of  gaseous  matter 
may  have  a  temperature  of  upwards  of  2000°  (1094°  C.)  without 
becoming  luminous.  If,  however,  a  solid  be  introduced  into  such 
a  current  of  heated  gas,  it  begins  to  throw  off  light  in  all  directions, 
even  though  it  may  not  burn,  and  may  experience  no  chemical 
change ;  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  said  to  become  incan- 
desceiU.  The  colour  of  the  light  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
heat.  When  first  perceptible  it  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  as 
the  temperature  rises,  it  passes  through  orange  and  yellow  into  a 
full  white,  which,  when  the  heat  becomes  extremely  intense, 
assumes  something  of  a  violet  tinge. 
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The  experiments  of  Draper  {Phil.  Mag,  May,  1847,  p.  345) 
show  that  platinum  begins  to  emit  light  in  the  dark  at  a  tem- 
perature which  he  estimates  at  about  977°  (525°  C).  He  also 
found,  by  introducing  different  substances  into  a  clean  gun-barrel, 
and  raising  the  barrel  to  a  dull  red  heat,  and  then  looking  down 
into  the  barrel,  that  they  all  became  red  hot  at  the  same  time 
within  the  barrel.  The  materials  submitted  to  experiment  were, 
platinum,  brass,  antimony,  lead,  and  gas  carbon ;  to  these  I  may 
add,  porcelain,  black-lead  ware,  copper,  and  palladium.  Chalk 
and  marble  became  visible  before  the  barrel  was  red  hot,  and  the 
phosphorescence  of  fluor  spar  was  still  more  marked.  At  a  tem- 
perature which,  fipom  the  expansion  of  the  platinum.  Draper  esti- 
mat3d  at  ia8o°  (694°  C),  the  light  of  a  strip  of  platinum,  heated 
by  the  voltaic  current,  was  red,  and  extended  up  to  the  line  F  of 
the  solar  spectrum  (106),  where  the  colour  of  the  emitted  light 
was  greenish  grey.  At  1^2^^  (718°  C.)  the  spectrum  was  pro- 
longed into  the  bluish  green.  At  1440°  (782°  C.)  the  blue  extended 
beyond  Praunhofer^s  line  G;  and  at  2130®  (1^65°  C.)  a  pure  and 
intense  spectrum,  reaching  as  far  as  H,  was  obtained. 

This  observation  may  be  carried  still  further  by  noting  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  chemical 
action  in  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  as  the 
temperature  is  pushed  still  higher.  The  temperature  of  the  voltaic 
arc  and  of  the  electric  spark  may  thus  be  inferred  greatly  to 
transcend  that  of  the  sun  and  oxyhydrogen  jet. 

All  our  artificial  lights  depend  upon  the  ignition  of  solid  or 
dense  gaseous  matter,  in  the  intense  heat  developed  by  the 
chemical  changes  attendant  on  combustion.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  the  production  of  light  in  this  manner, 
is  afforded  by  directing  an  ignited  jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  upon  a  piece  of  lime;  the  burning  gas  alone 
gives  scarcely  any  sensible  light,  but  as  soon  as  the  lime  has  be- 
come thoroughly  heated,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  is  too  great 
for  the  eye  to  bear. 

3.  Phosphorescence  hy  Heat, — Some  snbmtanoes  of  mineral  origin,  when 
gently  heated,  emit  a  feeble  light,  which  in  a  short  time  ceases,  and  cannot  be 
again  renewed  until  after  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  or 
to  that  emitted  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  (112).  Native  tricalcic  di* 
phosphate  or  phosphorite,  and  a  variety  of  fluor  spar  known  as  chlorophane,  exhibit 
the  phenomenon  very  distinctly.  Some  organic  compounds,  such  as  quinia  sulphate^ 
and  well-dried  flour,  particularly  maize  flour,  also  exhibit  this  phenomenon. 

4.  Luminous  Animals. — The  existence  of  phosphorescence  may  be  recognised 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  at  different  times,  appear  to  be  luminous  throughout,  from  the  presence  of 
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countless  hosts  of  Inroinous  animalcnlsB :  but  ustially  the  light  of  the  sea  appears 
to  be  developed  only  by  agitation,  and  the  crest  of  every  wave  may  often  be  seen 
to  be  tipped  with  a  beautiful  fringe  of  pale  green  light.  The  glow-worm  and  the 
fire-fly  offer  other  familiar  instanoes  of  the  same  nature.  Some  kinds  of  scolo- 
pendra,  in  passing  over  the  ground,  leave  aluminous  trail  behind  them.  Within 
certain  limits,  this  power  of  emitting  light  appears  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
animal,  and  it  ceases  in  a  few  hours  after  vitality  is  destroyed.  Matteucci  ex- 
tracted from  the  glow-worm  a  yellowish  phosphorescent  matter,  the  light  of 
which  became  extinct  at  i8^  (— 8°  C),  and  recovered  its  luminosity  as  the 
temperature  rose,  but  it  disappeared  when  the  temperature  rose  to  122°  (jo°  C). 
The  presence  of  oxygen  appears  in  this  case  to  be  necessary,  as  the  luminosity  is 
temporarily  suspended  by  immersion  in  nitrogen,  or  in  carbonic  anhydride. 

5.  Pko^hor&scenee  of  Deea^ng  Orgamc  Matter. — Sea  fish,  in  general,  and 
whiting,  herring, and  mackerel,  in  particular,  soon  after  death, exhibit  aluminous 
appearance ;  the  light  is  most  intense  before  putrefaction  commences,  and  gra- 
dually disappears  as  decomposition  proceeds.  In  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon 
distinctly,  the  fish  should  be  gutted,  and  the  roes  and  scales  removed.  The 
entire  fish,  and  especially  the  soft  roe,  exhibits  the  light.  By  placing  such 
luminous  fish  in  weak  saline  solutions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts,  Glauber's 
salts,  or  common  salt,  these  solutions  likewise  become  luminous,  and  the  appear- 
ance continues  for  some  days;  it  is  particularly  visible  when  the  liquids  are 
agitated.  The  light  is  quickly  extinguished  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  of 
lime  water,  of  fermented  liquids,  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  of  strong  saline 
solutions  in  general ;  the  saline  solutions,  however,  on  being  diluted,  recover  their 
luminosity.  If  the  fish  be  exposed  to  a  cold  sufiScient  to  freeze  it,  the  luminosity 
disappears,  but  it  returns  when  it  is  thawed ;  luminous  wood  also  ceases  to  emit 
light  below  o^  C.  A  temperature  of  about  100^  (38°  C.)  seems  to  be  that  most 
fiftvourable  to  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  light ;  it  disappears  considerably 
below  100^  C,  and  the  fiEiculty  of  again  becoming  luminous  on  cooling  is  speedily 
destroyed  by  the  continuance  of  the  heat.  (Hulme,  PAi7.  Trans,  J  800.) 
This  phosphorescence  does  not  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  process  of 
oxidation,  for  Matteucci  found  that  the  light  is  not  sensibly  diminished  by  im- 
mersion in  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  anhydride. 

6.  Electricity, — ^The  transient  light  of  the  electric  sparky  and 
the  intense  glare  attendant  on  a  flash  of  lightnings  are  familiarly 
known ;  but  electricity  may  likewise  be  made  to  give  a  continuous 
and  abundant  supply  of  light:  the  ignition  of  charcoal-points 
between  the  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  may  be  made  to  yield  a  light 
which  dazzles  the  unprotected  eye.  Attempts  have  been  made 
recently  to  apply  this  light  to  the  purposes  of  illumination  on  a 
large  scale^  though  as  yet  with  imperfect  results  (280).  Other  less 
important  sources  of  lights  such  as  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
quartz  or  of  loaf  sugar,  may  also  possibly  be  of  electrical  origin. 

7 .  Orystallizatum, — ^Light  is  likewise  developed,  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  the  act  of  crystallization.  When  the  transparent  form  of  arsenious  anhydride 
is  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  as  it  cools  deposits  crystals  of 
opaque  white  arsenious  anhydride :  if  the  process  be  watched  in  a  darkened  room, 
the  separation  of  each  crystal  will  be  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  a  faint  flash. 
Fosed  Bodic  sulphate,  and  one  or  two  other  vitrified  salts,  when  dissolved  in 
water  and  crystallized,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon,  which  appears  to  accompany 
the  transformation  of  a  vitreous  into  a  crystalline  solid. 
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§  I.   THEORIES   OF  LIGHT — REFLECTION — REFRACTION. 

(90)  Theories  of  Light — Undulations. — ^Two  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light.  Upon  the 
first  of  these^  the  theory  of  emission,  it  is  imagined  that  all 
luminous  bodies  are  constantly  throwing  off  into  space  a  luminous 
matter^  the  particles  of  which  are  inconceivably  minute^  and  are 
projected  with  a  velocity  equally  inconceivable.  These  particles, 
when  they  fall  upon  any  object,  are  reflected  more  or  less  com- 
pletely from  its  surface ;  and,  entering  the  transparent  portions  of 
the  eye,  form  images  upon  the  retina  or  expanded  termination  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  are  by  it  transmitted  to  the  brain ;  the  re- 
sult enabling  us  to  see  the  object  from  which  the  light  was 
reflected. 

Upon  the  second  hypothesis,  that  of  undulation,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  supposition  of  a  perfectly  elastic  medium  or  ether  of 
inconceivable  tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  the  interstices  of  all 
material  objects.  This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  thrown  into  the  vibrations  which  constitute  light, 
by  impulses  incessantly  emanating  from  all  luminous  objects. 
Portions  of  the  vibrations  thus  excited  are  collected  by  the  lenses 
of  the  eye,  and  thrown  upon  the  retina.  Upon  this  theory,  there- 
fore, the  phenomena  are  explicable  upon  a  mechanism  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  vibrations  of  elastic  media  are  known  to  be  pro- 
pagated ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  by  which  the  undulations  of 
the  atmosphere  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  and  excite  the  sensation 
of  sound.  The  ether  by  means  of  which  light  is  supposed  to  be 
transmitted,  though  possessed  of  inertia^  is  not  admitted,  like  the 
atmosphere,  to  be  affected  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

At  present  the  theory  of  undulation  is  all  but  universally 
adopted,  as  it  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  science  of  optics  is  based.  The  analogies  between 
light  and  sound  are  not  the  least  striking  and  interesting  amongst 
the  proofs  adduced  in  its  support.  Indeed,  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  comprehension  of  the  mechanism  by  which  light  is  sup- 
posed to  be  propagated,  if  we  first  examine  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  sound  which  admit  of  being  traced  in  a  manner  more  directly 

appreciable  to  common  apprehension  than  those  of  light. 

(91)  Illustrations  qf  Undulatiojis  from  the  JPhenomena  qf  Sound. — We 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Bound,  whenever  produced,  arises  from  a 
aeries  of  vibrations  which  are  occasioned  by  any  sudden  impulse,  such  as  a  blow, 
communicated  to  any  substance  possessed  of  even  a  very  slight  degree  of  elasticity. 
In  other  words,  the  impression  which  we  receive  is  due  to  the  vibration  into  whicli 
the  particles  of  the  sounding  body  are  thrown ;  these  vibrations  react  upon  an 
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elutio  medinm,  aooh  u  the  air:  the  iropolses  are  eommuuicated  b;  the  motioni 
of  the  particles  of  air  to  the  ear,  aud  by  reaction  upon  the  auditorj  nerre*  they 
excite  Uie  seiuie  of  hearing. 

These  raotioos  of  sounding  bodiea  are  freqaenti;  not  too  rapid  to  b«  traced  bj 
the  eye ;  for  examt^,  a  stretched  string  whilst  sonndiDg  may  be  eaaily  seen  to  be 
in  rapid  vibration.     Ag^,  if  a  goblet  be  dnsted  over  with  a  little 
•and,  or  any  fine  powder,  and  a  violin  bow  be  drawn  aoross  its  e^e 
•o  aa  to  elicit  a  eonnd,  the  particles  of  doat  will  be  briskly  agitated.    .> 
And  in  the  common  eiperiment  of  half  filling  a  finger-glass   with     \ 
water,  and  producing  a  sound  by  drawing  the  moistened  finger  along    ', 
its  edge,  the  water  within,  whilst  the  sound  lasts,  is  beaatifully  rippled, 
to   an  extent  corresponding  with  the  londuesa  of  the  t«ne.     ^ese 
motions  are  also  distinctly  visible  in  ths  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork  whilst 
it  ii  in  the  actofprodncing  sound  (fig.  66).    Such  vibrations,  however, 
to  render  them  audible,  reqaira  the  intervention  of  an  elastic  medium 
to  convey  them  to  the  ear.     If  a  bell  be  suspended  in  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump,  and  struck,  it  will  be  distinctly  heard  whilst  the  vessel 
is  full  of  ur;  but,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  on  repeating  the  stroke  it 
will  gradually  become  feebler,  and  at  last  will  be  inandibla,  or  nearly  so. 

Other  media  besides  air  nay,  however,  be  employed  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sound.  A  bell  may  be  rung,  for  instance,  nnder  water,  and 
will  be  heard  by  a  person  also  nnder  the  water  at  even  a  greater  dis- 
tanoe  than  in  the  lit.  Wood  will  likewise  transmit  sound  freely,  and 
to  still  greater  distances  than  atmospheric  ur. 

These  impulses  require  time  for  their  propagation,  and  the  rate  of 
propagation  varies  in  different  bodies.    Sound  kavels,  for  example,  at 
the  rate  of  1 120  feet  (341  metres)  in  a  second  through  ur  at  the  temperature  of 
16°  C,  of  4708  feet  (1435  metres)  through  water,  and  of  11434  feet  (3485"') 
per  second  throngh  iron  wire. 

The  intensity  of  sound,  like  that  of  all  forces  radiating  from  a  centre,  dimi- 
nishes as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  as  it  is  propagated  in  waves  orundn- 
lations,  it  is  subject  to  refiection  from  obstacles  interposed  in  its  course,  producing 
the  various  kinds  and  forms  of  echo. 

(93}  Varieliti  of  Soaitd. — Sounds  differ  from  each  other  in  lovdnett, 
qvalitj/,  and  pilck.  The  londnea  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
vibration.  A  tuning-fork  vibrating  freely  in  the  air  produces  only  a  feeble  sound ; 
but  if  the  handle  be  placed  upon  a  table  whilst  the  prongs  are  vibrating,  the 
wooden  surface  is  thrown  into  powerful  simultaneous  vibration,  and  a  loud 
sound  is  emitted.  Qi'italtty,  or  timbrt,  depends  on  the  form  of  the  sounding 
body,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  it.  DiETHrences  such  as  are  per- 
ceived between  the  same  note  when  produoed  by  a  flute,  a  trumpet,  or  a  violin, 
are  doe  to  this  variety.  Suocessive  impulses  followiug  each  other  rapidly  at 
irregular  intervals,  constitute  a  noise  or  oontinued  sound,  like  the  rumbling  of 
carriages  in  the  street,  or  the  rattle  of  machinery;  but  when  they  follow  at 
regular  intervals,  with  a  velocity  exceeding  t6  vibrations  in  a  second,  they  produce 
a  musical  note.  The  pitch  of  the  note  depends  on  the  frequency  of  these  vibra- 
tions; the  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  the  sharper  does  the  sound  become.  The 
connexion  of  pituh  with  the  frequency  of  vibration  may  be  readily  verified  by 
pressing  a  card  against  the  edge  of  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
slowly  i  the  distinct  strokes  of  the  card  agunst  each  cog  are  heard  at  first ;  but 
by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  rotation,  a  low  humming  note  is  given  out,  and  as 
the  velocity  increases  the  sound  becomes  more  acute. 

Musical  notes  all  have  a  fixed  numerical  relation  to  each  other,  each  octave 
as  the  scale  ascaoda  having  twice  aa  many  vibrations  in  equal  intervals  of  time  as 
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the  oorrespondiDg  note  of  the  octave  immediately  below  it.     The  ratios  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  table : — 

Ratio  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Musical  Scale, 


D       E      F       G       A       B 


i 


C 
D 
E 
P 
G 
A 
B 
C 


i       *        *        I 

Yibrationf  per  Second. 
.     .     .     256 

.     .     .     288     •     ' 

.   .   .  320   •  ; 
.   •   .   341*  '   ' 

::■.%'■■ 

.       .       .      480      •       • 


V 


Intezrals. 


32 
32 

42I 

53i 
32 


In  this  table,  a  tuning-fork  is  considered  to  have  made  one  vibration  whilst 
the  prong  is  passing  from  a  to  6  (fig.  65),  the  retnm  motion  from  5  to  a  being 
reckoned  as  a  second  vibration,  as  in  counting  the  beats  of  the  pendulum  :  some 
physicists,  however,  consider  one  vibration  to  consist  of  the  motion  of  the  prong 
from  a  to  6  and  back  to  a.  The  further  consideration  of  this  subject  would, 
however,  be  irrelevant  in  a  work  on  chemistry,  as  it  belongs  to  the  physical  science 
of  acoustics. 

It  rarely  happens  that  all  the  particles  of  a  sounding  body  are  simultaneously 
vibrating.  A  sounding  body  generally  divides  itself  into  portions  vibrating  in 
opposite  directions ;  the  intermediate  lines  or  points  are  quiescent,  and  these 
quiescent  portions  are  termed  nodal  lines  or  points.  If  a  flat  plate  of  glass  be 
held  horizontally  by  the  point  of  the  finger  and  thumb  near  its  centre,  and  its 
surface  be  sprinkled  with  sand,  on  eliciting  a  musical  note  by  drawing  a  violin 
bow  across  its  edge,  the  sand  will  accumulate  on  the  stationary  parts,  and  show 
clearly  the  position  of  the  nodal  lines.  By  altering  the  points  at  which  the 
glass  is  held,  the  nodal  lines,  and  the  note  elicited,  may  be  made  to  undergo  a 
variety  of  interesting  changes. 

The  amount  of  force  exerted  by  the  accumulation  of  these  minute  molecular 
motions  is  extraordinary.  A  feat  occasionally  performed  by  a  powerful  singer  is 
to  crack  a  glass  by  swelling  his  voice  upon  the  note  to  which  the  glass  responds. 
Savart  has  made  some  important  experiments  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
(Ann,  de  Ckimie,  II.  Ixv.  384.)  He  found  that  a  copper  band,  3  metres  long, 
7  or  8™™'  wide,  and  i™™'  thick,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  30  or  40  kilogrammes 
without  becoming  perceptibly  lengthened,  but  if  made  to  vibrate  longitudinally 
whilst  thus  stretched  it  will  become  lengthened  i  j  or  20  centimetres.  In  the 
same  way  a  cylinder  of  brass  34*95°*™'  in  diameter,  became  lengthened  during  its 
longitudinal  vibration  to  an  extent  that  would  have  required  the  application  of 
a  direct  strain  equal  to  1700  kilogrammes.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  im- 
portant practical  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  construction  of  metallic  machinery 
liable  to  regular  partial  oscillation,  however  slight  or  apparently  trivial  such 
vibrations  may  be. 

The  experiments  just  detailed  will  show  in  what  way  it  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  it  is  by  successive  regularly  recurring  motions,  or  undulations, 
that  sound  is  propagated.      A  similar  principle  has  been  with  oreat  suooean 
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applied,  with  certain  modifications,  to  trace  the  yet  more  interesting  and  com- 
plicated phenomena  exhibited  by  light. 

(93)  Mechanism  of  Undulation, — There  are  two  modes  in 
which  waves  may  be  propagated :  i^  in  highly  elastic  media  like 
air  the  particles  of  the  medium  undergo  alternate  condensation 
and  rarefaction  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  motion 
is  communicated^  and  in  which  the  wave  is  travellings  as  occurs 
iu  the  passage  of  sound  through  air ;  2,  in  other  cases  the  motion 
is  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing. 

A  movement  of  the  second  kind  takes  place  in  water  when  a 
stone  is  dropped  into  it,  or  when  its  surface  is  rufBed  by  a  breeze. 
Though  the  motion  is  propagated  from  the  point  struck,  towards 
the  edges,  in  circles  continually  widening,  the  particles  of  the 
liquid  do  not  themselves  travel  onwards  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference,  but  are  alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  as 
may  be  seen  by  watching  the  movements  of  a  cork  or  other  light 
floating  object;  each  vertical  line  in  succession  receiving  and 
transmitting  the  motion  produced  by  the  first  impulse,  which 
gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  squares  of  the  distance 
increase,  and  as  the  circle  becomes  more  extended. 

The  mode  in  which  the  undulations  of  light  are  believed  to  be 
transmitted  may  be  illustrated  by  loosely  stretching  a  long  cord, 
and  striking  it  from  above  downwards  near  one  end :  the  motion 
will  be  propagated  in  a  vertical  plane  in  successive  waves  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  each  portion  of  the  cord  becoming 
alternately  first  higher  and  then  lower  than  the  position  which 
it  assumes  when  at  rest.  If  the  cord  be  struck  laterally,  the 
waves  will  occur  from  side  to  side  in  a  horizontal  plane.  In  the 
passage  of  a  ray  of  light,  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  ether  in- 
terposed between  the  eye  and  the  luminous  object  will,  like  those 
of  the  cord,  be  at  right  angles  to  the  track  of  the  ray,  or  to  that 
line  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing,  and  in  the  same  plane  as 
that  in  which  the  impulse  was 
given.     Let  r  s  (fig.  67)  be  the  Fio.    67. 

direction  of  the  ray,  the  motion  s^r\   r\   r^   r\  T^    r\ 
of  the  particles  of  the  ether  wUl    '      U  U  U  UiU  \j^ 
be  in  the  direction  a  6,  at  right  ^ 

angles  to  the  course  of  the  ray. 

That  the  undulations  which  produce  light  are  occasioned  by 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  at  right  angles  to  the  track  of 
the  ray  may  be  inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  polarization : — 
In  polarized  light,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  hereafter,  the  results 
are  such  as  can  be  explained  only  by  admitting  that  ordinary 
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light  is  resolved  into  two  sets  of  rays,  the  undulations  of  which 
occur  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  although  the  two 
sets  of  rays  travel  onwards  in  the  same  direction. 

If  light  were  propagated  by  waves  of  alternate  condensation 
and  refraction,  such  waves  from  their  nature  could  not  be  referred 
to  any  particular  plane,  and  the  phenomena  of  polarization  con- 
sequently could  not  exist. 

(94)  Transparency  and  Opacity. — Bodies  through  which  light 
passes  freely,  such  as  glass  or  air,  are  termed  transparent,  or 
diaphanous  (from  Sea,  through,  tf^aivtM),  to  appear) ;  they  allow  ob- 
jects to  be  seen  distinctly  through  them,  whilst  the  majority  of 
substances  which,  like  wood,  metals,  &c.,  do  not  allow  its  passage^ 
are  said  to  be  opaqjie.  No  substance,  however,  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent. The  purest  air  arrests  a  portion  of  light :  Young  adopts 
the  estimate  that  the  horizontal  sunbeams,  which  pass  through 
about  200  miles  of  atmospheric  air  before  they  reach  the  eye, 
possess  only  one  two-thousandth  of  their  original  intensity;  and 
he  states  that  a  column  of  water  7  feet  in  depth,  has  been  found 
to  arrest  one-half  of  the  light  which  enters  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  opacity.  Gold,  one  of 
the  densest  of  the  metals,  may  be  hammered  out  into  very  thin 
leaves,  which  transmit  a  green  light  if  the  metal  be  pure,  and  a 
purplish  light  if  it  be  alloyed  with  silver.  Between  the  extremes 
of  opacity  and  transparency  are  innumerable  gradations.  Bodies 
vary  greatly  in  transhicency,  that  is,  in  their  power  of  transmitting 
light.  Porcelain  is  a  translucent  body ;  it  breaks  up  the  rays, 
but  transmits  a  softened  light,  though  it  does  not  allow  the  form, 
of  an  object  to  be  seen  if  the  porcelain  be  interposed  between 
that  object  and  the  eye. 

Light  proceeds  through  all  homogeneous  transparent  media  in 
straight  lines  from  the  object ;  these  lines  diverge  or  radiate  in 
all  directions  from  a  luminous  point,  and  a  ray  of  light  is  an 
indefinitely  narrow  portion  of  a  stream  of  light.  The  path  of  the 
rays  in  a  direct  line  may  often  be  traced  across  a  darkened  room 
into  which  a  sunbeam  is  admitted,  by  the  floating  particles  of 
dust,  which  reflect  a  small  portion  of  the  light  in  difierent  parts 
of  its  course  into  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  mere  passage  of 
light  through  a  transparent  object  does  not  excite  the  sense  of 
vision,  neither  can  the  eye  track  the  direction  of  the  ray,  unless 
the  vibrations  be  carried  towards  the  observer  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  some  material  object. 

The  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  a  brief  in- 
terval, varying  in  different  persons  from  a  tenth  to  an  eighth  of 
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a  second^  after  the  liglit  itself  has  ceased^  and  gives  rise  to  many 
curious  efiTects  :  for  instance,  the  act  of  blinking  produces  no  im- 
pediment to  correct  vision ;  a  bright  point  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
in  the  dark  is  seen  as  a  luminous  circle,  and  the  jets  of  flame 
which  in  fireworks  are  whirled  round  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators, assume  the  form  of  wheels  or  stars  of  fire. 

(95)  Law  of  Diminution  of  Light  by  Distance, — When  light 
diverges  from  a  luminous  centre,  its  intensity  diminishes,  like 
that  of  all  radiant  forces,  not  directly  as  the  distance,  but  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  A  little  consideration  will  render  the 
reason  for  this  obvious : — Suppose  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  any 
luminous  point,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  sphere 
a,  metres  in  diameter,  its  light  will  fall  upon  the  whole  internal 
surface  of  the  sphere,  and  the  candle  will  be  i  metre  distant  from 
each  point :  a  square  centimetre  of  that  surface  will  receive  a 
given  amount  of  light.  The  same  candle,  if  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  globe  4  metres  in  diameter,  will  be  at  2  metres  distance  from 
each  point  of  the  surface,  or  at  double  the  distance  that  it  was  in 
the  first  globe,  but  its  light  will  still  illuminate  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  The  surface  of  the  second  globe,  however,  is  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  first,  because  the  surfaces  of  spheres  are 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  thqir  radii ;  in  this  case  as  i^ :  a^ 
or  as  I  to  4 ;  consequently  each  point,  or  each  square  centimetre, 
of  the  surface  of  the  larger  sphere,  will  receive  only  one-fourth  of 
the  light  that  fell  on  an  equal  space  in  the  smaller  globe,  and  yet 
the  candle  is  only  twice  as  far  from  it :  so,  if  the  globe  were  8 
metres  across,  the  distance  of  the  candle  being  now  4  times  as 
great  as  in  the  first  globe,  the  surface  to  be  illuminated  is  16  times 
as  large,  and  consequently,  a  square  centimetre  of  the  8-metre 
globe  would  receive  only  tV  of  the 
light  that  fell  on  a  square  centimetre 
of  the  a-metre  globe.  A  board  at 
I  metre  from  a  candle  receives  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  light,  at  %  metres  it 
receives  \  of  that  amount,  at  3  metres 
j-,  at  4  metres  -^i  and  experiment 
shows  that  a  board,  i  decimetre  square, 
at  I  metre  distance,  would  cast  a  sha- 
dow that  would  cover  a  board  exposing  A> 
4  times  the  surface,  or  %  decimetres  ^ 
in  the  side,  if  placed  at  a  distance  of  o,  metres,  as  shown  in  fig.  68. 

(96)  Photometry, — An  application  of  this  law  afibrcLs  a  ready  means  of 
approximatively  determining  the  relative  intensities  of  two  lights  which  do  not 


Fig.  68. 
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differ  greatly  in  colour.    Suppose,  for  instance,  it  were  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
illumioating  power  of  a  g^-light  burning  5  cubic  feet  (or  142  litres)  of  gas  per 
hour,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  sperm  candle  burning  132  grs.  (or  8 '553  grms.) 
of  spermaceti  per  hour: — ^Place  at  the  distance,  say  of  100  inches  from  the  gas- 
light, a  vertical  screen  of  white  paper,  and  in  front  of  this,  at  an  inch  distance,  a 
narrow  strip  of  wood  or  of  metal,  so  as  to  cast  a  definite  shadow.     Between  the 
gas-light  and  the  screen  place  the  candle,  at  such  a  distance  that  the  shadow  of 
the  same  object  cast  by  tiie  candle  upon  the  screen  shall  have  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  intensity 'as  that  produced  by  the  gas.     Say  that  the  distance  of 
the  candle  from  the  screen  is  27*75  inches.     The  shadow  from  each  light  is  illu- 
minated by  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  other  light.    If  the  shadows  be  sensibly 
equal,  the  amount  of  light  falling  upon  the  screen  from  each  source  must  at  that 
distance  be  equal  also :    the  relative  intensities  of  tlie  two  lights  are  then  found 
by  squaring  the  distances  of  each  light  from  the  screen ;   the  gas-light  will  con- 
sequently cast  a  light  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the  candle  as 
loo*:  2775*;  ^^  ^  12*986  to  I. 

When  light  falls  upon  any  object  it  may  be  disposed  of  in 
three  different  ways,  ist^  it  may  either  be  bent  back  or  reflected; 
and^  it  may  be  allowed  to  pass  on  in  an  altered  direction^  that  is^ 
it  may  be  transmitted  and  refracted ;  or  3rd^  it  may  disappear 
altogether^  and  be  absorbed, 

(97)  Reflection. — If  a  ray  of  light  fall  obliquely  upon  a  flat^ 
polished  surface^  a  large  proportion  of  the  incident  rays^  or  rays 

which  fall  upon  the  surface^  is  reflected 
or  thrown  off  obliquely^  at  an  angle 
^U  formed  on  the  other  side  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  point  of  incidence^  equal 
to  that  formed  between  the  incident 
ray  and  the  perpendicular.  Fig.  69  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  law  of  reflec- 
tion. K  in  this  figure^  i  n  represent 
the  incident  ray,  m  m  the  mirror^  p  n  a 
perpendicular  to  the  mirror  at  the 
point  of  incidence^  p  n  i  will  be  the 
angle  of  incidence^  n  r  the  reflected 
ray^  and  p  n  b  the  angle  of  reflection  formed  between  the  same 
perpendicular  and  the  reflected  ray. 

The  law  which  regulates  the  reflection  of  light  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  '  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence^ :  the  incident  and  the  reflected  ray  are  always  in  the  same 
plane^  and  that  plane  is  perpendicidar  to  the  reflecting  surface. 
When  the  incident  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface^  the  reflected 
ray  is  therefore  also  perpendicular^  and  coincides  with  the  incident 
ray^  but  it  does  so  in  no  other  position. 

In  fig.  69^  the  angle  of  reflection,  p  n  b^  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence,  p  n  i,  but  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  perpen- 
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dicular.  A  person  looking  into  the  mirror  at  &,  would  see  the 
candle  behind  the  mirror.  An  object  always  appears  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  which  the  ray  last  traversed  when  it  reaches 
the  eye. 

The  power  of  reflecting  light  varies  very  greatly  in  different 
bodies.  In  some^  as  in  the  metals,  reflection  is  almost  perfect ; 
in  others^  as  in  charcoal,  or  in  black  velvet,  it  is  almost  wanting ; 
but  whenever  light  passes  out  of  one  medium  or  transparent  body 
into  another,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  transparency  of  such 
media  may  be,  reflection  more  or  less  complete  takes  place  at 
their  common  surface,  and  the  greater  the  difference  in  refractive 
density  of  the  two  media,  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  metals,  in  which  reflection  is  most 
complete  at  the  smaller  angle  of  incidence,  it  is  found  that  the 
greater  the  angle  of  incidence  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection ; 
BO  that  the  surface  of  a  Smooth  body,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
hot-pressed  writing-paper,  may  thus  afford  a  tolerably  perfect 
image  of  a  luminous  object,  if  the  reflection  be  effected  under  a 
great  angle. 

Bodies  in  general  do  not  possess  surfaces  actually  flat ;  to  com- 
mon observation  they  may  be  flat,  but  when  optically  examined, 
their  surface  is  found  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  minute 
planes  indined  to  each  other  at  all  possible  angles,  and  therefore 
receiving  and  reflecting  light  in  all  possible  directions.  When  by 
the  operation  of  polishing  they  are  so  much  reduced  as  not  to  be 
elevated  or  depressed  more  than  about  the  millionth  of  an  inch, 
they  appear  to  become  incapable  of  acting  separately,  and  produce 
the  effect  of  a  uniform  surface.  (Young.)  If  a  beam  of  light 
admitted  into  a  dark  room  fall  upon  a  bright  metallic  surface,  a 
brilliant  spot  of  light  will  be  perceived  in  one  particular  position, 
the  direction  of  which  can  be  varied  by  altering  the  inclination  of 
the  mirror  to  the  ray,  but  the  mirror  will  be  nearly  invisible  in 
all  other  directions,  and  the  room  will  remain  dark ;  but  if  for 
the  mirror  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  substituted,  the  paper  will  be 
visible  in  every  direction  almost  equally,  and  a  general  though 
slight  illumination  of  the  apartment  will  be  perceived.  It  is  this 
irregular  reflection  or  scattering  of  the  light  in  all  directions,  which 
renders  non-luminous  objects  distinguishable  in  the  light.  The 
light  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planetary  bodies  fiimish  instances  of 
this  kind.  A  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  scattering  or 
secondary  radiation,  is  afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  mild 
and  softened  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  heavens  when  par- 
tially covered  with  clouds,  and  the  strong  lights  which  fatigue 
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the  eyesight  in  a  cloudless  summer's  day.  It  is  entirely  to  this 
secondary  radiation  that  we  owe  the  generally  diffused  and  sub* 
dued  light  of  day^  even  when  the  sun  itself  may  be  concealed  by 
clouds ;  and  the  morning  and  evening  twilight^  while  the  great 
luminary  itself  is  below  the  horizon^  is  due  to  tbe  same  cause^ 
each  illuminated  particle  of  the  atmosphere  contributing  its  share 
in  producing  this  effect. 

(g8)  Reflection  from  Curved  Surfaces. — When  light  is  received 
upon  a  regular  curved  surface^  it  undergoes  reflection  according  to 
the  usual  law^  the  reflection  from  each  point  of  the  curved  surface 
beings  in  fact^  the  same  as  from  a  plane^  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
the  point  of  incidence.  If^  therefore^  the  form  of  a  parabolic 
concavity  be  given  to  a  mirror^  and  light  in  parallel  rays  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  its  surface^  all  the  reflected  rays  will  be 
directed  towards  a  point  at  which  they  will  cross  each  other^  and 
continue  their  progress  as  before^  the  upper  ray  now  becoming 
undermost^  and  vice  versd.  This  point  of  intersection  is  called 
the  focus  of  the  mirror. 


Fig.  70. 


Let  M  M^  fig. 
70,  represent  the 
section  of  the 
curved  surface ; 
each  of  the  rays 
L  R«  L  K^  will  be 
reflected  from  it 
as  from  planes  t  t^ 
t'  t',  t"  t'',  tan* 
gent  to  the  curve 
at  the  points  of 
incidence  of  the 
respective  rays ; 
they  will  consequently  meet  at  the  focus  f^  cross  there^  and  sub- 
sequently diverge,  p  r^  p  r  represent  the  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  tangents. 

(99)  Simple  Befraction. — ^When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the 
surface  of  an  uncrystallized  transparent  substance  of  uniform 
density^  one  portion  of  the  light  is  regularly  reflected^  and  another 
portion  is  scattered^  by  which  the  surface  is  rendered  visible^ 
whilst  a  third  portion  is  transmitted.  We  will  now  confine  our 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  light  which  is  transmitted.  If 
the  ray  be  incident  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  it  continues  its  course  unchanged ;  but  if  it  fall 
upon  the  surface  obliquely^  its  direction  is  suddenly  altered  as  it 
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enters  the  transparent  medium ;  it  then  passes  on  in  its  new 
direction  in  a  straight  line,  and  on  quitting  the  medium  it  is 
ag^n  abruptly  bent  back  and  rendered  parallel  to  its  original 
course,  provided  that  the  surface  of  entrance  and  the  siirface  of 
exit  be  parallel  to  each  other.  This  change  in  the  course  of 
the  ray  is  termed  refraction.  If,  in 
fig.  7r,  a  Q  represent  a  section  of  a  ■*""*•  7^* 

plate  of  glass  with  parallel  sides,  a 
ray  of  light,  i  l,  incident  obliquely 
upon  it,  does  not  pass  straight  on  in 
the  direction  l  x,  bat  is  deflected  to 
L  B ;  towards  the  perpendicular,  p  q  ; 
on  quitting  the   medium  at  b,  it   is 
again  bent  out  of  its  new  direction, 
L  Y,  towards  s,  but  this  time  the  re- 
fraction is  from  the   perpendicular, 
B  o,  and  the  ray,  b  s,  becomes  pa- 
rallel to  its  original  course,  i  z.     On  passing  from  a  medium 
like  air,  into  another  like  glass,  the  ray  is  bent  towards  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  common  snrface  of  the  two  media ;  on  again 
passing  out  from  glass  into  air ;  or  &om  a  more  refracting  to  a 
less  refracting  medium,  it  is  bent  firom  the  perpendicular  to  the 
same  amount. 

Different  media  vary  greatly  in  refracting  power ;  combustible 
bodies  in  general  having  the  highest  refracting  energy.  It  was 
upon  this  general  observation  that  Newton  founded  his  conjecture 
that  diamoDd  was  '  probably  an  unctuous  substance  coagulated* : 
the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  has  been  since  fully  verified. 

(loo)  Law  of  RefractiOH. — The  more  obliquely  the  light  falls 
upon  the  surface  of  the  refracting  body  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  refraction  which  the  ray  experiences.  The  extent  of  the  refrac- 
tion, therefore,  varies  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  but  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  following  law  it  may  easily  be  calculated  for 
all  angles  in  any  given  substance,  if  its  amount  for  any  one  angle 
has  been  carefully  determined  for  that  particnlar  substance.  This 
law  of  refraction  may  be  expressed  by  stating  that  when  light 
passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  '  for  the  same  two  media, 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  refiraction  and  of  incidence  always  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other.'  The  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  t»  vacuo  by  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  any  medium,  expresses  the  index  of 
reaction  of  that  medium.  The  incident  and  the  refracted  ray 
are  alwaya  on  opposite  sides  of  a  liue  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
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common  snrface  of  the  two  media,  but  they  alwaya  lie  in  the 
same  plane,  and  this  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
refracting  medium. 

P      .  Fig.  72  may  assist  iu  explaining  this 

'  important  law.    Let  w  w  represent  a  sec- 

tion of  the  refracting  medium,  i  L  the 
incident  ray,  and  l  s  the  refracted  one. 
Let  F  L  Q  be  the  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
fracting  surface,    passing    through   the 
point  of  incidence,  l.    With  any  radius, 
L  R,   describe  from   the  centre,   l,  the 
circle,  a  h  f  ;  from  h  and  k  let  fall  the 
perpendiculars  h  n  and  b  q,  ou  p  q  ;  h  n 
will  then  represent  the  siue  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  i  l  f,  and  r  q  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction, 
BLQj  and  ^  gives  the  index  of  refraction,  which  is  umformly 
the  same  for  the  same  substance,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion.    In  the  diamond,  for  instance,  M  N  is  always  2}  times  as 
long  as  R<t;  in  water  it  is  ij  times  the  length  of  sq. 

Tlie  folloving  table  containB  the  indieei  of  rtfraetio»  of  a  few  substaocM ; 
the  light  being  Bupposed  to  psM  from  Utnoapheric  air ; — 


Kwnond     

a'439 

Oil  of  Vitriol      ... 

••■     i'434 

r33A 

Alcohol      

...     1-373 

.678 

Ether  

■•-     1-358 

Rock  Salt 

'"557 

Wster 

■•■  iS 

Qu»rti 

1-548 

Ice      

CMtorOil 

1490 

TaWheer 

The  examination  of  the  refracting  poirer  of  bodie*  in  their  gaeeous,  or  least 
complex  molecalar  condition,  poueiBee  a  Hpecial  ioterett;  the  eubject  wa<  Grat 
iiiTe>iti|^ted  b;  Biut  and  Arago,  and  it  wm  carried  further  bj  Bulong.  (Ann. 
i.  Climi..  11.  «.i.  154.) 

It  tppean  that  there  ik  no  simple  relation  hetneeo  tlic  refracting  power  of  gaeee 
and  their  deoeitiee.  The  vapour  uf  hjdrochloric  ether,  for  example,  difierx  but 
little  in  density  from  eulpharoua  anhydride,  though  the  refracting  power  of  the 
former  body  jb  nearly  two-thirdu  greater  than  that  of  the  latter :  and  ordinaiy 
ether  haa  more  than  double  the  refracting  paver  of  chlorine,  though  their  denaities 
in  the  aerifonn  Htate  are  nearly  the  aame. 

The  refracting  poirer  of  a  gas  or  of  a  rapour  ia  proportioned  to  the  pressore, 
and  ii  not  afiected  by  temperatnre,  at  least  bo  far  aa  eiperimente  on  preeeureK  not 
gicater  than  that  of  onaatmoBpbeie,  and  on  temperature!  ranging  between  ;°aDd 
38°  C.  can  decide  the  gueition.  The  refracting  power  of  a  mixture  of  gaeeaieeqaal 
to  the  Hum  of  that  of  ita  conetituenti  calculated  for  the  preeaure  of  each  cooetitQent 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  present  in  the  miitore.  But  the  refracting  power  of 
a  componnd  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  sum  of  it*  oonatituent^. 
More  recently  Le  Roux  {Ann.  de  Ckimie,  III.  Ixi.  .363)  h»»  extended  tht«e 
observations  to  the  vapours  of  certain  simple  aubatancea  wliich  cau  only  be  vola- 
tilited  at  elevated  temperaturei.  He  found  the  refringent  energy  {— ^, 
fi  being  the  indei  of  refraction  and  i^  the  vapour  density]  of  sulphur  vapour 
to  agree  with  thit  of  oxygen  aa  determined  by  Dulong,  and   that  of   the 
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vapoar  of  phonphoros  agreed  cloeelj  with  a  similar  determination  for  nitrogen. 
It  is  possible  that  these  ooinoidences  are  only  accidental,  for  elements  which  are 
analogous  in  their  chemical  relations  have  not  been  found  to  exhibit  generallj 
any  close  agreement  in  refracting  power. 

Le  Boux  remarks  that  in  the  case  of  gaseous  bodies  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  the  refringent  energy  be  calculated  from  the  formula  ^^^  or 

' ;  since  the  index  of  refraction  ft  is  of  the  form  i  +  e,  e  being  a  yery 


i«- 


small  quantity;  consequently  its  square  will  be  equal  to  i  +  2e  within  a  quan* 
tity  certainly  less  than  that  due  to  errors  of  observation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Dulong,  the  four  last  being  due  to  Le  Boux.  The  refracting  power  of  each 
gas  as  compared  with  air  is  calculated  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  all 
under  a  pressure  of  760™™*  at  0°  C. 


Observed 
Sp.  Gr.» 

Refiractingr  Power. 

Indei  of 
Befractioa 

Name  of  Substance. 

Air. 

Absolute 

Air 

I'OOOO 

i-ooo 

1     0000589 

1-000294 

Oxygen        

I"I026 

0924 

0000544 

1-000272 

1   Hydrogen    

00685 

0-470 

0-000277 

I -000 138 

Nitrogen     

0976 

1-020 

o'ooo6oi 

1*000300 

Chlorine      

247 

2-623 

0001544 

1-000772 

Nitrous  Oxide     

I  52  7 

I7I0 

0-001007 

1000503 

Nitric  Oxide       

•1039 

1-030 

o'ooo6o6 

1-000303 

Hydrochloric  Acid     . . . 

1254 

1-527 

0-000899 

I  000449 

Carbonic  Oxide 

0-972 

i'i57 

0-000681 

1*000340 

Carbonic  Anhydride  ... 
:   Cyanogen    

1-524 

r8i8 

1-520 
2-832 

ooooSop 
o*ooi668 

1000449 
1-000834 

.   defiant  Ghis       

0*980 

2*302 

0-001356 

0-000886 

1*000678 

MLarsh  Gkis 

0559 

1-504 

.    1-000443 

Ethvl  Chloride 

Hydrocyanic  Acid 

2-234 

372 

0-002 191 

TOO  105  5 

0-944 

I '53 1 

0-000903 

1*000451 

Ammonia    

0591 

1-309 

0-000771 

1*000385 

Phosgene  Qas     

3442 

3-93<5 

0002318 

I  00 1 159 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

i'i78 

2-187 

0-001288 

1*000644 

Sulphurous  Anhydride 

2-247 

2*260 

000133 1 
0-003061 

1*000665 

^iinvr   •••      ...      ...      ... 

2580 

5*197 

1001530 

Carbonic  Disulphide  ... 
Phosphuretted  Hydrogen 

2644 

5-1 10 

0-003010 

1*001500 

1-256 

2-682 

0001570 
0-003258 

1*000789 

Sulphur       

6617 

I-OO1629 

Phosphorus 

4-355 

0*002728 

1*001364 

Arsenic       

io'39 

• 

0*002228 

1*001114 

Mercury      

6976 

OOOI1T2 

1000556 

Many  familiar  phenomena  reoeive  an  easy  explanation  from 
the  law  of  refraction.  If  a  coin  be  placed  in  an  opaque  vessel^  and 
the  observer  retire  until  the  edge  of  the  basin  just  hides  it  from 
his  view^  the  coin  will  again  become  visible  if  water  be  carefully 
poured  in  without  disturbing  its  position ;  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  coin,  which  before  passed  above  the  eye  of  the 


*  These  specific  gravities  have  since  in  many  cases  received  oorrectioQa, 
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observer,  are  now  abruptly  bent  downwards  from  the  perpendi- 
cular^ as  they  emerge  into  the  air^  and  the  image  of  the  object  is 
conveyed  to  the  eye.  The  coin  appears  to  be  raised,  but  never 
displaced  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  its  true  position ;  the  re- 
fracted ray,  notwithstanding  its  change  of  medium,  continues  in 
the  same  plane,  which  is  vertical  to  that  forming  the  common 
surface  of  the  refracting  media.  For  a  similar  reason  a  straight 
stick  plunged  obliquely  into  water  appears  to  be  bent  upwards 
abruptly,  where  it  enters  the  liquid. 

(loi)  Refraction  at  Inclined  Surfaces. — Since  the  refractive 
action  is  exercised  at  the  surface  of  junction  between  the  two 
media,  and  is  governed  by  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  a  perpen- 
dicular to  that  surface,  it  is  manifest  that  by  altering  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  at  which  the  ray  passes  out  of  the  medium, 
the  inclination  of  the  emerging  ray  may  be  altered ;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  continuing  its  passage  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  one 
which  it  possessed  on  entrance,  it  may  be  made  to  deviate  per- 
manently from  this  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

If  G  o  o  (fig.  73)  repre- 
Fio-  73*  sent  the  section  of  a  trian- 

^7  gular  prism,  or  bar  of  glass, 
the  incident  ray,  i  l,  on  en- 
tering this  medium  is  bent  to- 
wards the  perpendicular,  p  p  : 
on  quitting  it  at  R,  it  is  bent 
from  the  perpendicular,  q  p, 
and  assumes  a  course,,  r  s, 
permanently  deflected  from 
its  new  direction,  l  y,  and 
from  its  original  direction  i  z. 
This  deflexion  is  always  to- 
wards the  thick  part  of  the  prism.  By  employing  two  such 
prisms  set  base  to  base,  the  rays  may  be  refracted  towards  one 
common  line,  where  they  would  cross  and  divei^e ;  and  by  using 
a  lens  of  glass  (fig.  74),  with  two  convex  surfaces,  which  are  seg- 
ments of  spheres,  tlie  incident  rays,  r  l,  r  l,  may  be  caused  to 
converge  towards  a  common  focus,  p  5  each  portion  of  the  curved 
surface  refracting  the  ray  in  the  manner  of  a  plane,  t  t,  t'  t',  t''  t", 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  particular  spot  or  point  of  incidence. 
(102)  Total  Ruction, — In  the  passage  of  light  ftom  a  denser 
into  a  rarer  medium,  as  when  light  passes  from  glass  into  air,  the 
obliquity  of  the  refracted  ray  increases  as  the  angle  of  incidence 
increases,  until  at  length  the  refracted  ray  becomes  parallel  to  the 
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common  sarface  of  the  two  media.     Lights  which  traverses  the 
denser  medium  and  becomes  incident  upon  this  common  surface 

Pig.  74. 


at  an  angle  more  obliqae  than  this^  ceases  to  be  refracted;  refraction 
becomes  impossible^  and  the  ray  is  wholly  reflected  within  the 
denser  medium.  The  angle  of  in- 
cidence at  which  this  phenomenon 
first  shows  itself  is  termed  the  angle  ^ 
of  total  reflection.  In  fig.  75^  let  q  g 
represent  a  plate  of  glass  with  pa* 
railel  sides^  r  l  p  a  perpendicular  at 
the  point  of  incidence.  The  inci- 
dent ray^  a  l^  instead  of  passing  to 
a',  would  be  refracted  from  the  per- 
pendicular p  F  to  L  a  on  emerging 
into  .the  air;    b  l  would  be  still 

more  refiracted  from  l  V,  and  the  refracted  portion  l  b  would  be 
nearly  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  whilst  c  l  would  be 
incapable  of  refraction  at  all,  and  would  be  wholly  reflected,  as  to 
L  c.  This  phenomenon  is  easily  seen  by  placing  the  back  to  the 
light  and  holding  a  glass  of  water  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
eye ;  on  looking  obliquely  up  through  the  water,  a  spoon,  or  other 
object  placed  in  the  glass,  will  appear  to  be  perfectly  reflected 
upon  the  surface  where  the  liquid  and  the  air  meet.  The  same 
thing  is  seen  by  holding  a  glass  prism  horizontally  before  a 
window,  and  turning  it  slowly  round  while  the  observer  faces  the 
window ;  on  looking  down  into  the  prism,  the  internal  surface  of 
each  &ce  in  succession,  as  it  becomes  undermost,  reflects  the 
light  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  mirror. 

The  diamond  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  brilliancy  to  this 
total  reflection,  because  owing  to  the  high  refractive  power  of  this 
gem^  total  reflection  commences  at  small  angles  of  incidence. 
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(X03)  MeoBuremeni  qfihe  Index  ofBefraclian, — ^The  determination  of  the 
refracti7e  index  of  a  body  is  often  a  7alaable  gpiide  in  estimating  its  chemical 
parity.  The  adulteration  of  essential  oils  may  thus  be  often  detected  with  ease, 
when  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  ascertain  it. 

Wollaston  contri7ed  a  simple  means  of  determining  the  refractive  index  of  a 
body  in  air,  dependent  upon  the  measurement  of  the  angle  at  which  total  reflec- 
tion commences.  If  this  angle  be  measured  in  a  glass  prism,  we  are  fumiahed 
with  the  means  of  determining  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  in  air.  Say  that 
the  angle  c  l  p  (fig.  75),  at  which  total  reflection  of  the  incident  ray  commences 
in  the  prism,  is  found  to  be  39^  lo' ;  the  xefractive  index  of  the  prism  in  air  is 
calculated  by  dividing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  by  the  sine  of  this  angle 
of  incidence:  but  the  angle  of  rrfraotion  at  which  total  reflection  begin$  is 
always  90** ;  the  refractive  index  therefore  is  aj^yi^,  or  f  ^f^  =  1-583.     Now 


cause  a  drop  of  any  liquid  to  adhere  to  the  under  surface  of  the  prism ;  provided 
that  the  refracting  power  of  the  liquid  be  less  than  that  of  the  glass,  the  angle 
of  total  reflection  will  be  increased :  suppose  the  prism  be  moistened  with  water, 
the  angle  of  total  reflection  will  now  be  57^^  The  water  has  a  higher  refracting 
power  than  air,  consequently,  the  difference  in  refracting  power  between  glass  and 
water  being  less  than  that  between  glass  and  air,  the  angle  of  incidence  required 
to  produce  total  reflection  is  greater.  The  refractive  index  of  the  substance  under 
trial  may  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  sine  of  its  angle  of  total  reflection,  under 
these  circumstances,  by  the  sine  of  the  same  angle  for  the  glass  prism.  In  the 
case  of  water  the  refractive  index  i«  fi|  JJI JJ^  or  ^IJfl  =  1-336.  The  refracting 
index  of  solids  with  flat  surfaces  may  be  determined  in  the  same  way  by  cementing 
them  to  the  surfiice  of  the  prism  with  some  material  of  higher  refracting  power 
than  the  glass,  such  as  balsam  of  tolu. 

Wollaston's  instrument,  fig.  76,  gives  at  once  the  refractive  index  sought 
without  any  calculation* 

Fia.  76. 


On  a  board,  a  &,  is  fixed  a  flat  piece  of  deal,  c  i,  to  which  by  a  hinge  at  d^ 
is  jointed  a  second  piece,  d  e,  10  inches  long,  carrying  two  plane  sights,  t  and  «, 
at  its  extremities ;  at  0  is  a  second  hinge  connecting  it  with  e  f,  which,  if  the 
prism  employed  has,  as  supposed,  a  refractive-  index  of  1*583,  must  be  15*83 
inches  long ;  at  the  other  extremity  of  ef,  is  a  third  hinge  by  which y*y  is  con- 
nected with  it ;  at  i  also  is  a  hinge  uniting  the  rod  •  g,  which  b  half  the  length 
of  9  ^  to  the  middle  of  e  f\  and  then,  since  g  moves  in  a  semicircle,  a  line 
joining  9  and  g  would  be  perpendicular  ^fg*  The  piece  0  d  has  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  of  it,  so  that,  when  any  substance  is  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
rectangular  glass  prism,  p,  the  prism  may  continue  to  rest  horizontally  on  its  ex- 
tremities.    When  e  d  has  been  so  elevated  that  the  yellow  rays  in  the  fringe  of 
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ootonra,  observable  where  perfect  refleoiion  ierminaies,  are  seen  through  the 
sights,  the  point  y,  by  means  of  a  vernier  which  it  carries,  shows  upon  the  rule 
/y,  which  is  graduated  to  fractions  of  an  inch,  the  number  of  inches  and  fractions 
of  an  inch  which,  when  divided  by  lo,  gives  the  refractive  index  sought  The 
lengths  of  the  pieces,  0/and  d  0,  are  proportional  to  the  refractive  indices  of  the 
prism  and  of  air.  If  the  dotted  line  at  p  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
surface,  I  p  will  represent  the  incident  ray. — {PhiL  Trans,  1802,  p.  367.) 

Wollaston  mentions  that  genuine  oU  of  cloves  had  a  refractive  index  of 
^'535*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  inferior  quality,  which  had  probably  been  adulterated, 
had  a  refractive  index  of  only  i'498. 

The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Wollaston  with 
this  instrument: — 


Refractive  Index  of  Flint  Glass  Prism,  p  =  1*583. 


Oil  of  Sassafras... 
Oil  of  Cloves  ... 
Canada  Balsam... 
Capivi  Balsam  ... 
Oil  of  Amber    ... 

„    Nutmeg ... 

„    LinseeoT  ... 

f.    Lemons  ... 


I '535 
1-528 

1505 
i'497 

1-472 


Oil  of  Turpentine 
Rectified  ditto  ... 
Oil  of  Almonds... 
M    Olives     ... 
,t    Peppermint 
„    Lavender 
Melted  Spermaceti 
Sulphuric  Acid... 


1-476 
1-470 
1-470 
1-469 
1-468 
1-467 
1-446 

i'435 


(104)  Prismatic  Analysis. — Upon  examining  light  that  has 
nndergone  refraction  by  a  prism^  it  is  found  that  mere  change  in 
direction  is  only  one  of  the  phenomena  observable.  Suppose  a 
beam  of  lights  as  represented  at  s  l^  fig.  yy,  be  admitted  through 

Fxo.  77. 


a  small  slit^  s^  into  a  darkened  room^  and  be  there  received  upon 
a  prism,  p  ;  if  the  light,  after  transmission  through  the  prism,  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  white  screen,  v  b  x,  placed  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  metres, — instead  of  a  narrow  slit  of  white  light,  x, 
corresponding  to  the  aperture,  an  elongated  coloured  image  of  the 
refracted  beam  is  seen,  as  at  y  a,  termiDated  by  parallel  ends,  and 
exhibiting  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  rainbow.  This  elongation 
occurs  in  the  plane  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays.  Such  a 
coloured  image  is  termed  the  prismatic  spectrum. 


170  Newton's  theory  of  colours. 

NewtoD^  who  first  carefully  inyestigated  this  remarkable  fact^ 
distinguished  seven  different  colours,  which  gradually  shade  off  one 
into  the  other,  Yiz,,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red.  White  light  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
mixture  of  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are  unequally  acted 
upon  by  the  prism.  Each  colour  has  its  own  peculiar  refrangi- 
bility :  the  red,  which  deviates  the  least  from  its  original  course,  is 
least  refrangible,  and  the  violet  the  most  so ;  whilst  the  inter- 
mediate colours  possess  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangibility. 
Having  once  been  separated  by  refraction,  no  second  refraction  is 
capable  of  further  decomposing  any  of  these  colours.  They  may, 
however,  be  recombined  by  using  a  second  prism,  in  an  inverted 
position  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  q,  fig.  77),  or  by  employ* 
ing,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  convex  lens,  in  which  case 
white  light  is  reproduced  at  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The  compo- 
sition of  white  light  may  be  illustrated  by  dividing  a  circular  disk 
of  paper  into  seven  sectors,  each  of  an  extent  corresponding  with 
the  extent  of  the  colom:  in  the  spectrum,  and  painting  each  with 
its  appropriate  colour ;  on  causing  the  disk  to  rotate  rapidly  upon 
an  axis  passing  vertically  through  its  centre,  the  seven  impressions 
will  be  given  simultaneously  to  each  point  of  the  retina,  and  the 
paper  will  appear  to  be  of  a  greyish  white.  The  impossibility  of 
obtaining  pigments  of  the  exact  hue,  or  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
coloured  light  of  the  spectrum,  renders  a  pure  white  unattainable 
by  this  means. 

The  following  is  an  elegant  mode  of  showing  the  recomposi- 
tion  of  white  light  from  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  A  prism  is 
mounted  so  as  to  permit  of  a  movement  on  its  axis  through  a 
small  arc,  the  spectrum  is  thus  made  to  travel  on  a  screen  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  On  moving  the  prism  slowly,  the  colours 
are  visible ;  but  when  the  prism  is  made  to  oscillate  very  rapidly 
the  colours  are  blended  together^  producing  a  streak  of  white 
light  with  a  red  border  at  one  end  and  a  blue  at  the  other. 

(105)  Theory  of  Colours. — Upon  this  decomposability  of  white 
light  Newton  founded  his  explanation  of  the  colours  of  natural 
objects : — ^The  objects  are  themselves  devoid  of  colour,  but  when 
placed  in  white  light  they  absorb  the  rays  of  one  or  more  colours, 
and  reflect  the  rest :  the  object,  therefore^  appears  to  be  of  the 
colour  that  would  be  produced  by  the  ray  or  mixture  of  rays  which 
it  reflects ;  green  objects,  for  example,  absorb  the  red  rays  and 
reflect  the  yellow  and  the  blue ;  purple  absorb  the  yellow,  and 
reflect  the  red  and  the  blue.  The  rays  thus  absorbed  are  said  to 
be  complementary  to  those  that  are  reflected ;  a  complementary 
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colour  being  always  that  tint  which  when  added  to  the  primary 
colour  upon  the  eye  would  constitute  white  light.  This  theory  of 
colours  may  be  illastrated  by  placing  any  coloured  object  in  light 
of  one  tint^  or  homogeneous  Kffht,  as  it  is  called^  such  as  that  of  an 
isolated  portion  of  the  spectrum.  A  purple  object,  for  instance, 
when  placed  in  the  blue  rays  will  appear  to  be  blue ;  if  placed  in 
the  red  rays  it  will  appear  to  be  red ;  and  a  white  screen,  which 
has  the  power  of  reflecting  all  the  colours,  will  take  any  tint  in 
succession,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  incident  ray.  An 
object  of  a  pure  red,  on  the  contrary,  will  appear  to  be  black  in 
any  but  the  red  ray,  because  it  absorbs  all  the  other  colours  as 
perfectly  as  charcoal  or  black  yelvet  absorbs  white  light  or  rays 
of  all  colours. 

Hence  it  appears  that  white  light  may  be  decomposed  by  ab- 
sorption, as  well  as  by  refraction  or  prismatic  analysis.  By  trans- 
mitting white  light  through  transparent  coloured  media,  we  may 
obtain  rays  of  any  given  tint :  the  light  thus  obtained  is  not  alwi^ys 
the  same  as  that  produced  by  prismatic  analysis,  though  apparently 
of  the  same  colour ;  by  transmission  througli  a  coloured  medium, 
a  green,  for  instance,  may  be  obtained,  which  may  either  be 
identical  with  the  green  isolated  by  the  piism,  and  then  it  cannot 
further  be  separated  into  its  components ;  or  it  may  be  a  compound 
colour  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  rays  of  different  degrees 
of  refrangibility,  and  in  this  case  it  is  susceptible  of  further  de- 
composition. The  coloured  light  that  is  obtained  by  absorption  is 
seldom  so  pure  as  that  furnished  by  prismatic  decomposition. 

GkdBtone  {Q.  J.  Ckem.  Soe.  z.  79)  has  made  some  interesting  observations 
upon  the  relation  existing  between  the  ohemioal  composition  of  a  body  and  the 
absorbent  effect  which  it  exerts  upon  transmitted  light.  His  experiments  were 
performed  upon  sabstanoes  in  solution  which  were  placed  in  a  wedge-shaped  vessel 
or  hollow  prism,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  different  thick- 
nesses of  liquid  upon  the  incident  light.  A  beam  of  diffused  light  was  admitted 
through  a  vertical  slit  into  a  darkened  chamber,  and  the  line  of  light  thus  obtained 
was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  vessel  held  with  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  down- 
wards, so  that  the  light  passed  through  different  thicknesses  of  the  solution,  from 
the  thinnest  film  to  a  stratum  of  an  inch  (25'"™')  in  depth.  The  transmitted  light 
was  then  examined  by  means  of  a  good  prism.  The  light  which  passes  through 
the  thinner  strata  yields  a  spectrum  generally  differing  but  little  from  thai  of  day- 
light; but  that  which  has  traversed  greater  depths  of  liquid  exhibits  a  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  certain  portions  of  the  rays,  whilst  other  rays  are  but  little  affected. 
Fig.  78,  I  shows  the  spectrum  obtained  by  transmitting  a  beam  of  daylight 
through  a  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  which  appears  to  be  of  a  delicate 
rose  colour  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  same  salt  in  more  concentrated  solutions 
appears  to  be  of  a  rioh  blue,  and' exhibits  a  spectrum  shown  at  fig.  78,  2,  which 
represents  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  furnished  by  a  strong  solution  of 
oobaltous  chloride  in  alcohoL  The  letters  correspond  to  those  of  Fraunhofer's 
lines  (Jo6),  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figures  indicating  the  red  end  of  the 
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Rpectram ;  the  loirer  part  of  the  figures  ahowiog  th«  effect  of  the  thiniiMt  atrata 
of  liquid. 

It  was  aacertained  from  an  eitenrive  aeriea  of  obsemtiong  made  in  this 
manner,  that  when  the  aalti  fonned  bj  the  nnion  of  a  ootonred  baie  with  diffennt 
colourless  acida  were  examined,  tiie  eomponoda  of  the  same  base  Dearljr  always 
exhibited  a  similar  absorbent  action  upon  the  spectrum.  Even  in  diciromie 
media,  or  solotions  which,  under  certain  circamstanoee,  appear  to  the  unaided  eje 
to  transmit  light  of  one  tint,  and,  nnder  certain  other  oircamstanoee,  to  transmit 
light  of  a  different  tint,  this  law  generallj  holds  good.  An  eiempUGeatioo  of 
this  fact  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  chromic  salts,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  green 
colonr  when  in  solution,  others  a  red  or  purple  hue.  Now  all  these  iialt«  furnish 
a  spectram,  the  general  form  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  79,  in  which  the  indigo 
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and  the  green  raja  are  soon  ent  off,  whilst  the  red  and  bluish-green  rajs  are 
comparatively  little  aSbcted.  By  some  salts,  such  a*  chromic  acetate,  the  green 
rays  are  absorbed  much  more  rapidly  than  the  red,  and  henoe  these  solutions 
have,  even  in  thin  Uyen>,  a  red  colonr  :  others,  as  the  ohromio  chloride,  are  green 
when  Uieir  solutions  are  seen  in  thin  layers,  but  look  red  or  purple  when  viewed' 
in  oonsiderable  mass  by  transmitted  light. 

Some  salts,  even  though  their  eolations  hare  but  little  colonr,  furnish  very 
characteristic  spectra.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  solutions  of  didyminm, 
which  are  of  a  feeble  rose  colour,  but  they  exhibit  two  very  black  lines,  one  in 
the  yellow,  the  other  in  the  green.  These  lines  are  visible  in  the  spectmm  even 
when  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  and  they  may  be  employed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  small  qnantities  of  didymium  in  solutions  of  lanthanum  and  oerium,< 
in  which  no  such  lines  occur. 

Id  artificial  flames  it  is  very  generall}'  the  case  that  certain 
colours  are  present  in  smaller  proportion  than  others,  and  are  even 
sometimes  altogether  wanting.  Strontic  nitrate,  for  instance, 
gives  a  red  tint  to  burning  bodies ;  and  the  prism  shows  that  in 
such  light  the  blue  and  violet,  or  more  reftnngible  rays,  are  singu* 
larly  deficient.  Common  salt  produces  in  burning  bodies  a  nearly 
pure  and  homogeneous  yellow  light,  which  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  observations  just  made  upon  the  cause  of  colour  in 
natural  objects.  The  brilliant  colours  of  insects  or  of  the  plumage 
of  birds  strike  strangely  on  the  eye  when  seen  in  this  yellow  light. 
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(105  a)  Dupertive  Fofoer. — The  prismatic  mmIjub  of  white  light,  whiiJi 
hu  jiwt  been  eoiuidered,  ie  not  due  entirely  to  tha  relraeting  power  of  tha  body 
bj  which  it  is  efi«ct«d.  Aoother  element  of  great  importance  ii  the  ditperrive 
power,  which  ia  independent  of  ita  refraction.  Two  (nbatanoea  maj  poosew  an 
equal  amount  of  refractinjf  power,  in  oooaeqnence  of  which  the  mean  deviation 
of  the  raji  tranamitted  will  be  the  Mme,  and  yet  the  ipectra  which  they  fnitiuh 
iDBj  be  of  rery  imequsl  leagth*.  If  a  hoUow  priiini  be  made  of  platea  of  glam, 
and  filled  with  oil  of  caaaia,  the  apectrum  whioh  it  produoea  will  be  more  than 
double  tLe  length  of  that  fomiahed  by  a  umilar  priam  of  flint  glaaa.  The  dia- 
peni*a  power  of  oil  of  oaaaia  ia  moch  greater  than  that  of  flint  glaaa,  eapeoially 
for  the  more  refrangible  raya  from  F  to  H,  and  hence  theie  it  a  great  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  two  spectra,  though  the  mean  refracting  power*  of  the  two 
media  do  not  differ  materially.  The  coupsrative  length*  of  theae  apectra,  a«  ob- 
t«ned  from  priinu  of  equal  anglea,  are  given  in  fig.  80.  No.  I  ia  the  apectrum 
of  oil  of  oaaaia ;  2  that  of  flint  glaaa. 

Fig.  80. 


In  tiieeooatruotion  of  aekrovuilie  lenees,  two  media  which  differ  in  didperxive 
power  are  employed ;  by  thii  mean*  the  fringe  of  coloora,  which  is  always  per- 
ceptible around  the  margin  of  an  ol^ect  viewed  by  an  ordinary  lens  of  high  mag- 
nifying power,  is  removed. 

(los  b)  Seiuiliveneu  to  Seat. — Gladstone  and  Dale  have  published  {FiU. 
Traiu.  1858,  p.  887)  th(<  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  influeace  of  temperatnre 
upon  the  relraeting  and  dispersive  power  of  bodies  upon  light  They  find  that  the 
index  of  refrartion  diminishes  in  every  aubstanoe  aa  the  temperature  increases. 
The  d^ree  of  thui  tetuUiveiutt  to  the  effect  of  heat  varies  much  in  different 
substances ;  melted  phosphorus  and  carbonic  disulphide  being  the  most  Bensiljve, 
and  water  the  least  sensitive  of  the  bodies  experimented  on  by  them.  This  sen- 
aitivenesa,  hanever,  is  independent  of  the  refracting  or  the  dispersive  power  of 
the  iubstance  ;  ether,  for  example,  being  moch  more  sensitive  than  water  to  the 
action  of  heat,  though  the  refracting  and  the  dbperaive  powurs  of  the  two  liquids 
are  nearly  the  same.  Those  bodies  which  expand  moat  by  heat  are  generally 
the  most  sensitive.  No  sudden  change  of  sensitiveness  has,  however,  been 
observed  on  the  approach  of  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  The  length  of  the 
spectrum  also  decreases  as  the  temperature  rieea,  the  effect  of  heat  being  roost 
marked  in  those  substances  which  have  the  highest  dispervive  power.  The  dis- 
persive power  is  invariably  diminished  by  rise  of  temperature,  though  not  at  the 
same  rate  aa  the  refractive  index,  which  is  found  to  diminish  in  proportion  as 
the  denuty  diminishes. 

(105  c)  Influeace  of  Ckemical  Compotition  on  Reaction. — Dale  and 
Qladatune  further  found  that  Uie  refractive  index  of  any  body,  minus  unily, 
divided  by  the  density,  gives  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  which  they  term  the 
specific  r^raelive  energy  of  the  body.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  Landolt, 
who  has  made  on  extended  aeriea  of  eiperimenta  upon  the  influence  of  chemical 
composition  upon  refracting  power.  \Pogg.  AnnaL  cixii.  545,  cixjii,  59,1.) 
If  /I  c  be  the  refractive  index  of  the  line  C,  d  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound, 
and  P  ita  atomic  weight,  the  coDstaot  l~j^)  would  be  what  Landott  terms  the 
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Specific  rrfractive  energy ,  and  P(*^^)  its  equivalent  of  refraetion.    From  his 

obseryations  Landolt  draws  the  following  conclusions,  which  confirm  and  extend 
those  of  Gladstone  and  Dale : — 

1.  Metameric  bodies  have  nsnallj  verj  nearly  the  same  specific  refiractive 
energy,  and,  consequently,  the  same  equivalent  of  refraction.  Gladstone  and 
Dale,  however,  remark  that  though  this  is  true  where  there  is  close  chemical 
relationship,  isomeric  bodies  are  sometimes  widely  different  in  optical  properties, 
as  in  the  case  of  aniline  and  piooline. 

2.  In  polymeric  bodies  the  index  of  refraction  and  the  density  increase  with 
each  duplication  of  the  formula,  but  the  specific  refractive  energy  diminishes 
slightly  *,  the  indices  of  refraction  do  not,  therefore,  increase  exactly  in  multiple 
proportion. 

3.«In  homologous  series,  with  few  exceptions,  the  index  of  refraction  and 
the  specific  refractive  energy  increase  as  the  terms  ascend  in  the  series,  the 
difference  for  each  addition  of  CH,  becoming  progressively  less :  the  equivalent 
of  refraction,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  uniformly  for  each  addition  of  CH,. 

4.  On  comparing  together  compounds  belonging  to  different  series,  the 
empirical  formula  of  which  differ  only  in  tiie  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  tiie 
specific  gravity,  and  usually  also  the  refractive  index,  is  diminished  by  each  addi- 
tional atom  of  carbon :  the  specific  refractive  energy  is,  in  some  oases,  increased, 
and  in  others,  diminished,  but  the  equivalent  of  refraction  generally  increases 
very  uniformly. 

j.  When  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  only  is  increased,  the  specific  gravity, 
the  index  of  refraction,  the  specific  refractive  energy,  and  the  equivalent  of  re- 
fraction are  all  increased. 

6.  When  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  alone  is  increased,  the  density,  the 
index  of  refraction,  and  the  equivalent  of  refraction  are  all  increased,  whibtt  the 
specific  refractive  enei^y  is  diminished. 

The  equivalent  of  refraction,  it  appears,  then,  is  always  increased,  whether 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  carbon  be  added  to  the  compound ;  bat  the  amount  of  the 
increase  is  not  uniform  for  each  additional  atom  of  the  same  element,  being  in 
some  cases  greater  than  in  others,  according  as  the  chemical  type  of  the  com- 
pound varies. 

In  the  case  of  mixtures,  nnattended  by  contraction,  Dale  and  Gladstone  find 
that  the  specific  refractive  energy  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  that  of  its  com- 
ponents ;  and  they  conclude,  from  the  results  of  their  entire  investigation,  that 
*'  every  liquid  has  a  specific  refractive  energy  composed  of  the  specific  refractive 
energies  of  its  component  elements,  modified  by  the  manner  of  combination,  and 
which  is  unaffected  by  change  of  tempf^rature,  and  accompanies  it  when  mixed 
with  other  liquids"  (PAi7.  Trans,  1863,  p.  337). 

Dr.  Gladntone  has  also  found  that  the  refraction  equivalents  of  many  gases 
and  solids  are  not  changed  when  these  substances  are  dissolved  in  water  or 
alcohol,  and  that  many  elements  retain  their  refraction  equivalents  even  when  in 
chemical  combination,  so  that  the  refraction  equivalent  of  a  compound  may  oflen 
be  calculated  from  those  of  its  elements  and  the  refraction  equivalent  of  an 
element  determined  by  the  examination  of  one  of  its  compounds  with  another 
element  of  which  the  refraction  equivalent  is  known. 

Some  elements  are  found  to  have  different  refraction  equivalents  in  different 
compounds,  thus  in  ferrous  salts  that  of  iron  is  12*0  and  in  ferric  salts  20*1  ,* 
again  hydrogen  in  some  compounds  has  an  equivalent  of  i  '3  and  in  others  of 
3-5.  The  investigation  of  the  refractive  energy  of  compounds  sometimes  enables 
the  chemist  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  their  internal  structure,  for  instance,  the 
hydrochlorate  of  camphene  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the  formula  C  H  CI 
and  not  a  combination  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  hydrocarbon  O^H^^. 
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(io6)  Fixed  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum  ;  Fraunhofer's  Lines  ; 
Bright  Lines  in  Artificial  Lights. — Newton,  by  admitting  a  beam 
of  solar  light  tbrougb  a  small  circular  aperture  into  a  darkened 
room,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  a  triangular  prism  of  glass, 
obtained  the  magnificent  coloured  image  known  as  the  solar  spec^ 
trum,  which  shades  off  by  insensible  gradations  from  the  least 
refracted  red  into  the  most  refracted  or  violet  portion  of  the 
light.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one,  till  Wollaston^s  time, 
a  century  later,  examined  the  effect  of  admitting  the  light  through 
a  narrow  slit,  with  sides  parallel  to  those  of  the  prism,  and  view- 
ing it  directly,  by  placing  the  eye  immediately  behind  the  prism 
{Phil.  Trans.  1802,  p.  378).  Wollaston  found  that  the  spectrum 
so  obtained  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  be  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  examination,  a  continuous  stripe  of  light,  but  that  it  was  crossed 
at  right  angles  to  its  length  by  dark  bands. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1815,  that  these  dark  bands  were 
carefully  examined,  when  the  celebrated  Qerman  optician,  Fraun- 
hofer,  published  a  minute  description  of  them,  accompanied  by  a 
careful  map,  in  which  he  figured  more  than  six  hundred  of  these 
lines,  which  have  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Fraunhofer's  lines. 
The  more  important  of  these  lines  he  distinguished  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  in  the  uppermost  spectrum  shown  in  figs.  81 
and  83,  a  few  of  them  are  given  as  points  of  comparison  with 
other  spectra. 

In  order  to  observe  these  lines,  the  sun's  light,  after  admission  through  a 
narrow  vertical  slit  into  a  darkened  room,  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  prism  placed 
with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  slit,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  24  feet  (7  or  8  metres) 
firom  it.  The  prism  was  fixed  before  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  of  low  power, 
in  snch  a  manner  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident  light  with  the  first  face 
of  the  prism,  was  equal  to  that  formed  by  the  refracted  beam  with  the  second 
faoe,  80  that  the  position  of  the  prism  was  that  in  which  the  light  is  subjected  to 
the  minimum  amount  of  deviation.  This  is  consequently  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  position  cf  minimum  deviation.  Under  these  circumstances  Fraunhofer 
observed  numberless  vertical  lines,  varying  in  breadth  and  in  strength  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  These  bands  were  always  visible,  whatever  was  the  solid 
or  liquid  medium  used  in  the  construction  of  the  prism,  and  whether  its  refracting 
angle  were  great  or  small ;  and  under  all  circumstances  they  preserved  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  respective  coloured  spaces  in  which  they  occur.  This  fixed 
position  has  enabled  the  optical  observer  to  use  these  lines  as  points  of  reference 
by  which  the  refractive  indices  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies  have  been  determined 
with  precision. 

When,  however,  the  source  of  the  light  was  varied,  as  if  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,^  or  the  spark  from 


*  The  moon  and  the  planets,  including  Venus,  Jupitet,  Saturn,  and  Mars, 
exhibit  lines  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Sun.     In  the  case  of  Jupiter, 
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the  electrical  machine  was  made  use  of^  a  different  set  of  lines  was 

in  each  case  observed  to  occur. 

Beyond  this  fact — viz.^  the  dependence  of  the  position  of  the 

lines  upon  the  source  of  the  light  employed — Fraunhofer  was 

unable  to  ascertain  anything  connected  with  their  cause. 

The  inquiry  thus  launched  by  Fraunhofer  has  been  followed 

in  four  principal  branches  of  research^  which  may  be  described  as 

relating  to- 
il. Cosmical  lines,  or  the  black  lines  produced  in  the  light  of 

the  sun^  the  planetary  bodies^  and  the  fixed  stars. 

b.  Black  lines  produced  by  absorption,  a  class  of  phenomena 
discovered  by  Sir  D.  Brewster^  in  his  observations  upon  the  red 
vapours  of  nitrous  acid. 

c.  Bright  lines  prodtLced  by  the  electric  spark  when  taken 
between  different  metallic  conductors. 

d.  Bright  lines  produced  by  coloured  flames  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  different  substances  into  flame. 

I  shall  enter  into  some  detail  upon  this  subject^  which  has 
acquired  great  interest  and  importance  from  the  recent  remarkable 
investigations  of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen. 

a.  The  cosmical  lines  admit  of  partial  reproduction  by  means 
of  photographs  of  the  spectra  in  which  they  occur.  Most  of 
these  lines  shown  by  the  photograph  are^  however^  invisible  to  the 
eye^  as  they  occur  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum  which  is  more  re- 
frangible than  even  the  violet  rays.  Edmond  Becquerel  (Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs,  iii.  537)  was  the  first  who  received  the  im- 
pression of  the  spectrum  with  suitable  precautions  upon  a  Da- 
guerreotype plate;  and  he  made  the  important  and  interesting 
discovery  that  the  inactive  spaces  in  the  portion  of  the  chemical 
spectrum  produced  by  visible  rays,  correspond  accurately  with  the 
dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer, — a  discovery  immediately  afterwards 
corroborated  by  the  independent  observations  of  Draper,  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  for 
the  invisible  rays,  by  Stokes,  who  {PhU.  Trans,  ^852)  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  lines  in  the  most  refraogible  and  extra-violet 
portions  apparent  to  the  eye,  by  his  discovery  that  the  fluorescent 
power  of  the  spectrum  is  interrupted    by  inactive  spaces,  the 


Satarn,  and  Mars,  additional  lines  are  also  visible,  owing  to  an  absorptive  action, 
dae,  as  is  believed,  to  the  atmospheres  surrounding  these  planets  (Uuggins  and 
Miller,  Phil.  Trans*  1864,  421).  Sirius  shows  different  lines,  and  Castor  othen 
somewhat  similar.  Amongst  the  lines  of  Procyon,  Fraunhofer  recognised  the 
solar  line  n,  and  in  those  of  Capella  and  Betelgeox,  both  n  and  h  (Brewster's 
JEdin,  Joum.  Science,  1828,  vol.  viii.  p.  7).     See  also  note,  p.  194. 
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position  of  which  correspond  accurately  with  the  lines  observed 
by  Becquerel. 

Mr.  Rutherford^  of  New  York,  had  recently  taken  some  very 
successful  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  photograph, 
which  is  six  or  seven  feet  long,  was  taken  in  sections  on  account 
of  the  immense  difference  in  the  chemical  activity  of  the  light  at 
the  different  parts,  the  exposure  of  the  green  portion  being  seven 
minutes,  while  in  the  ultra-violet  only  five  seconds  were  required 
to  produce  a  good  impression. 

b.  The  absorption  bands  produced  by  coloured  gases  were  first 
indicated  in  1832  by  Brewster  {Phil  Mag.  May,  1836,  viii.  384), 
who  found  that  the  brownish-red  vapours  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
have  the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  the  sun^s  rays  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  series  of  dark  bands  in  the  light  when 
transmitted  through  it.  Professors  W.  H.  Miller  and  Daniell 
subsequently  showed  that  the  same  effect  is  produced,  whatever 
be  the  source  of  light  employed.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion an  important  observation  was  made  by  Brewster,  who  noticed 
distinct  lines  and  bands  in  the  red  and  green  spaces,  which  at  other 
times  wholly  disappeared.  This  he  found  to  be  due  to  an  ab- 
sorptive action  of  the  earth's  atmosphere ;  for  these  bands  were 
only  visible  when  the  sun  approached  the  horizon.  A  few  years 
later  I  had  an  opportunity  myself,  whilst  examining  the  spectrum 
of  diffused  daylight  in  the  afternoon  during  a  violent  thunder- 
shower,  to  observe  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  group  of  lines  in  the 
brightest  part  of  the  spectrum,  between  n  and  e,  increasing  in 
distinctness  with  the  violence  of  the  shower,  and  fading  and  dis- 
appearing as  the  rain  passed  away.  These  observations,  therefore, 
prove  that  certain  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  absorptive  action  exerted  by  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere.^   But  the  larger  portion,  it  is  supposed,  are  due  to  another 

*  Janssen  {Compies  Rendus,  1863)  and  J.  P.  Cooke  have  since  studied 
the  oonditions  under  which  these  atmospherio  bands  are  produced.  Cooke 
(PhU.  Mag,  1866)  has  found  that  certain  of  them  are  connected  with  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  lines  become  more  marked  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  aqueous  Tapour.  In  October,  1864,  Janssen 
observed  a  fire  of  pine  wood  across  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  a  distance  of  2 1  kilo- 
metres, or  after  the  light  had  traversed  a  stratum  of  rather  more  than  13  miles 
of  moist  air ;  and  he  found,  on  examining  the  spectrum  at  this  distance,  that 
certain  atmospherio  lines  appeared,  although  the  same  flame,  when  viewed  close 
at  hand,  presented  no  indication  of  such  lines.  A  still  more  decisive  observation 
was  made  by  Janssen  in  the  following  manner  {Comptes  Sendus,  Ixiii.  289) : 
An  iron  tube,  37  metres  long,  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  trough  of  the  same 
length,  and  packed  with  dry  sawdust ;  the  ends  of  the  iron  tube  were  dosed 
with  thick  plate  glass,  and  the  atmospheric  air  was  displaced  by  steam,  under  a 

1  N 
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cause^  first  suggested  by  Eirehhoff.     Prof.  Miller^  of  Cambridge, 

in  conjunction  with  Daniell,  followed  up  these  experiments,  and 

showed  that  other  coloured  vapours — viz.^  those  of  bromine,  iodine^ 

and  euchlorine — ^possess  this  property  (Phil,  Mag.  1833,  ii.  381). 

Twelve  years  afterwards  I  myself  made  a  numerous  series  of 

experiments  upon  the  same  subject  {Phil,  Mag.  xxvii.  81).     The 

result  of  these  experiments  showed  that  mere  existence  of  colour 

in  a  vapour  does  not  indicate  of  necessity  the  existence  of  bands 

in  its  spectram.     The  red  vapours  of  tungstic  chloride  give  no 

lines,  while  bromine  vapour^  which  has  to  the  eye  the  same  colour, 

produces  a  remarkable  series. 

The  probable  position  of  the  lines  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  colour  of  the 
gas :  with  the  green  ozjchloride  of  manganese  the  lines  are  most  abundant  in 
the  green,  whilst  with  the  red  vapours  of  nitrous  acid  they  increase  in  number 
and  density  as  they  advance  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  Simple 
bodies,  as  well  as  compounds,  may  produce  lines ;  and  two  simple  bodies,  which 
singly  do  not  produce  them,  may  in  their  compounds  occasion  them  abundantly ; 
eg.f  neither  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nor  chlorine,*  when  uncorobined,  occasions  lines, 
but  some  of  the  oxides,  both  of  nitrogen  and  of  chlorine,  exhibit  the  phenomena 
in  the  most  striking  manner.  There  are,  however,  oxides  both  of  nitrogen  and 
chlorine,  some  of  them  coloured,  which  do  not  occasion  the  appearance  of  lines. 
We  find  also  that  lines  may  exist  in  the  vapour  of  simple  substances,  as  in  iodine, 
which  disappear  in  their  compounds.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  hydriodic 
acid.  Sometimes  the  same  lines  are  produced  by  different  degrees  of  oxidation 
of  the  same  substances,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  oxides 
of  chlorine.  In  fig.  81,  No.  i  shows  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  pure  solar 
spectrum ;  2  represents  the  effect  of  bromine :  3,  that  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen, 
the  system  of  lines  which  it  furnishes  being  totally  different  from  that  of  bromine, 
notwithstanding  the  close  resemblance  in  colour  of  the  two  vapours ;  4  shows 
the  lines  in  the  green  vapours  of  oxychloride  of  manganese. 

c.  On  the  Spectra  of  the  Electric  Spark, — WoUaston   {Phil, 
Trans.   180a,  p.  380)  observed  that  the  spectrum  of  the  electric 


pressure  equal  to  7  atmospheres.  The  light  of  a  powerful  coal-gas  flame,  which 
has  no  lines  of  its  own,  was  then  made  to  traverse  the  tube,  and  the  spectrum  of 
the  transmitted  light  was  examined.  In  the  less  refrangible  portion  between 
the  lines  ▲  and  D  of  Fraunhofer,  five  obscure  bands  were  seen,  two  of  which  are 
well  marked ;  the  appearance  resembling  that  of  this  portion  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum when  viewed  at  sunset,  especially  after  rain;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
general  absorption  of  light  was  perceived  in  the  blue  and  violet  portions.  The 
light  transmitted  had  an  orange  or  red  tinge,  which  was  deeper  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  appears  from  those  observations,  though  at 
present  no  detailed  measurements  have  been  published,  that  the  groups  a,  b, 
and  c  of  Fraunhofer,  and  two  groups  between  c  and  d,  are  due  to  the  action  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  Lieut.  J.  H.  Hennessey  (Proc,  Ru^,  Soc, 
xix.  i)  has  recently  observed,  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  atmospheric  lines 
exhibited  by  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  when  near  the  time  of  setting. 

*  Though  chlorine  does  not  exhibit  absorption  lines  when  the  light  is  passed 
through  a  thin  layer  of  the  gas,  yet  numerous  lines  have  been  observed  on  em- 
ploying a  tube  I  metre  long. 
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apark  is  not  continuous,  and  tliat  it  differs  from  that  of  ordinary 
Bunlightj  Bfl  well  as  from  that  furnished  hj  the  lij^ht  of  a  candle. 
Fraunhofer  also  made  a  similar  observatioa  ;  but  the  first  person 
vho  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  nature  of  the 


metals  employed  modifies  the  resulting  spectrum,  was  Wheatstone, 
■who,  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  j  835, 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Prismatic  Decomposition  of  the  Electric, 
Voltaic,  and  Electro-Magnetic  Sparks."  In  the  abstract  pub- 
lished in  the  Beport  of  the  Prjceedings  of  the  Association  for  that 
year,  the  author  states  that  the  spectrum  of  the  electro-magnetic 
spark  taken  from  mercury,  as  well  aa  from  zinc,  cadmium,  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lead  in  the  melted  state,  consists  of  definite  rays 
separated  by  dark  intervals  from  each  other;  hut  the  number, 
position,  and  colours  of  the  bright  lines  vary  in  each  case.  The 
appearances  are  bo  different,  that  the  metals  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished &om  each  other  by  this  mode  of  examination.  When  the 
voltaic  spark  from  mercury  was  taken  successively  in  the  ordinary 
vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  in 
gaseous  carbonic  anhydride,  the  same  results  were  obtained  as 
when  the  experiment  was  performed  in  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas. 
The  light,  therefore,  does  not  arise  from  the  combustion  of  the 
metal. 

Masson,  in  1851  and  1855,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
on  electric  photometry  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.,  xxxi.  395,  and  xlv. 
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387),  examined  tbe  spectra  produced  by  various  metals  which  were 
employed  as  dischargers  to  the  Leyden  jar^  and  also  when  heated 
by  the  voltaic  arc,  and  gave  drawings  of  the  different  spectra, 
made  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida.  The  spectra  which  he  has 
given  of  the  same  metals  as  those  examined  by  Wheatstone,  are 
much  more  complicated  than  those  described  by  the  English 
philosopher.  These  discrepancies  were  subsequently  explained  by 
Angstrom  {Phil.  Mag,  1855,  p.  327),  who  showed  that  owing  to 
the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  discharges  employed  by  Masson^ 
he  obtained  two  spectra  simultaneously,  one  due  to  the  metal,  the 
other  to  the  atmosphere  itself,  the  constituent  gases  of  which 
became  heated  by  the  spark  to  incandescence.  Certain  bright 
lines  remarked  by  Masson  as  common  to  the  spectra  of  all  the 
metals  were  really  these  atmospheric  lines.  By  causing  the  spark 
to  pass  between  the  same  metals  when  immersed  in  various  gases, 
the  particular  bright  lines  due  to  the  metal  remained  unaltered, 
whilst  the  others,  due  to  the  gaseous  medium,  disappeared,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  new  bright  lines.  Angstrom,  in  the 
course  of  his  paper,  suggests,  though  he  does  not  distinctly  state, 
the  explanation  of  Fraunhofer^s  dark  lines,  subsequently  brought 
forward  by  Kirchhoff.  It  appears,*  however,  that  in  1853 
Angstrom  in  his  "Optic  Researches'^  distinctly  announced  the 
same  explanation  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  that  was  afterwards  given 
by  Kirchhoff ;  but  from  ignorance  of  the  Scandinavian  languages 
it  was  not  known  in  this  country  till  1856. 

In  1858  and  1859,  an  important  series  of  investigations  was 
published  by  Pliicker  {Poggendorff*s  Annul ,  ciii.  88,  151,  civ. 
1 13,  622,  cv.  67,  cvii.  77,  497),  relating  to  the  character  of  the 
electric  light  produced  by  transmitting  the  secondary  discharge 
from  Ruhmkorff's  coil  through  narrow  tubes  filled  with  different 
gases,  and  subsequently  exhausted  as  completely  as  possible. 
Vacuous  tubes  were  thus  obtained  with  only  imponderable  traces 
of  various  gases  and  vapours,  including  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  Pliicker  found  that  each  exhausted 
tube  gave  its  own  characteristic  spectrum,  and  he  measured  with 
great  care  the  principal  bright  lines  visible  in  each.  These  results 
are  very  important  in  relation  to  Kirchhofi's  theory  of  the  cause  of 
the  dark  lines,  which  requires  that  the  position  of  the  bright  lines 
thus  obtained,  should  coincide  with  the  black  lines  produced  by 
absorption  when  light  is  transmitted  through  these  different  gases. 


•  See  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  1870.    Proc  Roy,  80c, 
xix>  120. 
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Pliicker's  experiments  show  distinctly  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
these  gases  (see  also  p.  194).  Dr.  Robinson  subsequently  in- 
vestigated the  effect  of  varying  the  pressure  upon  the  nature  of  the 
electric  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas  {Phii,  Drans.  1862,  p. 
939)  :  he  finds  that  the  light  is  the  most  intense  under  ordinary 
pressures,  though  at  low  pressures  bright  lines  appear  which  are 
not  visible  at  the  ordinary  tension  of  the  gases. 

Van  dcr  Willigen  (Poggendorff^s  AnnaL  cvi.  617)  made  the 
interesting  remark  that,  by  placing  in  succession  upon  a  pair  of 
wires  consisting  of  a  metal  which,  like  platinum,  possesses  few 
special  bright  lines  of  its  own,  small  quantities  of  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  barium,  or  strontium,  or  of  nitrate  of 
calcium,  &c.,  new  bright  lines  are  produced,  and  these  lines  are 
characteristic  of  the  particular  metal  contained  in  each  of  these 
several  compounds. 

rf.  Spectra  of  Coloured  Flames. — The  first  person  who  seems 
to  have  analysed  coloured  flames  by  means  of  the  prism,  was  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  who  describes  briefly  {Edin,  Phil,  Trans,  1822,  p. 
455)9  ^^6  spectra  of  strontic,  calcic,  and  cupric  chloride,  of  cupric 
nitrate,  and  of  boracic  acid.  The  same  observer,  in  the  article. 
Light,  EncycL  Metrop,  1827,  p.  438  says  : — "  Salts  of  soda  give 
a  copious  and  purely  homogeneous  yellow,  of  potash  a  beautiful 
pale  violet  :*'  and  he  then  gives  a  general  statement  of  the  results 
with  the  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  lithium,  barium,  copper, 
and  iron.  He  further  continues, — ^^'Of  all  salts  the  muriates 
succeed  best,  from  their  volatility.  The  same  colours  are  exhi- 
bited also  when  any  of  the  salts  in  question  are  put  in  powder 
into  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  colours  thus  communicated 
by  the  difierent  bases  to  flame,  afibrd  in  many  cases  a  ready  and 
neat  way  of  detecting  extremely  minute  quantities  of  them.'' 

The  analysis  of  the  spectra  of  artificial  lights  was  resumed  by 
Fox  Talbot  in  1826  {Brewster^s  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  v.  p.  77). 
He  there  describes  a  method  of  obtaining  a  yellow  monochromatic 
light  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp  with  a  cotton  wick  fed 
with  dilute  alcohol  holding  common  salt  in  solution.  He  found 
the  same  efiect,  whether  chloride,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of  sodium 
was  employed. 

Nitrate,  sulphate,  chlorate,  and  carbonate  of  potassium  agreed 
in  giving  a  bluish- white  tinge  to  the  flame.  By  burning  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  sulphur,  he  observed  a  red  line  of  low  but  definite 
refrangibility,  which  he  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  salts  of 
potassium,  as  the  yellow  line  is  of  the  salts  of  sodium.  He  con- 
cludes his  paper  with  the  following  observation,  which  follows 
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some  remarks  upon  certain  experiments  of  Herschel's  : — *^  If  this 
opinion  should  be  correct  and  applicable  to  the  other  definite  rays^ 
a  glance  at  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  a  flame  may  show  it  to  con- 
tain substances  which  it  would  otherwise  require  a  laborious 
chemical  analysis  to  effect/' 

In  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  114,  Fox  Talbot  further 
showed  how^  notwithstanding  the  similarity  in  colour  of  the  light 
of  lithium  and  strontium^  they  can  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  the  prism.  He  says, — "  The  strontia  flame  exhibits  a 
great  number  of  red  rays,  well  separated  from  each  other  by  dark 
intervals,  not  to  mention  an  orange  and  a  very  definite  bright 
blue  ray.  The  lithia  exhibits  one  single  red  ray.  Hence  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  optical  analysis  can  distinguish  the  minutest 
portions  of  these  two  substances  from  each  other  with  as  much 
certainty,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  known  method." 

The  spectra  of  coloured  flames  were  further  examined  in  1845 
by  myself,  and  an  account  of  these  experiments  was  given  in  a 
.  paper  read  that  year  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Cambridge.      {Phil.  Mag.  xxvii.  81.) 

In  these  experiments  an  alcohol  lamp,  fed  with  the  solution  of  the  oomponnd 
the  flame  of  which  was  to  be  examined,  and  a  common  wick  supported  in  a  sniall 
glass  tube,  furnished  the  flame.  The  lamp  was  placed  opposite  the  vertical  slit, 
through  which  difi'used  daylight  could  also  be  transmitted  at  pleasure.  Fraun- 
hofer's  lines  thus  served  as  points  of  comparison  of  the  difierent  flames.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  coloured  lithographs  of  various  spectra,  including  those 
of  cuprio  chloride,  boracio  acid,  strontic  nitrate,  calcic  and  baric  chlorides,  in 
miuute  detail.  The  green  light  produced  by  burning  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride 
in  alcohol,  for  instance,  gives  the  spectrum  shown  in  fig.  81,  No.  5,  and  that 
furnished  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  represented  in  No.  6.  Nume- 
rous  other  spectra  were  also  described,  including  those  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
manganese,  and  mercury,  and  of  a  large  number  of  other  metaU. 

(107)  Spectrum  Analysis. — But  it  is  to  KirchhoflT  and  Bunsen 
{Poggendorff's  Annal.  ex.  p.  161)  that  we  are  indebted  for  re- 
ducing the  prismatic  observation  of  flame  tinged  by  the  salts  of 
different  metals  to  a  simple  and  systematic  method  of  qualitative 
analysis  for  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  and  they  have  con* 
trived  a  spectroscope  by  which  the  different  spectra  may  be  con- 
veniently examined  and  compared  with  one  another. 

Fig.  82  exhibits  a  very  complete  form  of  the  instrument  adapted  to  a  single 
prism  {Poggetidorff's  Annal.  cxiii.  374).  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  instru- 
ment used  by  Swan  and  by  Masson;  including  a  scale  for  ascertaining  the 
position  of  the  lines  in  different  cases,  as  well  as  a  reflecting  prism,  by  which  two 
spectra  can  be  compared  side  by  side,  p  represents  a  flint-glass  prism,  supported 
on  the  cast-iron  tripod,  F,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  the  spring,  e.  At  the  end 
of  the  tube,  a,  nearest  the  prism,  is  a  lens,  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  focus  for 
parallel  rays  from  a  vertical  slit  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  The  width  of  the 
slit  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  flcrew,  e.     One-half  of  this  alit  is  covered 
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Vj  A  nntJl  rectangular  priiin  designed  to  reflect  the  rajs  prooeeding  fhim  tha 
iooTce  of  light,  i>,dowi)  (be  u.i»  of  the  tabe,  whilst  the  ra;>  from  the  iouroe  of 
light,  B,  pus  direotlj  down  the  tube.  Bj  this  arrangement  the  obBerver  lU- 
tioned  at  the  end  of  the  teleecope  B,  u  able  to  compare  the  spectra  of  both  lights, 
which  an  seen  one  above  the  other,  and  be  can  at  once  dwide  whether  their  linen 
coincide  or  differ,  a  and  6  are  eorews  for  adjusting  the  axis  of  the  telescope  so 
aa  to  bring  aaj  part  of  the  «Ut  at  «  inbi  the  centra  of  the  field  of  Tiiion.  The 
telewope,  as  well  as  the  tube,  C,  i*  moveable  in  a  horizontal  plane,  around  the 
axis  of  the  tripod.     The  tabe  c  codUidi  a  lens  at  Uie  end  nest  to  tha  prism, 

Fio.  6a. 


and  at  the  other  end  is  a  scale  formed  hj  transparent  lines  on  an  opaque 
ground ;  It  la  provided  with  a  levelling  screw,  d.  When  the  telescope  haa 
been  properly  adjusted  to  the  eumiaatioo  of  the  apeetnun,  th«  tube  c  i* 
moved  nntil  it  is  placed  at  such  an  angle  with  the  teleecope  and  the  face 
of  the  pnsm,  that  when  a  light  is  transmitted  through  tike  scale,  Uie 
image  of  this  eoaie  ii  reflected  into  the  t«leacope  from  the  face  of  the  prism 
nearest  the  observer.  This  image  is  rendered  perfectly  distinct  bj  pushing  io 
the  tobe  which  holds  the  scale  nearer  to  the  lens  in  c,  or  withdrawing  it  to  a 
greater  distance,  sa  may  be  required.  The  reflected  lines  of  the  scale  can  then 
be  employed  for  reading  off  the  posiUon  of  the  bright  or  dark  lines  of  the  spec- 
tram,  a*  both  will  appear  limaltaneoailj,  overlapping  each  other,  in  the  fieU  of 
the  telescope.  By  turning  the  tube  c  round  upon  U)e  axis  of  the  tripod,  any 
partionlar  line  of  the  scale  can  be  brought  to  coincidence  with  any  desired  line 
of  the  spectrum.  Stray  light  is  excluded  by  covering  the  stand,  the  prism,  and 
the  enih  of  the  tubes  adjoining  it,  with  a  Ioom  black  cloth.  The  dispersive 
power  upon  the  spectrum  may  be  much  increased  by  using  several  prisms  instead 
of  one :  in  the  eiperimenta  of  Kirchhoff  upon  the  solar  spectrum,  he  used  four 
prisnuj  Hoggins  (PAil.  Tram.  1864)  in  his  observations  on  the  apectra  of  the 
metals  obtuned  with  the  electric  spark  employed  sis  prisms,  and  Qasuot  has 
ased  an  apparstus  with  nine  prisms.  Much  care  is  required  in  placing  the 
prisma :  the  refracting  edge  of  each  prism  must  be  truly  vertical,  and  the  poaition 
of  minunom  deviation  for  the  nys  to  be  obaerred  must  be  obtained. 
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1/ii.  Browning  hu  conatruoted  an  in^oioaB  fonn  of  aatomatio  BpeetroHopA 
in  which  tha  light  patses  through  a  train  of  aix  priamH.  Th«  priims  are  mountad 
on  triangular  lupporta  which  are  linked  to  one  another  ftnd  to  the  □bawving 
teleecope  in  tnoh  a  manner  that  on  moving  tha  Utter  all  the  priams  are  main- 
taioed  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deriatioa  for  the  particnlar  raj  nnder  obaer?»- 
tioo.  The  action  of  this  spectroaoope  will  ba  seen  by  an  inipection  of  Gg.  8a  a, 
which  is  a  plan  of  the  latest  form  of  the  inatrumeDt     a  ii  the  oollimaloi  with 

FiQ.  83  a. 


the  ilit  and  •mall  lefledJng  priam  at  a,  the  rajs  tranamltted  bj  the  slit  are 
rendeT«d  parallel  bj  the  lens  at  b,  the  beam  then  traTeraea  the  prisma  i,  3,  3,  4, 
^,  and  6,  and  the  ipeutrum  i*  obaerred  through  the  telesoope  B.  The  pri«m  i 
is  attached  tothepUtecbj  ascrewpassing  through  the  tnangular  support  at  the 
angles,  nearest  to  the  oollimator,  so  that  it  maj  turn  on  this  axis  through  a  small 
arc.  The  priam  is  also  attached  to  prism  3  b j  a  lorew  d  placed  at  the  other 
end  of  ita  baae,  and  the  other  prisms  an  similarlj  linked  l«getJiar  at  e,  f,  g,  and 
k,  the  last  priam  6  being  linked  bj  the  screw  t  to  tha  am  s  which  beara  the 
observing  teleaoope.  The  support  of  each  prism  carries, permanentljfiied  ia  it,aflat 
brass  bar  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  base  of  the  priam  and  which  has  a  slot  at 
its  extremity.  The  arm  d  is  bent  at  right  angles,  and  its  shorter  portion  k  is 
alio  alotted.  In  the  plato  C  a  slot  is  cut  in  the  direction  I  c,  that  is,  towards 
the  fixed  angle  of  priatu  i ;  and  nnder  the  plate  there  is  a  doretul  piece  sliding 
parallel  \a  the  slot  ajid  carrying  a  pin  it,  which  is  passed  throngh  the  slot  in 
the  plate  and  throngh  the  seven  slotted  pieces  attached  to  the  prisms  and 
tole'cope. 

If  it  is  required  to  obaerre  the  mora  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
telescope  B  rnuxt  be  moved  in  the  direction  f  a.  This  moves  the  train  of 
prisms,  causing  all  the  prisms  to  approach  the  centn^  pin  k,  diminiihing  the 
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diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  k  is  the  centre,  and  to  which  the  hases  of  the 
priam^i  are  tangents.  The  first  prism  heing  fixed  at  one  angle  can  only  move  to 
a  small  extent,  the  second  will  move  a  little  more,  and  so  on,  and  hy  arranging 
the  circle  of  the  prisms  to  a  size  which  will  accord  with  the  refractive  index  of 
the  glass,  the  instmment  is  so  fitted  that  the  refracted  ray  is  always  parallel  to 
the  hase  of  the  prism  through  which  it  is  passing,  or  in  other  words,  each  prism 
is  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation. 

The  extraordinary  delicacy  of  certain  of  these  spectrum  reac- 
tions was  indicated  by  Swan  {Edin.  PHL  Trans.  1857,  xxi.  4i3)> 
who  measured  it  for  sodium^  by  the  only  accurate  method,  namely, 
by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  in  a  known  quantity 
of  water,  and  he  thus  determined  with  precision  the  limit  of  the 
reaction.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  attempted  to  estimate  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  reaction  by  deflagrating  a  given  weight  of  the 
various  salts  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  experimenting,  aiid 
diffusing  the  vapour  mechanically  through  the  air,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  salt,  until  a  gas  flame  showed  the  reaction  of  the 
peculiar  metal,  due  to  particles  in  suspension.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  ingenious  method  does  not  admit  of  precision,  and  is 
liable  to  lead  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
reaction,  from  the  impossibility  of  ensuring  uniformity  in  the 
difiusion  of  the  salt. 

The  sodium  reaction  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all :  by  its  means 
Swan  could  detect  ^ti^latt  o(  a  grain  of  sodium ;  and  so  exten- 
sively is  common  salt  diffused^  that  scarcely  any  flame  can  be  ob- 
tained in  which  the  indication  of  sodium  is  absent. 

Having  observed  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  produced  by 
introducing  into  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  gas-burner  the  chlorides 
of  the  metals  of  the  various  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  each  of 
which  had  been  purified  for  these  experiments  with  great  care, 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  constructed  a  chart  in  which  the  different 
lines  were  laid  down  for  each,  and  they  were  able,  by  observing 
the  position  of  the  lines  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  various  chlo- 
rides was  introduced  into  the  flame,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
these  different  metals  with  sufficient  readiness  to  use  the  method 
for  the  purposes  of  qualitative  analysis.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  result  is  obtained  by  a  practised  observer,  and  the  minuteness 
of  the  quantity  required  for  the  examination,  give  this  method  a 
superiority  over  any  other  now  in  use  for  the  qualitative  analysis 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  moreover,  the  circumstance 
that  the  mere  inspection  of  a  source  of  light  furnishes  informa- 
tion respecting  the  composition  of  the  bodies  undergoing  combus- 
tion or  volatilization  within  it,  extends  the  mode  of  inquiry  over 
distances  limited  only  by  the  distance  through  which  the  object 
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is  visible ;  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  method  of  analysis  which 
is  applicable  to  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  as 
well  as  to  the  light  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  even  of  the  nebulae. 
This  circumstance  invests  the  subject  with  an  interest  like  that 
which  attends  the  employment  of  the  telescope ;  at  the  same  time 
the  minuteness  of  its  search  enables  it  to  reveal,  like  the  micro- 
scope, quantities  of  matter  indefinitely  small. 

This  minuteness  in  its  scrutiny  has  already,  in  the  hands  of 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  led  to  the  discovery  that  many  bodies,  such 
as  lithia  and  strontia,  formerly  supposed  to  be  rare,  are  really 
widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities.  It  also  led  them  to  dis- 
cover the  two  new  alkalies  casta  and  rubidiay  the  first  named  from 
ccedusy  "  sky-coloured,^^  in  allusion  to  two  characteristic  blue  lines 
in  its  spectrum ;  the  second  from  rubidus,  '*  dark  red,''  owing  to 
the  existence  in  its  spectrum  of  two  red  lines  of  remarkably  low 
refrangibility. 

These  bases  were  found  in  the  course  of  an  examination  by 
the  prism  of  the  residue  of  the  mother-liquor  from  the  Durkheim 
spring,  when  the  occurrence  of  these  hitherto  unobserved  lines 
induced  Bunsen  to  make  a  minute  chemical  examina^n  of  the 
water  which  furnished  them.  The  inquiry  showed  that  in  every 
ton  of  the  original  water,  about  ihxee  grains  of  csesic  chloride, 
and  rather  less  than  £ame  grains  of  rubidic  chloride,  were  present. 
These  two  salts  so  closely  resemble  potassic  chloride  in  properties, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  ascertained  their  exis- 
tence in  the  minute  proportion  in  which  they  occur,  but  for  the 
method  of  spectrum  analysis.  To  these  bodies  Crookes,  in  May, 
J  86 1,  added  a  third  metallic  element,  thallium^  so  called  from 
0aXXocj  a  budding  twig,  in  allusion  to  the  brilliant  green  line 
in  which  the  luminosity  of  its  spectrum  is  concentrated.  This 
body  was  found  in  minute  quantity  in  the  residue  from  a  sul- 
phuric acid  chamber  at  Tilkerode,  in  the  Hartz :  and  it  has  since 
been  found  in  minerals  from  various  other  localities,  particularly 
in  Belgian  pyrites.  Still  more  recently  a  fourth  metal  has 
been  found  by  the  spectrum  examination  of  one  of  the  Freiberg 
zinc  ores.  Messrs.  Reich  and  Bichter,  its  discoverers,  named  it 
indium,  from  its  pair  of  characteristic  lines  in  the  indigo. 

(107  a)  Influence  of  Different  Temperatures — Spectra  of  Com- 
pounds.— ^Eirchhofi^  and  Bunsen  ignited  many  of  the  salts  of  the 
difierent  metals  in  flames  of  very  varying  temperature,  including 
those  of  sulphur,  carbonic  disulphide,  diluted  alcohol,  carbonic 
oxide,  hydrogen,  and  the  oxy hydrogen  mixture ;  and  they  state 
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that  the  same  metal  always  produced  the  same  lines^  whichever 
flame  they  employed  to  heat  it. 

It  has^  however^  since  been  observed  by  Tyndall^  Frankland^ 
Roscoe  and  Clifton,  myself,  and  others,  that,  as  the  temperature 
rises,  a  new  series  of  bands  becomes  visible  in  certain  cases.  The 
spectrum  of  lithic  chloride,  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  gives 
but  a  single  intense  crimson  line ;  in  a  hotter  flame,  as  that  of 
hydrogen,  it  gives  an  additional  orange  ray ;  and  in  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  jet,  or  the  voltaic  arc,  a  broad  brilliant  blue  band  comes  out 
in  addition.  A  similar  effect  is  perceived  in  the  case  of  metallic 
iron,  of  thallium,  and  of  other  metals  when  heated  by  the  voltaic 
arc,  which  at  elevated  temperatures  furnish  much  more  compli- 
cated spectra  than  when  less  intensely  heated.  A.  Mitscherlich 
(Poffff.  AnnaL  cxvi.  p.  499)  has  also  shown  that  in  flames  of  low 
temperature,  the  lines  produced  by  different  compounds  of  the 
same  metal  vary  with  the  compound  employed  :  in  these  cases 
the  spectrum  observed  is  that  due  to  the  compound,  and  not  to 
its  elementary  constituents ;  the  spectrum  of  metallic  copper,  for 
example,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cupric  chloride,  whilst  that  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric 
iodide  differs  from  both.  These  observations  do  not  destroy  the 
value  of  spectrum  examination  as  a  means  of  qualitative  analysis, 
provided  that  the  operator  adopts  the  method  laid  down  by 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  who  introduce  into  a  coal-gas  flame,  fur- 
nished by  one  of  Bunsen's  gas-burners,  a  chloride  of  the  metal 
for  examination,  supported  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire. 

The  spectra  figured  by  BuQsen  and  Kirchhoff  were  obtained 
in  each  case  by  acting  upon  the  chlorides  of  the  several  metals ; 
and  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  represent,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  Diacon  {Ann.  de  Chimiey  IV.  vi.  35),  mixed  spectra,  due 
in  part  to  the  oxides,  and  in  part  to  the  chlorides  of  the  metals. 
In  the  memoir  just  cited  Diacon  has  confirmed  the  observation  of 
A.  Mitscherlich  that  many  classes  of  binary  compounds  possess 
proper  spectra,  differing  from  those  of  the  pure  metals  both  in 
the  arrangement  and  the  number  of  the  lines. 

During  the  decomposition  of  the  iodides,  bromides,  chlorides, 
and  fluorides  of  certain  metals  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  fed 
usually  with  air,  or  in  particular  cases  with  oxygen,  brilliant  lines 
Tvere  observed,  due  to  the  halogen  present  in  the  compound ;  but 
these  lines,  the  duration  of  which  is  very  variable,  are  always 
accompanied  by  the  spectrum  due  to  the  oxide  of  the  metal. 

By  heating  even  the  easily  decomposable  chlorides  of  certain 
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metals  in  a  hydrogen  flame  fed  with  excess  of  chlorine,  the  special 
spectrum  of  the  chloride  may  frequently  be  obtained,  when  it  is 
seen  to  diflfer  from  the  spectrum  obtained  from  a  flame  supplied 
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idth  oxygen.  For  example,  in  a  chlorinating  flame^  the  chlorides 
of  the  alkali-metals  potassium  and  sodium  give  no  spectrum  at 
all ;  the  spectrum  of  lithic  chloride  is  not  altered,  and  pure  strontic 
chloride  does  not  show  the  orange  and  blue  lines  usually  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  compounds  of  strontium. 

The  spectrum  reactions  of  the  halogens,  however,  are  not  suflS- 
ciently  delicate,  nor  can  they  be  as  yet  secured  with  sufficient 
facility  to  render  the  spectrum  test  superior  to  the  methods  in 
use  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  analysis :  though  both  Mitscherlich 
{Pogff.  Annal.  cxxi.  459)  and  Diacon  give  processes  for  applying  th^ 
spectroscope  for  the  discrimination  of  the  halogens  when  in 
combination. 

The  first  spectrum  shown  in  fig.  83  exhibits  some  of  the  fixed 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  contrasted  with  the  position  of 
some  of  the  most  important  bright  lines  furnished  by  the  spectra 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  when  their  chlorides  are  heated 
upon  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  gas-burner.  The  characteristic  bright  lines  in  the  case 
of  each  metal  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  the  most  strongly  marked  lines  being  those  indicated 
by  the  earliest  letter. 

•  Amongst  the  various  spectra,  that  of  thallium  and  those  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  the  simplest.  In  the  potassium  spectrum  the 
most  characteristic  bright  lines  are  the  red  line  K  a,  and  violet 
line,  K  j3.  A  copious  diffused  light  fills  up  the  central  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  In  the  case  of  sodium,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
light  is  concentrated  on  the  intense  yellow  double  line,  Na  a.  In 
the  lithium  spectrum,  a  crimson  band,  Li  a,  is  the  prominent 
line ;  Li  /3  is  seldom  visible ;  but  at  the  elevated  temperature  of  the 
voltaic  arc,  an  additional  blue  line  becomes  very  intense.  In  the 
spectrum  of  csesium,  a  good  deal  of  diffused  light  is  visible,  but 
the  two  lines  in  the  blue,  Cs  a  and  Cs  j3,  are  strongly  marked, 
and  may  be  seen  when  a  quantity  of  the  chloride  not  exceeding 
1^0*660  of  a  grain  of  the  pure  salt  is  used,  or  ^Vro  oi  a  grain  if 
diluted  with  fifteen  hundred  times  its  weight  of  lithic  chloride. 
Rubidium  is  not  distinguishable  in  quantities  quite  so  minute.  The 
lines,  Rb  a  and  Rb  /3,  in  the  blue,  and  Rb  y  in  the  red,  are 
almost  equally  characteristic,  but  about  ti+s-o  of  »  grain  of  the 
chloride  is  required  to  render  them  visible.  Thallium  is  recog- 
niised  by  the  single  intense  green  line  Tl  a.  The  spectra  of  the 
alkaline  earths  are  equally  definite  though  more  complicated. 

The  salts  which  are   most  readily  volatilized,  such   as  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  different  metals,  give  the 
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most  brilliant  spectra.  But  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies 
and  the  alkaline  earths  that  the  spectra  thus  obtained  are 
characteristic.  Where  the  spectra  of  the  other  metals  are  re- 
quired^ recourse  must  be  had  to  Wheatstone's  method  of  taking 
electric  sparks^  between  wires  consisting  of  the  metal  of  which  the 
spectrum  is  required ;  and  the  electric  sparks  may  conyeniently  be 
procured  by  the  employment  of  RuhmkorflTs  coil.  The  tempera- 
ture obtained  in  this  way  is  very  intense^  and  developes  bright 
lines  not  produced  by  the  heat  of  ordinary  flames.  When  a  com- 
.  pound  gas  or  vapour  is  made  the  medium  of  the  electric  discharge, 
the  spectra  produced  are  those  of  the  ele- 
mentary components  of  the  gas.  It  seems 
as  though^  at  these  intense  temperatures^ 
chemical  combination  were  impossible;  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  the 
metals,  may  therefore  all  coexist  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  although  mechanically  intermin- 
gled. 

The  application  of  these  processes  of 
optical  analysis  to  the  examination  of  fur- 
nace flames,  at  different  stages  of  various 
processes  in  the  arts,  cannot  fail  to  afford 
information  of  high  interest,  which  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  Roscoe  has 
already  applied  it  successfully  in  studying 
the  Bessemer  process  for  steel.  Mr.  Snelus, 
of  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works,  has  recently 
made  some  further  researches  on  the  flame 
from  the  Bessemer  converter. 

(108)    Projection  qf  Spectra   on  a   Screen.— 
When  it  is  desired  to  render  the  lines  produced  by  the 
spectra  from  different  metals  visible  to  a  large  au- 
dience, thej  may  be  shown  by  the  employment  of  the 
voltaic  battery.     About  forty  pairs  of  Grove's  con- 
struction will  answer  well.     The  wires  of  the  battery 
must  be  connected  with  the  carbon  electrodes  of  a 
Duboecq's  electric  lamp.     The  metals  to  be  burned 
are  supported  upon  the  lower  or  positive  electrode 
made  of  the  hard  carbon  deposited  in  the  gas  retorts : 
and  when  the  salts 
of  the  metals  are 
to    be    employed, 
two  or  three  ver- 
tical    holes      are 
drilled    into    the 
upper  end  of  the 
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cbarooal  point»  and  into  tbese  the  salt  for  experiment  in'  introduced.  On  com- 
pleting the  connexion  with  the  battery,  the  arc  in  prodaced  as  nsual.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  84.  The  light  is  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  lamp  through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  9,  of  which  a  distinct 
image  must  be  produced  upon  the  white  screen  w  w,  destined  to  receive  the 
spectrum  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  lamp.  When  the 
arrangement  is  thus  fiir  completed,  a  hollow  prism  p^,  filled  with  carbonic  disul- 
phide,  is  interposed  hetween  the  oondensor  c  and  the  screen,  and  the  lamp  with 
the  condensing  lens  is  turned  round  until  an  image  of  the  spectrum  falls  upon 
the  screen,  ihe  prism  heing  brought  to  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  when 
the  incident  and  refracted  rays  form  equal  angles  with  its  faces.  When  this  is 
properly  adjusted,  the  bands  peculiar  to  each  spectrum  are  distinctly  visible  on 
the  screen.  If  it  he  desired  to  obtain  a  longer  image  of  the  spectrum,  this  may 
be  effected  by  making  the  refracted  rays  fall  at  the  proper  angle  upon  a  second 
prism  p^,  hefore  they  reach  the  screen. 

(109)  Kirchhoff^s  Theory  of  Traunhofer^s  Lines. — From  what 
has  been  already  stated^  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  the 
principal  facts  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bands  of  the 
spectrum  were  known  before  KirchhofiP  and  Bunsen  directed  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  But  it  has  been  invested  with  a  new 
interest  by  the  discovery  of  the  new  metals^  caesium^  rubidium, 
thallium^  and  indium,  and  particularly  by  a  theory  of  KirchhofiTs 
which  embraces  and  generalizes  the  greater  number  of  the 
phenomena.     This  theory  we  shall  now  consider. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  spectrum  produced  by  the 
ignition  of  a  solid  or  of  a  liquid  always  yields  a  continuous  band 
of  light,  containing  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility  within  the 
range  of  its  two  extremes ;  but  the  same  body,  when  convertei} 
into  vapour,  may  produce  a  luminous  atmosphere  which  may  emit 
light  of  certain  definite  re&angibilities  only,  so  as  to  produce  a 
spectrum  consisting  of  a  series  of  bright  bands  of  particular 
colours^  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  more  or  less  com- 
pletely dark.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  theory  proposed 
to  account  for  Fraunhofer's  lines  will  be  readily  understood. 

In  1858,  Balfour  Stewart  published  {Edin.  Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
xxii.  p.  i)  a  paper  on  the  law  of  exchanges  in  radiant  heat,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Kirchhoff,  who 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  Stewart,  independently ;  and 
the  German  philosopher  extended  his  theory  to  the  phenomena  of 
light  as  well  as  those  of  heat.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 
may  be  thus  stated  :  That  when  any  substance  is  heated  or  is  ren- 
dered luminous,  rays  of  a  certain  and  definite  degree  of  refrangi- 
bility are  given  out  by  it ;  whilst  the  same  substance  has  also  the 
power  of  absorbing  rays  of  this  identical  refrangibility. 

Sodium,  for  example,  when  vaporized  at  a  high  temperature, 
emits  an  intensely  brilliant  yellow  light,  which  is  concentrated  into 
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two  closely  contiguous  bands  or  bright  lines  coincident  in  position 
with  Fraunhofer's  double  black  line  d  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraun- 
hofer  had  himself  observed  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  double-black 
line  D  in  the  solar  spectrum^  with  the  double  bright  line  in  artificial 
lights,  now  known  to  be  characteristic  of  sodium.  K  through  a  flame 
coloured  by  sodium,  the  more  powerful  light  of  the  charcoal  points 
or  ignited  lime  be  transmitted,  the  continuous  spectrum  due  to 
this  stronger  source  of  light  is  interrupted  by  a  double'  black  line 
coincident  with  the  solar  black  double  line,  d.^  Kirchhoff  has 
also  ascertained  that  certain  of  the  bright  bands  in  the  spectra  of 
potassium,  lithium,  barium,  and  strontium,  may  in  like  manner  be 
reversed,  and  I  have  found  that  some  of  the  strongest  lines  in  the 
blue  in  the  spectrum  of  copper  may  be  similarly  reversed. 

Now  Kirchhoff  has  applied  these  facts  to  the  explanation  of 
Fraunhofer's  dark  lines.  He  supposes  that  in  the  luminous  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sun,  the  vapours  of  various  metals  are  present,  each 
of  which  would  give  its  characteristic  system  of  bright  lines ;  but 
behind  this  incandescent  atmosphere  containing  metallic  vapour,  is 
the  still  more  intensely  heated  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  of  the  sun^ 
which  emits  a  brilliant  continuous  spectrum  containing  rays  of  all 
degrees  of  refrangibility.  When  the  light  of  this  intensely  heated 
nucleus  is  transmitted  through  the  incandescent  photosphere  of 
the  sun,  the  bright  lines  which  would  be  produced  by  the  photo- 
sphere are  reversed;  and  Fraunhofer^s  black  lines  are  only  the 
reversed  bright  lines  which  would  be  visible  if  the  intensely  heated 
nucleus  were  no  longer  there. 

Kirchhoff  has  proceeded  to  test  this  theory  by  submitting  the 
solajr  spectrum  to  a  most  minute  investigation  (Researches  on  the 
Solar  Spectrum,  and  on  the  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements, 
translated  by  Roscoe,  and  published  in  a  separate  form.) 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  is  copied  from  a  small  portion 
of  Kirchboff's  detailed  drawing,  including  the  part  of  the  spectrum 
extending  from  e  to  A  (fig.  85),  and  he  states  that  for  every  bright 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  there  is  a  corresponding  black  line  in 


*  Foucault  {Journal  de  Vlnstitut,  Feb.  Jth,  1849)  had  already  made  this 
observation  in  a  particulai'  instance.  He  caused  tbe  image  of  the  sun  to  fall 
exactly  on  the  voltaic  arc,  and  by  viewing  this  compound  light  through  a  prism, 
he  observed  that  the  double  brilliant  line  of  the  arc  coincided  exactly  with  the 
double  black  line  of  the  solar  light*  and  when  they  overlapped,  the  black  line  of 
the  solar  spectrum  was  rendered  considerably  more  intense.  This  absorption 
by  a  heated  gas  of  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  those  which  it  emits,  is  not 
without  an  analogy  in  the  case  of  sound ;  for  a  stretched  string  will  absorb  the 
vibrations  of  a  secnod  string  in  unison  with  itself,  and  will  in  consequence  itself 
respond  to  the  note  when  sounded  by  the  second  stidng. 
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the  solar  spectrum.  About  sixty 
such  lines  occur  between  d  and  r, 
and  in  the  small  portion  contained 
in  the  figure  there  are  thirteen  such 
lines  indicated  by  the  mark  Fe,f 
The  strong  black  lines  near  b, 
marked  Mg,  coincide  with  the  bril- 
liant green  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  jd. 
magnesium.  Chromium,  nickel,  co- 
balt, and  calcium,  also  give  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  lines,  indicated  by 
the  letters  Cr,  Ni,  Co,  and  Ca, 

Kirchhoff,  from  these  and  other 
more  extended  observations,  draws 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sun  the  vapours  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  :U^» 
chromium,  and  nickel,  and  possibly  ^ 
zinc,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  are 
present;  but  that  lithium,  copper, 
and  silver  are  not  present.  Ang- 
strom considers  the  existence  of 
hydrogen,  aluminum,  and  probably 
of  barium  and  strontium,  may  also 
be  inferred-! 

^  CoJ 

*  For  want  of  space,  the  figure  is  ar- 
ranged vertically  instead  of  across  the  page. 
The  upper  extremity  is  the  most  refrangible 
end. 

t  By  examining  the  spectrum  of  the 
electric  arc  passing  from  poles  of  iron  Ang- 
strom has  discovered  no  lesd  than  460  lines 
corresponding  to  black  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum. 

I  Subsequently  to  these  researches  of 
Kirchhoff,  Donati,  Secchi,  and  Airy,  each 
published  observations  on  the  spectra  of^.^ 
some  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  a  more  complete  ^^ 
series  was  given  by  Butherfurd  (Sillim€m*s 
Jowmal,  1863,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  71).  In  the 
IP  ML  Trans,  for  1864,  already  quoted,  is  a 
paper  on  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  Messrs.  Huggins  and  W.  A. 
Miller,  describing  a  form  of  apparatus  by 
which  they  have  been  enabled,  by  a  method  of  simultaneous  observation,  to  effect 
a  direct  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  those  of  different 
metals.     By  this  means  they  hav^  discovered  that  the  spectra  of  many  of  the 
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Faseinating  as  this  theory  is^  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
does  not  explain  all  the  facts  at  present  known  respecting  the 
vapours  of  hydrogen^  mercury^  chlorine^  bromine^  iodine^  and 
nitrogen  (p.  i8i).  Some  of  these  anomalies  may  possibly  receive 
their  explanation  from  the  recent  investigations  of  Plucker  and 
Hittorf  {Phii.  Tram.  1865,  1).  They  have  found  that  certain 
elements^  such  as  sulphur  and  nitrogen^  give  two  different  spectra, 
the  spectrum  at  a  very  elevated  temperature  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  two  not  having  any 
line  or  band  in  common.  Those  formed  at  the  lower  temperature 
are  designated  spectra  of  the  first  order,  those  at  the  higher, 
spectra  of  the  second  order.     With  sulphur,  for  example,  the  fol- 


brighter  ttars  eontain  dark  lines  corresponding  in  position  with  the  bright  lines  of 
certain  terrestrial  elements.  For  example,  in  the  red  star  Aldebaran  they  observed 
lines  corresponding  with  those  of  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  caloinm,  iron, 
bismuth,  tellnrium,  antimony,  and  mercary.  In  the  remarkable  spectrum  of  the 
orange-tinted  star  a  Ononis,  the  lines  of  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  bismuth 
were  observed.  The  spectrum  of  /3  Pegasi,  though  fainter,  appears  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  a  Oinonis.  The  brilliant  white  star  Sirius  gives  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  iron,  a  Lyne  and  Pollux  both  contain 
•odium  and  magnesium ;  the  former  also  shows  hydrogen  and  the  latter  iron. 
Capella,  Arctums,  a  Oygni,  and  Procyon,  all  show  the  presence  of  sodium,  and  no 
doubt  of  various  other  terrestrial  elements  also,  but  the  comparison  of  their 
spectra  with  the  telluric  elements  is  at  present  incomplete.  About  forty  other 
stars  were  examined  less  perfectly  by  the  same  observers :  in  every  case  numerous 
fine  lines  were  seen  crossing  the  stellar  spectrum.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  stars,  while  differing  the  one  from  the  other  in  the  kinds  of  matter  of 
which  they  consist,  are  all  constructed  upon  the  same  plaa  as  our  sun,  and  many 
of  them,  if  not  all,  are  composed  of  matter  identical,  at  least  in  part,  with  the 
materials  of  our  system. 

Extending  these  observations  from  the  stars  to  the  nebulse,  Huggins  ascer- 
tained that  the  brighter  nebulse,  including  those  known  as  planetary  nebulae,  and 
certain  others  of  sufficient  luminosity  to  admit  of  such  examination,  give  spectra 
of  an  entirely  different  kind.  Their  light  is  greenish  blue,  and  is  almost  mono- 
chromatic, being  nearly  all  concentrated  into  a  single  bright  line,  which  coincides 
in  position  with  a  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  about  midway  between 
the  lines  b  and  F  of  the  solar  spectrum.  In  some  nebulse  a  narrower  and  much 
fainter,  more  refrangible  line  was  seen,  and  in  a  few  a  third  still  fainter,  corre- 
sponding in  position  with  the  hydrogen  line,  F. 

Such  of  the  nebulsB  as  exhibit  spectra  of  this  kind  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  aggregations  of  suns  of  the  same  order  as  those  to  which  our  own  sun  and 
the  fixed  stars  belong.  "  In  place  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body  tran»- 
mitting  light  of  all  refrangibilities  through  an  atmosphere  which  intercepts  by- 
absorption  a  certain  number  of  them,  such  as  our  sun  appears  to  be,  we  must 
probably  regard  these  objects,  or  at  least  their  photo-surfaces,  as  enormous 
masses  of  luminous  gas  or  vapour.  For  it  is  alone  from  matter  in  the  gaseous 
state  that  light  consisting  of  certain  definite  refrangibilities  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  light  of  these  nebulse,  is  known  to  be  emitted."  (Huggins,  Phil,  Tran*, 
1864,  442). 
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lowing  experiments  may  be  made : — A  tube  of  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  86,  consisting  of  two  wide  portions  connected  together  by 
a  capillary  tube,  is  prepared  with  glass  of  diflBcult 
fusibility:  into  this  sulphur  is  introduced,  and  the 
last  traces  of  air  having  been  removed,  the  whole  is 
hermetically  sealed.  The  tube  having  been  placed 
in  the  proper  position  before  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope, is  gently  warmed  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  sparks 
from  an  induction  coil  and  Leyden  jar  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  wires  —  -f .  As  the  temperature  of 
the  tube  is  raised,  the  tension  of  the  sulphur  vapour 
increases,  and  the  first  spectrum  increases  in  bril- 
liancy, whilst  at  the  same  time  the  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  spark  continues  to  increase,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  temperature  of  the  dis- 
charge continues  to  rise.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
spectrum  gradually  increases,  and  then  suddenly  the 
first  spectrum  vanishes,  and  is  instantaneously  displaced  by  the 
second  spectrum,  which  is  very  rich  in  brilliant  lines.  On 
removing  the  spirit-lamp  the  temperature  falls  and  the  first 
spectrum  reappears,  whilst  the  second  vanishes.  Nitrogen  even 
appears  to  give  three  different  spectra ;  two  of  these  are  of  the 
first  order.* 

In  tbe  case  of  hydrogen  the  three  characteristic  bright  bands  of  lU  ordinary 
Bpectrum  become  broader  and  broader  as  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  gradually 
increased,  until  the  light  becomes  nearly  continuous ;  the  violet  band  expands 
first,  whilst  the  red  always  preserves  a  certain  definite  character. 

In  the  case  of  sodium,  the  bright  lines  at  d  gradually  expand  and  coalesce, 
as  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  increased ;  finally,  this  band  expands,  and 
beoomes  traversed  by  two  black  lines  coincident  in  position  with  the  original 
bright  lines. 

Oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  phosphorus  furnish  only  a  single 
spectrum ;  these  spectra  are  of  the  second  order,  and  are  figured  in  the  memoir 
above  cited.  Arsenicum  and  mercury  also  give  spectra  of  the  second  order  only. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  first  spectrum  of  a  gas  or  vapour  consists  of  broad 
luminous  bands,  generally  nearly  equidistant,  and  very  similar  one  to  the  other 
throughout  the  particular  spectrum.  These  bright  bands  are  crossed  by  number- 
less dark  lines,  as  well  defined  as  those  of  Eraunhofer.    The  general  character  of  the 


*  Generally  speaking,  spectra  of  the  Jirat  order  may  be  obtained  by  trans- 
mitting the  secondary  discharge  from  an  induction  coil  through  an  exhausted 
tube,  which  had  previously  been  filled  with  the  gas  intended  for  experiment. 
Such  spectra  of  the  first  order  are  usually  succeeded  by  those  of  the  second  order, 
when  the  secondary  discharge  is  made  through  the  tube,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  a  Leyden  jar  is  included  in  the  circuit,  by  connecting  one  of  the  insulated 
secondary  wires  with  the  outer  coating  and  the  other  with  the  inner  coating  of 
the  jar. 
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second  spectrum  is  that  of  brilliant  bands  upon  a  more  or  less  luminous  ground. 
These  bright  bands  have  a  breadth  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope. 

Frankland  and  Lockyer  have  recently  investigated  the  spectra 
obtained  by  passing  electric  sparks  &om  an  induction  coil  through 
various  gases  at  diflPerent  pressures^  and  they  find  that  under  a 
pressure  of  lo  atmospheres  hydrogen  gives  a  perfectly  continuous 
spectrum ;  on  diminishing  the  pressure  the  spectrum  gradually 
breaks  up  into  lines^  the  red  line  corresponding  to  the  Fraunhofer 
line  c  being  the  first  to  become  definitely  separated.  At  the 
atmospheric  pressure  the  red  line  is  sharply  defined^  but  the 
green  band  corresponding  to  Fraunhofer's  f  line  is  wide  and 
nebulous.  On  reducing  the  pressure  (which  was  done  by  con- 
necting the  tube  through  which  the  sparks  were  passed  with  a 
SprengeFs  pump  and  a  pressure  gauge)  the  green  line  became 
narrower  and  narrower  until  at  a  very  low  pressure  the  line  was 
as  thin  as  the  red  line.  The  breadth  of  the  red  line  is  also 
diminished  during  this  process^  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent 

as  the  green  one. 

(109  a)  During  the  last  few  years  many  investigations  have  been  prosecuted, 
and  with  great  success,  to  determine  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  A«tronomers 
have  known  for  many  years  that,  during  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  red  flames  were 
observed  protruding  beyond  the  edges  of  the  dark  moon,  and  which  are  only 
vit$ible  during  total  eclipses,  in  consequence  of  the  brilh'ancy  of  the  white  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  very  intense  illumination  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Various 
explanations  have  been  given  of  these  phenomena :  by  some  they  were  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  sun,  and  by  others  to  the  moon.  In  the  eclipse  of  i860  it  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  photographs  that  these  red  protiiberanoes 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  sun,  as  they  were  observed  to  remain  stationary  whilst 
the  moon  passed  over  the  sun.  The  first  systematic  examination  of  these  flames 
by  the  spectroscope  was  made  during  the  edipse  of  Aug.  18, 1868.  Observations 
were  conducted  in  India  by  Capt.  Haig,  Capt.  Tanner,  Mr.  Kero  Laxuman 
(Proo,  Roy.  Soc,  xvii.  74),  and  Capt.  Herschel  (Proc.  Roy.  Sac,  xvii.  104). 
Captain  Haig  saw  in  the  spectrum  of  two  of  the  red  flames  "  two  broad  bright 
bands  quite  sharply  defined,  one  rose-madder  and  the  other  light  golden,"  which 
"  were  soon  lost  in  the  spectrum  of  the  moou's  edge  just  before  emergence, 
which  had  also  two  well-defined  bright  bands  (one  green  and  one  indigo)  about 
a  quarter  of  the  width  of  the  bands  in  the  spectra  of  the  flames." 

The  spectrum  of  the  prominence  seen  by  Capt  Herschel  consisted  of  "  three 
vivid  lines,  red,  orange,  blue ;  no  others,  and  no  trace  of  a  continuous  spectrum." 
The  orange  line  Capt.  Herschel  considered  coincident  with  the  line  D,  he  believed 
that  the  blue  line  corresponded  with  f,  and  was  even  more  doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  red  line,  which  he  thought  might  be  c,  or  less  likely  B. 

As  early  as  1866,  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  devised  a  method  by  which  the 
red  flames  might  be  examined  at  any  time,  and  without  waiting  for  a  total 
eclipse,  an  event  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  such  short  duration  as  to  render  obser- 
vations on  the  protuberances  difiioult  or  impossible  except  under  favourable  atmo- 
spheric conditions.  Assuming  that  the  red  flames  were  caused  by  the  light  emitted 
by  incandescent  gases  or  vapours,  and  the  spectrum  of  which  might  be  presumed 
to  consist  of  bright  lines  only,  Mr.  Lockyer  thought  that,  by  using  a  spectre- 
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scope  of  very  great  dispersive  power,  it  might  be  possible  to  elongate  the  spectrum 
of  the  white  light  of  the  son  and  of  the  brilliantly  illuminated  terrestrial  atmo- 
sphere to  such  an  extent  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  would  be  so  much 
diminished  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  see  the  spectrum  of  the  incandescent 
gases.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  spectroscope  of  sufficient  power,  and  other 
causes,  prevented  the  realization  of  this  ingenious  idea  until  October  20,  1868  ; 
but  in  a  short  letter  of  this  date,  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  October  2 1  (Proc,  Boy,  80c,  xvii.  91),  Mr.  Lockyer  says  that  he  had  per^ 
fectly  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  observing  part  of  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  pro- 
minence. He  established  the  existence  of  three  bright  lines  in  the  following 
positions:'—!,  a  red  line  absolutely  coincident  with  C;  2,  a  green  line  nearly 
coincident  with  F ;  and  3,  a  yellow  line  near  d.  The  last  was  more  refrangible 
than  the  more  refrangible  of  the  two  darkest  d  lines  by  eight  or  nine  degrees  of 
KirchhofTs  scale. 

The  application  of  this  method  of  observation  had,  however,  been  previously 
made  by  Janssen.  This  astronomer  had  observed  the  eclipse  of  August  1 8  in 
India,  and  the  following  day  he  succeeded  by  means  of  a  powerful  spectroscope 
in  seeing  the  spectrum  of  a  prominence.  The  account  of  this  observation  was  sent 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  arrived  and  was  read  on  the  same  day  as 
Mr.  Lockyer*s  description  of  his  later  observation  of  October  20  :  this  is  per- 
hi^  one  of  the  most  curious  coincidences  presented  by  the  annals  of  modern 
science,  in  which  two  investigators  have  published  the  same  result  at  the  same 
time,  though  working  independently,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  India. 
An  account  of  Mr.  Janssen's  research  was  published  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warren 
de  la  Rue,  and  printed  in  the  Proc,  Roy,  Soc.  xvii.  276. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  in  this  place  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
employed  by  Mr.  Lockyer  for  the  investigation  of  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  pro- 
minences. An  equatorial  telescope  of  6  inches  aperture,  and  9  feet  focal  length, 
is  used  to  condense  the  light  of  the  sun.  From  the  telescope  the  eyepiece  is 
removed  and  a  strong  support  adapted  to  the  tube  of  the  telescope ;  this  support 
carries  a  spectroscope  containing  seven  prisms,  the  slit  at  the  end  of  the  col- 
limator of  the  spectroscope  being  placed  in  the  primary  focus  of  the  object  glass 
of  the  telescope  so  that  an  image  of  the  sun  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  is  thrown 
on  the  slit.  By  moving  the  telescope,  so  as  to  alter  the  position  of  the  image, 
the  observer  is  enabled  to  examine  the  light  emanating  from  any  portion  of  the 
sun,  and  to  place  the  slit  radially  or  tangentially  to  the  image  of  the  disk.  The 
refraction  produced  by  the  seven  prisms  is  so  great  that  the  beam  of  light  is 
deflected  through  about  270^,  so  that  the  observing  telescope  of  the  spectroscope 
is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  collimator.  When  the  slit  is 
placed  radially  to  the  disk  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  disk  is  projected  on 
a  portion  of  ihe  slit,  a  continuous  spectrum  with  black  Fraunhofer*s  lines  is  seen 
on  looking  through  the  telescope  of  the  spectroscope,  and  if  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  very  favourable,  and  there  is  no  haze  perceptible  round  the  sun, 
the  spectrum  of  the  sky  will  scarcely  be  visible.  If  it  should  happen  that 
the  image  of  a  prominence  falls  on  the  slit  the  bright  lines  of  its  spectrum 
will  be  seen  as  the  prolongations  of  the  black  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's 
limb.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Lockyer  has  shown  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  in 
eveiy  part  by  a  luminous  envelope  about  800  miles  in  depth,  which  he  calls  tlie 
ckromoiphere,  and  of  which  the  prominences  or  red  flames  aro  merely  elevated 
portions.  The  bright  lines  constituting  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  indi- 
cate that  this  gaseous  envelope  consists  principally  of  hydrogen,  the  most  pro- 
minent lines  being  a  red  one  corresponding  to  the  black  line  c,  a  green  line  corre- 
sponding to  F,  a  blue  one  corresponding  to  a  black  line  near  g,  and  a  violet  one 
corresponding  with  h. 
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By  thiB  mode  of  obserntion  it  ii  obTioiu  that  it  ii  only  ponible  to  obtun 
Bcctions,  M  to  «peak,  of  the  promiDenceB,  but  b;  moiing  the  telencope  to  a  emM 
extent,  M>  M  to  bring  the  different  parts  of  the  image  of  the  promineiiM  on  to  the 
slit,  the  obaerver  ia  enabled  to  obtain  valuable  infonniition  as  to  the  actual  form 
of  the  protuberance  under  examination.  It  wu  evidently  desirable  to  bo  able  to 
obtain  an  actnal  viev  of  the  lud  flames,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Hu^nt  by  placing  a  piece  of  mby  glaas  over  the  slit  of  the  apectroeoope  in 
order  to  aWrb  the  more  refrangible  rays,  and  on  now  opening  tlie  slit  oi  the 
speotroBoope  to  a  snfficient  extent,  the  prominence  itself  was  seen.  {Prve.  Boy. 
Sof.  ivii.  1868,  303.)  Mr.  Lookyer  sAerwards  found  that  the  red  glass  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  by  so  placing  the  telescope  that  the  image  of  the  limb 
of  tile  ami  only  just  touched  the  end  of  the  slit  when  the  Utter  was  placed 
radially,  or  just  touohed  the  edge  when  it  was  arranged  tsngentially,  the  alit 
might  be  safely  opened  so  as  to  give  a  beautiful  red  imnge  of  the  prominence, 
and  withunt  any  apprehension  of  injury  to  the  eye  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  light. 
The  tame  &ct  was  independently  discovered  by  Capt.  Uerschel.  The  red  flame* 
are  sometimes  of  prodigious  height ;  the  one  observed  by  Mr.  Lockyer  on 
October  30,  was  3'  or  about  75,000  miles  high.  The  protaberanoee  are  under* 
going  coostsnt  and  rapid  motion,  and  by  the  help  of  the  mode  or  obeerration 
above  described,  the  astronomer  in  able  to  watch  the  alterations  of  the  form  of 
these  strange  phenomena  as  easily  as  those  of  the  clouds  in  the  terrestrial  atmo- 
sphere. At  II.j  kH;  on  March  14,  1869,  Mr.  Loukyer  made  a  sketch  of  a 
protuberance  37,000  mile*  in  height,  and  consisting  of  an  irregular  shaped  cloud 
and  a  long  perfectly  straight  one.  At  1 1-15  the  straight  portion  had  entirely 
disappeared,  having  been  apparently  absorbed  by  the  irregular  cloud. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Young  has  recently  described  in  the  Bottm  Journal  qf  Cktmittry 
a  still  more  wonderful  exhibition  of  solar  prominences.  {Nature,  vol.  iv.  488, 
Oct.  19,  1871.)  At  12.30  on  September  7,  1871,  Mr.  Young  saw  a  promi- 
nence about  54,000  miles  high,  and  100,000  milea  long,  miide  up  of  filainents 
moHtly  horizon tal,  and  floating  above  the  sun,  with  its  lower  surface  about  15,000 
mile*  above  the  cbromoephere  and  connected  to  it  by  vertical  columns.  On  again 
examining  the  protuberance  at  13-55,  ^^  whole  had  been  completely  blown  to 
shreds  j  instead  of  the  vertical  pillars,  masses  of  detached  filaments  were  now  seen 
100,000  miles  above  the  sun,  and  rapidly  ascending.  In  ten  miimtes  the  highest 
portions  of  the  masses  were  no  less  than  200,000  mile*  from  the  sur&oe  of  the 
sun,  having  travelled  upwards  at  the  rate  of  166  miles  per  second.  The  cloud 
theo  rapidly  disappeared  as  it  cooled,  and  at  1.15  scarcely  anything  was  left  to 
indicate  where  this  violent  action  or  eiploeion  t«ok  place. 

The  shape  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  a  prominence  is  a  matter  of  oon- 
siderahie  intereat,  and  one  that  gives  important  iuformation 
Fl9.  860.  respecting  the  condition  of  the  nolar  atmosphere.     When 

the  spectrum  is  examined  with  a  narrow  slit  the  red  hydro- 
gen line  is  seen  to  rest  on  the  black  absorption  line  of  the 
limb  of  the  sun ;  the  base  of  this  line  is  a  little,  but  not 
much  thicker  than  the  black  line;  as  the  distance  from  the 
sun  increases,  the  line  generally  becomes  thinner  and  thinner 
until  it  disappears  (fig.  86a).  The  case  is  very  different 
with  the  grten  line  corresponding  to  f  ;  thin  is  often  pointed 
at  tlie  end,  bat  on  approaching  the  sun  it  becomea  broader 
and  broader  nntil  at  the  place  where  it  rests  on  the  edge  of 
the  solar  spectrum  it  has  widened  out  like  the  mouth  of  a 
trumpet  to  hve  or  six  times  the  breadth  of  the  black  line, 
which  usually  is  painted,  and  disappears  in  the  base  ot  the 
bright  line  (fig.  866).   This  thickening  of  t^e  line  is  due  to  prensure  (109),  for 
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as  the  edge  of  the  fan  ia  4pproiahed  the  ohromotphere  beoomee  more  and 
more  deiue,  exaoti;  m  ia  the  oaae  with  the  atmoiphere  of  the  earth.  In  eaaea 
where  violent  action  is  going  on  b  a  prominence,  the  green  line  is  thickened  at 
variooa  pointa  above  the  anr^oe  of  the  ann,  indieatuig  regiona  of  greater  praaaure 
(fig.  86=). 

Bendea  theae  linea  known  t«  be  doe  to  hydrogen  there  ia  ana  in  the  yellow  n 
little  more  refrangible  than  the  more  refrangible  of  tha  D  linaa,  and  probably 
the  one  noticed  by  Capt.  Heraehel  during  the  eolipee  of  Auguat,  1868,  and 
whioh  he  thoDght  was  due  to  aodhun.  This  line  ia  almdat  invariably  preaeut  in 
the  ipectrom  of  ths  prominenon,  and  wm  believed  bj  Lockyer  to  be  due  to 
hydrogen ;  bat  after  nnnieruuB  triaU  under  very  various  eonditioni,  Pranklsnd 
and  Lockyer  were  unabla  to  obtain  the  faintest  indieation  irf  it  in  the  apeotram 
of  hydrogen.  Hr.  Lockyer  baa  aince  obaerved  that,  though  generally  preeent  in 
the  apectram  of  the  promiaenoea,  the  line  eihibita  certain  peculiaritiea  indicating 
that  it  is   not  one  of  those  of  the  hydrc^n  apeetram.     It  appears  to  belong 

Fia.  86i.  Fto.  86e.  Fia.  66d. 
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to  an  ekment  with  a  vapour  density  even  leas  than  that  of  hydrogen,  and  un« 
which  has  not  hith«Tto  been  recognised  by  chemists  among  the  oonstitnents  of 
the  surface  of  the  Mrth.  Occasionally,  during  periods  of  intense  action  on  the 
sun,  the  vapoan  of  other  elemento  are  projected  bto  the  chromosphere ;  on  one 
occasion,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1670,  Mr.  Lockyer  saw  hundredt  ot  the  Frann- 
hofer  lines  beaatifnily  bright  at  the  base  of  a  prominence.  The  vapours  of  the 
elements  produi^ing  these  appearanoes  are  only  projected  to  a  short  distance  above 
the  photosphere,  and  very  seldom  indeed  are  seen  in  clouds  floating  above  the 
chromoaphare.  Mr.  Iiockyer  has  rrct^Lsed  the  spectra  of  the  following  metals 
exhibiting  bright  linea,  sodinro,  barium,  magnesium,  iron.  One  of  the  most 
curioos  points  connected  with  theae  bright  spectra  ia  that  only  some  of  the  lines 
are  thoa  seen;  and  of  these,  some  an  longer  than  others;  thus,  in  the  group 
known  as  b,  of  which  three  of  the  Iroes  are  due  to  magnesium,  &,  and  b,  are  of 
equal  length,  while  b^  is  much  ahorter.  Fig.  S6d.  Fraokland  and  Lockyer 
luve,  however,  ahown  that  on  examining  tha  speclram  of  magnesium  obtained 
by  means  of  the  spark  of  the  iuduotion  ooil  between  magnesinro  poles,  placed  at  a 
short  distance  &om  one  another,  the  three  b  lines  in  the  green  extend  to  unequal 
distances  from  the  metallic  points.  Of  the  460  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  iron 
only  a  few  have  been  observed  in  the  diromoephere,  but  this  ia  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laboratory  experiments,  in  which  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
lines  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  disappeared  when  the  density  was  very  much 
reduced,  the  same  effect  probably  takes  place  in  the  case  of  other  bodies,  and  the 
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low  pTManre  on  the  surfue  of  the  Bun  ii  perhaps  inffident  to  reduce  tiie  com* 
plioatod  spectrum  of  iron  to  a  much  more  nimple  one. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomeni  obaerred  on  eiamioiug  the  light 
emitted  hj  the  iolax  prominences  is  the  change  of  vave  length  due  ta  the  motion 
of  the  incandncent  h;dr(^D.  As  will  be  afterwards  eipluned  (i  14),  when  a 
kminouB  ohject  recedes  from  the  obserrer,  the  wave  length  is  increAied,  and  oon- 
sequentlf  the  ray  becomes  less  refrangible;  on  the  other  band,  when  the  object 
approaches  the  observer,  the  wave  length  is  diminished  and  the  rafrangibilitj  in> 
creased.  If  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  object  is  not  insensibly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  velocitj  of  light,  the  alteratioo  of  the  Tefrangihili^  may  be  «o  great  aa 
to  prodnce  a  distinct  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the  qiectrum.  If 
the  motion  of  the  Inminous  object  is  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  a  line  ei> 
tending  from  the  ol^ect  to  the  obiierver,  of  course  no  change  of  wave  length  will 
take  plaoe;  oouseqaentty,  on  observing  the  speotmm  of  the  chromoephsre,  or  of 
a  prominoaoe  riling  from  the  limb  of  the  sua,  the  bright  lines  of  the  spectram 
stand  immediately  over  the  black  Fraunhofer'a  lines;  on  some  oocaaions  Mr. 
Lockyer  has  noticed  an  alteration  of  wave  tengith  vhen  examining  the  promi- 
nences. Mid  on  March  14,  1869,  he  obttuned  evidence  of  a  cyclone  on  the  son's 
limb.  At  one  edge  of  the  prominence  the  green  line  was  thick  and  a  little  less 
refrangible  than  the  black  line  r,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  emitting  this  light 
was  receding  from  the  eaith  {Sg.  86e).       At  the  centre  of  the  prominence  the 

Fig.  86*.  Fio.  86/  Fio.  86j. 


green  line  was  very  thick,  and  broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  base  (fig.  8(^, 
and  at  the  other  side  of  the  promiuenoe  the  line  was  more  refrangible  than  the 
black  line  indicated  the  approach  of  the  hydrogen  towards  the  earth  (fig.  86jr). 
The  examination  of  son-spot*  by  this  method  has  led  to  several  curious  obeerva- 
tions.  When  the  image  of  a  tpot  is  allowed  to  foil  on  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope the  solar  spectrum  is  seen  with  a  dark  band  traversing  its  whole  length 
Irom  red  to  violet.  This  band  is  dark,  not  black,  indicating 
Fio.  B6k.  that  some  light,  but  very  little  compared  with  that  given  off 
by  the  photosphere,  is  emitted  by  the  spot,  and  thus  showing 
that  the  spot  is  a  r^on  of  general  absorption.  Bat  thi*  is 
'  not  all ;  at  thoee  places  ithere  the  black  Frannbofet's  lines 
*  orots  the  dark  band,  these  lines  are  frequently  thickened — tho 
.  sodium  lines  for  instance  (Gg.  86A),  though  this  is  not  the 
case  with  all  the  lines,  as  some  pass  across  the  dork  band 
without  any  sensible  alteration :  this  shows  ns  that  the  spot  is  not  only  a  rc^on 
of  general  but  alw  of  selective  absorption.  We  have  already  seen  that  Franklaiid 
and  Locbyer  havefooud  thut  a  gan  in  a  very  rarefied  condition  gives  a  spectrum 
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oonsistiiig  of  thin  lines,  but  aa  the  pressare  increases  these  lines  widen  out  and 
the  spectrum  may  even  become  continuous.  They  have  also  noticed  that  when 
light  from  an  ignited  solid,  and  which  exhibits  a  continuous  spectrum  is  passed 
through  an  absorbing  medium,  the  lines  are  thin  when  the  density  of  the  absorb- 
ing medium  is  low,  and  thicken  as  the  density  is  increased.  These  experimeuts 
show  that  the  sun-spots  are  regions  where  the  cool  absorbing  medium  has  a 
greater  density  than  that  above  the  photosphere,  and  this  increase  of  density  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  spots  are  depressions  in  the  photosphere  containing  cool 
absorbing  vapours.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spots  the  spectroscope  often 
reveals  the  presence  of  prominences  containing  the  same  constituents  as  those  on 
the  limb,  and  frequently  the  black  Fraunhofer  lines  are  completely  blotted  out 
and  sometimes  replaced  by  bright  lines  which  are  visible  above 
the  brightness  of  the  underlying  photosphere.  In  some  cases  p  q^. 
the  motion  of  these  prominences  is  indicated  by  a  change  of  the 
refrangibility  of  the  lines,  and  occasionally  the  gases  are  being 
projected  with  such  rapidity  from  the  sun  that  the  bright  lines 
lie  on  the  more  refrangible  side  of  the  absorption  lines  (fig.  S6i). 
As  the  prominences  are  usually  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
spots,  and  generally  on  the  preceding  edge  of  them,  it  would 
seem  that  the  spots  may  be  caused  by  the  projected  gases  cooling 
and  returning  to  the  sun  and  thus  increasing  the  quantity  of  absorbing  medium. 
Occasionally  the  motion  of  the  absorbing  medium  is  rendered  apparent  by  the 
alteration   of  the  position  of  the 

black  lines  (fig.  S6k) :  when  this      Fio.  S6h.        Pio.  S6l.       Pio.  S6m, 
happens  the  absorption  line  appears 
to  thicken,  but  on  one  side  only ; 
sometimes   it  is  even   seen  quite 
double.     Figs.  86^  and  86m. 

(no)  Change  in  the  Re^ 
frangibility  of  light — FtuO' 

rescence. — ^A  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by  Stokes,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  pursuing  the  observations  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  respecting 
the  effect  of  light  upon  an  acid  solution  of  quinia  sulphate.  This 
liquid  is  colourless  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  but  if  placed  in 
a  glass  and  looked  at  from  above,  it  exhibits,  when  exposed  to  direct 
light,  a  beautiful  and  intense  blue  upon  its  front  surface ;  but  the 
light  which  has  passed  through  one  vessel  containing  the  sulphate 
exhibits  no  such  appearance  on  the  front  face  of  a  second  vessel  of 
the  liquid  which  is  similarly  exposed  to  it.  Now  the  rays  which 
produce  this  beautiful  blue  colour  are  not  the  ordinary  blue  rays, 
but  those  of  the  most  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  powerful  chemical  action,  and  show 
their  presence  by  their  chemical  effect  upon  a  surface  covered  with 
argentic  chloride,  or  with  some  other  photographic  preparation. 

Stokes  {PhU.  Tram.  1852,  p.  468)  found  that  when  a  tube 
filled  with  an  acid  solution  of  quinia  sulphate  was  placed 
successively  in  each  of  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
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'  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum  the  light 
passed  through  the  fluid  as  it  would  have  done  through  so  much 
water,  but  on  arriying  nearly  at  the  violet  extremity,  a  ghostlike 
gleam  of  pale  blue  light  shot  right  across  the  tube.  On  con- 
tinuing to  move  the  tube,  the  blue  light  at  first  increased  in 
intensity,  and  afterwards  gradually  died  away.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever,  cease  to  appear  until  the  tube  had  been  moved  far  beyond 
the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum  visible  on  a  screen/  On 
examining  by  a  second  prism  the  dispersed  light  thus  obtained,  it 
was  found  that  it  contained  rays  extending  over  a  considerable 
range  of  refrangibility  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum ; 
but  the  least  refrangible  rays,  or  those  of  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  were  wanting. 

This  power  of  changing  the  refrangibility  is  by  no  means  un- 
common,  especially  amongst  organic  substances,  most  of  which  show 
it  in  a  degree  more  or  less  marked.  The  change  is  not  confined  to 
the  invisible  rays,  but  extends  also  to  those  already  visible,  the 
more  refrangible  being  generally  the  most  affected,  though  it  is 
not  limited  to  this  portion  of  the  spectrum,  for  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  chlorophyll  the  eflPect  is  seen  to  commence  in  the  red 
rays.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  as  yet,  in  every  instance, 
the  altered  ray  gives  rise  to  others  which  are  less  refrangible. 
The  change  is  never  to  rays  of  greater  refrtmgibility. 

Stokes  has  foand  (Jbum,  Chem,  Soc,  2nd  serieci,  vol.  vii.  p.  174)  that  the 
fluorescence  of  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  destrojeid  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  acids  or  their  salts : — Hydriodic,  hydrobroinio,  hydrochloric, 
hydroferrocyanic,  hydropalladiooyanic»  hydroplatinocyanic,  hydrosulphocyanic, 
and  hyposnlphurous.  The  introduction  of  oxacids  and  their  salts  produces  no 
effect  on  the  fluorescence. 

Amongst  the  bodies  in  which  Uiis  phenomenon  is  moat  strikingly  exhibited, 
may  be  mentioned,  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  (which  contains 
the  vegetable  principle  termed  atcvlin),  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  chlorophyll  (the 
green  colouring  matter  of  leaves),  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium,  and  tincture 
of  turmeric.  Many  of  these  substances,  when  spread  upon  paper,  form  surfaces 
which,  if  used  as  a  screen  for  receiving  the  solar  spectrum,  exhibit  a  prolongation 
of  the  more  refrangible  end  far  beyond  the  violet  and  lavender  rays  which  are 
visible  on  ordinary  white  paper ;  and  with  due  precaution  the  fixed  lines  of  this 
prolongation  may  be  distindily  seen.  A  slip  of  ivory  makes  a  very  tolerable 
screen  for  this  purpose.  Glass,  coloured  yellow  with  uranic  oxide,  also  exhibits 
these  phenomena  in  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  form,  but  the  material  which 
furnishes  the  best  screen  is,  according  to  Stokes,  a  particular  uranic  phosphate. 
(PkiL  Trans.  1862,  p.  602.) 

The  light  of  many  artificial  flames  which  are  of  feeble  illuminating  power 
often  contains  beams  fitted  to  exhibit  this  kind  of  reduction  in  refrangibility  in 
a  conspicuous  manner.  The  flame  of  a  common  spirit-lamp,  and  that  of  burning 
sulphur,  are  especially  remarkable.  If  a  weak  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark 
be  poured  into  a  tall  jar  of  water,  illuminated  by  sulphur  when  burning  in 
oxygen,  beautiful  waves  of  phosphorescent  light  are  seen  as  the  two  liquids 
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mingle,  owing  to  the  dispension  of  the  light  rendered  visible  by  the  sasculln  in 
solution.  In  the  same  way,  characters  traced  with  tincture  of  stramonium  on 
white  paper,  and  nearly  invisible  in  daylight,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
burning  sulphur,  appear  distinctly  upon  the  paper  in  lines  of  a  pale  blue  phos* 
phoresoent  light 

The  appearance  produced  by  this  change  in  the  refrangibility 
of  light  is  termed  fluorescence,  and  bodies  which  have  the  power  of 
effecting  it  are  spoken  of  as  fluorescent  substances.  If  the  incident 
light  be  polarized  (ii()et  seq,),  the  dispersed  light  of  the  fluorescent 
body  is  found  to  have  entirely  lost  the  polarized  condition.  Hence 
it  seems  that  the  rays  which  produce  fluorescence  are  first  absorbed 
and  then  re-radiated^  but  in  a  condition  of  lower  refrangibility. 

The  colour  of  the  fluorescence  produced  by  a  substance  is 
constant  throughout  the  spectrum^  or  nearly  so^  though  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spectrum  it  varies  in  intennty.  Stokes 
remarks  {Journ.  Chem,  Soc,  1864,  p.  313)  that  if  on  examining 
a  solution  in  a  pure  spectrum  "  we  find  the  fluorescence  taking 
a  fresh  start  with  a  different  colour,  we  may  be  almost  certain 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  mixture  of  two  ditferent  fluorescent 
substances,  the  presence  of  which  is  thus  revealed  without  any 
chemical  process.'' 

It  has  been  further  ascertained  that  the  nature  and  intensity 
of  the  dispersed  light  are  independent  of  the  state  of  polarization 
of  the  incident  rays.  The  dispersed  light  is  always  unpolarized^ 
and  appears  to  be  emitted  equally  in  all  directions^  as  though  the 
body  were  self-luminous. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  even  when  the  exciting  rays  are  homo- 
geneous^ that  the  light  emitted  after  absorption  of  the  exciting 
rays  consists  of  a  mixture  of  differently  coloured  rays,  without 
any  indication  being  afforded  of  the  kind  of  rays  by  which  the 
fluorescence  was  excited. 

When  the  fluorescent  property  of  a  body  is  but  feeble,  Stokes  directs  the 
following  means  to  be  used  for  its  detection : — Place  over  an  aperl'ure  in  the 
shutter  of  a  darkened  room  a  transparent  body,  which  transmits  only  feebly 
luminous  rays  and  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  and  place  behind  it  a  second 
medium  which  absorbs  as  completely  as  possible  the  rays  transmitted  by  the 
fin^t,  whilst  it  transmits  those  rays  which  are  absorbed  by  the  first.  If  these 
media  be  well  chosen,  no  light  will  traverse  the  second  screen.  Two  glass 
troughs,  one  filled  with  the  pure  solution  of  ammonio-cupric  sulphate,  the  second 
with  the  yellow  solution  of  potassic  chromate,  will  act  very  well  in  mauy  cases. 
Now  interpose  between  the  two  screens  the  object  the  fluorescence  of  which  is  to 
be  determined;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  object,  when  viewed  through  the 
second  screen,  will  appear  to  be  more  or  less  luminous,  aooording  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  possesses  the  property  in  question.    {Phil.  Trans,  1853,  p.  385.) 

These  highly  refrangible  rays  do  not  pass  readily  through  glass ; 
iudeed^  most  transparent  bodies  absorb  these  rays  to  a  greater  or  . 
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less  extent.  This  subject  will  be  again  adverted  to  when  speaking 
of  photography  (127/?).  By  employing  a  prism  of  quartz  and  lenses 
of  the  same  material^  rays  have  been  founds  in  the  examination  of 
lights  from  different  sources^  which  extend  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  invisible  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum^ 
for  example^  extend  beyond  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum 
for  a  distance  nearly  equal  in  length  to  twice  that  of  the  luminous 
portion ;  but  in  the  electric  light  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  char- 
coal points^  the  invisible  spectrum  can  be  traced  nearly  six  times 
as  far.  Each  of  the  metals  also  fiimishes  a  similar  elongated 
spectrum,  when  the  secondary  sparks  from  an  induction  coil  are 
transmitted  between  them.  The  spectra  so  obtained  are  quite 
characteristic.  (W.  A.  Miller,  Phil.  Trans.  1862,  p.  876 ;  Stokes, 
Phil.  Trans.  1862,  p.  599.)  By  interposing  a  coloured  absorbent 
medium,  such  as  gaseous  chlorous  anhydride,  in  the  track  of  the 
beam  before  it  is  transmitted  through  the  prism,  fixed  dark  lines 
can  be  traced  at  different  points  through  this  greatly  elongated 
spectrum. 

(ill)  Prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beam,  however,  discloses 
to  us  other  phenomena  besides  the  separation  of  light  into  portions 
of  different  colours.  The  radiations  from  the  sun  contain  not  onlv 
luminiferous  rays,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of 
heat ;  these  rays  of  heat  are  susceptible  of  refraction,  like  those 
of  light,  though  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  less  refrangible  than 
the  rays  of  light,  the  calorific  or  heating  rays  are  most  abundant 
near  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  rays 
of  heat  are  less  refrangible  than  any  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  fall 
in  the  dark  space  below  the  red.  It  has  long  been  well  known 
that  light  is  essential  to  the  health  of  growing  plants,  on  which 
it  exerts  a  powerful  chemical  effect,  the  more  luminous  part  of 
the  spectrum,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Daubeny  and 
Draper,  being  the  most  active  in  this  respect :  many  metallic  and 
other  compounds  are  also  decomposed  by  rays  which  occur  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  more  refrangible  portions  in  and 
beyond  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 

In  fig.  87  the  black  unbroken  curve  will  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  distribution  in  the  solar  spectrum  of  the  thermic  rays, 
the  maximum  intensity  of  which  is  beyond  the  extreme  red  R, 
the  quantity  of  heat  becoming  less  and  less  towards  the  violet  V, 
beyond  which  point  Miiller  found  it  to  be  nearly  imperceptible. 
The  distribution  of  light  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  showing 
the  maximum  luminosity  in  the  yellow :  while  the  broken  curve 
shows  the  chemical  effect  on  compounds  of  silver,  with  a  maxi- 
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mum  in  the  yiolet.  Upon  the  imdulatory  theory  it  is  admitted 
that  the  differences  between  the  heating,  the  lumiuous,  and  the 
chemical  rays,  are  due  to  differences  in  the  xelatire  wave  lengths 
of  the  rays,  those  of  greatest  wave  length  being  the  least  refran- 
gible (114).  The  luminous  effect  depends  upon  the  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  retina  to  rays  of  a  certain  wave  length ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  chemical  action  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sensitive  substance  employed,  and  its  susceptibility 
to  change  under  the  influence  of  rays  usually  of  high  reirangi- 
bility  and  of  reduced  ware  length ;  each  sensitive  substance  being 
acted  upon  by  rays  of  certain  wave  lengths  only. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  show  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
heating,  luminous,  and  chemical  rays ;  the  heating  effect,  as  oc- 
curring in  the  different  portions  of  the  spectrum,  being  usually 
accepted  as  the  measure  of  the  force  of  radiation  at  any  particular 
part  of  the  spectrum. 

Fio.  87. 


{112)  Phoiphoroffenic Rays— The  cojDphs.  nature  of  the  solar 
spectrum  may  be  further  illustrated  by  its  action  upon  phospho- 
rescent bodies.  A.  certain  number  of  bodies  are  known  which, 
although  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  emit  light 
in  the  dark,  yet,  after  exposure  in  the  solar  ray,  continue,  with- 
out uudei^iug  any  perceptible  chemical  change,  to  be  faintly 
luminous,  after  having  been  removed  to  a  darkened  room,  for  an 
interval  varying  from  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second  to  several 
hours.  Amongst  these  substances  Canton's  phosphorus,  or  impure 
calcic  sulphide,  Baldwin's  phosphorus,  or  fused  calcic  nitrate,  and 
Bologna  stone,  which  is  a  barium  sulphide,  have  been  long  known ; 
but  the  researches  of  E.  Becquerel  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  HI.  Iv.  5, 
and  Ivii.  40)  have  shown  that  this  property  is  far  more  common 
than  was  previously  supposed,  though  the  duration  of  the  phos- 
phorescent effect  is  often  extremely  brief.  Strontic  sulphide,  and 
certain  varieties  of  diamond  and  of  fluor  spar,  show  it  strongly ; 
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alumina  also  e^ihibits  it  powerfully,  though  but  for  a  short  time, 
and  it  is  equally  marked  whether  the  alumina  be  crystallized,  as 
in  ruby  and  sapphire,  or  amorphous,  as  when  recently  precipi- 
tated. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  silica  does  not  exhibit  this  pro- 
perty in  any  of  its  forms ;  hut  the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  generally,  show  it  strongly :  most  other  trans- 
parent objects,  particularly  those  of  organic  origin,  such  as  sugar, 
tartaric  acid,  and  qninia,  likewise  possesB  the  power,  though  in  a 
much  more  feeble  degree.  Bodies  of  dark  colour,  and  the  metals, 
generally,  do  not  show  it. 

It  liBH  been  remarked  that  all  phtMpfaomcent  Bolidn  lou  the  power  of  emit- 
ting light  when  they  are  brouf^ht  ioto  solution.  Indeed,  the  liquid  form  eeema 
to  be  nnfavoarable  to  ita  display ;  for  Rolid  bodies,  such  as  potaiiic  hydrate  and 
urauie  nitrate,  which  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  lose  the  property  whilst  fused, but 
racoTer  it  agtun  immediately  that  they  become  nolid. 

Some  gates,  when  enclosed  in  glaas  tubes  and  aabjected  to  the  transmiasion 
of  electric  sparks,  exhibit  a  phosphorescence  wbich  lasts  for  a  few  secondn. 
Faraday  aocribea  the  luminous  trail,  which  is  aometiine*  observed  npon  a  cloud 
alter  the  passage  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  to  a  brief  phosphorescence  of  that  portion 
of  the  abnospbere  which  the  flash  has  traversed.  According  to  Moiren,  pare 
oxygen,  poK  nitrogen,  and  the  pure  gases  generally,  do  not  produce  thia  phe- 
nomenon, which  he  tbinka  he  has  traced  to  the  formation  of  nitric  peroxide,  NO,. 
The  phosphorescence  is  moet  vivid  and  prolonged  if  a  little  SO,  be  added,  but 
other  gases,  such  as  sulphurous  and  carbonic  anhydride,  may  be  sulwtituted, 
though  with  inferior  effect,  for  the  sulphuric  anhydride. 

Certain  of  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  may  be  observed  by  selecting 
one  of  those  phosphori  which  retains  its  luminoiiity  for  some  time,  such  as  calcic 
sulphide,  and,  after  it  has  ceased  to  emit  light  in  the  dark,  sprinkling  it  in 
powder,  over  a  piece  of  paper,  in  a  darkened  room,  and  submitting  it  to  the  action 
tif  the  solar  spectram ;  phosphorescence  will  be  produced  in  it,  but  by  the  more 
refrangible  rays  only.  There  are  two  maxima  of  illumination,  one  of  which  is 
within  the  blue  and  violet  portion  of  the  spectrum  j  the  other  is  beyoud  the 
termination  of  the  violet.     In  fig.  88  the  stripe  i  represents  the  diffusion  of 

Fia.  88. 


the  solar  spectrum,  whilst  3  gives  the  relative  poeitjon  of  the  points  of 
phosphorescence  with  the  calcic  sulphide,  compared  with  the  luminous 

.  The  flash  of  an  electric  spark,  made  to  pass  so  that  its  light  shall  fall  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  thus  prepared,  is  sufficient  to  render  phosphorescent  the  whole  ex- 
posed Borfaoe  of  the  anlphide :  but  if  the  paper  be  partially  covered  by  a  plate  of 
even  the  moHt  transparent  glass,  the  screened  portion  will  not  exhibit  any  phos- 
phorescence. A  screen  of  rock  crystal,  however,  produces  no  such  absorbent 
effect,  all  the  porlioos  of  the  prepared  surface  being  in  this  latter  case  equally 
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InroinoDi.  The  light  emitted  irom  charooat -points  ignited  b;  r  Ttdtaio  curreiit, 
if  it  be  onlj  instantaneoui  in  duration,  is  equally  nnable  to  penetrate  glais  lo  as 
to  produce  phtMphoreMenoe,  althoagh  it  traversea  rock  CTTstal  leadil;.  The  aoUr 
rajSi  however,  trarerae  either  mediam  equally,  without  loea  of  pioiphoroffenie 
power.  A  long-oontinued  Toltoio  light  produoea  a  aimilar  result.  Glau  is  only 
Jen  perfeetly  permeable  thui  rook  orTStkl  to  the  phoaphorogenio  raya  tfatd, 
asoomptmy  the  Inminoas  ones.  It  is  interesting  to  obaervs  that  in  the  phoapho- 
rogenio  apectrum,  inactive  apacee  oecar,  oorresponding  eiaotly  with  the  poaition 
of  Fnunfaofer'a  lines,  and  with  the  dark  bands  of  the  ohemioal  apeetram.  (E. 
Beoquerel,  Awt.  da  CUmta,  III,  ix.  321.) 

An  ingeuioua  instrument  has  been  devised  by  E.  Beoqnerel  for  the  purpose 
of  obserTiDg  phoaphorssoenoe  of  very  brief  duration.  One  of  the  forma  of  this 
piotpkoroitope,  as  hs  t«ina  it,  is  represented  both  in  aection  and  in  plan  in  fig. 
89,  I  and  2,     Itoonnat*  of  a  oiroolar  box,  1.  b,  of  abont  ais  inches,  or  15  centi* 

Fio.  69. 


metree  in  diameter,  npon  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  whioh  the  object  to  tie  tested, 
p,  is  placed ;  thia  box  is  provided  with  a  fixed  lid,  a  l,  in  which  are  two  aper- 
tnrea,  ta  »,near  the  ulrcumference,  and  on  opposite  aides,  as  nhown  in  the  plan,  2. 
In  order  to  uhb  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  the  shutter,  w  w,  of  a  darkened 
room,  ao  that  one-half  of  the  box  ahall  be  within  the  chamber,  and  the  other  half 
sliall  prqjeot  oatmde  it.  Under  these  oircumatancea,  a  besm  of  light,  l,  nay  enttf 
the  box  at  m,  and  can  be  concentrated,  if  necesear}-,  by  a  lens,  upon  the  object,  p, 
the  phoephoreecence  of  which  is  to  be  tried.  An  observer,  stationed  within  the 
dark  room  at  o,  would  see  this  object  through  the  second  aperture,  n.  Beneath 
this  fixed  lid,  however,  is  placed  a  second  moveable  oover,  which  by  means  of  wheel- 
work  can  be  made  t«  rotate  rapidly  in  a  plane  parallel  to  tliat  of  the  fixed  lid. 
In  this  revolving  cover  are  three  openings,  i,  2,  3,  shown  in  the  plan.  I^iese 
corretipond  in  size  to  the  fixed  apertures,  m  n,  but  are  situated  at  sngalar  dis- 
tances of  120°  from  each  other :  ao  that,  whenever  light  is  entering  b;  the  onter 
aperture  m,  in  the  fixed  lid,  the  inner  apertare,  *,  is  closed ;  and  whenever  the 
o^ect  of  which  the  phoapboreseenoe  is  to  be  tested  is  eipoMd  t«  the  observer,  no 
light  from  without  can  reach  it  Now,  if  the  object  be  visible  to  the  observer  at  o, 
whilst  the  disk  is  in  rotation.  It  can  only  become  so  by  a  phosphorescent  action; 
and,  by  varying  the  rata  of  rotation,  the  interval  between  the  action  of  the  light 
on  Uke  sensitive  sorface,  and  the  eipotnie  of  the  object  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
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can  be  made  io  vary  from  a  period  as  abort  as  the  ^^  of  a  second  to  any  greater 
interval.  Otber  and  still  more  sensitive  forms  of  the  instrament  bave  been 
employed ;  bat  for  a  description  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
memoirs  above  cited. 

The  colour  of  the  light  emitted  by  these  phosphori  is  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
stance, and  seldom  corresponds  with  that  of  the  incident  ray :  it  is  generally  of  a 
lower  degree  of  refrangibility,  never  of  higher  refrangibility ;  for  instance,  baric 
sulphide  emits  a  yellow  light,  though  excited  by  the  violet  and  extra-violet  rays : 
and  calcic  sulphide,  which  in  different  specimens  emits  an  orange,  a  green,  or  a 
blue  phosphorescence,  is  in  all  cases  excited  by  the  more  re&angible  portion  of  the 
spectrum  beyond  the  line  o. 

The  cause  of  the  variation  in  tint  of  the  phosphorescence  produced  by  different 
specimens  of  the  same  subBtance,  has  been  minutely  examined  by  Becquerel ;  and 
he  attributes  it  to  molecular,  and  not  to  chemical  differences  in  the  phosphori,  the 
results  being  influenced  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  phosphorescent  body 
was  prepared,  and  the  crystalline  structure  and  greater  or  less  conapactness  of  the 
material  {e.g,,  calcic  sulphate  or  carbonate)  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
phoiiphori.  A  phosphorescent  body,  which  has  been  fused,  and  allowed  to  solidify 
again,  when  placed  in  the  phosphoroscope,  ofben  emits  light  of  a  tint  different 
from  that  which  it  exhibited  before  it  had  undei^ne  fusion ;  for  example,  plates  of 
crystallized  boracic  acid  furnish  a  greenish  blue-light,  but  after  the  acid  has  been 
fused  the  phosphorescence  is  yellow.  Loaf-sugar  emits  a  pale  greenish  light, 
but  after  fusion,  on  again  exposing  it  in  the  phosphoroscope,  it  gives  off  a  much 
more  intense  yellowish  light. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  many  cases,  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum actually  destroy  the  phosphorescence  produced  by  the  more  refrangible  rays. 

Where  ^he  phosphorescence  has  a  considerable  duration,  it  is  found  that  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  heightens  the  luminosity,  but  shortens  the  duration  of  the 
phosphorescence.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  strontic  sulphide,  when  prepared  with 
due  precaution,  is  very  remarkable.  Certain  specimens  of  it  at  o°  F.  (—18^  C.) 
emit  a  very  beautiful  violet  phosphorescence ;  by  raising  the  temperature  to  160° 
(70^  C),  the  light  emitted  has  a  greenish  hue,  and  if  the  tube  which  contains  the 
sulphide  be  heated  to  about  392°  (200^  C.)  the  light  becomes  of  an  orange  yellow. 
Becquerel  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence 
and  those  of  fluorescence  have  a  common  origin — many  phospho- 
rescent bodies^  such  as  uranic  nitrate^  sesculin^  and  quinia  sul- 
phate, emitting  light  of  the  same  tint  as  that  which  they  display 
when  fluorescent.  This  point,  however,  requires  further  investi- 
gation, since  many  bodies  which  are  highly  phosphorescent  show  no 
signs  of  fluorescence,  and  the  range  of  colour  in  the  light  emitted 
by  phosphorescent  bodies  is  smaller  than  in  the  same  bodies  when 
they  become  fluorescent. 

(113)  Velocity  of  lAght, — It  is  certain  that  light  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  progressive  actions,  since  it  requires  time  for  its  pro- 
])agation.  Astronomers  have  ascertained  from  observations  on  the 
eclipses  or  occtdtations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  periods  of 
which  are  accurately  known,  that  when  the  earth,  as  represented  at 
p,  fig.  90,  is  situated  at  its  greatest  distance  from  that  planet,  i, 
these  occultations  appear  to  occur  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  than  they  do  when  the  earth .  is  nearest  to  it,  as  at  b  ; 
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consequently^    between  Fig.  90. 

15  and  16  minutes  are  ^ 

required  by  light  in  tra-  •JJr"^^  .-^ — "^^ — •--.  "^"\ 

versing  the  width,  e,  f,  -Yv!^  "1 ^^---^''  J 

of    the    earth's    orbit,  """-——., .--"'"^ 

a    space     of     about 

190,000,000  miles  *  Light  would  therefore  traverse  a  space  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  about  the  eighth  part  of  a 
second  of  time. 

The  velocity  of  light,  however,  varies  with  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes ;  in  a  denser  medium  its  velocity  is  retarded,  but 
in  a  medium  of  uniform  density,  if  it  travel  in  a  uniform  direction, 
its  velocity  is  also  uniform.  It  may  be  shown  mathematically 
that  if  the  hypothesis  of  emission  be  correct,  the  velocity  must  be 
quickened  in  a  denser  medium,  whilst  on  the  undulatory  theory 
it  should  be  retarded ;  the  decision  of  this  question,  therefore, 
aflFords  an  experimentum  cruets  between  the  two  theories. 

Foucault  {Ann.  de  Ckimie,  III.  xli.  129)  and  Fizeau  have,  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  by  a  beautiful  application  of  the  re- 
volving  mirror,  first  used  by  Wheatstone,  succeeded  in  solving  this 
important  question ;  by  direct  measurement  they  find  that  light  is 
retarded  in  the  denser  medium :  the  relative  velocity  being  in- 
versely as  the  refracting  indices  of  the  media  compared.  Conse- 
quently the  theory  of  emission  cannot  be  longer  maintained. 

(114)  Width  and  Frequency  of  Undulations  of  lAffht.— The  un- 
dulatory  hypothesis  accounts  for  difierenccs  in  the  intensity  of  the 
ray  of  light  r  s,  fig.  91,  by  differences  j, 

in  the  amplitude  or  excursion,  ab,  o{ 
the  undulation;  and  for  the  pheno-  -^ 


mena  of  colour  by  differences  in  the  ^ 
length,  a  c,  and  in  the  frequency  of 
the  undulations ;  just  as  in  the  phenomena  of  sound,  the  pitch  of 
the  note  is  proved  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  waves  or  im- 
pulses which  occur  in  a  given  time :  if  one  note  be  an  octave  higher 
than  another  note,  it  will  have  twice  the  number  of  vibrations  in 
the  same  interval  of  time  ,•  while  the  length  of  each  wave  will  be 
just  half  that  of  the  waves  which  produce  the  lower  note :  but 
the  extent  through  which  the  ear  appreciates  proportionate  differ 
Fences  of  rapidity  in  the  undulations  which  produce  sound,  is 
much  greater  than  that  which  the  eye  can  estimate  in  the  case 

.-.*  Or,  aoGording  to  more  recent  oomputations  of  astroaomers,  182,000,000 
miles  (23,573  radii  ofiha^iearth ;  Delaanay). 

1  F 
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of  light.  Most  persons  can  perceive  musical  sounds  in  which 
all  possible  variety  exists  between  i6  and  2048  vibrations  in  a 
second,  i.e.,  including  a  range  of  seven  octaves,  in  the  highest  of 
which  the  vibrations  are  128  times  more  numerous  than  in  the 
lowest.  "With  light  the  range  is  much  more  limited,  and  ex- 
tends not  quite  so  far  as  from  I'oo  to  1*75.*  The  average 
length  of  a  wave  of  white  light  is  TTri-oir  o{  an  inch,  or 
o-™°^*ooo588,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  thickness  of  6  leaves 
of  gold ;  but  the  length  of  the  wave,  as  well  as  its  frequency, 
differs  in  the  different  colours :  in  red  light  it  is  longer,  being 
about  3  4^^^o  of  an  inch  (or  c^^'oooyjo),  while  in  violet  it  is  only 
Tshs-^t  or  o*™™*coo340  according  to  the  measurements  of  Praun- 
hofer.  The  number  of  vibrations  is  estimated  at  five  hundred 
million  millions  per  second  (500,000000,000000)  in  white  light ; 
in  red  light  at  482,000000,000000;  and  in  violet  light  at  as 
much  as  707,000000,000000. 

The  length  of  the  waves  of  light  may  be  varied  by  motion  of 
the  luminous  body  or  the  observer  towards  or  away  from  one 
another.  This  may  be  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding phenomenon  observed  in  the  case  of  sound.  This  sub- 
ject was  very  beautifully  described  by  Professor  Stokes  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Exeter  in  1869 : — 
"  The  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends,  as  we  know,  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  which  reach  the  ear  in  a  given  time,  such  as  a  second. 
Suppose,  now,  that  a  body,  such  as  a  bell,  which  is  vibrating  a 
given  number  of  times  per  second,  is  at  the  same  time  moving 
from  the  observer,  the  air  being  calm.  Since  the  successive  pulses 
of  sound  travel  all  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  but  diverge  from 
different  centres,  namely,  the  successive  points  in  the  belles  path 
at  which  the  bell  was  when  those  pulses  were  first  excited,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sound-waves  will  be  somewhat  more  spread  out 
on  the  side  from  which  the  bell  is  moving,  and  more  crowded 
together  on  the  side  towards  which  it  is  moving,  than  if  the  bell 
had  been  at  rest.  Consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
which  reach  the  ear  of  an  observer  situated  in  the  former  of  these 
directions  will  be  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  number  which  reach 
an  observer  situated  in  the  opposite  direction  somewhat  greater, 
than  if  the  bell  had  been  at  rest.  Hence  to  the  former  the  pitch 
will  be  somewhat  lower,  and  to  the  latter  somewhat  higher,  than 
the  natural  pitch  of  the  bell.     And  the  same  thing  will  happen 


*  The  raD^  in  the  inviflible  portion  of  the  spectrum  is,  however,  much 
greater  for  the  rays  which  produce  fluorescence  and  chemical  action. 
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if  the  observer  be  in  motion  instead  of  the  bell,  or  if  both  be  in 
motion ;  in  fact,  the  effect  depends  only  on  the  relative  motion  of 
the  observer  and  the  bell  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the 
two, — in  other  words,  on  the  velocity  of  recession  or  approach  of 
the  observer  and  the  bell.  The  effect  may  be  perceived  in  standing 
by  a  railway  when  a  train  in  which  the  steam-whistle  is  sounding 
passes  by  at  full  speed,  or  better  still,  if  the  observer  be  seated  in 
a  train  which  is  simultaneously  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.^^ 
Now,  since  the  effects  of  light  are  produced  by  waves  caused 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous  body,  it  follows  that  supposing 
the  source  of  light  to  be  moving  towards  the  observer  with  a 
velocity  not  insensibly  small  compared  with  the  velocity  of  light, 
the  light- waves  will  be  more  crowded  together  or  the  wave  length 
will  be  shortened  and  the  refrangibility  increased.  Conversely, 
if  the  source  of  light  is  receding  from  the  observer  the  waves  will 
be  lengthened  and  the  refrangibility  diminished.  Mr.  Huggins 
found  that  the  spectra  of  some  stars,  like  that  of  the  sun,  con- 
tained dark  absorption  lines,  and  that  the  light  from  Sirius  ex- 
hibited the  two  dark  lines  c  and  f  due  to  the  presence  of  an  ab- 
sorbing atmosphere  containing  hydrogen ;  but  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  light  from  this  star  the  f  line  did  not  agree  exactly  in 
position  with  the  green  line,  obtained  by  passing  electric  sparks 
through  hydi*ogen  at  low  pressure,  but  was  a  little  less  refrangible. 
This  increase  of  the  wave  length  can  only  be  explained  by  as- 
suming that  the  earth  and  Sirius  were  at  the  time  of  the  obser- 
vation receding  frY)m  one  another.  The  alteration  of  refrangibility 
to  the  observed  extent  would  be  caused  by  a  movement  of  41*4 
miles  a  second,  and  of  this  motion  12  miles  a  second  was  attri- 
butable to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  leaving  29*4  miles  a 
second  as  the  motion  of  Sirius  from  the  solar  system.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  motion  of 
the  star,  for  it  exhibits  an  angular  movement  which  obviously 
would  not  affect  the  character  of  the  light.  The  combination  of 
the  observations  of  the  change  of  refrangibility  of  light  and  of  the 
angular  motion  of  stars  will,  doubtless,  be  of  great  service  to  the 
astronomer  in  determining  the  motion  of  stars  in  space. 

Interference. 

(115)  Itlustrationa  of  Interference  of  Undulations. —  One  of 
the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  beautiful  proofs  of  the 
analogy  in  the  mechanism  by  which  sound  and  light  are  pro- 
duced, is  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  included  under  the  term 
interference. 

p2 
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It  is  well  known  that  when  two  stretched  strings,  not  quite 
in  unison  with  each  other^  are  struck  simultaneously^  each  gives 
its  own  note^  and  the  compound  sound  produced,  instead  of  dying 
away  gradually  and  uniformly,  is  subject  to  a  succession  of  alternate 
maxima  and  minima  of  intensity ;  the  sound  alternately  dies  away 
and  revives  several  times  in  succession  before  it  becomes  finally 
inaudible ;  it  thus  produces  what  are  termed  beats  in  the  notes. 
These  beats  are  due  to  the  interference  with  each  other  of  the 
vibrations  from  the  two  strings.  As  one  string  is  vibrating  a  little 
faster  than  the  other,  it  must  happen  that  the  direction  of  the 
vibrations  in  the  two  strings  at  certain  moments  must  coincide ; 
at  this  point  we  have  the  maximum  of  sound ;  the  periods  of  vibra- 
tion will  then  gradually  recede,  and  ultimately  oppose  each  other, 
when  they  produce  a  momentary  silence. 

Again,  when  two  equal  impulses  are  given  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other  upon  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  still  water,  each 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  system  of  waves,  which  ultimately  cross 
each  other,  and  alternately  increase  and  diminish  the  effect  of  each 
other.     For  example,  if  in  fig.  92  the  concentric  circles  represent 

two  equal  systems  of  waves 
^^^'  ^^  in  water,  setting  out  simul- 

taneously, they  will  intersect 
each  other;  the  length  of 
the  wave  in  each  system  is 
the  same :  where  the  crests 
of  the  waves  coincide,  the 
elevation  will  be  doubled : 
but  where  the  ciest  of  one 
wave  coincides  with  the  de- 
pression of  the  other,  the 
water  will  retain  its  level 
surface.  These  points  will  occur  in  regular  succession,  and 
form  '  lines  of  double  disturbance  and  no  disturbance.'  The  lines 
of  double  disturbance,  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  points 
where  the  circles  touch  or  cut  each  other,  occur  at  distances 
which  differ  by  the  entire  width  of  one  or  more  waves,  or  by  an 
even  number  of  half  waves.  The  intermediate  points,  or  points  of 
no  disturbance,  are  situated  at  distances  from  the  centres  differing 
by  an  odd  number  of  half  waves :  the  first  will  occur  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  wave ;  the  second  at  a  wave  and  a  half:  the  third 
at  two  waves  and  a  half,  and  so  on.  Now  these  phenomena  of 
undulation  in  air  and  in  water  have  an  exact  counterpart  in  the 
case  of  light. 
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If  a  beam  of  light  of  a  single  colour  be  admitted  into  a  darkened 
room  by  two  small  apertures  in  a  thin  sheet  of  metal,  such  as  pin- 
holes, placed  very  near  each  other,  and  the  light  which  enters  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  screen  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  outer- 
most rays  of  the  two  cones  intersect  each  other, — a  spot  of  increased 
brightness  is  seen  where  the  screen  is  intersected  by  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  it,  which  line  also  bisects  at  right  angles  the  line  joining 
the  two  pin-holes ;  on  either  side  of  this  bright  spot  will  be  a 
aeries  of  bands,  alternately  dark  and  bright,  although  the  dark  bands 
as  well  as  the  bright  ones  are  receiving  the  rays  from  both  aper- 
tures. The  addition  of  light  to  light  has  here  produced  darkness. 
Let  o,  Q,  fig.  93,  represent  the  two  pin-holes,  and  a  b  c  d,  a  section 
of  the  screen ;  let  p  a  bisect  the  distance  between  the  apertures  at 
right  angles,  and  fall  vertically  on  the  screen.  If  the  spots  a,  b, 
c,  B,  each  represent  the  centre  of  a  bright  band,  o  a,  q  a,  will  be 
formed  of  rays  the  paths  of  which  ^la 

are  equal;  o  b,  q  b,  will  differ  by 
the  length  of  one  wave ;  o  c,  q  c, 
by  two  waves ;  o  d,  q  d,  by  three 
waves  :  and  the  black  bands  between 
the  bright  ones  will  be  formed  by 
the  interfering  of  rays,  the  paths  of  which  differ  in  length  suc- 
cessively by  half  a  wave,  a  wave  and  a  half,  two  waves  and  a  half, 
&c. — (Lloyd's  Lectures  on  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light.) 

The  length  of  the  paths  traversed  by  the  rays  from  each 
aperture  is  equal  in  the  central  spot  a,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  therefore  increased ;  but  since  the  path  of  the  rays  on  either 
side  of  this  becomes  more  or  less  oblique  by  regular  increase  or 
decrease,  the  lengths  of  those  paths  must  necessarily  be  gradually 
and  progressively  either  augmented  or  diminished ;  consequently 
the  number  of  undulations  in  each  will  as  gradually  be  propor- 
tionately increased  or  diminished.  When  the  lengths  of  the  paths 
of  the  two  rays  differ  by  an  even  number  of  half  undulations, 
that  is  to  say  by  entire  undulations,  a  bright  band  is  the  result ; 
when  they  differ  by  an  odd  number  of  half  undulations,  darkness 
ensues.  Now  as  the  inclination  is  progressive,  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  progressive  passage  from  the  brightest  light  to  the  roost 
complete  darkness.  By  intercepting  the  light  from  one  aperture, 
all  the  dark  bands  disappear.  The  measurement  of  the  breadth 
of  one  of  these  bands  affords  one  means  of  determining  the  length 
of  a  wave  of  light  of  that  particular  colour,  if  the  length  of  a  p 
be  known.  Further,  since  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light  differs 
in  lights,  of  different  colour  and  refrangibility,  being  longest  in 
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the  red  or  least  refrangible,  and  shortest  in  the  violet  or  most 
refrangible  ones,  the  coloured  bands  are  broadest  in  the  red  and 
narrowest  in  the  violet ;  and  if  the  experiment  illustrated  by  fig.  93 
be  performed  with  white  light  instead  of  with  monochromatic  light, 
the  overlapping  of  the  bands  of  the  different  colours  will  produce 
a  succession  of  iridescent  or  coloured  bands,  instead  of  mere 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  phenomenon  of  interference  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental properties  of  light :  indeed  it  takes  place  with  common  light 
under  all  circumstances;  but  the  disturbing  causes  in  ordinary 
cases  exactly  compensate  each  other,  and  it  is  only  by  intercepting 
part  of  a  pencil  of  rays,  so  as  to  remove  one  half  of  the  compen- 
sating system,  that  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  remaining  half 
becomes  manifest,  as  in  the  experiments  just  described.  If  upon 
a  brilliant  plane  reflecting  surface,  such  as  a  polished  plate  of  steel, 
a  number  of  very  fine"  lines  or  grooves  be  traced  at  equal  intervals, 
so  that  there  may  be  from  4.0  to  800  per  millimetre,  a  surface  is 
obtained  which  reflects  a  multitude  of  diverging  cones  of  light, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  reflection  at  regular  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  grooves :  these  cones  of  rays  interfere  at  their 
edges  without  compensation,  and  a  series  of  colours  of  the  most 
brilliant  tints  is  perceptible.  A  variety  of  natural  objects  owe 
the  beautiful  iridescent  play  of  colours  which  they  exhibit,  to  a 
structure  of  this  kind ;  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  feathers  of 
many  birds.  The  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  and  other  shelly 
structures  are  also  due  to  their  mode  of  formation  in  successive 
extremely  thin  laminae,  the  edges  of  which  form  a  series  of  grooves 
upon  their  surfaces,  and  thus  produce  the  phenomenon ;  impres- 
sions of  these  grooves  may  often  be  taken  in  sealing-wax  or  in 
fusible  metal,  and  the  same  play  of  colours  is  then  obtained  in 
the  impressions. 

When  fine  lines  are  ruled  on  a  transparent  plate,  such  as  a 
piece  of  glass,  the  iridescent  colours  are  observed  on  looking 
through  the  plate  at  a  luminous  object.  If  the  luminous  object 
be  an  illuminated  slit  placed  parallel  to  the  lines  on  the  plate,  a 
series  of  spectra  will  be  observed,  which  may  be  projected  on  a 
screen  or  viewed  through  a  telescope.  By  measuring  the  angular 
distance  between  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  and  the  dis- 
tances between  the  lines  on  the  plate,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  lengths  of  the  waves  producing  the  coloured  rays  constituting 
white  light.  By  a  process  of  this  kind.  Angstrom  has  made  the 
most  complete  map  of  the  black  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  in 
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^hicb  the  wave  lengths  are  measured  to  fractions  of  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  a  millimetre. 

(ii6)  Colours  of  Thin  Plates. — A  different  set  of  colours,  also 
dependent  for  their  origin  upon  interference,  are  those  termed  the 
colours  of  thin  plates.  By  dipping  the  mouth  of  a  wine-glass  into 
a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  or  what  is  still  better,  into  gum-water, 
a  bubble  may  be  formed  across  it ;  if  the  glass  be  laid  upon  its 
side,  the  film  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  thinner  from  the 
action  of  gravity,  and,  if  viewed  by  reflected  light,  a  series  of  irides- 
cent tints  is  developed,  increasing  in  brilliancy  until  the  bubble 
becomes  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity ;  it  then  appears  to 
become  black  at  the  thinnest  point,  and  speedily  bursts.  These 
colours  are  due  to  the  interference  of  a  part  of  the  light  which  is 
reflected  from  the  second  surface  of  the  film,  with  that  which  is 
reflected  from  the  first  surface.  Any  transparent  object,  such  as 
glass,  thin  films  of  metallic  oxides,  mica,  &c.,  if  reduced  to  laminae 
of  sufficient  thinness,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  The  particular 
colour  is  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  film.  lu  tempering 
steel,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  and  the 
workmen  judge  of  the  heat  by  the  colour  produced ;  the  higher  the 
temperature  which  is  applied,  the  thicker  does  the  film  become. 

The  laws  which  regulate  this  j, 

phenomenon  were  traced  with 
great  success  by  Newton.  He 
placed  a  convex  lens,  of  a  very 
long  radius  of  curvature,  upon 
the  flat  surface  of  a  plano-convex  lens.  Fig.  94  shows  a  section 
of  both  lenses,  the  curvature  of  which  is  much  exaggerated. 
Around  the  point  of  contact  the  rings 
developed  themselves  with  a  black  spot  '  ^^' 

in  the  centre,  in  an  order  dependent 
upon  the  tliickness  of  the  film  of  air  in- 
cluded between  the  two  plates  (fig.  95). 
Knowing  the  convexity  of  the  upper 
lens,  he  was  able  to  calculate  the 
thickness  of  the  film  required  to  pro- 
duce any  given  tint.  He  thus  found 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  all  transparent  objects, 
below  which  they  cease  to  be  visible  in  reflected  light,  and 
another  limit  in  thickness  above  this,  beyond  which  they  reflect 
only  white  light:  between  these  two  thicknesses  the  pheno- 
mena which  we  are  now  considering  take  place.    The  thickness 
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of  the  film  which  produces  any  given  colour  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  reflecting  plate^  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
its  refractive  index.  At  and  below  the  thickness  of  ^060606  ^^ 
an  inch  the  film  of  air  exhibits  a  black  spot  when  viewed  by  re<- 
flection,  and  above  ioJ^66o  i*  reflects  white  light.  In  water  at 
f  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch  a  black  spot  is  formed ;  above  loSStos 
the  reflected  light  is  white.  Glass  produces  the  same  result  at 
all  thicknesses  below  the  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  reflects  white 
light  at  all  thicknesses  above  Ts-iSoot  ^^  ^^  inch. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  colours  constitutes  what  is 
termed  Newton  s  scale.  Six  or  seven  series  of  coloured  bands 
may  thus  be  distinctly  traced.  These  rings  when  produced  by 
homogeneous  light  are  alternately  bright  and  black ;  the  width  of 
the  ring  is  dependent  upon  the  colour,  and  is  greatest  in  the  least 
refrangible  light.  The  overlapping  of  the  narrow  rings  by  the 
broader  ones  in  the  mixed  light  of  day,  is  thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  coloured  bands  produced  by  interference,  the  cause  of  the 
brilliant  succession  of  colours. 

A  similar,  but  fainter  series  of  colours,  may  be  seen  in  the 
light  that  is  transmitted  through  the  film,  but  the  tints  are  in 
this  case  complementary  to  those  of  the  reflected  rays.  By  in- 
creasing the  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays,  the  breadth  of  the 
rings  is  increased  in  both  transmitted  and  reflected  light.  The 
tints  of  the  transmitted  rays  are  much  paler  than  those  seen  by 
reflection ;  they  are  produced  by  the  interference  of  a  portion  of 
light  twice  reflected  within  the  plate,  with  the  beam  directly 
transmitted : — 

Fig.  p5.  In  fig.  96,  i  b  represents  a  beam 

of  light  incident  upon  the  film, 
shown  in  magnified  section  at  7  f  ; 
part  of  the  light,  a  y,  is  reflected^ 
and  part,  r  s  t,  transmitted;  at  s, 
F  the  second  surface  of  the  film,  a  por- 
tion of  the  light  is  again  partially 
reflected  to  tx;  at  u  part  is  trans* 
mitted,  and  interferes  with  the  re-* 
fleeted  portion,  u  x,  of  the  beam  &  u^ 
which  falls  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  film  at  the  spot 
where  s  u  emerges.  Now,  since  the  lengths  of  the  paths  of 
the  rays,  i  b  s  u,  and  r  u  difier  by  a  fraction  of  an  undulation^ 
owing  to  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  portion  r  s  v 
within  the  film,  interference  between  the  two  rays  is  the  result, 
and  colours  are  produced  in  the  reflected  beam ;  in  addition  to 
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Fig.  97. 


this  action^  a  part^  u  v  w^  of  the  beam^  i  r^  is  a  second  time 
reflected^  and  passing  out  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  film^  in- 
terferes with  the  portion  of  k  u,  which  is  directly  transmitted^ 
and  thus  the  colours  in  the  transmitted  light  are  occasioned.  The 
dotted  line,  v  z,  represents  the  track  which  is  taken  by  the  portion 
of  the  ray  k  u  v,  which  undergoes  reflection  from  the  internal 
lower  surface  of  the  film. 

§  II.  DOUBLE  REFRACTION POLABIZATION. 

(117)  Double  Refraction. — ^The  law  of  refraction  (loi),  which 
is  true  for  water,  for  glass,  and  for  other  homogeneous  uncrys- 
tallized  media,  does  not  extend  to  all  transparent  bodies.  In  all 
transparent  crystals,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  regular 
system,  the  refracted  ray  is  subdivided  into  two  portions,  and 
hence  such  bodies  are  said  to  possess  the  property  of  double 
refraction. 

This  remarkable  action  upon  light  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
transparent  ciystallized  variety  of  calcic 
carbonate^  known  as  Iceland  spar.  Place 
upon  a  dot,  dy  made  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  as 
A  B,  fig.  97,  and  look  down  upon  the  dot 
through  two  of  the  parallel  faces  of  the 
rhombohedron,  the  sides  of  which^  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  we  will  suppose  to  be 
all  equal :  two  images,  0,  e,  of  the  dot  will 
be  seen  instead  of  a  single  one ;  and  if  the 
crystal  be  turned  round  upon  the  paper, 
keeping  the  eye  steadily  fixed,  one  of  the 
images  will  appear  to  rotate  round  the 

other,  which  preserves  its  fixed  position.  The  line  which  joins 
the  two  images  of  the  dot  is,  under  all  circumstances,  parallel 
to  the  diagonal,  a,  b,  connecting  the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the 
crystal :  around  this  line  the  different  parts  of  the  crystal  are 
symmetrically  arranged.  Upon  varying  the  obliquity  of  the 
incident  ray  upon  the  surface,  it  is  found  that  the  re- 
fracted ray  which  was  stationary  during  the  movement  of 
rotation,  preserves  the  constant  ratio  of  the  sines,  and,  as  in 
ordinary  cases  of  refraction,  falls  always  in  the  plane  of  the 
incident  ray;  whilst  in  the  other  ray  the  ratio  of  the  sines 
varies  at  different  obliquities  of  the  incident  ray ;  and,  excepting 
in  two  positions  of  the  crystal,  this  refracted  ray  never  occurs  in 
the  plane  of  incidence.     One  of  the  refracted  rays  follows  nearly 
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the  usual  law  of  refiraction^  and  is  hence  termed  the  ordinary  ray ; 
while  the  other  follows  a  diflferent  law^  and  is  called  the  extra- 
ordinary ray.  There  is  one  remarkable  direction  in  the  crystal, 
in  which  this  splitting  of  the  ray  does  not  take  place, — a  direction 
parallel  to  the  line  which  connects  the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the 
rhombohedron ;  this  line  is  called  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal. 
To  render  this  obvious,  a  slice  of  the  mineral  may  be  cut  in  a 
„  „  direction  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  a,  A,  fig.  98 : 
it  will  be  found  on  looking  at  a  minute  object  per- 
pendicularly through  such  a  plate,  that  a  single 
image  of  it  only  will  be  seen.  When  the  object  is 
viewed  obliquely  through  the  plate,  a  double  image 
of  it  will  be  visible.  The  separation  of  the  two 
images  increases  with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident 
light  to  the  optic  axis,  until  it  is  at  right  angles  to  it,  when  it 
attains  its  maximum.  The  point  at  which  the  difference  between 
the  two  rays  attains  its  maximum  is  selected  for  determining  the 
index  of  refraction  for  the  extraordinary  ray.  In  the  case  of 
Iceland  spar,  the  extraordinary  ray  is  refracted  less  powerfully 
than  the  ordinary  ray,  the  index  of  the  extraordinary  ray  being 
1*483,  that  of  the  ordinary  ray  1*654;  such  crystals  are  termed 
negative  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Instances,  however,  are  not 
wanting  in  which  the  extraordinary  ray  undergoes  the  greater 
refraction  of  the  two,  as  in  quartz  and  ice ;  the  index  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  in  quartz  is  1*557,  whilst  that  of  the  ordinary 
ray  is  1*548.  Such  crystals  are  said  to  be  positive  or  attractive. 
Both  rays,  if  they  emerge  from  a  surface  parallel  to  the  one  at 
which  the  incident  ray  entered,  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  but  if 
the  surface  be  inclined,  both  rays  proceed  with  increasing  diver- 
gence, each  exhibiting  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  In 
all  cases,  the  thicker  the  crystal  the  greater  is  the  separation  of 
the  two  images. 

(118)  Influence  of  Crystalline  form  on  Double  Refraction. — 
Crystallized  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  their  action  upon  light ;  and  their  optical  properties  are  inti- 
mately related  to  their  crystalline  form.     Thus  we  have — 

I.  Singly  re&acting  crystals : — These  all  belong  to  the  regular 
system. 

a.  Doubly  refracting  crystals : — ^These  may  be  further  divided 
into  two  sub-classes,  a.  The  first  sub-class,  like  Iceland  spar, 
presents  only  one  optic  axis  in  which  no  double  refraction  occurs, 
and  it  includes  all  crystals  of  the  rhombohedral  and  pyramidal 
systems;  such  crystals  are  termed  uniaxaL     b.  The  second,  of 
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which  aragonite  and  nitre  are  examples^  comprises  all  crvstals  of 
the  three  remaining  systems^ — namely,  the  prismatic^  the  oblique, 
and  the  doubly  oblique  systems;  they  have  two  optic  axes, 
which,  however,  do  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  crystalline  axes, 
but  occur  in  resultant  directions  between  them.  Such  crystals 
are  said  to  be  biaxaL 

In  biaxal  crystals,  both  the  doubly  refracted  rays  obey  extra- 
ordinary laws  of  refraction. 

(119)  Polarization, — light  that  has  been  transmitted  through 
a  doubly  refracting  prism,  has  undergone  a  remarkable  modifica- 
tion. If  received  upon  a  second  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  of  equal 
thickness,  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  first  (fig.  99,  i), 

Fig.  99. 


V 


both  rays  pass  through  it  unchanged,  except  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated further  from  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  crystal,  but  the  extraordinary  ray  will  still  be  refracted  extra- 
ordinarily, and  the  ordinary  ray  ordinarily ;  the^rtnct^a/  sections* 
of  the  two  crystals  are  parallel.  On  causing  the  second  plate  to 
describe  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  so  that  the  principal  sections 
shall  be  at  right  angles,  as  shown  at  2,  still  but  two  images  will 
be  seen ;  but  now,  the  ordinary  ray  is  refracted  extraordinarily, 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  refracted  ordinarily.  When  the  second 
crystal  describes  another  quarter  of  a  revolution  as  at  3,  only  one 
image  is  visible,  the  rays  separated  by  the  first  are  reunited  by  the 
second ;  in  all  other  intermediate  positions,  each  ray  is  doubly 
refracted,  and  four  images  become  visible :  the  intensity  of  the 
images  taken  together  is  constant,  one  pair  fading  as  the  other 
increases  in  brightness,  and  vice  versd.  Each  ray,  therefore,  on 
emei^ng  from  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  has  acquired  new  pro- 
perties :  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  frirther  subdivision  by  a  second 
crystal  when  placed  in  particular  positions.     The  rays  in  fact 


*  In  nniazal  crystals  a  prineipal  section  is,  in  optioal  language,  a  plane 
which  passes  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  and  perpendicular  to  any  face  of  the 
ciystal,  natural  or  artificial,  upon  which  the  light  is  incident. 
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appear  to  have  acquired  sides,  and  to  bave  new  relations  to  certain 
planes  within  the  crystal ;  such  rays  are  aaid  to  be  polarized. 

Many  crystals,  when  cnt  into  plates  parallel  with  their  axia, 
produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the  light  which  passes  through 
them ;  some  kinds  of  tonrmaline  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  a 
very  marked  manner.  Tourmaline  is  a  doubly  refracting  pris- 
matic crystal,  which  transmits  the  extraordinary  ray  alone,  and 
absorbs  the  ordinary  ray.  If  a  plate  of  this  mineral  cut  from  a 
brown  or  green  specimen,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  a  a, 
(fig.  lOO,  i),  he  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  lighted  candle,  a 
considerable  portion  of  light  will  traverse  the  plate,  and  the 
amount  of  light  will  be  in  no  way  affected  on  torning  the  plate 
round  in  its  own  plane ;  but  if  light  which  has  been  thus  trans- 
mitted through  one  plate  of  this  mineral,  be  allowed  to  fall  upon 
FiQ.  100.  a  second  similar  plate,  it  will  tra- 

I  a  verse    this   without     interruption 

only  when  the   axes  of  the   two 
plates  are  parallel  (fig.   joo,   i) ; 
but  it  will  be    completely  inter- 
rupted where  the  plates  overlap, 
when  the  second  plate  is  made  to 
describe  a  quarter  of  a  rotation  in 
ita  own  plane,  a ;  the  axes  of  the 
two  plates  are  then  at  right  angles  to  each  other :  in  all  inter-, 
mediate  posiLions,  light  will  be  transmitted  with  greater  or  with 
less  intensity,  according  as  the  axes  are  more  nearly  parallel,  or; 
perpendicular  to  each  other.* 

If  the  two  pencils  emerging  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland^ 
spar  he  examined  by  means  of  a  plate  of  tourmatine,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ordinary  image  is  most  intense  when  the  axis  of 
the  tourmaline  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  section  of  the 
rhombohedron,  and  that  it  is  extinguished  when  the  axis  of  thei 
tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the  principal  section,  whilst  the  opposite) 
results  occur  with  the  extraordinary  ray.  Both  rays  are  there- 
fore polarized,  but  under  different  circumstances. 

(lao)  Polarization  in/  Hefleclion. — Polarization  may  also  be 
effected  by  means  of  reflection.  Whenever  light  is  reflected  fipom 
the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  a  certain  portion  of  such 
light  undergoes  this  remarkable  change ;  and  at  a  particular  angle, 


*  When  anch  a  pUto  of  tonrmaltne  in  rendered  iacandescent,  the  light  which 
it  «m)ta  it  partiallj  polarized,  bnt  it  U  polarized  id  &  plane  ftt  right  angle*  to 
that  of  the  polarised  beam  which  it  treDamiti. 
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varying  with  each  medium  according  to  its  refractive  power,  the 
-whole  of  the  incident  light  that  is  reflected  is  polarized.  This 
effect  takes  place  when  the  reflected  and  the  refracted  ray  form  a 
right  angle  with  each  other :  consequently  the  higher  the  refract- 
ing power  the  greater  is  the  polarizing  angle :  with  crown  glass 
this  angle  is  56''  45',  with  water  53°  11',  and  with  Iceland  spar 

When  light  which  has  been  polarized  by  any  of  these  means  is 
examined  by  a  reflecting  plate,  inclined  to  the  ray  at  the  polarizing 
angle,  other  remarkable  properties  are  observed.  Common  light 
will  be  reflected  indifferently,  whether  the  reflecting  plate  be  placed 
above  or  below  the  ray,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  it,  though 
the  inclination  of  the  plate  to  the  ray  continue  to  be  the  same. 
It  is  not  so  with  polarized  light :  suppose  a  beam  thus  affected  to 
fall  upon  any  transparent  reflector  inclined  to  the  ray  at  the 
polarizing  angle ;  if  the  light  be  completely  reflected  when  the 
mirror  is  placed  below  the  ray,  it  will  not  be  reflected  at  all,  but 
be  wholly  transmitted  when  the  plate  is  placed  on  either  side, 
and  when  placed  above,  it  will  again  be  wholly  reflected ;  at  inter- 
mediate points  part  will  be  reflected  and  the  remainder  trans- 
mitted; the  proportion  which  is  reflected  is  greater  the  more 
nearly  the  plane  of  the  second  reflection  coincides  with  that  of 
the  first,  the  light  being  wholly  transmitted  when  the  two  are  at 

right  angles  to  each  other. 

These  facts  admit  of  easy  Fta.  101. 

experimeDtal  proof.  Provide 
two  tubes,  B,  c  (6g.  loi), 
which  are  fitted  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  being  tamed  round 
one  within  the  other.  Fasten 
obliquely  to  the  end  of  each 
tube  a  flat  transparent  plate 
of  glass,  p,  ▲,  so  as  to  form  an 
an^le  of  56^  45'  between  the  line  p  a,  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  at 
which  p  a  falls  upon  the  surface  of  each  plate.  The  tube  B,  with  its  attached 
plate  A,  can  now  be  turned  round  on  the  tube  c,  without  altering  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plate  to  a  ray  passing  along  the  axis  of  the  two  tubes ;  but  the 
plate  ▲,  according  to  its  position,  will  reflect  the  ray  upwards  or  downwards,  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  We  can,  therefore,  alter  the  plane  in  which  the 
reflection  is  produced,  without  altering  the  angle  of  the  reflector  to  the  ray. 
If  the  light  be  common  light,  such  as  that  from  a  candle  placed  as  at  J,  no 
matter  whether  the  plate  a  be  placed  below  the  ray  as  in  fig.  joi,  or  above  it 
as  in  fig.  102,  or  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  an  observer  placed  in  the  direction 
which  the  reflected  ray,  o,  would  follow,  would  see  the  candle  distinctly :  but 
the  case  would  be  diifereut  if  the  candle  were  placed  as  at  i,  where  the  light 
would  be  reflected  from  the  plate  p,  along  the  axis  of  the  tubes ;  by  reflection  at 
this  particular  angle  it  would  be  in  great  measure  polarized.  So  long  as  the 
plate  A  retains  the  poeition  represented  in  fig.  loi,  the  reflected  ray  would  fall 
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Fia.  102. 


^--v. 


in  the  Mtrne  plane  as  that  in 
which  polarization  took  place, 
and  the  candle  would  be  seen 
bj  an  observer  stationed  in 
the  direction  of  the  reflected 
raj.  But  suppose  the  tube  b 
to  be  turned  olowly  round  the 
ray;  by  following  the  image 
as  the  tube  is  turned,  the  light 
of  the  candle  will  be  seen  to 
become  gradually  fainter  and 
fainter,  until,  when  the  tube 
has  been  turned  a  quarter  of  the  way  round,  it  will  be  almost  invisible ;  the 
plane  of  reflection  is  now  at  right  angles  to  that  of  polarization,  and  the  light 
which  falls  upon  ▲  is  almost  wholly  transmitted :  on  'turning  it  further,  the  light 
again  becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  till,  when  the  tube  has  been  turned 
half  round,  the  candle  is  seen  as  brightly  as  at  first ;  the  plane  of  reflection 
again  coincides  with  that  of  polarization ;  if  it  be  turned  still  farther,  at  the 
third  quadrant  the  light  again  disappears,  until,  on  completing  the  revolution,  it 
is  as  distinctly  visible  as  at  first. 

The  plane  of  incidence,  or  the  plane  of  reflection  in  which  the 
polarization  was  produced,  is  called  the  plane  of  polarization.  The 
original  plane  of  polarization  may  be  easily  ascertained  in  any  ray, 
by  whatever  means  it  may  have  been  polarized,  because  it  is  always 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  extinction  occurs  when  the 
ray  is  examined  by  a  reflecting  glass  mirror,  inclined  to  the  ray 
at  the  polarizing  angle.  In  this  manner  it  is  proved  not  only  that 
the  doubly  refracted  rays  transmitted  by  Iceland  spar  are  each 
polarized,  but  that  they  are  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  ordinary  ray  being  polarized  in  the  plane  of  emer- 
gence :  in  the  case  of  tourmaline,  it  is  found  that  the  emergent 
ray  is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

When  the  condition  of  polarization  has  once  been  impressed 
upon  a  beam  of  light,  it  continues  to  be  permanent,  whether  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  ray  be  long  or  short,  provided  it  con- 
tinue in  a  homogeneous  medium. 

(i2i)  Distinction  between  Common  and  Polarized  Light, — 
Every  beam  of  common  light  appears  to  consist  of  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  systems  of  waves,  each  system  undulating  in  a  determinate 
plane,  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  pursued  by  the  ray ; 
but  the  inclination  of  this  plane  in  one  system  varies  at  all  possible 
angles  with  the  plane  of  vibration  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
systems.  As  a  resultant  of  these  various  motions,  common  light 
may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  beams  of  light  which  are 
vibrating  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Polarized  light 
differs  from  ordinary  light  in  being  produced  by  vibrations  in  a 
single  plane  only,  that  plane  being  coincident  with  the  plane  of 
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polarization  (Holtzmann) ;  ^  and  the  phenomenon  of  polarization 
consists  simply  of  the  resolution  of  the  vibrations  of  common  light 
into  two  sets^  in  two  rectangular  directions,  and  the  subsequent 
separation  of  the  two  systems  of  waves  thus  produced^  (Lloyd, 
Wave  Theory  of  Light,  ii.  29).  The  effect  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland 
spar  upon  common  light  will  be  best  understood  by  considering 
its  action  upon  a  beam  which  has  been  already  polarized.  TVhen 
a  beam  of  light  polarized  in  any  given  plane  falls  upon  a  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar,  it  is  split  into  two  portions,  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  which  varies  with  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal,  one  beam  vanishing 
altogether  when  the  other  is  at  a  maximum.  Now  common  light 
consists  of  successive  systems  of  waves,  each  system,  during  the 
minute  fraction  of  a  second  which  forms  the  period  of  its  dura- 
tion, being  in  the  condition  of  a  polarized  beam ;  for  its  vibrations 
occur  in  one  definite  plane.  When  the  undulations  belonging  to 
one  of  these  systems  fall  upon  the  spar,  they  are  divided  into  two 
pencils  of  unequal  intensity,  but  owing  to  the  extremely  brief 
duration  of  each  system,  the  pencils  produced  by  several  hundred 
of  these  systems  in  succession  are  simuUaneottsly  (so  far  as  the  eye 
can  perceive)  thrown  upon  the  same  spot ;  the  greater  intensity 
of  the  light  produced  by  some  of  these  systems  compensates  for 
the  feebler  intensity  of  others,  and  the  resultant  effect  is  the  pro- 
duction of  two  beams  which  are  of  equal  intensity  whatever  be 
the  position  of  the  spar.  The  result  of  the  analysis  is  the  same 
as  that  which  would  have  been  yielded  by  a  compound  ray,  con- 
sisting of  two  other  rays  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  one  plane  coinciding  with  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  other,  being  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Since  the  vibrations  of  a  polarized  ray  always  occur  in  the 
same  plane,  we  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  rude  illustration, 
form  some  idea  of  the  reason  why  it  appears  to  be  possessed  of 
sides.  K  we  imagine  the  reflecting  surfeu^e  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  parallel  fibres  lying  only  in  one  direction,  these  fibres 
would  allow  the  passage  of  all  the  rays  in  common  light  which 
undulate  in  a  plane  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  would  reflect 
the  rest :  whilst  polarized  light,  if  undulating  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  fibres,  would  be  wholly  transmitted ;  but  if  its  undulations 
were  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  it  would  be  wholly 
reflected. 

(122)  Polarization  by  Bundles  of  Plates. — Light  may  also 
be  polarized  at  other  angles  by  a  series  of  successive  reflections 
from  several  transparent  plates :  a  pile  of  glass  plates,  as  shown 
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Fio.  103.        SLt  fig.  103,  is  often  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  ; 

part  of  the  light  is  transmitted  whatever  may  be 
the  angle  of  incidence:  but  the  light  polarized 
by  reflection  is  always  equal  in  quantity  to  that 
which  is  polarized  by  transmission^  and  it  is  po- 
larized in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it. 

(i  23)  Rolatum  of  Plane  qf  FolarizaCion  hy  Analyser. — 
In  all  cases  where  a  polarized  beam  is  received  on  a  reflecting 
or  analysing  surface,  the  plane  of  reflection  of  which  does  not  coincide  with  the 
plane  of  polarization,  the  plane  of  polarization  becomes  changed.  The  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  always  towards  that  of  reflection,  and  the  amount  of 
this  rotation  depends  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  which  the  ray  forms  with  the 
analysing  plate.  If  the  light  be  incident  upon  the  analysing  plate  at  the  pola- 
rizing angle,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  brought  to  coincide  with  tliat  of  reflec- 
tion ;  but  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  less  in  proportion  as  the 
angle  of  incidence  differs  more  from  the  polarizing  angle.  A  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  plane  of  polarizatiou  is  effected  by  refi*action  upon  the  transmitted 
beam,  but  it  is  in  an  opposite  direction. 

(124)  Cohurs  of  Polarized  Light. — ^Wlien  a  beam  of  polarized 
light  is  transmitted  in  particular  directions  through  plates  of  doubly 
refracting  bodies^  a  series  of  splendid  phenomena  are  observed^  de- 
pendent upon  the  production  of  colours^  which  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  experiment.  The  simplest  method  of  rendering 
these  colours  visible  consists  in  adjusting  two  reflectors^  so  that 
the  image  polarized  by  reflection  from  the  first  may  be  extinguished 
in  the  second.  The  first  is  called  the  polarizingy  the  second  the 
analysing  plate.  By  introducing  a  thin  plate  of  any  doubly  re- 
fracting substance^  sudi  as  mica^  quartz^  or  selenite^  cut  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  th«t  of  the  optic  axis^  the  image  suddenly 
reappears  in  the  analysing  plate^  but  it  is  tinged  of  a  particular 
colour.  If  while  the  ray  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  interposed 
plate^  the  plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane^  two  positions 
will  occur  in  which  the  image  completely  disappears ;  these  posi- 
tions are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  one^  the  principal 
section  of  the  plate  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization^  and  in 
the  other  it  is  perpendicular  to  it.  The  colour  does  not  change 
during  this  rotation,  but  only  varies  in  intensity.  But  if  the 
crystal  remain  fixed,  and  the  analysing  plate  be  made  to  rotate^ 
the  colour  will  pass  through  every  grade  of  the  same  tint,  into  the 
complementary  colour,  and  at  each  succeeding  quadrant  the  hue  is 
exactly  complementary  to  that  which  was  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
ceding one.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  most  distinctly  seen 
by  substituting  a  rhombohedron  of  calcareous  spar  for  the  analysing 
plate,  so  as  to  obtain  two  images  of  the  polarised  beam :  on  turn- 
ing the  spar  round,  the  two  images  will  be  seen  tinged  of  con:- 
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plementaiy  hues  ia  M  parts  of  the  revolution;  and  if  the  tw9 
inu^ea  be  alloved  to  overiap  a  little,  the  orerlapping  portions  will 
in  all  pOBitiona  be  white.  If  the  thickneas  of  the  iaterpoeed 
ciyatalliue  lamiute  be  varied,  the  tinta  will  vary  according  to  the 
thickneas,  and  the  succession  of  tinta  will  follow  the  same  wder 
as  in  Newton's  rings,  so  that  when  the  laminss  exceed  a  certain 
thickness  the  light  is  white.  The  production  of  these  colours  is 
not  confined  to  crystallized  minerals,  hut  they  are  obtainable  in  a 
less  degree  with  substances  of  animal  origin,  such  as  quiU,  horn, 
or  membrane. 

(i»5)  Coloured  Ringa. — If  the  plate  interposed  between  the 
polarizing  and  analysing  eorfaces  be  cut  &om  a  uniaxal  crystal  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  optic  axis,  the  transmitted 
ray  will  still  be  coloured,  but  the  phenomenon  is  different,  and 
still  more  beautiful.  A  series  of  coloured  rings  will  be  observed, 
intersected  by  a  cross,  which,  in  one  position  of  the  analysing 
Pig.  (04. 


plate  will  be  white  (fig.  104,  i) ;  on  cansiag  the  analyser  to  rotate 
through  an  arc  c^  90°,  the  white  cross  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
black  one  (fig.  104,  i),  and  the  rings  of  colours  will  exhibit  tints 
complementary  to  those  before  observed ;  at  the  next  quadrant  the 
colours  of  the  first  reappear,  whilst  at  the  succeeding  quadrant  they 
are  again  complementary.  Rotation  of  the  crystal  oa  its  own  axis 
produces  no  change  in 
the  tints  at  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cross. 

The  general  expla- 
nation of  these  facts  is 
not  difiScult : — 

If  F  r  (fig.  105)  be 
a   section  of  the  inter- 
posed plate,  I  the  diver- 
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ging  polarized  beam,  t  t  the  tourmaline,  n  vw  a  Bection  of  the  screen 
on  which  the  image  is  received,  it  ia  obviooB  that  the  rays,  i  v^ 
which  traverse  the  plate  p  p,  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  will  suffer 
no  change ;  but  all  the  lateral  rays,  i  u,  i  w,  which  fall  upon  p  p 
more  or  less  obliquely,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  line 
I  V,  will  be  doubly  refracted  in  opposite  planes ;  one  of  each 
these  donbly  refracted  rays  will  thus  be  retarded  upon  the  other, 
and  as  soon  as  the  two  rays  are  brought  into  the  same  plane  hy 
the  action  of  the  analysing  tourmaline,  they  interfere,  and  give 
rise  to  the  brilliant  colours  which  are  observed.  The  formation  of 
the  cross  is  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  any  change  in  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  those  rays  which  traverse  the  principal  section  of 
the  crystal  which  either  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  or 
is  perpendicular  to  it ;  these  ra^,  consequently,  do  not  interfere 
when  analysed  by  the  tourmaline.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are 
alternately  white  or  black,  according  as  the  axis  of  the  tourma- 
line is  parallel  to  the  original  plane  of  polarization,  or  is  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

With  biaxal  crystals,  such  as  aragonite,  plumbic  carbonate, 
nitre,  and  borax,  the  phenomena  are  even  more  beautiful,  a  double 
system  of  rings  being  formad,  in  which  the  curves  are  of  a  different 
order,  owing  to  the  more  complicated  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  mutual  action  of  the  optic  axes ;  the  surface  of  the  section 
being  oblique  to  both  these  axes :  the  greater  the  angle  formed 
with  each  other  by  the  axes,  the  further  will  the  rings  be  asunder. 
The  two  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  nitre  at  an  angle  of 
5°  ao'j  in  aragonite  at  an  angle  of  18°  18' :  in  borax  at  an  angle 
of  39° ;  and  in  topaz  the  angle  is  between  49°  and  50° :  the  posi- 
tion of  the  intersecting  cross  varies  when  the  crystalline  plate  is 
made  to  rotate ;  and  the  colours  become  complementary  when 
the  analyser  is  turned  round.  The  general  outline  of  these  figures 
is  represented  in  fig.  106. 

Fia.  106. 


An  interesting  connexion  has  been  established  between  these 
phenomena  and  the  state  of  molecular  tension  in  the  solid,  by 
the  discovery  that  these  appearances  may  at  will  be  produced  in 
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nncrystallized  media^  such  as  glass^  or  in  regular  crystals^  when- 
ever homogeneity  is  interfered  with  in  regular  progression.  This 
fact  is  rendered  evident  by  the  application  of  pressure,  laterally, 
to  a  strip  of  glass  which  previously  exerted  no  doubly  refracting 
influence.  The  parts  compressed  acquire  a  negative  double  re- 
fraction ;  and  they  are  separated,  by  a  neutral  line  where  the 
particles  of  the  solid  retain  their  normal  condition,  from  those 
on  the  opposite  edge,  which  have  become  dilated,  and  show 
positive  double  refraction.  This  want  of  homogeneity  exists 
permanently  in  glass  which  has  been  imperfectly  annealed; 
and,    according    to    the 

form  given  to  it  by  grind-  ^^^'  '°7* 

ing,  it  is  possible  to  alter 
the  tension  of  the  particles 
in  different  directions,  and 
produce  the  phenomena  of 
uniaxal  or  of  biaxal  crys- 
tals; a  square  or  a  circular 
plate,  for  instance,  belongs 
to  the  uniaxal  system  (as 

shown  in  fig.  107),  while  an  elliptic  plate  occasions  rings  re- 
ferable to  the  biaxal  form. 

(126)  Colored  Rotatory  {Circular)  Polarization. — ^There  are, 
however,  cases  in  which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  is 
continually  changing,  during  its  entire  progress  through  the 
medium  employed  to  produce  the  coloration;  in  some  sub- 
stances the  plane  of  polarization  revolves  from  left  to  right 
(like  the  hands  of  a  clock  facing  the  observer) ;  in  others  from 
right  to  left.  Rock  crystal  was  the  substance  in  which  this 
effect  was  first  observed.  If  a  polarized  ray  be  transmitted 
through  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  prism,  the  plane  of  polarization  under- 
goes rotation  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  The  amount  of  this  rotation  differs  for  each  colour,  and 
increases  according  to  the  increase  of  the  refrangibility  of  the 
ray.  If  the  incident  light  be  white,  the  emerging  light,  when 
examined  by  an  analysing  plate,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  coloured. 
The  central  portion  only  of  the  pencil  of  light  (which  traverses 
the  plate  vertically,  parallel  to  its  optic  axis)  exhibits  these  phe- 
nomena; at  oblique  incidences,  the  usual  law  of  interference 
prevails,  and  coloured  rings  are  formed.  Certain  crystals  of 
quartz  produce  left-handed,  certain  other  crystals  of  it,  right- 
handed  polarization.     In  right-handed  quartz  the  central  colours 

q2 
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ascend  in  the  scale^  when  the  analyser  is  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch^  the  snccession  being  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  &c.,  and  the  rings  appear  to  expand  with  the  revolution 
of  the  analyser.  When  homogeneous  light  is  employed,  each 
colour  disappears  at  a  particular  angle  of  the  analyser.  In 
crystals  of  quartz  of  a  different  hemihedral  form,  or  in  which 
the  secondary  planes  of  the  crystal  are  arranged  differently  fix>m 
those  of  the  lefk-handed  variety,  the  same  phenomena  occur,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Sodic  chlorate,  which  crystallizes  in 
forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  yields  hemihedral  crystals, 
and  exhibits  a  power  of  rotation  over  the  polarized  ray,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  quartz ;  the  rotation  being  right-handed  or  left- 
handed,  according  as  the  crystal  is  hemihedral  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  ^ 

There  are  also  some  liquids  which  produce  rotatory  polarization 
of  a  similar  kind.  Solution  of  sugar-candy,  for  example,  gives  a 
right-handed  rotation ;  oil  of  lemons  does  so  likewise.  Certain 
varieties  of  oil  of  turpentine  produce  a  left-handed  rotation.  In 
all  these  cases  the  degree  of  the  rotation  effected  by  liquids  is 
much  less  than  that  produced  by  quartz ;  and,  consequently,  the 
light  must  traverse  a  much  greater  depth  of  the  liquid  to  ex- 
hibit the  effect.  Oil  of  turpentine  has  a  power  not  exceeding 
yV  of  that  of  quartz.  Dilution  with  an  inactive  liquid  does  not 
destroy  or  even  weaken  the  power,  provided  that  the  depth  of 
the  column  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  dilu- 
tion. A  mixture  of  two  substances  acting  oppositely  produces 
a  result  exactly  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Biot,  who  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  oolonred  rotatory,  or  as  it  is  often 
incorrectly  termed,  circular  polarization,*  has  applied  it  to  chemical  purpoeea. 
It  may  he  used,  for  example,  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  syrups ;  crystallizable 
cane-sugar  causes  a  right-handed  rotation,  while  the  molasses,  or  uncrystallizable 
syrup,  produces  a  rotation  of  the  ray  to  the  left.  The  ohservation  is,  however, 
too  delicato  to  admit  of  practical  application  to  the  purposes  of  the  refiner.  In 
order  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  rotation,  the  solution  for  trial  is  placed  in  a 
long  glass  tuhe  shown  at  o  o  (fig.  io8),  closed  at  the  two  ends  by  flat  plates  of 
glass.  This  tube  is  placed  within  a  metallic  tuhe,  r  s,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding stray  light.  A  heam  of  homogeneous  light,  obtained  by  transmission 
through  red  glass,  is  polariaed  hy  reflection  from  the  mirror  of  Uack  glass  a  d. 
A  Nicol's  prism,t  or  other  polarizing  eye-piece,  n,  is  so  mounted  as  to  admit  of 


*  Circular  polarization  was  discovered  by  Fresnel,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  phenomenon  now  under  consideration. 

t  The  Nicol's  prism  afibrds  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining  a  polarized 
heam,  depending  upon  the  principle  of  total  reflection  (102).  It  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner :  A  long  rhomhoidal  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  the  hase  of 
which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  its  length,  is  divided  in  half  by  a  plane  per- 
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rotatfon  around  the  line  d  »;   this  eye-pieoe  is  provided  with  a  vernier,  m, 
which  traverses  a  oirole,  p  q,  divided  to  deg^rees,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 

Pig,  io8. 


the  angular  rotation  of  the  eye-pieoe.  The  eje-pieoe  is  then  so  adjusted,  that 
when  the  polarized  heam  becomes  no  longer  visible,  the  vernier  stands  at  o^ 
Now,  if  the  tnbe,  o  o,  fall  of  eolation,  be  placed  on  the  supports,  ▲,  b,  so  that  it 
shall  be  traversed  bj  the  reflected  ray,  i  d,  light  becomes  visible  to  the  observer 
at  n,  but  on  causing  the  eye*piece  to  rotate  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  (according 
to  the  nature  of  the  solution)i  the  image  again  disappears :  the  amount  of  the 
movement  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  expresses  the  amount  of  rotatory  power 
exerted  by  the  liquid  under  the  circumstances. 

An  experienced  observer  usually  substitutes  the  white  light  of  day  for  that 
of  the  red  glass.  In  this  case  the  rotatory  power  is  measured  trom  a  particular 
violet  tint,  the  teinie  de  passotge  of  French  writers,  which,  from  the  suddenness 
with  which  by  a  slight  rotation  it  passes  into  red  on  the  one  side,  or  into  blue 
on  the  others  is  the  most  favourable  for  accurate  observation.  The  tube,  with 
its  liquid  contents,  is  interposed  between  the  polarizing  mirror  and  the  eye-piece, 
previously  adjusted  to  zero,  and  the  rotation  is  estimated  by  the  angular  motion 
necessary  to  produce  the  violet  tint.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  vapours  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  of  some  other 
liquids  which  exhibit  the  power  of  coloured  rotatory  polarization,  display  the 
phenomenon  when  seen  through  very  long  tubes,  though  more  feebly  than  the 
liqaids  themselves. 

pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  base ;  the  line  of  section 
passing  through  the  opposite  obtuse  solid  angles  of  the  prism,  so  as  to  divide 
it  obliquely  into  two  equal  portions ;  the  two  halves  of  the  prism  are  then 
re-anited  by  means  of  Canada  balsam.  When  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  prism  parallel  to  its  length,  the  incident  light  falls  very  obliquely  upon 
the  layer  of  Canada  balsam  ;  and,  as  the  balsam  has  a  smaller  refractive  index 
than  the  ordinary  ray,  this  ray  experiences  total  reflection,  whilst  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  alone  is  transmitted,  because,  the  refractive  index  of  the  balsam 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  total  reflection  does  not  occur  in 
its  case. 

*  Full  details  of  the  most  approved  method  of  conducting  the  operation  are 
given  by  Clerget,  Ann.  de  Ckimie,  III.  xzvL  175. 
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Sir  Charles  Wlieat8ix>ne  has  discorered  that  when  a  ray  of  light  is  polarized 
by  a  plate  of  black  glass,  transmitted  through  a  film  of  a  crystal  of  quartz  cat 
parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  and  then  reflected  from  a  plate  of  polished  siker  at 
an  angle  of  1 8°,  it  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  circular  polarization  when 
examined  by  means  of  a  NicoVs  prism.  A  plate  of  quartz  cut  perpendicularly 
to  the  optic  axis  behaves  when  examined  in  this  manner  as  it  would  when  ob- 
served with  rectilinear  polarized  light.     {Proc,  Roy,  Soc.  xiz.  381.) 

(127)  Magnetic  Polarization. — Faraday  has  discovered  another 

modification  of  coloured  rotatory  polarization^  which  homogeneous 

transparent    solids    and    liquids  exert  upon  light   with  various 

degrees  of  intensity,  when  subjected  to  magnetic  power  of  very 

exalted  degree.     Some  of  these  singular  results  will  be  more 

particularly  described  at  a  future  point  (3:22). 

§  III.    INFLUENCE   OP   LIGHT   ON    CHEMICAL   ATTRACTION 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(127  a)  Supposed  Influence  of  Light  on  Crystallization. — It  is  a  familiar 
observation  that  bodies  which  crystallize  as  they  are  condensed  after  spontaneous 
sublimation, — such  as  camphor,  naphthalin,  and  Faraday's  chloride  of  carboD, — if 
placed  in  glass  vessels  often  collect  upon  the  side  of  the  glass  which  is  exposed 
to  the  light,  whilst  no  crystals  are  deposited  upon  the  other  side  of  the  vessels. 
This  effect,  however,  is  not  confined  to  crystallizable  substances.  If  a  few  drops 
of  water  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  the  sides  of  which  are  kept  dry,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  be  closed,  a  deposit  of  globules  of  moisture  will  gCDerally 
be  observed  upon  a  particular  portion  of  the  side,  and  oflen  this  deposit  occurs 
upon  the  illuminated  side  of  the  bottle.  A  similar  effect  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
vacuum  of  a  barometer,  globules  of  mercury  being  condensed  upon  the  side  of 
the  tube.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  these  effects  were  due  to  some  subtle 
influence  exerted  by  light,  but  Tomlinson  has  shown  conclusively  that  they  are 
simply  owing  to  differences  in  temperature ;  the  crystals,  or  the  liquid,  becoming 
condensed  upon  that  part  of  the  vessel,  which  firom  accidental  circumstances,  is 
the  coldest  {Phil,  Mag,  Nov.  1862). 

(127  b)  Chemical  Actions  of  Light, — ^The  rays  of  the  sun  are 
not  only  the  great  source  both  of  light  and  heat  to  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit^  but  they  are  constantly  exerting  upon  the 
various  substances  upon  its  surface^  a  chemical  influence  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life^ 
and  to  the  permanence  of  the  present  order  of  creation.  The 
occurrence  of  this  remarkable  chemical  activity  in  the  solar 
rays  may  be  shown  in  various  ways  : — When  perfectly  dry  chlo- 
rine is  mixed  in  the  dark  with  hydrogen^  no  chemical  change 
takes  place;  if  the  two  gases  have  been  exposed  separately  to 
the  beams  of  the  sun^  and  have  subsequently  been  mixed  in  the 
dark^  they  may  be  preserved  in  this  condition  also  without 
change^  so  long  as  they  are  screened  from  the  light ;  but  if  the 
mixture  be  exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  two  gases  begin  gradually  to  combine^  and  if  they  be  free 
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firom  admixture  with  imcombined  oxygen  or  excess  of  hydrogen^ 
sudden  combination  with  explosion  occurs  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  combination  occurs  is  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light;  and  an  instrument  for.  measuring  the  amount  of  the 
action  which  is  produced  by  diffused  daylight  was  described  by 
Draper,  under  the  somewhat  fanciful  name  of  the  tithonometer 
{PAiL  Mag.  Dec.  1843). 

(127  c)  Photo-chemical  Induction. — ^An  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  action  of  light  upon 
a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen^  by  Bunsen  and  Boscoe,  will 
be  found  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1857. 

From  these  investigations  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  a 
species  of  induction  precedes  the  chemical  action.  It  was  ascer- 
tained by  Draper  that  on  exposing  the  explosive  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  to  diffused  daylight,  the  amount  of  condensation 
gradually  increases  for  a  few  minutes,  until  it  attains  a  maximum, 
at  which  point  the  rate  of  combination  between  the  two  gases 
continues  to  be  uniform  for  equal  amounts  of  incident  light. 
Draper  attributed  this  slow  attainment  of  the  maximum  rate,  to 
an  effect  of  light  upon  chlorine  alone,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  gradually  converted  into  a  new  and  more  active  modification. 
Bunsen  and  Boscoe,  however,  did  not  find  that  either  chlorine  or 
hydrogen,  when  separately  exposed  to  light,  exhibited,  after  they 
had  been  mixed  and  again  exposed,  any  action  different  from  that 
observed  when  the  gases  were  prepared  and  mixed  in  the  dark 
and  then  exposed  to  light ;  they  consider  that  the  light  acts  by 
overcoming  certain  resistances  which  oppose  the  combination  of 
the  two  gases ;  and  this  peculiar  action  they  term  photo-chemical 
induction.  The  time  which  elapses  before  the  maximum  action, 
due  to  the  light,  is  attained,  varies  considerably  in  different  expe- 
riments,— ranging  from  3  or  4  minutes  up  to  10  or  15.  The 
more  intense  the  light,  the  more  rapidly  is  the  maximum  attained, 
but  the  increase  is  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  mere  increase  of 
light.  This  inductive  influence  upon  the  gases  is  not  permanent. 
K  they  are  placed  in  the  dark  for  a  short  time,  and  are  after- 
wards again  exposed  to  the  light,  an  interval  of  exposure  similar 
to  the  first  \&  required  before  the  maximum  rate  of  combination 
is  attained.  Dr.  E.  Budde  {Phil.  Mag.  xlii.  290,  Oct.  187 1)  finds 
that  when  a  differential  thermometer  containing  chlorine  gas, 
instead  of  air,  is  exposed  to  sunlight  or  to  the  ultraviolet  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  the  gas  expands :  this  he  explains  by  supposing  that 
some  of  the  chlorine  molecules  are  decomposed^  free  atoms  of  the 
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element  being  thns  produced^  and  which  wonld  account  for  the 
very  energetic  character  of  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  actinic 
rays. 

(127  d)  Action  of  Light  on  Mixed  Gates. — The  presence  of 
foreign  gases  in  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  greatly 
diminishes  its  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light :  the  addition^ 
for  example^  of  3  parts  of  hydrogen,  to  locx)  of  the  mixture  re- 
duced the  rate  of  combination  for  equal  amounts  of  exposure  from 
100  to  37*8.  The  effect  of  oxygen  is  still  greater ;  5  parts  of 
oxygen  in  1000  of  the  mixture  reduced  its  sensitiveness  under 
similar  exposure,  firom  100  to  9*7,  and  13  parts  of  oxygen  to  2' J. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  with  these  and 
some  other  gases, — ^taking  the  amount  of  condensation  observed 
in  equal  times  with  the  pure  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  as  in  all  cases  equal  to  loo. 

Rate  of  Combination  for  Intervals  of  Equal  Exposure  to  light. 


Vol.  of  Chlo- 

Vol of 

Ratio  of 

Nature  of  Foreign  Gas. 

rine  and 

Foreign 

Condenea- 

Hydrogen. 

Gac 

tion. 

None        

1000 

0 

100 

Hydrochloric  Acid 

1000 

,      ''3 

100 

(     '® 

6o*a 

Chlorine 

1000 

i    75 

50"3 

(  180 

4i"3 

Hydrogen 

1000 

,      3 

37-8 

Oxygen    

1000 

i     13 

97 

2*7 

Bunsen  and  Boscoe  found  that  a  gas  consisting  of  equal 
measures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  could  be  obtained  with  cer- 
tainty, by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*148,  if  a  sufficient  interval  were  allowed  for  the  liquid  to 
become  saturated  with  the  two  gases.  This  gaseous  mixture  gave 
perfectly  constant  results  for  equal  exposure  to  a  light  of  uniform 
intensity,  provided  care  was  taken  to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion 
of  air  from  the  apparatus.  The  constant  source  of  light  which 
they  employed  was  that  of  a  jet  of  coal-gas,  bnmed  from  a  platinum 
nozzle,  and  connected  with  a  special  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
efflux  of  the  gas.  The  coloration  of  the  flame  by  a  trace  of  foreign 
matter  materially  affected  its  chemical  activity. 

Chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gas  also  enter  slowly  into  com- 
bination under  the  influence  of  sunshine.  Two  measures  of 
chlorine  and  two  of  carbonic  oxide  in  this  manner  become  con- 
densed into  two  measures ;  the  result  is  the  formation  of  the  irri- 
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tating  pungent  gas  known  as  phosgene  gas  (388)^  in  allusion  to 
the  mode  of  its  production.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  direct 
union  of  these  gases  cannot  be  effected  by  any  other  means. 

Organic  chemistry  abounds  with  instances  in  which  combina- 
tions and  decompositions  are  effected  by  chlorine^  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solar  ray :  some  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  occur 
in  the  transformations  of  Dutch  liquid  produced  by  chlorine  (488). 
The  operation  of  bleaching  linen^  by  exposure  to  moisture  and 
light  for  several  weeks  during  summer^  is  another  process  which 
illustrates  the  influence  of  solar  light  in  the  production  of  chemical 
changes.  But  the  chemical  actions  produced  by  the  sun's  rays^ 
which  are  taking  place  unperceived  around  us^  are  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  those  limited  transformations  which  can 
be  effected  in  the  laboratory  or  the  bleach-field ;  for  it  is  upon 
these  unobserred^  yet  daily  renewed  alterations^  that  the  growth 
and  renovation  of  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  are  dependent. 
The  great  chemical  effect  of  light  appears  to  be  that  of  a  powerful 
reducing  or  deoxidizing  agent.  Under  the  influence  of  solar  lights 
the  green  parts  of  plants  perform  their  allotted  function  in  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere,  by  absorbing  and  removing  car- 
bonic anhydride,  in  virtue  of  which  they  fix  the  carbon  in  their 
tissues,  and  thus  supply  themselves  with  food ;  by  a  similar  de- 
composition of  water  they  obtain  the  hydrogen  needed  for  their 
growth,  while  they  return  into  the  aerial  ocean  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  with  which  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  were  previously 
in  combination,  and  thus  assist  in  maintaining  that  uniformity  in 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
healthful  existence  of  animal  life. 

If  solar  light  be  excluded  from  plants,  none  of  these  decom- 
positions are  effected ;  the  carbonic  anhydride  escapes  unchanged 
into  the  air,  and  no  fixation  of  carbon  ensues ;  the  plant  becomes 
pale  and  succulent,  whilst  its  functions  languish.  Oardeners  take 
advantage  of  this  knowledge  in  order  to  procure  vegetables  of 
more  delicate  flavour ;  by  earthing  up  the  plant,  as  is  practised 
with  celery,  or  by  covering  it  with  a  tile,  as  in  the  case  of  endive, 
or  by  enclosing  it  in  a  bell-jar,  as  is  usual  with  seakale,  the  light 
is  more  or  less  excluded,  and  the  bleaching  which  is  desired  in 
vegetables  for  the  table  is  produced. 

(127  e)  Reducing  Influence  of  Light  on  Metallic  Salts. — ^Much 
attention  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  given  to  the  study 
of  the  chemical  actions  produced  by  light,  in  consequence  of  the 
beautiful  inventions  of  the  Talbotype  and  the  Daguerreotype. 
These  remarkable  processes,  as  well  as  others  of  a  somewhat 
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similar  character,  appear  to  depend  upon  tlie  power  which  the 
more  refrangible  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  possess  of  causing  the 
decomposition  of  the  oxide,  chloride,  or  bromide  of  silver,  and  of 
certain  compounds  of  some  other  of  the  metals.  This  decom- 
position by  means  of  light,  usually  takes  place  under  the  concur- 
rent influence  of  hydrogen,  or  of  some  metallic  body,  which  acts 
either  by  setting  free  the  silver  or  other  metal,  or  by  producing  a 
lower  oxide,  chloride,  or  other  compound  of  the  metal.  In  other 
instances,  as  with  argentic  iodide,  a  molecular,  and  not  a  chemical 
change,  appears  to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  light.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  immediate  change  of  colour,  but  it  may  be  ren- 
dered visible  by  the  reactions  produced  by  the  application  of 
suitable  chemical  reagents  to  the  compound  after  it  has  been  so 
exposed  to  the  solar  ray. 

The  following  instaDcen  of  the  effects  of  li^ht  have  long  been  observed  by 
chemists : — If  a  piece  of  white  silk  be  dipped  into  a  solation  of  auric  chloride, 
and  exposed  whiltit  in  a  moist  state  to  the  sun's  light,  the  silk  becomes  first  green, 
then  purple,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  film  of  metallic  gold  is  produced  upon  its 
surface.  Argentic  nitrate  in  solution  in  pure  water  undergoes  no  change  when 
exposed  to  the  light,  but  if  any  organic  matter  be  added  to  the  liquid,  a  black 
deposit  is  gradually  formed  ;  and  if  the  salt  be  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  upon  paper,  or  upon  linen,  the  well-known  blackening  effect  for  which  it 
is  valued  as  a  marking  ink  for  linen  is  produced.  Moist  argentic  chloride  retains 
its  dazzling  whiteness  if  preserved  in  total  darkness,  but  it  assumes  a  violet  tint, 
which  gradually  deepens  in  intensity,  if  exposed  even  to  the  diffused  light  of 
day, — a  portion  of  chlorine  being  liberated  in  the  process. 

(lay/)  Photographic  Printing, — ^The  earliest  experiments  that 
have  been  published  upon  the  production  of  pictures  by  the  action 
of  light,  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Thos.  Wedgwood  and  Davy 
in  the  year  i8oa.  Wedgwood  moistened  white  paper,  or  white 
leather,  with  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  (nitrate  of  silver),  and 
by  its  means  copied  paintings  on  glass,  and  took  profiles;  but 
neither  he  nor  Davy  was  able  to  devise  any  means  for  preserving 
those  pictures  when  exposed  to  diffused  light. 

The  subject  attracted  but  little  attention  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1839,  when  Pox  Talbot  made  known  {PhiL  Mag. 
vol.  xiv.  196)  his  process  of  photogenic  drawing,  which  consisted 
in  soaking  ordinary  writing-paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  when  dry,  washing  it  over  upon  one  side  with  a  solution 
of  argentic  nitrate,  consisting  of  i  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  nitrate  with  6  or  8  parts  of  water.  This  operation  was  per- 
formed by  candle-light,  and  the  paper  was  dried  at  the  fire ;  in 
this  manner  a  film  of  argentic  chloride,  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
argentic  nitrate,  was  formed  upon  the  surface    of  the   paper. 
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Suppose  that  it  were  desired  to  obtain  a  copy  of  an  engraving,  or 
of  the  leaf  of  a  tree ;  one  of  the  sheets  so  prepared  was  laid  under 
the  engraving  or  the  leaf  which  was  to  be  copied :  the  two  were 
pressed  firmly  together  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  even  to  difiused  daylight,  for  a 
period  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  The  impression  thus  obtained 
was  a  negative  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  shadows  were  represented 
by  lights,  and  the  lights  by  shadows ;  those  portions  of  the 
surface  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  strongest  light  becoming 
dark ;  in  the  half  tints,  where  a  feebler  light  had  been  transmitted, 
the  blackening  became  less  evident ;  and  the  parts  corresponding 
to  the  deep  shadows  in  the  engraving  remained  white.  The 
pictures  were  fixed  by  immersing  them  in  a  strong  solution  of 
common  salt.  Considerable  improvements  in  detail  have  been 
introduced  into  this  process  since  it  was  first  published,  but,  in 
principle,  this  operation,  which  has  been  termed  photographic 
printingy  remains  unchanged. 

A  very  good  paper  for  this  kind  of  printing  may  be  obtained  as  follows : — 
Prepare  a  solution  of  sodio  or  ammonic  chloride,  containing  23  grammes  to  the 
litre,  or  10  grains  of  the  salt  to  each  ounce  of  water.  If  French  paper  (which 
is  sized  with  starch)  is  to  he  used,  it  will  be  improved  by  dissolving  2  grammes 
of  gelatin  in  each  litre  of  the  solution  of  salt.  Pour  this  liquid  into  a  flat  shallow 
dish,  and  having  cut  the  paper  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  take  a  sheet  of  it 
by  the  two  opposite  comers,  and  bring  it  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  solution, 
so  that  the  middle  of  the  sheet  shall  be  first  moistened ;  then  lower  it  gradually 
towards  each  corner,  so  as  to  exclude  air-bubbles.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute* 
it  may  be  removed  from  the  solution,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  In  order  to  render 
the  paper  sensitive,  prepare  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  containing  about  114 
grammes  to  the  litre,  or  jo  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce,  and  lay  the  sheet  upon 
the  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  sanie  manner  as  before ;  in  about  three  minutes' 
time  the  sheet  may  be  removed :  it  must  be  raised  by  one  comer  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  tipped  with  sealing-wax,  allowed  to  drain,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
process  of  immersion  in  the  silver  bath  and  the  drying  must  be  performed  in  a 
darkened  room. 

Another  sensitive  paper,  which  is  often  used,  may  be  prepared  by  forming  a 
solution  which  contains  182  grammes  of  argentic  nitrate  to  the  litre,  or  80  grains 
in  each  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  adding  caustic  ammonia  until  the  precipitated 
argentic  oxide  is  almost  redissolved ;  the  solution  should  be  preserved  in  a  dark 
place.  The  paper,  having  been  previously  salted,  is  excited  by  brushing  it  over 
with  this  solution  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  cotton  wooL  The  paper  is  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  dark,  and  should  be  used  immediately. 

In  order  to  protect  the  picture  obtained  upon  either  of  these  papers  from  the 
farther  action  of  light,  it  is  now  usual  to  adopt  the  method  introduced  by  Sir  J. 
Hersohel,  which  consists  in  soaking  the  picture  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodic  hyposulphite  (or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  it  is  called  in  commerce)  contain- 
ing  about  i  part  of  the  salt  to  2  parts  of  water :  this  salt  combines  with  the 
undecomposed  salt  of  silver,  and  renders  it  soluble.  By  washing  the  picture  for 
j  or  6  hours  in  water,  which  should  be  frequently  changed  in  order  to  ensure 
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the  thorough  removal  of  the  saltfl  of  silyer  and  of  the  hyposulphite,  the  surfiice 
is  secured  from  further  change  when  exposed  to  light. 

(127  ^)  Talbot^fpe,  or  Calotype  Process, — In  1841,  Fox  Talbot  took  out 
a  patent  for  the  very  beautiful  process  to  which  his  name  has  since  been  attached. 
In  this  remarkable  operation,  the  Burfiice  of  the  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with 
argentic  iodide,  which  is  not  sensitive  per  se  to  the  action  of  light  if  the  process 
of  immersion  in  potassic  iodide  is  the  last  operation  previous  to  washing.  In 
order  to  render  it  sensitive,  it  is  washed  over  with  a  mixture  of  argentic  nitrate, 
with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  then  exposed  in  the  camera  to  the  object  which 
is  to  be  copied.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  (the  time  required  varying 
with  the  intensity  of  the  light),  the  paper  is  withdrawn  from  the  camera.  Unless 
the  light  has  been  very  strong,  no  image  is  visible,  or  a  mere  outline  only,  but 
tiie  compound  has  undergone  a  change  of  a  very  singular  nature,  for  if  the  blank 
sheet  be  protected  from  the  light,  and  washed  over  with  the  mixture  of  aigentic 
nitrate  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  on  gentiy  warming  it,  a  negative  image  appears 
with  wonderful  distinctness  and  fidelity, — the  portions  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  strongest  lights  assuming  the  darkest  tints.  The  development  of  the 
image  appears  in  this  process  to  be  due  to  the  redudng  agency  of  the  gallic  acid, 
which  acts  more  rapidly  upon  the  argentic  nitrate  in  contact  with  those  portions 
of  the  iodide  which  have  been  most  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  This 
dormant  picture  may  be  developed  many  hours  or  even  days  after  it  was  produced, 
if  the  paper  be  preserved  from  the  light.  It  seems  as  though  the  light,  without 
actually  producing  a  decomposition  of  the  particles  of  the  argentine  compound 
upon  which  it  falls,  gives  to  them  a  particular  condition  which  predisposes  them 
to  produce  decomposition  in  a  reducible  mixture  consisting  of  argentic  nitrate  and 
gallic  acid.     The  process  may  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner :— 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Iodized  Paper. — A  sheet  of  smooth  writing  paper, 
such  as  that  manufactured  by  Turner,  of  Chafford  Mills,  of  uniform  texture,  and 
free  from  stains  and  spots,  is  pinned  upon  a  board  by  two  of  its  corners,  and 
brushed  over  uniformly  with  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  containing  75  grammes 
to  the  litre,  or  33  grains  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  solution 
is  best  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  consisting  of  a  flock  of  cotton  wool  partly 
drawn  through  a  glass  tube,  which  furnishes  a  convenient  handle :  whilst  the 
paper  is  still  moist,  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  potassic  iodide,  containing 
46  grammes  of  the  iodide  to  a  litre  of  distilled  water,  or  20  grains  to  the  ounce, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  air-bubbles.  In  about  two  minutes,  or  as 
soon  as  the  paper  has  acquired  a  uniform  yellow  colour  throughout,  it  is  transferred 
to  a  vessel  of  water,  where  it  is  allowed  to  soak  for  two  or  three  hours,  changing 
the  water  three  or  four  times,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  soluble  salts.  Each  sheet 
of  paper  is  then  to  be  hung  up  separately,  and  allowed  to  dry.  These  operations 
may  be  conducted  by  candle-light,  or  in  diffused  daylight.  A  stock  of  this  paper 
may  be  prepared  and  kept  for  use. 

2.  Exciting  the  Paper  for  the  Cam^a.— When  required  for  the  camera,  pre- 
pare I.  a  solution  of  argentic  aceto-nitrate  (consisting  of  3  grammes  of  argentic 
nitrate,  30  cb.  centim.  of  water,  and  6  cb.  centim.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  50  grains 
of  argentic  nitrate,  i  ounce  of  wat«r,  and  [^drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid),  and  2.  an 
aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid  saturated  in  the  cold.  Add  3  or  4  drops  of  each 
of  these  solutions  to  4  cb.  centim.  (or  i  drachm)  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
in  a  darkened  room  apply  the  mixture  freely  with  a  pledget  of  clean  cotton  wool 
to  the  silvered  surface  of  the  iodized  paper — when  well  soaked  remove  the  super- 
fluous portion  with  a  sheet  of  clean  blotting-paper :  the  same  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  must  not  be  used  twice  for  this  purpose.  Whilst  still  damp  it  is  to  be 
placed  between  the  glasses  of  the  camera  slide.  It  will  retain  its  whiteness  for 
twelve  hours  or  more. 
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3.  Expo9v/re  in  the  Camera, — ^In  order  to  take  the  photograph  of  a  landscape, 
a  sheet  of  the  prepared  paper  is  exposed  in  the  focus  of  the  camera,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  amount  of  light, 
the  picture  may  be  withdrawn. 

4.  Development. — ^The  image  is  developed  by  brushing  the  paper  over,  by 
means  of  dean  cotton  wool,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  solution  of 
argentic  aoeto-nitrate  and  gallic  acid.  The  two  solutions  must  be  mixed  imme- 
diately before  they  are  used,  as  they  speedily  undergo  mutual  decomposition. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  picture  gradually  begins  to  appear.  Any  part  of  the 
picture  which  seems  wanting  in  distinctness  may  be  washed  over  with  fresh 
solution  of  argentic  aceto-nitrate.  The  development  should  be  effec£ed  by  candle- 
light, or  in  yellow  light. 

5.  Fixing  the  Impression. — ^As  soon  as  the  picture  ceases  to  increase  in  dis- 
tinctoess,  it  is  to  be  well  washed  with  water,  and  immersed  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodic  hyposulphite  till  the  yeUow  tint  of  the  argentic  iodide  has  disap- 
peared. It  is  then  to  be  washed  thoroughly  for  several  hours  in  clean  water, 
frequently  renewing  the  water.  Unless  all  traces  of  the  argentic  hyposulphite 
be  removed,  the  picture  will  gradually  lose  its  intensity.  Fox  Talbot  originally 
employed  a  solution  of  potassic  bromide  for  fixing  these  pictures,  but  sodic 
hyposulphite  is  to  be  preferred.  When  dry,  the  photograph  should  be  waxed  by 
placing  it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting-paper  saturated  with  white  wax,  and 
then  passing  a  moderately  heated  smoothing  iron  over  the  whole.  The  nega- 
tive pictures  thus  obtained  may  be  employed  to  furnish  positive  prints,  or 
prints  with  the  lights  and  shadows  as  they  occur  in  nature,  by  Talbot's  original 
'  photogenic  *  process,  or  by  printing  upon  a  second  sheet  of  the  prepared 
Talbotype  paper.* 

(127  h)  Photography  on  Collodion. — An  important  modification  of  Talbot's 
process  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Archer,  who  substituted  for  the  iodized  paper  a 
transparent  film  of  iodized  collodion  spread  upon  glass,  as  the  recipient  of  the 
negative  picture.  The  process  is  thus  rendered  more  certain  and  very  much 
more  rapid,  at  the  same  time  the  manipulation  is  simplified,  whilst  the  positive 
pictures  obtained  by  transference  of  the  negative  impression  are  much  sharper  in 
their  outline.  The  operation  requires  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  which  is  practised  when  paper  is  employed.  The  following  is  the 
method  to  be  pursued : — 

I.' To  Prepare  the  Bath  of  Argentie  Nitrate. — Take  of  the  nitrate  20 
grammes,  dissolve  the  salt  in  60  cub.  centim.  of  distilled  water,  and  add  x  deci- 
gramme of  potassic  iodide  dissolved  in  2  cb.  centim.  of  water :  then  add  drop  by 
drop  a  solution  of  potassic  carbonate  till  a  slight  permanent  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced; afterwards  add  distilled  water  until  the  mixture  measures  300  cb. 
oentim. ;  filter,  and  add  3  drops  of  glacial  acid.t 


*  For  further  details  upon  the  subject  of  photographic  printing,  &c,,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Hardwich's  Manual  qf  Photographic  Chemistry. 

t  Ordinary  argentic  nitrate  is  apt  to  contain  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  which 
it  is  desirable  to  neutralize,  because  an  acid  solution  is  much  less  sensitive  to 
the.  action  of  light  than  a  neutral  one.  It  is  still  more  important,  however, 
not  to  have  any  alkaline  reaction,  and  as  argentic  carbonate  is  slig^tiy  soluble 
in  the  nitrate,  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  is  subsequently  made  to  guard  against 
this :  the  potassic  iodide  is  added  in  order  to  saturate  the  bath  with  argentic 
iodide ;  if  this  precaution  w^re  not  taken,  the  film  of  iodized  coUodion  would  be 
liable  to  lose  a  portion  of  argentic  iodide,  since  this  salt  is  also  somewhat  soluble 
TM  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate. 
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2.  Preparation  of  Solution  of  Collodion, — A  solution  of  iodized  collodion, 
which  is  suitable  for  the  formation  of  negative  pictures,  may  be  prepared  aa 
follows  (Hardwich)*  : — Take  of 


Bectified  ether  (sp.  ffe.  0*7 25) 

15*      c.c. 

or 

4  fluid  drachma 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-805 — o'8i5)    ... 

15-       c.c. 

or 

4  fluid  drachma 

Soluble  pyroxylin 

0-3     grm. 

or 

5  grains 

Potassio  or  ammonic  iodide 

0*13  grm. 

or 

2  graina 

Cadmio  iodide       

0-13  grm. 

or 

2  grains 

First  dissolve  the  iodides  in  the  alcohol,  then  add  the  pyroxylin,  and  lastly  the 
ether.  Agitate  the  materials  well,  set  them  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  decant  the  clear  liquid,  which  will  retain  sufiicient  sensitiveness  to  admit  of 
being  used  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  more  afler  its  preparation. 

3.  Preparation  qfthe  Collodion  Film, — In  order  to  make  use  of  this  solu- 
tion, a  plate  of  glass  cut  to  the  size  required  for  the  camera  (after  being  washed 
with  a  solution  of  potash  to  free  it  from  grease,  rinsed  in  water,  dried,  and  wiped, 
with  a  clean  silk  handkerchief)f  is  to  be  held  horizontally  in  the  left  hand,  and  a 
portion  of  the  collodion  is  to  be  poured  steadily  on  the  middle  of  the  glass,  and  by 
slightly  inclining  the  plate  in  different  directions,  made  to  flow  completely  over 
the  upper  surface  :  the  excess  of  the  solution  is  immediately  to  be  poured  back 
into  the  bottle. 

4.  Exciting  the  Plate  for  the  Camera, — ^The  nitrate  bath  having  been  in- 
troduced into  a  trough  of  glass  or  of  gutta  percha  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  the  glass  plate  upon  which  the  collodion  is  spread — the  prepared 
plate,  within  half  a  minute  after  the  film  has  been  poured  off  its  surface,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  solution  of  argentic  nitrate ;  in  from  two  to  three  minutes'  time 
it  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  argentic  iodide,  and  when  withdrawn  from 
the  bath  it  will  exhibit  a  cream-coloured  opalescence.  These  operations  must  be 
efiected  in  a  room  illuminated  by  light  admitted  through  a  yellow  blind,  or  by 
the  light  of  a  candle  screened  by  yellow  glass  (127  e). 

5.  Exposure  in  the  Camera, — The  prepared  plate  is  to  be  immediately  intro- 
duced into  the  slide  of  the  camera,  in  which  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  object  for 
a  few  seconds  (from  3  or  4  to  30  or  40)  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  slide  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  camera, 
and  the  plate,  when  examined  in  the  darkened  chamber,  will  not  be  found  to 
exhibit  any  ijnage. 

*  A  suitable  pyroxylin  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  of 

Oil  of  vitriol  (sp.  gr.  i '843) 1 80  cb.  cm. 

Water         30  cb.  cm. 

Potassic  nitrate  (pure)         loj  grms. 

Dried  cotton  wool       4  grms. 

Mix  the  acid  and  water,  and  add  gradually  the  nitre,  finely  powdered  and  dried, 
stirring  between  each  addition,  until  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  diasolved.  Suffer  the 
mixture  to  cool  to  145°  or  150°  (62^  or  65°  C),  then  add  the  cotton  wool  in  small 
tufts  at  a  time,  taking  care  to  plunge  the  cotton  completely  beneath  the  surface ; 
cover  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  ten  minutes.  Then  press  out  the  acid  with 
a  glass  rod  as  completely  as  possible,  and  throw  the  pyroxylin  into  a  large  v(^nme 
of  eold  water,  and  wash  for  half  an  hour  ;  afterwards  soak  it  well  in  water  for 
24  hours ;  laatly,  wring  it  out  in  a  doth,  and  dry  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  100° 
{^Z*  C).  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  completely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol.  It  is  essential  to  attend  to  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  to  the  tem- 
perature employed. 


or 

6    fluid  onncee 

or 

I    fluid  ounce 

or 

3^  ounces 

or 

60  graina 
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6.  Developing  the  Imctge, — A  latent  image,  however,  exists,  and  it  may  be 
developed  by  the  use  of  a  liquid  prepared  by  dissolving — 

Pyrogallic  acid 0*07  grm.         or  i  grain 

Aloohol       o*7    CO.  or         10  minims 

Glacial  acetio  acid       1*0    o.c.  or         15  minims 

Water 30*0    cc.  or  i  fluid  ounce 

Half  an  ounce  or  more  of  this  liquid  is  to  be  poured  over  the  plate  immediately 
after  its  removal  from  the  camera.  The  negative  image  which  is  thus  gradually 
developed,  will  be  more  intense  if  immediately  before  using  the  pyrogallic  solu- 
tion an  addition  be  made  to  it  of  the  same  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  as  is  em- 
ployed in  the  bath,  in  the  proportion  of  2  drops  to  each  drachm  of  the  develop- 
ing liquid. 

The  exact  reaction  which  occurs  in  this  remarkable  process  is  not  known. 
The  pyrogallic  acid,  however,  is  a  substance  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen;  and  under  the  conjoined  action  of  argentic  iodide  and 
argentic  nitrate  (the  presence  of  the  latter  salt  in  excess  being  necessary  to  the 
reaction)  a  portion  of  silver  is  reduced  probably  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is 
deposited  upon  those  parts  of  the  film  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light. 

Other  solutions  may  be  employed  for  developing  the  latent  image.  One 
which  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose  consists  of — crystallized  ferrous  sul- 
phate from  12  to  20  grains,  glacial  acetic  acid  20  minims,  alcohol  10  minims, 
and  water  i  ounce.  It  is  not,  however,  so  well  adapted  for  the  production  of 
intense  negatives  as  the  pyrogallic  acid.  When  the  picture  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, it  must  be  washed  with  clean  water,  and  fixed  by  immersing  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sodic  hyposulphite  (i  part  of  the  salt  to  2  of  water)  till  the  cream-coloured 
argentic  iodide  is  entirely  removed.  A  solution  of  potassic  cyanide,  containing 
from  4  to  12  grains  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
sodic  hyposulphite  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  image.  The  picture  is  again  to 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water ;  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  then  heated  before  a 
fire  until  it  feels  slightly  warm,  and  the  film  is  protected  from  mechanical  injury 
by  covering  it  with  a  coat  of  transparent  spirit-vamish  by  a  manipulation  similar 
to  that  employed  in  coating  the  plate  with  collodion.  This  varnished  photograph 
may  then  be  employed  for  procuring  positive  pictures  by  means  of  the  sensitive 
paper  prepared  with  argentic  chloride  upon  Fox  Talbot's  plan  (p.  236).  By 
employing  a  neutral  nitrate  bath  free  from  all  organic  matter,  and  a  collodion 
which  when  iodized  with  potassic  iodide  remains  very  nearly  colourless,  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  film  to  the  action  of  light  may  be  so  highly  exalted,  that 
moving  objects,  such  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  a  crowd  of  people,  may  be  sue* 
oessfully  depicted  by  the  instantaneous  action  of  light  upon  the  plate. 

(127  t)  Albuminized  Plates, — Niepce  de  St.  Victor  introduced  the  employ- 
ment of  glasses  coated  with  albumin,  prepared  by  beating  up  whites  of  eggs 
with  I  per  cent,  of  potassic  iodide :  the  liquid  is  to  be  placed  for  12  or  24  hours 
in  deep  vessels,  to  become  dear,  after  which  the  supernatant  liquid  is  to  be 
poured  upon  glass  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  layer ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry 
for  12  hours,  and  is  fit  for  the  bath  of  argentic  nitrate.  Albuminized  glasses 
may  be  preserved  for  some  weeks  without  injury ;  they  may  be  excited  by  means 
of  Talbot's  mixture  of  argentic  aceto-nitrate  with  gallic  acid  (p.  236).  The 
image  is  developed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  after  the  plate  has  been 
exposed  in  the  camera. 

(127  h)  Photographic  J^ngraving  and  Lithography. — ^In  the  year  1827, 
Niepce  pablished  a  process  for  obtaining  pictures  by  the  aid  of  light,  the  basis 
of  which  was  the  fact  that  the  bitumen  of  Judaea,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  becomes  insoluble  in  oil  of  lavender,  whilst  those  parts  which  have  remained 
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in  Bhudow  presenre  their  solability.  This  prooees  has,  with  some  modification, 
been  applied  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  the  nephew  of  the  inventor,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  engravings  upon  steeL  Powdered  asphalt  and  a  proportion  of  pure 
bees- wax  are  dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender,  and  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  benzol.  The  surface  of  the  steel  plate  which  is  to  be  engraved  is  first  care- 
fully cleaned  with  whiting  and  water,  after  which  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  add 
in  20  parts  of  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  the  plate  is  immediately  washed  and 
dried.  The  solution  of  bitumen  is  then  poured  upon  the  plate  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  and  dried  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  A  good  positive  pho- 
tographic proof  is  now  applied  to  the  surface,  covered  with  glass,  and  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  the  action  of  difiused  light  The  exposed  plate  is  next  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  rectified  naphtha  and  i  of  benxol ; 
the  parts  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  light  are  gradually  acted  upon  by  thia 
mixture.  When  the  process  of  solution  has  proceeded  far  enough,  the  solvent  ia 
washed  off  with  water,  and  the  exposed  parts  of  the  plate  are  '  bitten -in'  with  a 
mixture  of  i  measure  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*33,  2  measures  of  alcohol,  sp,  gr. 
0'844,  and  8  measures  of  water.  The  plate  is  then  submitted  to  the  ordinary 
processes  employed  in  aqua-tint  engraving. 

An  important  modification  of  a  process  proposed  by  Poitevin  for  producing 
lithographs  by  the  aid  of  photography,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Osborne,  lately 
of  Melbourne.  The  basis  of  this  operation  is  the  observation  that  a  mixture  of  the 
potassic  dichromate  (bichromate  of  potash)  and  gelatin,  when  exposed  to  lightp 
becomes  insoluble  in  water.  In  order  to  apply  this  to  practice,  2  parts  of  gelatin 
and  I  of  the  dichromate  are  dissolved  in  8  piurts  of  warm  water ;  when  cooled  to 
about  J 10^  (43°  C),  2  parts  of  albumin  from  perfectly  fresh  eggs  are  added,  and  the 
whole  is  well  mixed ;  the  sheets  of  paper  are  then  coated  with  this  mixture  on 
one  side,  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  dark,  and  are  glazed  by  pressure.  These  opera- 
tions are  conducted  in  a  room  illuminated  by  yellow  light.  Paper  thus  prepared 
may  be  preserved  unaltered  for  a  long  time  if  excluded  from  light  In  order  to 
use  it,  a  negative  picture  prepared  in  the  usual  way  is  placed  over  one  of  these 
sheets  of  dichromate  paper,  and  exposed  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute  in  a 
good  light,  with  the  precautions  usual  in  photographic  printing.  Owing  to  the 
partial  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  in  the  parts  exposed  to  light,  a  positive 
picture  will  now  be  obtained,  the  parts  acted  on  by  light  becoming  brown,  whilst 
the  screened  portions  retain  their  original  yellow  colour.  When  the  picture  thus 
produced  is  placed  in  water,  the  unchanged  portions  are  easily  washed  away, 
leaving  the  altered  portions  attached  to  the  paper.  In  practice,  it  b  found  b«t 
to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture  with  a  coating  of  lithographic  ink,  and 
then  float  the  back  of  the  paper  upon  boiling  water.  After  soaking  for  a  short 
time  the  surface  may  be  sponged,  and  the  screened  portion  may  be  completely 
removed,  leaving  a  beautifully  defined  positive  impression  of  the  negative  picture. 
After  washing  it  with  boiling  water,  the  design  is,  by  means  of  pressure,  trans- 
ferred to  the  lithographic  stone,  and  the  prints,  which  may  be  obtained  from  thia 
transfer  in  the  usual  way,  are  remarkable  for  their  sharpness  and  delicacy. 

Very  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Osborne,  Sir  H.  James  made  am  inde- 
pendent application  of  the  so-called  bichromate  process  of  Asser  of  Amsterdam 
to  zincography.  The  liquid  which  he  uses  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2  measures 
.  of  a  solution  of  the  potassic  dichromate  (saturated  at  the  boiling  point)  with  i 
measure  of  a  solution  of  3  parts  of  gum  arable  in  4  of  water,  and  the  transfer  is 
made  to  a  plate  of  zinc  instead  of  to  the  lithographic  stone.  He  has  applied 
the  process  successfully  to  the  copying  of  old  engravings  and  manuscripts,  as  well 
as  to  the  multiplication  of  maps  and  plans. 

(127  Q  Chrysotype, — Other  processes  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  Talbo- 
type  have  been  contrived :  one  of  them  waa  inrented  by  Hersohel,  and  described 
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by  him  under  the  Bame  of  the  ekryMotype  (Phil.  Tram,  1842,  pp.  206,  209) :— > 
Paper  is  washed  over  evenly  with  a  eolation  of  ferric  ammonio-citrate,  of  each  a 
■trench  as  when  dry  to  produce  a  good  yellow  colour.  It  is  placed  in  sunshine 
in  a  camera,  or  under  any  engraving  which  it  may  be  intended  to  copy ;  after  a 
few  minutes*  exposure,  it  is  to  be  removed,  and  instantly  washed  over  with  a 
neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride :  a  positive  picture  is  thus  developed,  which 
assumes  great  sharpness,  becoming  gradually  deeper  up  to  a  certain  point ;  at 
the  instant  when  it  ceases  to  gain  in  intensity  (this  point  being  easily  seized  by 
practice),  the  picture  is  put  into  pure  water,  and  rinsed  thoroughly,  in  order  to 
remove  the  eicess  of  solution  of  gold ;  it  is  then  fixed  with  a  solution  of  potassic 
iodide,  and  again  washed  to  remove  the  superfluous  salts. 

In  this  case  the  ferric  salt,  under  the  influence  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
paper,  becomes  partially  reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt,  in  the  parts  exposed  to  light ; 
and  ibis  ferrous  salt,  when  washed  over  with  the  solution  of  gold,  precipitates 
the  gold  in  the  reduced  state,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  coloured  image.  Water, 
by  removing  the  excess  of  the  salts,  fixes  the  picture,  and  prevents  it  from  ex- 
periencing further  change  on  exposure  to  light. 

If  red  prussiate  of  potash  be  employed  instead  of  auric  chloride,  for  developing 
the  picture,  a  blue  image  will  be  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  Tumbull's 
blue  upon  the  reduced  portions  of  the  salts  of  iron. 

A  solution  of  uranio  nitrate  may  be  used  instead  of  ferric  ammonio-citrate, 
and  the  picture  may  be  developed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  of 
auric  chloride,  or  of  the  salt  of  some  other  easily  reducible  metal. 

(127  m)  Daguerreotype. — In  the  year  1839,  I^^C^o"^  made  known  his 
beautiful  method  of  obtuning  photographic  pictures  upon  metallic  plates.  The 
essential  parts  of  this  process  are  as  follows : — A  sensitive  film  of  argentic  iodide 
upon  a  silver  plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera.  The  latent 
image  is  then  developed  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  after  which  the 
picture  is  fixed  by  means  of  sodic  hyposulphite. 

1.  PolUhing  the  Plate. — For  this  purpose  a  polished  sheet  of  plated  copper 
is  taken,  and  cleaned  by  rubbing  it  over  first  with  finely  powdered  tripoli  on  a 
pledget  of  cotton  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and  aft^wards  with  dry 
cotton,  until,  when  breathed  upon,  the  metal  assumes  a  uniform  dull  surface, 
from  which  the  cloud  disappears  without  showing  any  patches  or  spots ;  after 
this  the  plate  is  carefully  polished,  by  means  of  a  long  polishing  board  faced 
with  buckskin.  If  this  preliminary  operation  be  not  careftilly  performed,  the 
subsequent  ste)ps  will  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result ;  the  touch  of  a  finger 
upon  the  polished  surface  is  sufiicient  to  soil  it. 

2.  Iodizing, — The  plate  is  next  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine,  till  a  thin  yellow  film  is  produced  uniformly  over  the  surface.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  by  candle-light,  or  in  a  room  famiKhed  with  a 
window  supplied  with  yellow  glass ;  the  plate  must  be  protected  from  diffused 
daylight. 

3.  JSxposure. — If  such  a  plate  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  focus  of 
a  double  achromatic  lens,  adjusted  to  a  camera  obscura  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  image  of  the  object  to  be  copied  shall  fall  upon  the  iodized  surface,  it  under- 
goes an  alteration,  which,  however,  is  not  perceptible  on  withdrawing  the  plate 
from  the  camera. 

4.  I^velopment.'^'BvLi  if  the  plate  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapour 
of  mercury,  heated  to  about  140°  (60^  C),  the  latent  image  gradually  appears, 
with  all  the  shadows,  lights,  and  half-tints  faithfully  reproduced.  Much  of  the 
ancoess  depends  upon  the  proper  length  of  exposure  to  the  action  of  light,  and  in 
this  respect  practice  is  the  brat  guide ;  if  too  short  a  time  be  allowed,  the  picture 
jfl  dark  and  indistinct ;  if  the  light  has  acted  too  powerfully,  the  shadows  become 

1  R 
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metallic  in  appearanoei  and  ill-defined ;  and  if  the  action  be  continued  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  the  picture  becomes  reversed^  or  negative,  the  shadows  ia 
such  a  case  being  represented  by  lights,  and  the  lights  by  shadows.  A  due  ex- 
posure to  the  mercurial  vapours  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  operation ; 
for  if  this  exposure  be  insufficient,  the  whites  have  a  bluish  cast,  and  if  it  be  too 
long  continued,  the  blacks  become  indistinct  and  misty. 

Mr.  Goddard,  in  the  year  1841,  discovered  that  the  iodized  plate  may  be 
rendered  very  much  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  by  exposing  it  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  vapour  of  bromine,  or  of  chloride  of  bromine,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
mixed  film  of  argentic  iodide  and  bromide,  or  of  argentic  iodide,  chloride,  and 
bromide.  The  process  was  thus  rendered  applicable  to  portraits,  and  the  opera- 
tion could  be  accomplished  in  as  many  seconds  as  it  before  required  minutes. 
The  usual  practice  now  is,  afler  having  obtained  an  orange-coloured  film  by  ex- 
posure of  the  silver  plate  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  to  expose  it  to  the  fumes  of 
bromide  from  bromide  of  lime,  until  the  film  assumes  a  rose  colour ;  afler  which, 
it  is  a  second  time  returned  to  the  iodine  box  for  a  period  equal  to  one-third  of 
that  occupied  by  the  first  iodizing.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera, 
afler  which  it  is  mercurialized. 

In  order  to  fix  these  pictures,  Daguerre  employed  a  solution  of  sodic  hypo* 
sulphite,  and  then  washed  the  plates  with  water.  The  efibct  of  the  Dsguerreo- 
type  may  be  much  improved  by  gilding  the  plate  by  the  process  of  Fizeau ;  it  is 
thus  rendered  less  liable  to  mechanical  injury,and  a  richer  and  warmer  effect  is  given 
to  the  impression : — for  this  purpose,  i  part  of  neutral  auric  chloride  and  3  parts  of 
sodic  hj'posulphite  may  be  dissolved  in  500  parts  of  water :  the  plate  having  been 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  to  be  completely  covered  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  liquid,  and  the  plate  is  heated  by  a  large  spirit-lamp  flame  until 
small  bubbles  appear  on  its  surface.  A  thin  film  of  reduced  gold  is  thrown 
down  all  over  the  picture,  and  by  this  operation  the  shadows  are  deepened  and 
the  lights  rendered  more  brilliant.  Finally,  it  must  be  washed  with  distilled 
water,  drained,  and  dried  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  to  the  back  of  the 
plate. 

The  following  theory  may  be  offered  in  explanation  of  the  changes  which 
occur  during  the  production  of  the  Daguerreotype  image : — Under  the  influence 
of  light,  the  superficial  layer  of  argentic  iodide  is  modified  so  as  to  render  it  sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition.  When  the  plate  is  acted  upon  by  the  mercurial  vapour, 
the  iodine  is  driven  to  the  deeper  layer  of  silver,  and  a  film  of  silver  is  liberated 
upon  the  surface  of  those  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
the  thickness  of  this  film  varying  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  light. 
The  reduced  silver  combines  with  the  mercury,  and  a  film  of  silver  amalgam  is 
formed,  which  varies  in  thickness  with  the  thickness  of  the  silver  film,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  reflected  tints  differ  according  to  the  varying  thickness  of 
this  film  :  those  parts  of  the  iodized  plate  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 
light,  of  course  do  not  combine  with  the  mercury.  Afler  the  plate  has  been 
treated  with  sodic  hyposulphite,  the  excess  of  argentic  iodide  is  removed,  and  the 
blacks  consist  of  metallic  silver.  Experiment  proves  that  those  parts  of  the 
plate  immediately  beneath  the  highest  lights  are  more  deeply  corroded  than  the 
others,  by  the  action  of  the  iodine  which  has  been  driven  inwards  during  the 
process  of  mercurialization. 

In  complete  accordance  with  the  foregoing  explanation  is  a  curious  fact  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  if  a  plate  after  it  has  received  the  impression  in 
the  camera,  but  before  it  has  been  mercurialized,  be  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine  or  of  bromine  for  a  few  seconds,  the  image  is  completely  effaced,  and  is  no 
longer  producible  by  mercury. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  is  rendered  uneven  by  the  combined  operation  of 
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light  and  mercarj  upon  it,  so  that  it  admits  of  being  copied  by  the  procesfl^  of 
electrotyping  (292).  IropresMons  on  paper  have  been  printed  from  an  etched 
Daguerreotype  plate,  the  biting-in  being  produced  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  which 
attacks  the  shadows  (the  reduced  silver),  and  leaves  the  lights  (the  amalgam) 
untouched. 

(lay  n)  Photographic  Action  of  the  Prismatic  Spectrum, — If  a 
pure  solar  spectrum,  obtained  by  means  of  a  prism  and  lens  of 
flint  glass^  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper^ 
prepared  by  washing  it  over  first  with  common  salt^  and  then 
with  argentic  nitrate,  it  will  be  speedily  apparent  that  the  chemical 
action  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the  luminous  image.  The 
maximum  of  light  falls  in  the  yellow  rays  about  Fraunhofer's 
line  D  (fig.  109),  whilst  the  maximum  of  chemical  action  occurs 
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in  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum,  near  the  line  o,  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  line  h.  The  blackening 
effect  extends  nearly  as  far  as  f  in  the  green,  whilst  it  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  to  a  distance  nearly 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  the 
chemical  effect  gradually  shading  off  until  it  becomes  impercep- 
tible ;  the  maximum  point  of  action,  however,  varies  with  the 
preparation  which  is  used^  and  the  length  of  the  spectrum  varies 
with  the  source  of  light  and  the  material  of  which  the  lens  and 
prism  are  made.  When  the  Talbotype  iodized  paper  is  employed, 
the  maximum  blackening  is  found  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
▼iolet  rays.  Where  argentic  bromide  forms  the  sensitive  mateirial, 
the  chemical  action  is^prolonged  towards  the  red  rays,  and  the. 
greater  part  of  the  impression  is  of  a  uniform  grey  black.  When 
paper  washed  with  auric  chloride  is  employed  as  the  sensitive 
surface,  the  maximum  efiect  is  produced  between  the  green  and 
the  blue  rays,  and  the  chemical  action  doea  not  extend  beyond, 
the  violet  extremity  for  more  than  half  the  distance  over  which 
these  effects  are  produced  upon  the  salts  of  silver^  In  fig/  109, 
[  represents  the  space  occupied  by  the  luminous  spectrum  on  white- 
paper;  2,  the  same  spectrum  thrown  on  a  fluorescent  screen^ vis.^ 
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turmeric  paper^ — hj  which  it  is  rendered  visible  ahnost  to  the 
Q^ltreme  limit  of  chemical  action ;  3^  the  chemical  spectrum  on 
argentic  bromide ;  4^  the  Talbotype  spectram.  Herschel^  Hunt^ 
and  E.  Becqnerel  have  each  succeeded  more  or  less  perfectly  in 
obtaining  coloured  impressions  of  the  spectrum  upon  argentic 
chloride,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  fix  them.  Herschel  (PAi/. 
Trans,  1840^  p.  19)  says  that  the  impression  'was  found  to  be 
coloured  with  sombre  but  unequivocal  tints^  imitating  those  of 
the  spectrum  itself.^  The  coloration  commenced  in  the  orange 
rays.  E.  Becquerel  appears  to  have  obtained  more  brilliant 
colours  by  employing  a  plate  of  silver  which  had  been  super- 
ficially couYerted  into  subchloride  by  immersing  it  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid^  and  then  making  it  the  positive  plate  of  a  vol- 
taic battery. 

Inactive  spaces  occur  in  the  chemical  spectrum^  which,  as 
Becquerel  and  Draper  have  shown^  correspond  exactly  with  those 
which  are  found  in  the  visible  spectrum ;  but  they  extend  also 
into  the  prolongation  beyond  the  violet  extremity^  and  occur  there 
in  great  number. 

Them  fixed  lines  may  be  obtained  upon  Talbotype  paper  or,  still  better,  upon 
a  Burfaoe  of  collodion,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Fig.  no. 


Let  e,  c  (fig.  no),  reprenent  a  camera  which  allows  of  a  considerable  range 
of  adjustment;  «  is  a  small  slit,  admitting  of  adjustment,  but  usually  presenting^ 
a  width  of  about  o'oi  inch  (o-"*"-a5),  through  which  a  beam  of  solar  or  other  light 
is  either  transmitted  directly,  or  is  reflected  from  a  heliostat,  or  from  a  steel  mirror  f 
listL  quartz  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  from  15  to  30  inches  (or  from  about  '4  to  *7  j 
metre) ;  p,  a  quartz  prism,  the  aiis  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  and  the  refracting  faces  of  which  are  worked  so  as  to  out  the  optic  axis 
of  the  crystal  at  equal  angles.  The  lens  and  prism  may  indeed  be  made  of  glass 
free  from  striae,  but  for  accurate  obserration  they  must  be  constructed  of  rock 
crystal :  the  distance  of  the  lens,  I,  from  the  slit,  s,  is  equal  to  twice  its  focal 
length.  If  the  prism  be  placed  so  as  to  produce  the  minimum  deviation  of  the 
ray,  and  as  dose  to  the  lens  as  can  be^  a  spectral  image  of  the  aperture  will  be 
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formed,  and  nuiy  be  received  upon  a  soreea  placed  at  as  great  a  distance  behind 
the  lenp,  /,  as  #  is  in  front  of  it.  All  the  ooaraer  lines  of  the  visible  speotrum 
may  be  traced  by  the  unaided  eye,  when  the  spectrum  is  received  on  a  screen  of 
ground  glass :  and  if  a  sheet  of  turmeric  paper,  or  a  block  of  yellow  uranium 
glass  be  used,  many  of  the  lines  beyond  the  violet  are  also  rendered  visible :  by 
substituting  a  sensitive  surfaoe,  such  as  collodion,  for  the  screen  of  white 
paper,  a  £uthful  copy  of  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  these  lines  may  be 
obtained. 

(127  0)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  chemical  rays  are  identical 
irith  those  which  produce  fluorescence  (iio)«  If  the  solar  rays 
be  transmitted  through  a  layer  of  a  concentrated  but  colourless 
acidulated  solution  of  quinia  sulphate^  or  one  of  sesculin  in 
ammonia^  before  they  reach  the  photographic  surface^  but  little 
extra-spectrfd  prolongation  of  chemical  action  is  produced  upon 
the  sensitive  surfaoe. 

Again^  if  the  solution  be  removed  and  the  spectrum  be  received 
directly  upon  a  screen  of  yellow  uranium  glass^  or  a  card  coated 
with  a  particular  uranic  phosphate  (Stokes^  Phil.  TYans.  1862, 
p.  602)  a  visible  prolongation  of  the  chemical  rays,  crossed  by  dark 
lines  of  inactive  spaces,  is  at  once  rendered  visible. 

fiy  varying  the  source  of  light,  the  chemical  powers  of  the 
spectrum  are  varied  also.  The  chemical  action  of  the  flame  of 
the  hydrocarbons,  however  intense  the  light,  is  but  feeble ;  that 
of  the  lime-light  is  much  more  marked,  while  that  of  the  electric 
light  between  charcoal-points  greatly  surpasses  either ;  and  these 
results  coincide  exactly  with  the  relative  power  of  exciting  the 
phenomena  of  fluorescence  possessed  by  these  different  lights. 

The  chemical  rays  emitted  by  luminous  objects  vary  greatly 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  some  sources  of  light  emitting 
rays  of  much  higher  refrangibility  than  others.  For  example,  the 
flame  of  ordinary  coal-gas  burned  in  admixture  with  air,  so  as  to 
produce  the  blue  light  of  a  smokeless  gas  flame,  gives  out  scarcely 
any  rays  capable  of  affecting  an  iodized  collodion  plate ;  whilst 
the  same  amount  of  gas  burned  in  the  ordinary  manner  for 
illumination,  emits  a  very  decided  though  limited  amount  of  rays 
capable  of  producing  chemical  action.  The  rays  emanating  &om 
the  intensely  hot  jet  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  are  nearly  without 
action  upon  a  sensitive  surface  of  collodion ;  whilst  if  thrown 
upon  a  ball  of  lime,  though  it  certainly  is  not  hotter  than  the 
burning  jet  of  gas,  the  light  then  emitted  contains  as  laige  a  pro- 
portion of  chemical  rays  as  the  solar  light,  and  of  very  nearly  the 
same  refirangibility.  But  the  most  remarkable  source  of  the 
chemical  rays  is  afforded  by  the  light  of  the  electric  spark  or  of 
the  voltaic  arc,  the  chemical  spectram  of  which  is  four  or  five 
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times  as  long  as  the  chemical  spectrum  obtainable  from  the  sun 
itself. 

{i2jp)  Photographic  Transparency  of  various  Media. — Amongst 
the  methods  of  testing  the  extent  of  chemical  action  of  any  given, 
radiant  source^  the  most  convenient  is  that  irhich  is  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  photographic  eflect  exerted  upon  a  surface  of 
collodion  coated  with  argentic  iodide^  on  which  the  spectrum  is 
allowed  to  fall. 

In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  non-luminous  source  can 
emit  chemical  rays  of  sufficient  intensity  to  traverse  ordinary  re- 
fracting media ;  and  amongst  the  rays  given  off  by  various  lumi- 
nous objects^  it  is  found  that  the  chemical  effects  upon  the  collodion 
plate  are  not  perceptible  in  those  portions  upon  which  the  first 
three-fourths  of  the  visible  spectrum  has  fallen^  but  they  com- 
mence powerfully  in  the  last  fourth;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
electric  spark  are  prolonged  to  an  extent  equal  to  between  four 
and  five  times  the  length  of  the  visible  portion. 

In  the  prosecution  of  some  inquiries  upon  the  photographic 
spectra  of  the  metals  in  which  the  author  was  engaged^  it  was  a 
desideratum  to  procure  some  substance  which  should  possess  a 
higher  dispersive  power  than  quartz,  and  which,  whilst  avoiding 
the  double  refraction  of  quartz,  should  yet  allow  the  free  passage 
of  the  chemical  rays.  He  was  hence  led  to  try  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances which,  owing  to  their  transparency  to  light,  might  reason- 
ably be  hoped  to  possess  chemical  transparency  also :  for  though 
it  was  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  spectrum,  that  many 
colourless  substances  besides  glass  exert  an  absorptive  action  upon 
some  of  these  chemical  rays,  the  subject  had  not  at  that  time  re- 
ceived the  careful  experimental  examination  which  its  importance 
warrants. 

The  inquiry  soon  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  originally 
proposed,  and  ultimately  embraced  a  liurge  number  of  bodies  in 
the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  conditions  [PhU,  TVans.  1862,  p.  861). 
These  experiments  showed  that  although  rock-salt,  fluor-spar^ 
water,  and  some  few  other  substances,  are  almost  as  diactimc  (or 
chemically  transparent,  from  Sia,  through  aKriv^  a  ray),  as  quartz^ 
none  of  these  bodies  could  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
quartz  in  the  construction  of  the  prisms  and  lenses  required  in 
the  investigations  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  results  upon  the  photographic 
transparency  of  bodies  are  the  following : — 

I .  Colourless  solids  which  are  equally  transparent  to  the  visible 
rays,  vary  greatly  in  permeability  to  the  chemical  rays.    2.  Bodies 
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nf  hich  are  photographically  transparent  in  the  solid  form^  preserve 
their  transparency  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  gaseous  states. 
3.  Colourless  transpiurent  solids  which  absorb  the  photographic 
rays^  preserve  their  absorptive  action  with  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity both  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  gaseous  states.  4.  Pure 
water  is  photographically  transparent^  so  that  many  compounds 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  sufficiently  transparent 
for  such  experiments^  may  be  subjected  to  trial  in  solution  in 
water. 

The  mode  in  which  the  ezpertmente  were  conducted  was  the  following : — 
The  source  of  light  employed  waa  the  eletitric  spark  obtained  between  two 
metallic  wires,  generally  of  fine  silver,  shown  at  e,  fig.  no,  and  connected  with 
the  terminals  of  the  secondary  wires  of  an  induction-coil,  into  the  primary  circuit 
of  which  was  introduced  a  condenser,  and  into  the  secondary  circuit  a  small 
Leyden  jar.  The  light  of  the  sparks  was  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  vertical 
slit,  either  before  or  after  traversing  a  slice  or  stratum  of  the  material,  d,  of 
which  the  photographic  transparency  was  to  be  tested ;  the  transmitted  light  was 
then  passed  through  the  quartz  prism,  placed  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation. 
Immediately  behind  this  was  the  lens  of  rock  crystal,  and  behind  this  at  a  suit- 
able distance  the  spectrum  was  received  upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  collodion. 
The  liquids  under  trial  were  contained  in  a  small  glass  cell  with  quartz  faces, 
forming  a  stratum  075  inch  in  thickness,  which  waa  traversed  by  the  rays; 
gases  and  vapours  were  introduced  into  tubes  2  feet  long  dosed  at  their  eztre- 
mitiee  with  thin  plates  of  polished  quartz.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  rela- 
tive diaotinic  power  of  a  few  of  the  various  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  and  vapours 
subjected  to  experiment  as  measured  by  the  Uihgth  of  the  relative  spectra.  In 
some  cases  the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum  showed  evidence  of  partial  absorp- 
tion of  the  chemical  rays,  as  the  impression  was  enfeebled  throughout  its  entire 
length. 
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Kock  crystal     ...  74 

Ice 74 

Fluor-spar   ....  74 

Topaz 65 

Bock-salt     ....  63 

Iceland  spar      ...  63 

Magnesic  sulphate      .  62 

Borax 62 

Diamond 62 

Potassic  bromide   .    .  48 

Thin  g^lass  (0*009  i°0  ^^ 
potassic  iodide  .     .    .18 

Mica  (0007  in.)    .    .  18 

Potassic  nitrate     .    .  16 


Liquids,  0*75  in. 


Water 74 

Alcohol 63 

Dutch  liquid      ...  36 

Chloroform  ....  26 

Benzol 21 

Wood-spirit  ....  20 

Fousel  oil      ....  20 
Oxalic  ether  .     .     .     .19 

Glycerin 18 

Ether 16 

Acetic  acid    ....  16 

Oil  of  turpentine    .    .  8 

Disulphide  of  carbon  .  6 

Arsenious  trichloride  .  5 


QacM  and  Vaponn. 

Oxygen 74 

Nitrogen 74 

Hydro^n  ....  74 
Carbonic  anhydride  .  74 
defiant  gas  ....  66 
Marsh-gas  .  •  .  .  63 
Hydrochloric  acid  .    .  55 

Coal-gas 37 

Benzol  vapour  .  .  .  35 
Hydrobromic  acid  .  .  23 
Hydriodic  acid  .  .  •  15 
Sulphurous  anhydride  14 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  14 
Air,  0*1  inch  pressure .  74 


The  photographic  image  obtained  upon  the  collodion  pUte  commenced  in 
each  case  at  the  same  point  of  the  spectrum,  corresponding  with  a  spot  a  little 
more  refrangible  than  the  line  g.  CaUing  the  line  H  100,  and  numbering  back- 
wards for  the  less  refrangible  rays,  the  line  B  being  at  84,  the  commencement  of 
the  photograph  in  each  case  is  at  96*5,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  the  most  refran- 
gible rays  i70'5. 
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Each  photogpmph  wzs  obtained  under  circumstances  varying  only  in  the 
natare  of  the  transparent  medium  through  which  the  rays  of  the  spark  from  the 
silver  points  were  made  to  pass,  before  they  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  coUo* 
dion  plate.  When  absorption  occurs,  it  is  almost  always  exerted  upon  the  most 
refrangible  rays ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  coloured  gases  and  vapours,  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  the  absorption  differs  from  the  general  rule,  and  is  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  colour.  A  column  of  chlorine  with  its 
yellowish-green  colour  cuts  off  the  rays  of  the  less  refrangible  extremity 
through  fully  two-thirds  of  the  spectrum ;  the  red  vapour  of  bromine  cuts 
off  about  one-sixth  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  the  absorbent  action  being 
limited  to  the  less  refrangible  extremity;  whilst  the  deep  violet-coloured 
vapours  of  iodine  allow  the  less  refrangible  rays  to  pass  freely  for  the  first 
fourth  of  the  spectrum ;  then  a  considerable  absorption  occurs,  and  afterwards 
a  feeble  renewal  of  the  photographic  action  is  exhibited  towards  the  more 
refrangible  end. 

In  these  experiments  minute  attention  to  the  purity  of  the 
substances  employed  is  indispensable :  traces  of  foreign  substances 
inappreciable  to  ordinary  modes  of  analysis  occasionally  reveal 
themselves  by  their  absorptive  action  on  the  chemical  rays. 

Among  the  various  compounds  submitted  to  examination, 
the  fluorides  are  chemically  the  most  transparent ;  then  follow 
the  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ; 
the  bromides  are  less  diactinic^  and  the  iodides  show  a  striking 
diminution  in  this  respect.  The  group  most  remarkable  for  its 
absorptive  power  is  the  nitrates.  Nitric  acid,  whether  simply 
dissolved  in  water,  or  combined  with  bases,  has  a  specific  power 
in  arresting  the  chemical  rays ;  the  less  refrangible  portion  it  trans- 
mits freely,  but  intercepts  the  spectrum  abruptly  at  the  same 
point,  whatever  salt  be  employed,  provided  the  base  be  diactinic. 
The  chlorates,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  strongly  diactinic. 

Glass,  even  in  very  thin  layers,  absorbs  the  whole  of  the 
more  refrangible  rays.* 

Diactinic  bases,  when  united  with  diactinic  i^cids,  usually 
furnish  diactinic  salts :  but  such  a  result  is  not  uniform :  the 
silicates  are  none  of  them  as  transparent  as  silica  itself  in  the 
form  of  rock  crystal.  Again,  hydrogen  is  eminently  diactinic, 
and  iodine  vapour,  notwithstanding  its  deep  violet  colour,  is  also 


*  A  hasty  consideration  of  theise  experiments  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  lenses  of  quartz,  or  of  water  enclosed  in  quartz,  would  be  far  superior  to 
thote  of  glass  in  ordinary  use  by  the  photographer.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
fact.  Glass  is  veiy  transparent  to  the  less  refrangible  portion  of  the  chemical 
rays,  extending  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  to  a  distance  as 
much  beyond  the  line  h  as  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  below  it ;  and  these 
rays  are  precisely  the  most  abundant  aid  powerful  chemical  rays  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  which  contains  but  few  rays  of  a  refrangibility  much  beyond  this 
point,  whereas  in  the  electric  arc  these  highly  refrangible  rays  predominate. 
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largely  diactinic ;    but  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  greatly  inferior  to 
either  of  them. 

The  same  substance^  however,  whatever  may  be  its  physical 
form^  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  preserves  its  character ; 
no  chemically  opaque  solid,  though  transparent  to  light,  becom- 
ing transparent  photographically  by  liquefaction  or  volatilization ; 
and  no  transparent  solid  being  rendered  chemically  opaque  by 
change  of  form.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  this  opacity  or  trans- 
parency is  intimately  connected  with  the  atomic  or  chemical 
character  of  the  body,  and  not  merely  with  its  state  of  aggrega- 
tion. Although  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays  varies 
greatly  in  the  diflferent  gases,  which  therefore  in  their  action 
display  an  analogy  to  their  effects  upon  radiant  heat,  yet  those 
gases  which  absorb  the  rays  of  heat  most  powerfully  are  often 
highly  transparent  to  the  chemical  rays,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
aqueous  vapour,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  cyanogen,  and  olefiant  gas, 
all  of  which  are  compound  substances,  not  chemical  elements. 
Compounds  as  compounds  do  not  appear  to  act  more  energetically 
as  absorbents  than  simple  bodies. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  chemical  spectrum  in  coal- 
gas  is  remarkable :  in  that  case  the  absorption  appears  to  be 
due,  not  to  the  permanent  gases,  but  to  the  vapours  of  benzol, 
and  other  heavy  hydrocarbons  that  it  contains. 

In  the  case  of  reflection  from  polished  surfaces,  the  metals 
were  found  to  vary  in  the  quality  of  the  rays  reflected ;  gold  and 
lead,  although  not  the  most  brilliant,  reflecting  the  chemical 
rays  more  uniformly  than  the  brilliant  white  surfaces  of  silver 
and  speculum  metal. 

Stokes  {PhU,  Tram,  186:2,  p.  606)  has  pursued  this  investi- 
gation in  a  different  manner;  instead  of  photographing  the 
spectra,  he  submitted  them  to  ocular  inspection,  by  receiving  the 
invisible  rays  upon  a  fluorescent  screen. 

He  found  that  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  the  glucosides  are, 
almost  without  exception,  intensely  opaque  for  a  portion  of  the 
invisible  rays  absorbing  them  with  an  energy  comparable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  with  which  colouring  matters,  such  as  indigo 
or  madder,  absorb  the  visible  rays.  The  mode  of  absorption  is 
also  generally  highly  characteristic  of  each  compound,  and  fre- 
quently very  different  in  the  same  body,  according  as  it  is 
examined  in  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  solution.  In  the  examination, 
a  small  cell,  with  parallel  faces  of  quartz,  or  sometimes  a  wedge- 
shaped  vessel,  with  its  inclined  faces  also  of  quartz,  was  employed. 
The  cell  being  filled  with  the  solvent,  water,  dilute  acid,  dilute  am- 
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moDia,  or  alcohol,  &c.,  a  minute  quantity  of  the  Buhstance  nnder 
trial  is  iDtrodaced,  and  the  abaorptive  effects  exerted  are  watched 


as    the    subatuice    gradually    undei^oes    solution.       Fig.    1 1 1^ 
above,  is   taken  from  Stokes's  paper.     The  bold   lines  of  alu- 
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minnm^  zincj  and  cadmium^  are  given  as  points  of  reference; 
the  border  on  the  left  is  the  limit  of  the  red  light  visible 
on  the  screen,  l^he  dotted  line  in  the  figure  for  sesculin 
denotes  the  commencement  of  the  fluorescence,  which  is  situated 
near  the  line  o  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  luminous  portion  of 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  termination  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  spectrum  of  piperine.  Stokes  remarks  that  in 
the  figure  the  shading  merely  represents  the  general  eflect,  the 
gradation  of  illumination  not  having  been  registered;  and 
although  the  central  parts  of  the  maxima  of  transparency  are 
left  white,  in  reality  there  is  almost  always  some  absorption. 
The  effect  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  the  glucosides  presents  one 
uniform  feature :  when  a  previously  neutral  solution  is  rendered 
alkaline,  the  absorption  begins  somewhat  earlier,  when  rendered 
acid  somewhat  later,  than  in  a  neutral  solution. 

(127  q)  Photographic  Spectra  of  the  Elements, — ^Equally  inte- 
resting are  the  results  obtained  by  examining  the  spectra  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  nature  of  the  metallic  electrodes  employed 
as  terminals  to  the  secondary  wires  of  the  induction-coil. 
Wheatstone  showed  many  years  ago  that  the  visible  spectrum  of 
each  metal  is  perfectly  characteristic  when  electro- magnetic 
sparks  are  transmitted  between  two  surfaces  of  the  metal ;  and  I 
have  found  that  the  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  the  invisible 
portion  of  the  spectrum. 

Even  the  various  gaseous  media  become  so  intensely  heated 
by  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark,  that  they  furnish  photo- 
graphic spectra,  each  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  body 
which  occasions  it,  and  when  the  electric  discharge  of  the 
secondary  coil  becomes  intensified  by  use  of  the  Leyden  jar,  the 
sparks  not  only  produce  the  spectra  due  to  the  metals,  but  to  the 
gaseous  medium  in  which  the  electrodes  are  immersed ;  so  that  a 
mixed  spectrum  is  the  result.  The  spectra  produced  by  the 
metals  are  characterized  by  bands  of  which  the  extremities  only 
are  visible;  whilst  the  gaseous  spectra  yield  continuous  lines 
which  traverse  the  whole  width  of  the  spectrum.  When  a  com- 
pound gas  is  made  the  medium  of  the  electric  discharge,  the 
spectra  produced  are  those  of  the  elementary  components  of  the 
gas.  It  seems  as  though  at  these  intense  temperatures  chemical 
combinations  were  impossible ;  and  at  temperatures  as  intense  as 
those  obtained  in  the  voltaic  arc,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chlorine 
and  the  metals  probably  all  coexist  in  a  separate  form,  though 
mechanically  intermingled. 

The  spectrum  produced  by  the  ignition  of  a  solid  or  a  liquid 
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effect  produced.  For  instance^  the  chemical  power  of  the  light  of 
a  coal-gas  flame  of  a  certain  intensity^  measured  hj  its  activity  iu 
producing  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen^  was  found 
to  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  when  transmitted  through  a  column  of 
chlorine  6'S22  inches  in  depth;  if  the  chlorine  were  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  air,  the  length  of  the  column  required  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  absorption  was  exactly  double^  or  13*644  inches. 
But  when  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
was  usedy  the  depth  of  the  mixture  which  was  required  to  reduce 
the  chemical  effect  of  the  light  to  one- tenth  of  its  original  in- 
tensity was  only  9*212  inches:  hence  it  appears  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  active  rays  are  absorbed  during  the  production  of 
a  given  chemical  effect. 

With  light  from  different  sources,  analogous  results  were  ob- 
tained, but  the  amount  absorbed  was  found  to  vary  with  the  source 
of  the  light.  For  instance,  the  diffused  zenith  light  of  a  cloudless 
sky  in  the  morning  was  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  intensity  by 
transmission  through  1794  inches  of  chlorine,  and  through  2894 
inches  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen ;  the  absorbent  action 
of  chlorine  upon  the  chemical  rays  of  difiused  daylight  being 
much  more  energetic  than  on  those  emitted  by  burning  coal-gas. 
Observations  made  with  evening  light  showed  that  a  depth  of 
0776  inch  of  chlorine  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  chemical  power 
to  one-tenth  of  that  possessed  by  the  incident  light.  The  rela- 
tive thickness  of  the  stratum  of  chlorine  required  to  produce  an 
equal  reduction  in  the  chemical  power  of  the  incident  light  was 
therefore  the  following  : — 

Inch's. 

A  flame  of  ooal  gas 6*833 

Reflected  zenith  light  (morning) 1*794 

Reflected  zenith  light  (evening) o  776 

• 

(127  s)  It  was  stated  more  than  60  years  ago  by  Bitter,  and 
the  observation  has  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  that  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  produce  opposite 
chemical  effects,  though  the  violet  extremity  appears  greatly  to 
predominate  in  power.  If,  for  example,  paper  soaked  in  argentic 
nitrate  be  partially  blackened  by  exposure  to  diffused  daylight,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  portion 
upon  which  the  violet  end  falls  speedily  becomes  much  darker, 
while  the  portion  beneath  the  red  rays  assumes  a  brick-red  hue. 
If  the  spectrum  be  thrown  upon  white  paper  coated  with  argentic 
nitrate,  and  diffused  daylight  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  &U 
upon  it,  the  spot  where  the  red  rays  fall  retains  its  whiteness, 
while  the  rest  of  the  paper  speedily  darkens.     It  thus  appears, 
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that  by  combining  the  influence  of  two  rays  of  different  refran- 
gibilities^  effects  are  producible  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  either 
ray  separately. 

Paper  soaked  with  argentic  nitrate  and  blackened  by.  the  action  of  light,  if 
washed  over  with  a  solution  of  potasnio  iodide,  becomes  gradually  bleached  when 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight.  If  the  solar  spectrum  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  paper 
thus  prepared,  whilst  inoii«t,  and  before  it  hasi  become  bleached,  the  part  beneath 
the  violet  end  is  quickly  bleached ;  but  this  effect  is  bounded  by  a  i«harp  border 
in  the  yellow,  while  the  paper  under  the  red  end  becomes  darker.  The  phenomena 
of  phoophoresoence  also  exhibit  similar  opposition  in  the  effects  produced  by  the 
opposed  extremities  of  the  spectrum  (112). 

Claudet  {Phil.  Trans.  1847,  ^5^)  fo^^^  that  an  iodized  Daguerreotype 
plate,  when  submitted  in  the  focus  of  a  camera  to  the  red  image  of  the  8un  as 
seen  through  a  London  fog,  became  subsequently  whitened  on  exposure  to  the 
▼apour  of  mercury,  in  all  parts  except  in  the  track  traversed  by  the  image  of  the 
sun — ^thia  portion  continued  to  be  perfectly  black.  In  another  experiment,  a 
plate  was  covered  with  black  lace,  and  exposed  to  diffused  daylight :  after  a  few 
minutes'  exposure,  the  lace  was  removed,  one-half  of  the  plate  was  then  covered 
with  an  opaque  screen,  the  other  half  with  a  red  glass,  and  the  exposure  was  con- 
tinned  for  a  short  time :  in  the  mercury  box  the  red  half  continued  to  be  black, 
whilst  on  the  other  portion  the  image  of  the  lace  was  distinctly  traced.  The 
photogpraphic  effect  at  first  produced  over  the  whole  plate  had  in  fact  been 
neutralized  by  the  red  glass.*  A  pleasing  variation  of  the  last  experiment  was 
made  by  exposing  an  iodized  plate  to  diffused  daylight,  then  covering  it  with  a 
piece  of  black  Isce,  and  screening  it  with  a  red  glass ;  a  negative  picture  was  now 
developed  in  the  mercury  box,  the  red  glass  having  destroyed  ail  photographic  action 
except  on  those  parts  screened  by  the  lace.  Orange  and  yellow  glasses  give 
similar  results.  Afler  exposing  a  plate  to  daylight,  and  then  submitting  it  to  thei 
action  of  red  glass,  it  again  becomes  sensitive  to  light,  so  that,  as  Claudet  ob- 
serves, it  is  no  longer  needful  to  prepare  the  plates  in  a  dark  chamber,  since,  if 
placed  beneath  a  covering  of  red  glass,  they  are  always  ready  for  immediate  use 
— even  though  subsequently  to  their  preparation  they  may  have  been  for  some 
time  exposed  to  solar  light. 

But  though  the  red  and  yellow  glass  have  the  power  of  completely  coun- 
teracting the  effect  of  the  radiation  of  the  more  refrangible  rajs,  they  have  a 
peculiar  effect  of  their  own.  The  neutralizing  power  of  the  red  ray  is  exerted 
more  slowly  than  the  photographic  effect  of  the  white  light,  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  1 00  to  i ;  that  of  the  yellow  ray  was  found  to  be  about  that  of 
10  to  I. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  the  colour  of  objects  must 
exert  a  material  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  photographic  image  produced. 
Reds  and  yellows,  from  the  want  of  chemical  energy  in  the  less  refrangible  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  will  be  characterized  by  absence  of  photographic  action  in 
the  image,  and  will  be  represented  by  black  spots,  which  often  produce  singular 
disfigurement  in  portraits.  Yellow  freckles,  for  instance,  on  the  skin  of  the 
face  are  accurately  copied,  but  are  depicted  in  the  portraits  as  black  spots. 
Much  judgment  and  knowledge  are  therefore  required  in  selecting  a  dress  of  a 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  results  obtained  by  coloured  media 
are  liable  to  ambiguity,  for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  light  transmitted  through 
them  it  homogeneous  (105) ;  the  effects  are  liable  to  become  complicated  from 
the  intermixture  of  results  produced  by  rays  firom  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
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colour  which  is  adapted  to  produce  a  suitAble  depth  and  contrast  of  tint  in  the 
photograph. 

(127  t)  Action  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  on  Vegetable  Colours. — 
This  subject  has  been  particularly  examined  by  Herschel  (Phil. 
Trans,  1842^  188).  White  paper  coloured  with  various  vegetable 
juices  was  subjected  by  him  to  the  influence  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum^  and  in  some  cases  these  papers  were  washed  over  with 
solutions  of  metallic  salts.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  experiments : 
— I.  That  the  action  of  light  is  in  almost  all  cases  of  a  nature 
to  obliterate  the  colour ;  or  if  it  does  not  entirely  bleach  it^  a 
faint  residual  tint  is  left^  upon  which  it  has  little  further  action. 
The  older  the  paper  or  the  tincture^  the  more  decided  is  this  re* 
sidual  tint^  which  is  probably  the  result  of  an  oxidizing  action  upon 
the  colouring  material^  independent  of  the  action  of  light.  2.  The 
action  is  confined  to  luminous  rays  of  the  spectrum — ofiering  in 
this  respect  a  marked  difference  between  these  actions  and  those 
produced  upon  the  metallic  compounds.  3.  The  rays  which  are 
most  effective  in  destroying  a  given  tint  are  in  many  cases  those 
which  are  complementary  (105)  to  the  tint  destroyed.  Orange- 
yellows^  for  instance^  are  bleached  most  powerfully  by  the  blue 
rays :  blues  by  the  red^  orange^  and  yellow  rays ;  and  purples  and 
pinks  by  the  yellow  and  green  rays. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEAT. 


§  I.  Ea^ansion. — Measurement  of  Temperature. — §  II.  Means  of 
maintaining  Equilibrium  of  Temperature. — §  III.  Specific 
Heat,  Latent  Heat. — §  IV.  Heat  of  Combination. 

( 1 28)  General  Effects  of  Heat. — Upon  the  due  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  applications  of  heat^  much  of  the  successful 
prosecution  of  chemical  research  depends.  There  is  scarcely  a 
chemical  operation  in  which  heat  is  not  either  emitted^  absorbed^ 
or  purposely  applied  to  produce  the  required  result.  Heat  in  one 
mode  of  its  manifestation  presents  the  closest  analogy  with  lights 
which  it  very  generally  accompanies.  In  this  condition  it  is 
known  as  radiant  heat :  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  main  supply 
of  heat  is  transmitted  from  the  sun  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is^  however^  after  heat  has  fallen  upon  the  surface  of  an 
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object  and  has  become  absorbed^  that  itg  most  important  effects 
are  manifested.  It  is  only  then  that  the  sensation  of  warmth  is 
experienced ;  then  it  is  that  expansion  takes  place  in  the  heated 
body ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  or 
of  evaporation  may  ensue.  Heat  may  also^  after  its  absorption^ 
be  again  transmitted  from  the  heated  body^  by  secondary  radiation^ 
to  other  objects  around^  or  it  can  be  propagated  more  slowly  by 
conduction  from  particle  to  particle  through  the  mass. 

Other  most  important  effects  of  heat  are  seen  in  the  change 
of  state  in  bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  and  from  the  liquid 
to  the  gaseous  condition.  Whenever  a  solid  becomes  liquid^  or 
a  liquid  becomes  converted  into  vapour^  the  change  is  attended 
with  the  disappearance  of  a  quantity  of  heat^  which  is  perfectly 
definite ;  for  instance^  a  pound  of  ice  in  undergoing  liquefaction 
always  requires  a  uniform  quantity  of  heat  to  produce  this  effect ; 
the  water  obtained  appears  to  be  no  warmer  than  the  ice ;  but 
the  heat^  though  it  for  a  time  ceases  to  affect  the  senses,  is  not 
lost^  for  it  reappears  when  the  water  passes  back  into  the  state 
of  ice.  The  heat  which  disappears  in  liquefaction  is  said  to  have 
become  latent ;  and  it  again  becomes  sensible  as  the  solid  condi- 
tion is  resumed.  Finally^  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced  by  the  chemical  actions  of  definite  amounts  of  matter 
upon  each  other  is  definite,  whether  the  chemical  action  occur 
rapidly  or  slowly. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  heat^  the  subject  may  therefore 
naturally  be  subdivided  into  four  sections : — 

The  first  of  these  embraces  the  phenomena  of  expannouy  and 
their  application  to  the  measurement  of  temperature^  including  the 
principle  of  the  thermometer  and  the  pyrometer :  the  second  refers 
to  the  modes  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  sustained 
or  restored — ^viz.^  by  conduction^  by  convection^  and  by  radiation : 
the  third  relates  to  heai  of  fluidity  and  mporizationj  including  the 
processes  of  congelation  and  liquefaction^  and  those  of  ebullition 
and  evaporation^  as  weU  as  the  phenomena  of  specific  beat :  whilst 
the  fourth  embraces  heat  of  combination,  or  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation of  the  heat  evolved  by  chemical  action. 

Before  passing  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  advantageous  to  review  briefly  the  principal 
means  at  our  command  (or  proouring  a  supply  of  heat  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

(129)  Sourcei  of  Beat. — i.  The   sun   obviously  affords   the 
main  supply  of  warmth  to  the  globe.     It  may  fmmish  some  aid 
towards  a  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  heat  continually 
1  s 
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emanating  from  the  sun^  when  we  state  that^  calculating  from  the 
mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun^  and  from  the  area  which 
the  earth  exposes  to  the  solar  rays^  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
reaches  the  earth  is  not  at  any  given  moment  more  than  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  millionth  part  of  that  ema- 
nating from  the  sun. 

2.  There  are,  however,  many  other  sources  whence  heat  may 
be  procured.  Friction  is  one  of  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
supply  of  heat  from  this  source  is  apparently  unlimited.  Some 
savage  nations  employ  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  fire ;  and  it  is  known  among  ourselves  that  the 
axles  of  wheels  and  other  parts  of  machinery  exposed  to  rapid 
motion  combined  with  pressure,  are  liable  to  become  so  much  heated 
as  to  char  or  ignite  the  woodwork  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  friction, 
the  following  experiments  were  instituted  by  Bumford  {Phil.  Traiu,  1 798,  p.  80) : 
— A  brass  cannon,  weighing  113  lb.,  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally  with  a 
pressure  of  about  10,000  lb.  against  a  blunt  steel  borer,  at  the  rate  of  32  revo- 
lutions per  minute ;  in  half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  metal  had  risen  from 
15°  C.  to  55°;  this  heat  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  raised  5  lb.  of 
water  from  o^  to  100^  C.  The  experiment  was  subsequently  varied  by  placing 
the  cannon  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  friction  was  again  applied ;  in  this  case, 
18}  lb.  of  water  at  15°  C.  were  actually  made  to  boil  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calculated  by  Bumford  to  be  somewhat  greater  than 
that  given  out  during  the  same  period  by  the  burning  of  nine  wax  candles 
each  f  inch  in  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  extrication  of  heat 
by  friction  was  afforded  in  an  experiment  by  Davy,  in  which  two 
pieces  of  ice,  made  to  rub  against  each  other  in  vacuo,  at  a  tem- 
perature below  0°  C,  were  melted  by  the  heat  developed  at  the 
surfaces  of  contact. 

The  experiments  of  Joule  [Phil,  Trans,  1850,  p.  61)  appear 
to  show  that  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  friction  is 
dependent  simply  upon  the  amount  of  force  expended,  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  rubbed  together.  He  found, 
as  a  mean  of  forty  closely  concordant  experiments,  that  when  water 
was  agitated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  paddle-wheel,  made  to 
revolve  by  the  descent  of  a  known  weight,  the  temperature  of  i  lb. 
of  water  was  raised  1°  F.  by  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  force 
suflBcient  to  raise  77a  lb.  to  the  height  of  i  foot.  When  cast- 
iron  was  rubbed  against  iron,  the  force  required  to  raise  i  lb.  of 
water  i®  F.  was  found,  as  a  mean  of  twenty  experiments,  to  be 
about  775  lb.;  and  by  the  agitation  of  mercury  by  means  of  an 
iron  paddle-wheel  it  was  found  to  be  774  lb. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  was — ^that  the 
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quantity  of  Ksat  capable  of  raising  the  temperatare  of  i  lb.  of 
water  (bstwesn  55°  and  60°)  by  i*  F.  requires  for  its  evolution 
the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  adequate  to  lift  772  lb.  t 
foot.  This  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  metrical  system  as 
follows : — A  unit  of  heat,  or  the  heat  capable  of  rais- 
ing 1  gramme  of  water  i"  C,  ia  equivalent  to  a  force  "^'  ^  '^' 
which  would  lift  423*55  grammes  through  a  height 
of  I  metre. 

The  apparata*  cmplajred  in  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  heat  given  out  during  the  friction  of  water  oooaiated  of  a  brass 
piiddle-wheel  rumiafaed  with  eight  acta  of  vanes,  revolving  be- 
tween four  sets  of  utationary  vansn.  Fig.  114,  No.  r,  ahow»  1 
vertical  section  of  the  paddle,  and  No.  a  a  transverse  section  o 
the  vessel  and  paddle.  This  paddle  wm  fitted  securely  into  1 
copper  vessel,  c,  fig.  1 1^,  provided  with  a  lid  in  which  were  tivt 
apertures,  one  allowing  the  pasMge  of  the  axis  without  actuHl 
<»ntact  with  it,  the  otiier  t,  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer 
fp^aated  to  handredths  of  a  degree  F.  A  weighed  qnnDtity  of 
water  was  introdaced  luto  the  vessel,  or  calorimeter,  C,  and  its  ' 
temperature  ascertained  with  minute  preoision.  The  amount  of  / 
heat  produced  was  ascertained  by  t^aio  observing  the  tea 
rotare  of  the  water  in  c,  with  the  eame  precision,  at  the  close  \ 
of  each  experiment.  In  order  to  prevent  Iokb  of  heat  b;  ci 
daction,  the  vessel  W)u  suppartiid  upon  a  wooden  stool,  and  con- 
nected by  a  piece  of  boxwood,  b,  with  the  apparatus  for  prolucing  rotation 
Motion  wan  given  to  the  axis  by  the  descent  of  two  leaden  weights,  one  of  wh:cl 
is  shown  at  W,  fig.  1 1  j.     Them  weights  were  suspended  by  strings  over  tit' 
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wooden  pulleys,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  p,  resting  on  friction  rollers,  /  /, 
ind  the  pulleys  were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  the  roller  r,  which,  by  means 
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of  a  pin,  ooxdd  be  readily  oonneeted  with,  or  detached  from  the  calorimeter,  c. 
The  descent  of  the  weights  was  meaenred  on  the  scale,  8. 

A  similar,  but  smaller  apparatus,  made  of  iron  instead  of  brass,  with  six 
rotatory  and  eight  stationary  vanes,  was  used  for  measuring  the  heat  produced 
by  the  friction  of  mercury.  The  apparatus  for  measuring  the  heat  produced  by 
the  friction  of  solids,  consisted  of  a  vertical  axis  carrying  a  bevelled  cast-iron 
wheel,  against  which  a  stationary  bevelled  wheel  was  premed  by  a  lever ;  the 
wheels  were  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  filled  with  mercury. 

The  rise  of  temperature  in  each  experiment  amounted  in  the  case  of  water  to 
about  0^*3 13  C,  or  0*^*563  F.  In  the  case  of  mercury,  the  mean  rise  during  each 
experiment  in  one  series  was  1^*339  C,  or  2*^*41  F.,  and  in  case  of  oast-iron,  it 
was  3**"39  C,  or  4**'3  F. 

3.  Percussion,  wluch  is  a  combiDation  of  friction  and  compres- 
sion^ is  a  method  of  eliciting  heat  which  is  frequently  practised^  as 
is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  common  steel  and  flint,  where  the  com- 
pression extricates  heat  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  detached  portions 
of  steel.  In  firing  iron  shot  against  an  iron  target,  as  in  the 
artillery  trials  at  Shoeburyness,  a  sheet  of  flame  is  commonly  seen 
at  the  moment  of  the  collision,  owing  to  the  arrest  of  motion  in 
the  projectile,  and  its  manifestation  in  the  form  of  heat.  Mr. 
Whitworth  has  indeed  employed  iron  shells  which  are  exploded 
simply  by  the  heat  developed  by  the  concussion  on  striking  the 
surface  of  the  iron  target.  It  is  a  practice  not  uncommon  among 
blacksmiths,  to  show  their  agility  and  dexterity  by  hammering  a 
piece  of  cold  iron  on  the  anvil  until  it  becomes  red-hot  from  the 
heat  extricated  by  compression.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that 
iron  once  treated  in  this  way  cannot  again  be  made  red-hot  by 
hammering  unless  it  has  been  subsequently  heated  in  the  forge. 
Many  other  similar  instances  might  be  adduced ;  in  the  rolling  of 
brass  and  of  copper,  for  example,  the  bars,  as  they  issue  from  the 
rollers,  between  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure,  become  much  heated,  although  they  were  quite  cold  when 
they  entered  the  rolling  mill. 

4.  Another  source  usually  resorted  to  for  procuring  heat  arti- 
ficially is  chemical  action.  Whenever  this  occurs  with  high  in- 
tensity, heat  is  evolved,  and  it  is  very  generally  accompanied  by 
extrication  of  light,  of  which  a  common  fire  affords  the  best  prac- 
tical illustration.  The  chemical  actions  which  are  constantly  going 
on  in  living  animals  are  also  never-ceasing  sources  of  a  regidated 
emission  of  heat,  and  they  differ  only  from  those  of  the  furnace  in 
the  more  moderate  and  subdued  amount  of  heat  emitted  in  a  given 
time  and  in  a  given  space.  The  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  the 
combination  of  definite  weights  of  the  bodies  which  unite  is  per- 
fectly definite  in  amount.    (199  ei  seq.) 

5.  Accumulated  electricity  is  another  source  of  intense  heat. 
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6.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  heat^  Ponillet 
(Ann.  de  Ckimie^  II.  xx.  141)  has  shown  that  the  simple  act  of 
motstening  any  dry  substance  is  attended  with  slight  yet  constant 
disengagement  of  heat.  With  bodies  of  mineral  origin^  when 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  extent  of 
aurfsM^^  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  from  0^*3  to 
i^  C. ;  but  with  some  vegetable  and  animal  substances^  such  as 
cotton^  thready  hair^  wool^  ivory^  and  well-dried  paper^  a  rise  of 
temperature  varying  from  1°  to  even  6^  C.  has  been  observed. 

7.  Besides  these  sources  of  heat  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  nucleus  of  intensely  heated  matter  within  the  body 
of  the  earth  itself,  although  it  has  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
superficial  temperature  of  the  globe.  If  a  thermometer  be  buried 
from  10  to  12  metres  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  undergo 
no  change  with  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  but  on  proceeding 
to  greater  depths  the  thermometer  is  foimd  to  rise  progressively, 
though  not  quite  uniformly  at  all  places.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
on  the  average  this  increase  of  temperature  is  i^  C.  for  every 
27*4  metres  of  descent,*  and  if  this  rate  of  progression  be  con- 
tinued uniformly  as  the  depth  increases,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
55^  C.  or  100^  F.  per  mile ;  so  that  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
the  temperature  would  be  as  high  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  at 
the  depth  of  40  miles,  a  temperature  of  2204^  C.  (4000^  F.)  would 
be  attained,  considerably  beyond  the  melting  point  of  cast-iron  or 
even  of  platinum.  The  existence  of  this  central  heat,  which  rises 
to  a  degree  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  rocky  constituents  of  the 
earth's  crust,  is  abundantly  manifested  in  the  torrents  of  melted 
lava  which  are  from  time  to  time  poured  forth  in  volcanic 
eruptions ;  and  the  occurrence,  at  great  depths,  of  rocks  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  igneous  action,  attests  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  This  central  heat  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  surface  by  the  low  conducting  power  of  the 
envelope  composing  the  strata  upon  the  surface. 

(130)  Nature  of  Heat — Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat, — Two 
principal  views  of  the  nature  of  heat  have  been  entertained  since 
experimental  science  has  been  actively  cultivated.  One  of  those 
views,  which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  phenomena  of  latent  heat 
and  chemical  combination,  regards  heat  as  an  extremely  subtle 


*  Cordier  oonsiden  i^  C.  in  25  metre«,  or  i^  F.  in  45  feet,  not  too  high  an 
ettimate.  The  inoresM  of  temperature  in  six  of  the  deepest  mines  of  Northam- 
herland  and  Dorham  is  i"*  F.  for  44.  feet ;  in  the  Saxon  argentiferous  lead  mines,  it 
was  found  to  be  i  in  60  feet,  and  the  same  increase  of  temperature  was  observed 
in  boring  the  well  of  Qienelle  at  Paris.— (Ljrell»  Prine.  GeoL  7th  ed.  p.  514.) 
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material  agent^  the  particles  of  which  are  endowed  with  high  self- 
repulsion^  are  attracted  by  matter^  but  are  not  influenced  by 
gravity.  On  the  other  theory  heat  is  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  molecular  motions  or  yibrations. 

The  latter  view  was  powerfully  advocated  by  Count  Rumford, 
and  by  Davy^  who^  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century^  insti- 
tuted an  important  series  of  experiments  upon  the  production  of 
heat  by  friction.  Many  philosophers  were  subsequently  induced 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  vibratory  nature  of  heat  as  maintained 
by  these  eminent  men.  The  opinions  of  Davy  upon  this  subject 
are  thus  stated  by  him  in  his  treatise  on  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  95. 
'  It  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat^  if  it 
be  supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
vibratory  motion^  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving  with 
the  greatest  velocity^  and  through  the  greatest  space ;  that  in  fluids 
and  elastic  fluids^  besides  the  vibratory  motion^  which  must  be  con- 
ceived greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  motion  round  their 
own  axes,  with  different  velocities,  the  particles  of  elastic  fluids 
moving  with  the  greatest  quickness ;  and  that  in  etherial  substances 
the  particles  move  round  their  own  axes,  and  separate  from  each 
other,  penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space.  Temperature  may 
be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocities  of  the  vibrations ;  in- 
crease of  capacity,  on  the  motion  being  performed  in  greater  space ; 
and  the  diminution  of  temperature  during  the  conversion  of  solids 
into  fluids  or  gases,  may  be  explained  on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of 
vibratory  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  particles 
round  their  axes,  at  the  moment  when  the  body  becomes  fluid  or 
aeriform,  or  from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  particles  through  greater  space.' 

The  experiments  of  Joule  on  the  deflnite  amount  of  heat  de- 
veloped by  friction  {Phil,  Trans.  J  850)  have  recalled  the  attention 
of  philosophers  to  these  views ;  and  the  mathematical  theory  of 
heat  propounded  by  S.  Carnot,  in  accordance  with  them,  has 
undergone  recent  revision,  particularly  by  Clausius,  Rankine,  and 
W.  Thomson,  in  consequence  of  which  the  hypothesis  involved  in 
the  term  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  has  been  favourably  re- 
ceived. Upon  this  view,  although  the  ideas  of  Davy  quoted  above 
have  been  adopted  with  extensions  and  modifications  by  some 
writers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  particular  kind  of  motion 
in  the  interior  of  bodies  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  heat,  but  only  to  suppose  that  a 
motion  of  the  particles  exists,  and  that  the  heat  is  a  measure  of  the 
vis  viva  of  this  motion.     The  important  principle  of  the  theory 
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is  this : — In  all  cases  where  mechanical  effect  is  produced  by  heat, 
a  quantity  of  heat  is  used  up,  proportional  to  the  mechanical  effect 
produced :  and,  conoersely,  the  same  quantity  of  heat  can  be  again 
generated  by  the  expenditure  of  just  so  much  mechanical  effect, 

Tyndall^  in  his  work  on  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion, 
has  applied  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  to  the  explanation  of 
many  of  its  phenomena  with  great  ingenuity  and  clearness.  The 
chemical  considerations,  which  are  indeed  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  this  theory,  are,  however,  only  incidentally  touched 
upon  by  him.  A  simple  view  of  the  mathematical  considerations 
involved  is  given  by  B.  Stewart  in  his  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat, 

§  I.  Expansion — measurement  op  temperature. 

(131)  Difference  between  Heat  and  Temperature. — ^The  effect 
of  a  hot  or  of  a  cold  substance  upon  our  sensations  enables  us  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  othejr;  but  the  impression  thus 
produced  is  only  comparative,  and  affords  no  exact  criterion  of 
the  amount  of  heat,  the  sensation  produced  being  referable  to 
the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  substance 
is  applied  at  the  particular  moment.  Heat  and  cold  are,  in  fact, 
merely  relative  terms ;  cold  implying  not  a  negative  quality  anta- 
gonistic to  heat,  but  simply  the  absence  of  heat  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  It  is  singular  that  intense  cold  produces  the  same 
sensation  as  intense  heat;  and  a  freezing  mixture,  as  well  as 
boiling  water,  will  blister  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Heat  produces  no  alteration  in  the  weights  of  bodies ;  conse- 
quently the  balance  cannot  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  its 
amount.  All  bodies,  however,  when  heated,  acquire  an  increase 
in  bulk,  and  return  to  their  original  dimensions  in  cooling,  and 
the  measure  of  the  amount  of  expansion  is  universally  employed 
as  the  measure  of  temperature. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  terms  heal 
and  temperature,  which  are  applied  to  indicate  very  different  things. 
By  the  term  heat  is  meant,  in  philosophical  language,  the  power, 
whatever  it  be,  which  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  warmth ;  by 
temperature  is  meant  the  energy  with  which  the  heat  in  a  body 
tends  to  transfer  itself  to  other  bodies.  In  other  words,  the  tem- 
perature of  a  body  is  that  modification  of  heat  which  is  percep- 
tible to  the  senses  or  can  be  measured  by  the  thermometer.  If 
two  or  more  masses  of  matter,  of  the  same  or  of  different  kinds, 
such  as  mercury,  oil,  water,  or  spirit  of  wine,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  a  thermometer,  cause  the  mercury  which  this  instru- 
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ment  contains  to  stand  at  the  same  -povat,  they  are  said  to  have 
the  same  temperature.  Bnt  the  temperature  of  a  body  affords 
no  indication  of  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  which  it  contains.  A 
pint  of  spring  water  may  raise  a  thermometer  to  the  same  degree 
as  a  gallon  of  the  same  water^  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger 
quantity  of  the  liquid  contains  the  greater  amount  of  heat.  Again, 
suppose  a  thermometer  to  stand  in  water  at  40^  in  one  instance, 
and  at  80^  in  another,  in  equal  quantities  of  the  liquid ;  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  latter  case  the  water  is  twice 
as  hot  as  in  the  former.  The  zero  of  the  thermometer  scale  does 
not  indicate  the  complete  absence  of  heat,  which  may  be  abstracted 
continuously  from  bodies  even  though  they  may  have  been  already 
cooled  to  0°. 

(132)  Expansion  qf  Solids. — Solids,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  exertion  of  cohesion  among  their  particles,  expand  less  for 
equal  elevations  of  temperature  than  either  liquids  or  gases.  Solids 
generally  expand  uniformly  in  all  directions,  and  on  cooling  return 
to  their  original  shape.  Lead,  however,  is  so  soft  that  its  particles 
slide  over  each  other  in  the  act  of  expansion,  and  do  not  return  to 
their  original  position.  A  leaden  pipe  of  a  few  feet  long,  if  used 
for  conveying  steam,  becomes  permanently  lengthened  by  some 
inches  in  a  short  time ;  and  the  leaden  flooring  of  a  sink  which 
often  receives  hot  water  becomes,  in  the  course  of  use,  thrown  up 
into  ridges  and  puckers. 

Mitscherlich  {J?oggendorff*9  Awn.  x.  137)  has  discovered  that 
all  those  crystals  which  possess  a  doubly  refincting  action  upon 
light,  expand  unequally  in  different  directions  when  heated.  The 
shape  of  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  for  instance,  is  slightly  altered 
when  heated :  the  obtuse  angles  become  more  acute,  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  each  other  becomes  lessened 
8^^  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  o^  to  100^  C.  The 
crystal  elongates  most  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  and  in- 
deed it  actually  contracts  at  the  same  time  in  directions  at  right 
angles  to  this.  Such  crystals,  however,  form  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  the  bulk  of  bodies  is  increased  by  heat.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  a  crystal  of  calc-spar 
increases  in  bulk  between  o^  and  100^  C,  to  the  extent  of  i  part 
in  510. 

Different  solids  expand  very  unequally  for  equal  additions  of 
heat :  sdnc,  for  example,  dilates  much  more  than  iron,  and  iron 
more  than  glass.  The  total  expansion  of  a  body  may  be  obtained 
very  nearly  by  multiplying  the  linear  expansion  (or  expansion  in 
length)  by  3.     The  following  table  gives  some  measurements  of 
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the  expansion  both  in  length  and  in  bulk  which  is  experienced  by 
various  solid  bodies : — 

Expansion  of  Solids, 


z,ooo,ooo  Pwrto  it 
o°  C.  or  3^  F. 


English  Flint  GiaM 
GbuM  tube  (Frenoh) 

Platinum 

Palladium 
Untempered  Steel 
Antimony 

Iron ... 

Bismuth 

€h>ld • 

Copper     

Brass       

Silver      

Tin  (East  India) 

i<eaci»a,  ' 

Zinc ... 


•• •     ••  • 


At  xoo**  G.  or 
axa<*  F. 

become, 


1000,811 
1*000,861 
1*000,884 
I'0OI,0O0 
1*001,079 
1*001,083 
1*001,182 
I '001,393 
1*001,466 

iooi,ji8 
1*001,866 
1*001,909 

1001,937 
1*002,848 
1*002,942 


Expanilon, 


In  Length. 


n  1248 
n  1 148 
n  1131 
n  1000 
n    926 

846 
718 
682 

582 

n  524 
n    516 

n  351 
n    340 


In  Balk. 


I  in  416 
J  in  382 
I  in  377 
I  in  333 
I  in  309 
I  in  307 
I  in  282 
I  in  239 
I  in  227 
I  in  194 
I  in  179 
I  in  175 
I  in  172 
I  in  117 
I  in  113 


Anthority. 


Lav.  &  Laplaoe 

iDulone 
and  PeSt 
WoUaston 
Lav.  &  Laplaoe 
Sroeaton 
Dulong&  Petit 
Smeaton 
Lav.  &  Laplaoe 
Dulong&  Petit 

Lavoisier 

and 
Laplaoe 

Smeaton 


The  following  results^  which  were  obtained  by  Danielle  with 

bars  heated  in  a  cylinder  of  baked  black-lead  ware^  and  measured 

by  his  pyrometer  scale  (140)^  show  the  expansion  of  certain  solids 

at  high  temperatures.     {Phil,  Trans,  1831^  p.  456.) 

* 

Linear  Expansion  of  Solids, 


ifioofioo  Parte  at  i6°  C.  or 
6a»F. 

At  ioo<*  G.  or 
9ie«  F. 

At35o<*G.  or 

At  Facing  Point 

Black-lead  Ware     ... 

1000244 

1000703 

Wedgwood  Ware    ... 

1000735 

1002995 

Platinum 

1000735 

1002995 

( 1009926  maximum, 
/      but  not  fused. 

Iron  (Wrought) 

1000984 

1004483 

1  1018378  to  the  fusing 
\     point  of  cast-iron. 

Iron  (Cast)      

1000893 

1003943 

1016389 

viOld ...       ... 

1001025 

1004238 

Copper     

IOOT43O 

ioo6.:;47 

1024376 

Silver      

1001626 

1006886 

1020640 

Zinc •     

1002480 

1008527 

1012621 

J  lomi  ■  ■ »      ...      ..•      *•• 

1002323 

1009072 

xui   ...      ...      •«•      .*• 

IOOI472 

1003798 

The  addition  of  heat  beyond  a  certain  point  overcomes  the 
cohesion  of  the  solid^  and  it  assumes  the  liquid  form.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  required  to  effect  this  change  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  some  solids  melting  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  others. 

(133)  Eapansion  of  Liquids, — Liquids  expand  proportionately 
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much  more  rapidly  than  solids.  They  difier  also  in  expansibilitj 
to  a  much  greater  extent :  generally  the  most  volatile  are  most 
expansible.  This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  the  liquids 
obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  gases  (196),  which  are  even 
more  rapidly  dilated  by  heat  than  aeriform  bodies. 

Expansion  of  Liquids. 


Atd»C.or3a°P. 

▲t  xoo°  C.  or 
aiaop. 

Expansion. 

Anthority. 

i,ooo,oco  parts  of  Mercury  become 
„               Water          „ 

Oil 
M               Alcohol        n 

1,018,153 
1,046,600 
1,080,000 
I,III,COO 

im55    . 
I  in  21*3  J 

I  in  12*5  > 

I  in    9     ) 

Renault 
Dalton 

It  has^  however^  been  found  that  in  many  liquids  of  analogous 
chemical  composition  the  expansion  is  \erj  nearly  uniform^  if  the 
comparison  be  made^  not  at  the  same  temperature^  but  at  ^r* 
responding  temperatures,  that  is  to  say,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
boiling  point,  the  point  at  which  cohesion  is  just  about  to  yield  to 
the  repulsive  action  of  heat.  The  same  thing  has  also  been  ob- 
served between  some  liquids  which  present  no  analogies  in  their 
nature,  as  was  originally  observed  by  Gay-Lussac  in  comparing 
the  expansion  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  disulphide.  The  subject 
has  more  recently  been  investigated  with  great  care  by  Pierre 
{Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xv.  325;  xix.  193;  xx.  5;  xxi.  336;  xxxi. 
118),  and  by  Kopp  {Pogg.  AnnaL  Ixxii.  i  and  223;  Liebig's  Annal, 
xciii.  157 ;  xciv.  257 ;  and  xcv.  307).  In  most  instances  there 
is  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  results  obtained  by 
these  observers  upon  the  same  liquid.  Some  of  their  results  are 
embodied  in  the  following  table.  The  bulk  of  each  liquid  at  its 
boiling  point  is  taken  as  10,000.  The  numbers  in  the 'table  in- 
dicate the  volume  of  the  liquid,  first  at  40°  C.  below  the  boiling 
point  of  each  liquid,  and  again  at  a  still  lower  temperature,  70^  C. 
below  that  point ;  the  most  expansible  liquids  being  placed  first 
in  the  table. 

The  expansion  of  the  different  liquids  used  in  these  experi- 
ments was  determined  by  enclosing  in  tubes  similar  to  those 
employed  for  thermometers,  known  bulks  of  the  liquid  at  a 
particular  temperature,  and  measuring  the  expansion  experienced 
in  each  case,  making  the  necessary  correction  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  glass  envelope.  In  fact,  a  number  of  thermometers  were 
prepared,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  various  liquids  under 
experiment  was  substituted  as  the  expansible  material  in  place  of 
mercury. 
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lo^ooo  Parts  of  the  rollowing  Liquids 
at  their  own  Boiliug  Point. 

Volame  at 

40"  C.  or  «°  P. 

below  boiling. 

Volame  at 
7o°C.oria6°P. 
1  below  boiling. 

Ob- 
server. 

J^VHVl        .a,            ,,,             ,,,            ,,,             ,,^ 

C^HjoO 

9384 

1 

P. 

Silicic  chloride    

Si(Jl4 

9390 

9027 

ff 

Ethyl  chloride    

CjH.Cl 

9419 

^            9 

f> 

(Ethyl  acetate 

CjHjCjHjO, 

9424 

9053 

9f 

r 

Ethyl  foriniate        

c^.c;ho. 

9430 

$t 

Methyl  acetate        

CH,C,H,0, 

943' 

1J065 

99 

VMethyl  butyrate      

CHjC^HyO, 

9438 

9075 

»9 

i  Ethyl  butyrate       

(  Methyl  valerate      

CjH.C^HyO, 

9446 

9065 

tt 

CH,C.H,0, 

9445 

9084 

Kp. 

J  Methyl  bromide      

CHaBr 

9438 

P. 

( Ethyl  bromide        

CjjH^Br 

9453 

9091 

Kp. 

^  Stannic  chloride      

(  Phosphorous  chloride     ... 

SnCL 

9475 

9130 

P. 

pc;. 

9484 

9W 

» 

Benzol.. 

CeHe 

9486 

9145 

Kp. 

'Butyric  acid     

HC.HyO, 

9497 

9164 

a 

tt 

m 

Acetic  acid         

HC.H,0, 

9530 

9207 

tt 

VFormicacid      

HCHO, 

9560 

9264 

tt 

i  Methyl  iodide 

{Ethyl  iodide    

CH3I 

9494 

9163 

P. 

C,H,I 

95M 

9187 

It 

Dutch  liquid        

CjH.Cl, 

9499 

9171 

tt 

Monochlorinated       hydro- ) 
chloric  ether    J 

C,H,CI,C1 

9481 

9121 

tt 

'Monochlorinated   Dutch  ) 
Liquid ( 

CjHjCl.Cl, 

9518 

9190 

tt 

Dichlorinated  hydrochlo-  ) 
.     ric  ether       3 

C,H3CI,.C1 

9451 

9094 

» 

/Wood-spirit     

CH4O 

9488 

•  Alcohol    

C,H.O 

953<^ 

922s 

tt 

(Foudeloil        

C,H,p 

9503 

9192 

It 

Carbonic  disulphide    

CSj 

9521 

9201 

It 

SulphuroQji  etlier        

C,H,oSO, 

953<^ 

9215 

II 

Bromine      ...      

Br 

9547 

9247 

tt 

Titanic  chloride 

TiCl^ 

9553 
9560 

9247 

tt 

Arseniong  chloride      

AsCI. 

9256 

tt 

Ethylene  di brom ide    

CjH^Br, 
PBr, 

9563 

9264 

It 

Phoephoroiis  bromide 

9631 

9353 

It 

Silicic  bromide    

SiBi^ 

9627 

9340 

It 

«Y aier  .««     ...     •••     ,.,     ... 

H3O 

9747 

9637 

tt 

In  comparing  corresponding  compounds  obtained  from  wood-spirit  and  from 
alcohol  (two  homologous  organic  liqnids),  a  remarkable  parallelism  in  their  rates 
of  expansion  has  been  observed.  The  ethyl  and  methyl  acetates  correspond 
closely  with  each  other,  and  with  the  butyrates  of  the  same  substances.  The 
ethyl  and  methyl  bromides  also  correspond.  So  do  the  ethyl  and  methyl  iodides. 
Wood-spirit  and  alcohol  do  not  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  or  from  an  allied 
compound  produced  during  fermentation,  which  has  received  the  name  of  fousel 
oil ;  but  the  rates  of  expansion  of  the  homologous  butyric,  acetic,  and  formic 
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acids  differ  niher  more  widely.  Ethyl  formiate  is  metameric  with  methyl  acetate 
(that  is  to  say,  it  is  composed,  in  loo  parts,  of  the  same  chemical  elements,  in 
precisely  the  same  proportions),  and  hoth  expand  also  in  exactly  the  same  ratio ; 
but  this  uniformity  of  expansion  in  metameric  bodies  is  not  always  observable ; 
considerable  differences  are  fonnd  to  exist,  for  example,  between  the  rates  of 
expansion  of  the  metamerides  Dutch  liquid  and  monochlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether,  and  between  monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid  and  dichlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether. 

Two  elements,  however,  such  as  chlorine  and  bromine,  which  are  most  closely 
allied  in  chemical  properties,  and  which  form  compounds  possessinii^  the  same 
crystalline  form,  may  yet  combine  with  the  same  element,  and  prodaoe  liquids 
which  have  totally  different  rates  of  expansion.  For  instance,  Dutch  liquid  and 
ethylene  dibromide  differ  considerably,  and  no  correspondence  exists  between  the 
expansion  of  silicic  bromide  and  silicic  chloride. 

(134)  Expansion  of  Gases. — ^When  the  temperature  rises 
beyond  a  certain  point  in  liquids^  they  change  their  state, 
cohesion  is  entirely  overcome,  repulsion  predominates,  and  the 
aeriform  condition  supervenes.  Expansion  for  equal  increments 
of  heat  is  in  gases  far  greater  than  in  solids  or  in  liquids.  If 
the  open  extremity  of  a  tube,  on  the  other  end  of  which  a 
bulb  is  blown,  be  plunged  into  water,  the  heat  of  the  hand 
will  be  sufficient  to  dilate  the  air  in  the  bulb  so  as  to  cause 
a  part  of  the  enclosed  air  to  escape.  In  gases,  where  cohesion 
is  entirely  overcome,  no  such  variety  in  expansion  is  exhibited 
as  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  of  solids ;  and  it  may,  without 
sensible  error,  be  assumed  that  in  gases,  and  also  in  vapours  at 
considerable  distances  above  their  points  of  condensation,  the 
expansion  is  alike  in  all,  under  like  variations  of  temperature 
and  pressure.  From  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
they  increase  in  bulk  more  than  one-third,  or  l-^,  1000  parts 
at  Qp  becoming  1367  at  icx)°  C* 

(135)  Thermometers, — Whether  the  body  be  in  the  solid,  the 
liquid,  or  the  gaseous  condition,  the  expansion  is  always  propor- 
tionate to  the  heat  employed ;  and  the  same  body,  with  the  same 
initial  temperature,  always  expands  to  the  same  extent  by  the 
addition  of  the  same  amount  of  heat :  for  example,  a  substance 
at  the  temperature  of  ao®  will,  however  often  it  be  heated 
to  100°,  always  expand  to  the  same  bulk ;  and  on  cooling  to  its 
original  temperature  of  20^,  it  wiU  always  return  to  its  original 
bulk. 

By  ascertaining  exactly  the  extent  of  this  expansion,  a  ready 


*  B^naolt  {Ann.  de  Ckimie,  III.  iv.  5  and  v.  52)  and  Magnus  {lb.  III. 
iv.  330)  have  published  independent  and  elaborate  investigations  on  the  ex- 
pansion which  various  gases  undergo  on  the  application  of  heat.  According  to 
their  experiments,  the  ooefllcient  of  expansion  is  not  rigidly  uniform  for  all  gases  • 
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and  available  measure  of  temperature  is  afforded ;  and  accord- 
ingly instruments  termed  thermometers  (from  9^pfioq,  hot,  fjiirpovj 
a  measure)  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Air,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  indications,  and  the  regularity 
of  its  expansion,  would  seem  to  be  the  material  best  fitted  to 
measure  changes  of  temperature,  and  indeed  it  was 
the  substance  first  tried.  The  air  thermometer  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  with  a  narrow 
elongated  stem  dipping  into  some  liquid  (fig.  116); 
as  the  bulb  became  heated  the  air  expanded,  and 
depressed  the  liquid  in  the  stem  :  as  it  cooled  the  air 
contracted,  and  the  liquid  rose;  a  scale  attached 
to  the  stem  gave  the  amount  of  the  expansion  or 
contraction.  But  the  size  of  the  instrument  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  indications  limited  the  range 
through  which  it  could  be  employed,  and  impaired 
its  utility.  It  was  also  soon  observed  that  differences 
of  atniospheric  pressure,  entirely  independent  of  tem- 
perature, caused  an  alteration  in  the  bulk  of  the 
air:  this  may  be  seen  by  introducing  such  an  in- 
strument under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  moving  the 
handle;    very  slight  motion  causes  a  great   alteration   in  the 


the  expansion  being  greatest  for  those  which  are  most  readily  condensible,  whilst 
for  the  gases  which  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  liqaefy  them,  scarcely  any  appre* 
eiable  differences  are  observed.  The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the 
retolts  of  these  experiments : — 

JExpantum  qf  Gases  by  Heat. 


xooo  Puts  at  0  0.  or  t»°  F.  become^ 

At  100^  C.  or  axa"  F. 

Bognaolt. 

If  agniu.  ^ 

Hydrogen      

Carbonic  oxide      

Atmospheric  air    

Nitrogen       

Hydrwshloric  acid 

Carbonic  anhydride      

Nitrons  oxide       

Cyanogen      

Snlphorons  anhydride 

1366-13 
1366-88 
1367*06 
1366  82 
1368-12 
1370-99 

1371*95 
1387*67 
1390-28 

1365*669 
1366-508 

1369037 

1386*618 

For  ordinary  pnrposes,  sufficient  accuracy  is,  however,  attained  by  assaming  the 
expansion  of  gases  and  vapours  by  heat,  between  o^  C.  and  loo^  at  ^  of  the 
volume  at  0°  C. ;  this  is  equal  to  or  about  7^*7  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
or  ^4?  f<^  ^'^^  d^ee  Centigrade,  upon  Uie  bulk  occupied  by  the  gas  at 
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height  of  the  column   of  liquid  in  the    thermometer.*     This 
difficulty  Tras  obviated  by  a  modification  of  the  instrument  in 


Fig.  117. 


which  atmospheric  pressure  was  altogether 
excluded ;  two  bulbs  were  blown  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  stout  tube^  which  was  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  and  a  liquid  was  in- 
cluded in  the  stem  (fig.  117).  The  instru- 
ment in  this  form,  however,  would  not  in- 
dicate general  changes  of  temperature,  but 
only  difierences  between  the  temperature  of 
the  two  bulbs :  if  one  were  warmer  than 
the  other,  the  air  expanded  in  that  bulb 
and  drove  the  liquid  in  the  stem  towards 
the  other  bulb:  it  was  hence  termed  the 
differential  thermometer  or  thermoscope,  and 
formed,  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  an  in- 
strument of  great  sensitiveness  and  utility. 
(136)  Graduation  of  the  Thermometer.  —  The  next  great 
improvement  in  the  thermometer  was  made  by  the  Florentine 
academicians:  they  substituted  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  for 
that  of  air,  employing  spirit  of  wine  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
divided  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  arbitrarily  as  before,  by 
means  of  small  dots  of  enamel,  placed  at  equal  distances  upon 
the  tube.  As  the  scales  of  difierent  instruments  were  not 
divided  upon  any  uniform  principle,  the  results  which  they 
furnished  did  not  admit  of  direct  comparison.  This  evil  was, 
however,  remedied  by  Newton,  who  applied  Hookers  observation, 
that  the  melting  point  of  ice  always  occurs  at  a  fixed  tempera- 
ture ;  and  finding  that  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  certain 
standard  circumstances  is  equally  uniform,  he  proposed  these  as 
fixed  points,  between  which  the  scale  should  be  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  equal  parts  ,*  the  scale  being  continued  above 
and  below,  with  similar  divisions,  as  far  as  might  be  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  this  interval  has  in  difierent  countries  been 
differently  subdivided.  In  England,  Fahrenheit's  division  into 
180®  has  hitherto  been  principally  employed;  the  zero,  or  0°, 
upon  this  scale  being  32  of  these  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.     In  France,  and  generally  on  the  Continent,  the 


*  The  expatiBion  of  air,  however,  when  measured  with  due  precaution,  gives 
a  more  accurate  means  of  estimating  temperature  than  any  other  mode  hiUierto 
devised,  hut  the  application  of  air  to  this  purpose  requires  elahorate  and  special 
contrivances. 
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Centii^ade  divisioD  introduced  by  CelRim  prevails;     Fi^-  nS- 
the  interval  between    the  freezing  and  the  boiling  ~! 
points  being  subdivided  into  ioo°,  the  degrees  being    J 
connted  upwards  and  downwards  from  the  freezing    J 
point,  which  is  reckoned  o°,  the  lower  temperatuiea 
being  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  the  negative  algebraic 
sign-. 

R&umur,  whose  division  is  still  used  in  Germany 
and  Russia,  divided  the  same  interval  into  fJo°, 
making  his  zero  at  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

The  conTeraioQ  of  degrees  upon  one  scale  into 
those  of  another  -is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
following  formulie: — 

Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade,  J  (F*— 32)=C°. 

Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,  f-    0^+32=  F°. 

R&uomr  to  Fahrenheit,    f    B'^+32=F°. 

Fahrenheit  to  lUaumur,    J-  (P'-32)  =  R''. 

Centigrade  to  Reaumur,     -J-    C°=R°, 

B&umar  to  Centigrade,    -J-   R^sC". 
The    annexed    cut  (fig.  118)  exhibits  the  three 
scales   placed    side    by  side,   and   shows  the  corre- 
sponding  values    through  a  considerable   range  of 
temperature.* 

The  employment  of  spirit  of  wine  as  the  expan- 
sible liquid  for  measuring  temperature,  is  attended 
with  advantages  where  low  temperatures  are  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  spirit  of  wine  has  never  yet 
been  solidified  by  cold.  But  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature at  which  the  spirit  boils,  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied for  high  ranges  of  temperature ;  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  would  be  sufficient  to  burst  the  ther- 
mometer, in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  the 
Tapour  of  alcohol  within  the  instrument.  For  most 
purposes  mercury  is  a  more  convenient  thermo- 
metric  liquid;  it  embraces  a  considerable  range  of 
temperature,  freezing  at  —^i)°'i  C,  or  38°  below 
o"  F.,  and  not  boiling  under  350°  C,  or  662°  F.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  of  not  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
tnbes, 

(137)    Tests   of  a  Good  Thomometer, — A  good  mercurial 


*  A  table  of  the  degreeo  of  the  Centigrade  Dcale,  with. their  coniparatin 
iloM  on  that  of  Fahrenhait,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Appendix  to  tbii  Yolume. 
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thermometer  should  answer  to  the  foUowing   tests :  vhen   its 
bulb  and  stem  to  the  top  of  the  mercnirial  column  are  inuneised 
in  melting  ice,  the  top  <^  the  mercui7 
10.119.  should   indicate   exacUy  0°  C.j    when 

suspended  with  its  bnlb  and  scale  im- 
mersed in  the  steam  of  water  boiling 
in  a  metallic  vessel,  as  represented  in 
fig.  119  (the  barometer  standing  at 
^(So™"-),  the  mercury  should  remain 
stationary  at  100°  C.  When  the  instm- 
ment  is  inverted,  the  mercury  should 
fill  the  tube,  and  fall  with  a  metallic 
I  click,  thus  showing  the  perfect  ezclu> 
sion  of  air.  The  value  of  the  degrees 
throughout  the  tube  should  be  uni- 
form :  to  ascertain  this,  a  little  cylinder 
of  mercury  may  be  detached  from  the 
column  by  a  slight  jerk,  and  on  in- 
clioing  the  tube  it  may  be  made  to 
pass  from  one  portion  of  the  bore  to 
another.  If  the  scale  be  properly  graduated,  the  column  will 
occupy  an  equal  number  of  degrees  in  all  parts  of  the  tube.* 

The  expansion  of  which  a  thermometer  thus  takes  cognisance 
is  not  the  entire  expansion  of  the  mercury,  but  the  difference 
between  the  expansion  of  the  mercuiy  and  of  the  glass ;  both 
expand,  but  the  mercury  expands  the  more  rapidly  of  the  two, 
and  the  column  of  metal  therefore  rises  in  the  stem  of  the 
instrument. 

If  •  thencoiaeter  be  gradoBted  iimnedtstely  ailer  it  hu  been  lealed,  it  is 
liable  to  mcleTgo  a  alight  sltOTation  in  tbe  fixed  points  of  the  scale,  owing  to  tho 
gradaal  oODtnotiiHi  of  the  bulb,  which  does  not  •tUin  iti  permaiieDt  dimenaions 
until  tiAor  s  lapee  of  n*eral  montha.  From  this  dianmstajKM,  the  freesing  point 
inaj  become  elevated  from  ^  to  J  a  degree  C- ;  and  tbni  the  graduationi  throogh- 
out  the  Male  wonld  indiuat«  a  temperatnre  higher  than  the  true  one  by  the  amount 
of  the  error.  In  Kome  thennometere,  even  after  long  nw,  the  bulb,  aa  Despretz 
and  Pierre  have  ibown,  after  expoanre  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
water,  doe*  not,  on  oooling,  contract  at  once  to  ita  proper  dimenuoiu ;  and  th^ 
a  temporsij  diaplac^ment  of  the  graduation  and  depreuion  of  the  &eeziag  pcunt 


*  In  aconiate  obaervations,  when  the  oohnnn  of  mercurj  u  tb  ataaa  of  tL* 
inatniment  i«  exposed  to  a  temperature  different  from  that  of  the  bulb,  a  cor- 
teotion  moat  be  made  on  tbia  account.  If  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  be 
placed  in  the  ateain  of  boiling  water  while  the  atem  projecta  into  the  atino* 
Bphere,  and  u  of  the  temperatnre  aaj  of  ij'C,  an  error  exceeding  i'-^  C. 
might  eaailj  be  made.  Wherever  it  la  practicable  the  whole  colamu  of  mercury 
•hoold  be  iwaed  to  the  mua  temperature  aa  the  bulb. 
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below  the  mark,  owing  to  a  temporary  dilatation  of  the  bulbi  is  caused  every 
time  snch  instruments  are  heated  to  loo^  C. 

(138)  Different  forma  of  Thermometer, — The  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  thermometers  are  used^  necessarily 
demands  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form.  It  is  desirable^ 
for  delicate  experiments^  to  reduce  the  mass  of  the  instrument^ 
in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  its 
temperature  to  that  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
contact;  but  where  minute  subdivisions  of  a  degree  require 
notice^  it  is  better  to  employ  a  thermometer  with  a  large  bulb 
and  a  fine  bore.  A  useful  form  of  the  instrument  is  the  self- 
registering  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer. — ^The  common 
maximum  thermometer^  or  that  of  Rutherford^  conmsts  of  a 
mercurial  thermometer^  with  a  horizontal  stem^  in  the  bore  of 
which  a  small  piece  of  steel  wire  is  included  above  the  mercury. 
As  the  mercury  expands  it  pushes  the  steel  before  it^  and  when 
the  mercury  contracts^  and  recedes  towards  the  bulb^  the  wire  does 
not  foUow  it.  The  minimum  temperature  is  observed  bj  means  of  a 
spirit  thermometer^  arranged  like  the  mercurial  one^  but  the  index 
consists  of  a  small  piece  of  enamel^  sunk  below  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  column.  As  the  spirit  descends^  it  carries  the  index 
with  it  by  capillary  adhesion^  as  soon  as  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  index  reaches  the  surface  of  the  liquid;  but  the  liquid^ 
on  expanding^  readily  passes  by  the  enamel,  and  leaves  it  at  the 
lowest  point  to  which  the  column  had  retreated.  Siai^a  thermo- 
meter is  constructed  upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  but  it  is 
less  portable,  and  more  liable  to  derangement.  A  simpler  form 
of  maximum  thermometer  has  been  constructed  by  Negretti  and 
Zambra ;  it  is  merely  an  ordinary  thermometer,  placed  horizon- 
tally, with  a  contraction  in  the  tube,  just  above  the  bulb,  so  that 
it  allows  the  mercury  to  pass  when  it  expands,  but,  owing  to  the 
narrowing,  the  metal  does  not  recede  when  the  temperature  falls. 
It  therefore  indicates  the  highest  temperature  attained  since  the 
last  observation.  In  the  maximum  thermometer  of  Phillips  the 
index  is  merely  a  small  portion  of  ihe  mercurial  column  itself, 
which  is  detached  from  the  rest,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
minute  bubble  of  air.  In  both  the  forms  last  mentioned  the 
true  place  of  the  mercurial  column  is  restored  by  placing  the 
instrument  vertically,  and  giving  it  a  slight  swinging  motion.     . 

In  deep-sea  soundings  in  which  the  temperature  was  deter- 
mined by  self-registering  thermometers,  it  was  found  that  the 
pressure  acting  on  the  exterior  of  the  bulb  produced  an  elevation 
of  the   mercurial    column,    and   recorded   temperatures  several 

I  T 
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degrees  too  high.  This  has  been  prevented  by  blowing  another 
bulb  round  the  thermometer  bulb^  and  nearly  filling  this  with 
alcohol^  the  air  being  removed  from  the  space  at  the  top  of  the 
bulb  by  boiling  the  spirit  before  sealing.  Any  pressure  on  the 
external  bulb  merely  diminishes  the  space  occupied  by  the  alcohol 
vapour^  and  is  not  communicated  to  the  interior  bulb.  When 
submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the  square  inch^ 
the  index  of  one  of  these  protected  thermometers  was  raised 
I '5°  F.,  due  to  the  heat  produced  by  the  compression  of  the  water, 
while  an  unprotected  thermometer  indicated  a  rise  of  11*5°  F. 
(W.  A.  Miller,  Proc,  Roy,  Soc.  xvii.  432). 

(139)  Increase  of  ike  Ratio  of  Dilatation  with  Rise  of  Tempe- 
rature.^'A  scale  divided  upon  the  principles  already  described 
evidently  depends  for  accuracy  on  the  supposition  that  equal 
increments  of  heat  produce  an  equal  amount  of  expansion.  With 
due  precautions,  a  pound  of  water,  at  o?  C,  mixed  with  a  pound 
of  water  at  100°,  should  yield  a  mixture  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter should  stand  at  50^,  the  exact  mean.  Yet  it  is  not  true 
that  even  in  the  same  substance  equal  increments  of  heat  at 
different  temperatures  produce  an  equal  amount  of  expansion : — 
for  example,  the  expansion  of  mercury  for  the  10°  between  0° 
and  10^,  is  less  than  its  expansion  for  the  10^  between  90^ 
and  100°.  In  the  mercurial  thermometer,  for  temperatures 
between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
assumed,  without  sensible  error,  that  equal  increments  of  heat 
raise  the  thermometer  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees. 
The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  glass  bulb,  especially  if  the 
thermometer  be  made  of  crown  glass,  almost  exactly  compen- 
sates for  the  increasing  rate  of  the  expansion  of  mercury ; 
though  for  temperatures  above  100^  the  compensation  is  not  so 
exact.  The  general  result  is,  that  for  all  bodies,  in  proportion 
as  the  temperature  rises,  the  expansion  increases ;  the  distance 
between  the  particles  augments  with  the  heat,  and  consequently 
their  mutual  cohesion  is  more  readily  overcome.  The  total 
expansion  of  mercury,  for  example,  for  three  progressive  inter- 
vals of  100°  C,  according  to  Kegnault,  is  the  following :  be- 
tween 0°  C.  and  100°  it  is  I  part  in  55*08;  between  100°  C.  and 
200°  it  is  I  in  54'6i  ;  and  between  200°  and  300°  C.  i  in  54*01. 
Platinum  is  more  equable  in  its  expansion  than  any  other  of  the 
metals,  though  it  also  exhibits  a  similar  increase  in  the  rate  of 
its  expansion  as  the  heat  rises. 

The  following  table  embodies  some  experimental  results 
obtained  upon  this  point  by  Dulong  and  Petit : — 
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Mean  Kzpansion  for  each  Degree  C. 

Material  employed. 

Between 
0°  and  100®. 

Between 
0°  and  aoo**. 

Between 
0"  and  300®. 

Between 
o«»  and  3So*. 

Glass         

Platinum 

Iron 

Copper     

Mercury 

Do.  (Reguault) 
Mercury  in  Glass    ... 

I  in  3870 
I  in  3770 
I  in  2920 
I  in  1940 
I  in  5550 
I  in  5508 
I  in  0480 

I  in  3630 

I  in  5425 

I  in  .'5431 
I  in  6377 

1  in  3290 
t  in  3630 
I  in  2270 
I  in  1770 
I  in  5300 
I  in  5359 
I  in  6318 

I  in  5323 

The  temperature  of  572®  (300°  C),  as  measured  by  an  air 
thermometer^  if  measured  by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  in  an 
ordinary  thermometer,  would  be  indicated  as  586*^  (307°7  C), 
because  the  apparent  dilatation  of  the  mercury  increases  as  the 
temperature  rises  * 

In  oonaequenoe  of  this  expansion  of  all  vessels  employed  to  contain  the  mer- 
cnry,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  measuring  the  absolute  expansion  of  mer- 
cary ;  but  the  difficulty  was  ingeniously  OYcrcome  by  Dulong  and  Petit  in  the 
following  manner  {^nn,  de  Chimie,  II.  vii.  1 24) : — ^Two  long  vertical  tubes  of 
glass,  open  at  the  upper  extremities  to  the  air,  were  connected  below  by  a  capil- 
lary  tube,  and  the  apparatus  was  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  in  both 
limbs  stood  at  the  same  level  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  both  was  equal. 
One  limb  of  the  apparatus  was  now  enclosed  in  melting  ice,  whilst  the  other 
limb  was  surrounded  by  a  hot  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  could  be  regulated 
at  pleasure :  the  mercury  in  the  heated  limb  of  course  expanded  with  the  heat, 
oonsequently  a  longer  column  of  the  hot  mercury  was  required  to  balance  a  cor* 
responding  column  of  the  cold  mercury.  By  means  of  a  oathetometer  {not€i 
p.  j8),  the  difference  in  height  of  the  two  columns  was  read  off,  and  the  length 
of  each  column  being  known,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  expansion  of  the  mer« 
eury  for  any  given  interval  of  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Renault  on  a  larger  scale,  and 


*  If  the  specific  expansion  of  each  solid  and  liquid  were  equal  for  that 
substance  for  equal  increments  of  temperature,  the  volume  of  the  body  might 
be  calculated  for  any  given  temperature  by  the  formula  Y  =  i  +  a^,  in  whicL 
y  is  the  required  volume,  i  the  volume  at  0°  C,  t  the  required  temperature 
in  degrees  C,  and  a  the  coefficient  of  expansion  ascertained  by  experiment. 
Thus  the  volume  of  mercury  for  any  temperature  between  o^  C.  and  100°  C. 
may  be  approximately  determined  by  the  formula,  Y=  i  +o'oooioo8j<;  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  other  terms  of  the  series  into 
the  account,  so  that  the  formula  hecomes 

V  =  I  +  a<  +  Ji*  4-  ci\ 

a,  h,  and  e,  being  coefficients  calculated  from  the  experimental  numbers. 

In  the  case  of  permanent  gases,  the  simple  formula,  Y  =  i  +at  gives  the 
true  result  for  the  expansion,  the  coefficient  a  being  taken  =  0*002039  ^'^^  ^^^ 
i^  P.,  or  =  0003665  &r  each  i**  C. 

T  2 
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vitii  additional  precantioni :  he  obtained  aa  the  nsolt  Dumbera  iiligbtl;  lower 
than  those  of  DdIouk  and  Petit 

{140)  Pyrometert. — Since  the  expansion  of  diesimilar  metals 
for  equal  additions  of  heat  is  unequal,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  com- 
pound bar,  consisting  of  two  Bach  metals  as  brass  and  steel,  be 
formed  by  nveting  equal  plates  of  each  metal  together,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  would  occasion  curvature  of  the  bar  j  the  concavity 
being  upon  the  side  of  the  steel,  the  metal  which  expands  least. 
On  this  principle,  s  very  delicate  solid  thermometer  has  been  con- 
structed by  Breguet.  It  consists  of  a  compound  ribbon  of  three 
metals,  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  which  are  rolled  otit  into  a  very 
thin  lamina  and  coiled  into  s  cylindrical  spiral,  to  the  lover  ex- 
tremity of  which  an  index  is  attached,  the  upper  end  of  the  spiral 
being  fixed.  The  silver  expands  much  more  than  the  platinum,  so 
that  the  coil  twists  and  untwists  as  the  temperature  rises  and  falls. 
The  value  of  the  degrees  is  ascertained  by  comparison  with  a 
standard  thermometer. 

Fio.  110.' 


For  the  estimation  of  high  de- 
grees of  temperature,  such  as  the 
heat  of  furnaces  and  the  fusing  points 
of  many  metals,  instruments  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  usually  termed /?y- 
rometers  (from  jrCp,  fire),  are  re- 
quired. 

The  most  niAnageable  of  theae  is  Dsntell's 
regitfer   pyrometer,    which     is    shown    in 
fig.  ISO.     It  consigta  of  two  parts,  the  re- 
yiifar,   I,   and  tbe  icale,   a.     The   ifgiater 
i*  a  iolid  bar  of  black-lead  earthenware,  a, 
hight;  b^ed.     In  the  aiia  of  thid  a  bole  is 
drilled,  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  other  extremity.    In  this  cjllndrical  cavity  a  rod  of  pla- 
tinum or  of  iron,  a  a,  6i  inches  long,  is  placed.    Upon  the  top  of  the  bar  reeta  a 
cj-lindi-ical  piece  of  porcelun,  c  c,  aafficientlf  long  to  pngect  a  ahort  distance  bejond 


daniell's  pyrometer. 
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tbe  extremity  of  the  black-lead  bar,  so  aft  to  senre  as  an  index.  It  is  confined  in 
its  position  by  a  ring  or  strap  of  platinum,  d,  passing  round  the  top  of  the  black- 
lead  tube,  which  is  partly  out  away  at  the  top ;  tbe  ring  is  tightened  by  a  wedge 
of  porcelain,  e.  When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  expansion  of  the  metallic 
rod,  a  a,  forces  the  index  forward  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  di£ference  in  the 
amount  of  expansion  between  the  metallic  rod  and  the  black-lead  bar,  and  when 
cool,  it  will  remain  protruded  to  the  same  distance,  which  will  be  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  temperature ;  the  exact  measurement  of  this  distance  is  effected 
by  the  '  scale,'  2.  This  scale  is  independent  of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two 
rules  of  brass,  ^  g,  joined  together  by  their  edges  accurately  at  a  right  angle, 
and  fitting  square  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  black-lead  bar.  Near  one  end  of 
this  double  rule  a  small  brass  plate,  A,  projects  at  a  right  angle,  which,  when  the 
instrument  is  used,  is  brought  down  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register,  formed  by 
the  notch  cut  away  fm  the  platinum  strap.  To  the  extremity  of  the  rule  nearest 
this  brass  plate,  is  attached  a  moveable  arm,  D,  turning  at  its  fixed  extremity 
upon  a  centre,  »,  and  at  the  other  end  carrying  an  arc  of  a  circle,  B,  the  radius  of 
which  is  exactly  5  inches,  acciurately  divided  into  degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree. 
Upon  this  arm,  at  the  centre,  Je,  another  lighter  arm,  c,  is  made  to  turn,  carrying 
npon  the  extremity  of  its  longer  limb  a  nonius,  H,  which  moves  on  the  face  of  the 
arc,  and  subdivides  the  gpraduation  into  minutes.  The  shorter  arm,  which  is  half 
an  inch  in  length,  crosses  the  centre,  and  terminates  in  an  obtuse  steel  point,  01, 
turned  inwards  at  a  right  angle. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  metallic  rod  is  placed  in  the  register,  the  index  is 
pressed  firmly  down  npon  its  extremity,  and  secured  tightly  by  the  platinum  strap 
and  the  wedge.  The  position  of  the  index  is  then  read  off  on  the  scale,  by  placing 
the  register  in  the  re-entering  angle  for  its  reception,  with  the  cross-piece 
firmly  held  against  the  shoulder,  and  the  steel  point,  m,  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  index,  in  a  notch  cut  for  it,  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  rod. 
A  similar  observation,  made  after  the  instrument  has  been  heated  and  al- 
lowed to  cool,  gives  the  value  of  the  expansion.  The  scale  of  the  pyrometer  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  by  observing  the  amount  of 
expansion  between  two  fixed  points,  such  as  the  freeiing  of  water  and  the  boiling 
of  mercury. 

(141)  A  combination  of  the  thermometer  with  the  pyrometer 
gives  a  r^nge  of  temperature  extending  through  wide  limits.  The 
means  of  attaining  very  elevated  temperatures  are  much  more 
under  command  than  those  of  procuring  great  degrees  of  cold; 

The  following  table  gives,  in  degrees  both  of  Fahrenheit's 
and  of  the  Centigrade  scale,  some  remarkable  points  of  tem- 
perature : — 


Greatest  artificial  cold  produced  by  a  bath  of 
Nitrons  Oxide  and  Carbonic  Disulphide  in 
vacuo  (Natterer) 

Greatest  odd  by  a  bath  of  Carbonic  Anhydride 
and  Ether  in  vacuo  (Faraday)    

Greatest  natural  cold  recorded  in  Arctic  expe- 
dition (Sabine)      

Mercury  freezes 

Freezing  mixture  of  Snow  and  Salt 

1  ce  roeiuS    ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ., 

Maximum  Density  of  Water  ... 


■«•     ...     ft.     •••     •••     ••• 


•••     *.. 


•••    ... 


«»  Fsh. 
—320 

—166 


°Cen. 
-7I4O 

— no 
—  49 


—  39 

—  394 

—     4 

—  20 

33 

0 

39'^ 

4'0 
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Mean  Temperature  of  London  (Daniel))... 

Slood  Heat       

Boiling  point  of  Water    

Mercury  boils 

Bed  heat  just  visible  in  the  dark    .. 

Silver  melts      

Cast-Iron  melts        

Highest  heat  of  Wind  Farnace 


■  ■  ■  •  •  • 


Daniell. 


«»Fah. 

"Cen. 

497 

9*9 

98 

36-6 

213 

100 

662 

350 

9S0 

526 

I'M 

1022 

1530 

3280 

1804 

(142)  Force  exerted  by  Expansion. — The  amount  of  force 
exerted  by  expansion  or  contraction  from  the  eflfects  of  heat  or  of 
cold  is  enormous ;  for  it  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  required 
to  elongate  or  compress  the  material  to  the  same  extent  by  me- 
chanical means.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Barlow^  a  bar 
of  malleable  iron,  of  a  square  inch(25*4°^°^')  in  section,  is  stretched 
TTToTTo  of  ^ts  length  by  a  ton  weight  (about  1016  kilos.) ;  a  similar 
elongation  is  produced  by  about  9^  C.  In  this  climate  a  varia- 
tion of  45°  C.  between  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer 
is  frequently  experienced.  In  that  range,  a  wrought-iron  bar, 
10  inches  (or  o'254™*)  long,  will  vary  in  length  ^0^00  of  a^  i^ich 
(o'i27°^*);  and  will  exert  a  strain,  if  its  two  extremities  be  se- 
curely fastened,  equal  to  50  tons  upon  the  square  inch.  Calcu- 
lating upon  Joule's  data,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  force 
exerted  by  heat  in  producing  the  expansion  of  i  lb.  of  iron 
between  0°  and  100°  C,  during  which  it  would  increase  about 
.^■^  of  its  bulk,  would  be  adequate  to  lift  a  weight  of  7  tons  to 
the  height  of  i  foot — that  is  to  say,  that  in  order  to  drive  asunder 
the  particles  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  a  pound  of  iron  to 
increase  tto  of  its  bulk,  a  force  of  this  enormous  amount  would 
be  required. 

In  many  instances  in  the  arts  this  effect  is  turned  to  useful  account.  With 
this  view  the  wheelwright  makes  the  iron  tire  of  his  wheels  a  little  smaller 
than  the  wheel  itself,  and  applies  the  tire  in  a  heated  state ;  on  cooling,  it  con- 
tracts, and  binds  the  parts  firmly  together.  For  the  same  reason,  in  fastening 
together  the  plates  of  steam-boilers,  the  rivets  are  used  whilst  red-hot.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  force  of  expansion  requires  often  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Iron  clamps  built  into  furnaces  fi*equently  destroy,  by  their  expansion 
and  contraction,  the  masonry  which  they  are  intended  to  support.  In  laying 
down  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  and  water,  it  is  necessary  to  fit  the  lengths 
into  sockets  where  the  material  used  as  stuffing  to  tighten  the  joint  allows  suf- 
ficient play  for  the  alterations  in  length  of  the  metal  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. For  the  same  reason,  a  small  interval  is  left  between  the  ends  of  the  iron 
bars  in  laying  down  a  line  of  rails.  Each  tube  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  across 
the  Menai  Straits,  is  liable,  from  changes  of  temperature,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  an  elongation  and  contraction  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  (from  12  to  76  millimetres). 

Brittle  substances,  such  as  glass  and  cast-iron,  often  crack  on  the  sudden 
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application  of  heat,  becautie  a  fiudden  dilatation  is  produced  apon  the  surface 
before  the  heat  has  time  to  reach  the  interior,  and  thus  the  cohesion  is  destroyed. 
The  thicker  the  plate  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  fracture.  Sudden  cooling,  by 
inducing  unequal  contraction,  has  a  similar  effect. 

A  knowledge  of  these  effects  of  expansion  explains  why  the  wires  of  certain 
metals,  such  as  iron  and  platinum,  may  be  soldered  into  glass ;  whilst  other 
metals,  such  as  silyer,  gold,  or  copper,  separate  and  crack  out  as  the  joint  cools. 
The  expansion  of  iron  or  of  platinum  differs  from  that  of  glass  by  only  a  very 
small  amount,  whereas  other  metals  vary  from  it  greatly,  and  contract  far  more 
in  cooling. 

(143)  Anomalous  Ewpansion  of  Water. — A  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  the  law  of  contraction  by  the  removal  of  heat^  exists  in  the 
case  of  water.  Water  follows  the  regular  law  until  it  reaches  a 
temperature  of  about  4°  C.  (39°a  F.) ;  then,  instead  of  contract- 
ing, it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  it  reaches  the 
freezing  point.  About  4°  it  is  at  its  point  of  greatest  density, 
and  just  before  it  freezes  it  occupies  a  space  as  great  as  it  did  at 
9°  C.  If  water  at  4°  C.  be  taken  as  1000,  it  has  a  density,  at 
o*^  C,  of  999*88  (Pierre).  From  4*^  C.  water  expands  regularly  as 
the  temperature  rises;  so  that  1000  parts  at  0°  C.  become 


At    0°  =  looo'oo 
4°=   999-88 


10°  =  1000*14 
20°=  1001 '67 


At  30°=  1004*21 
40°=  1007  "61 
50°=  1011*93 
60"=  1016-86 


At    70°  =  1022*43 
80°  =  1028-73 
>^=  1035-58 
100°  =  104303 


90-  =  1035*5^ 

10430^ 
(Despretz). 

By  dissolving  table  salt  in  water,  the  point  of  maximum  density 
is  lowered,  and  the  solution  goes  on  contracting  regularly  at  tem- 
peratures considerably  below  4°,  until,  in  sea- water,  the  anomaly 
disappears,  the  maximum  density  occurring  according  to  Despretz 
a*  ^5^*38  (— 3°'68  C),  a  temperature  below  its  point  of  conge- 
lation, which  the  same  observer  estimates  at  2^^'^  i^'^^'SS  CJ.). 
Various  other  salts  besides  culinary  salt  (sodic  chloride)  have  the 
effect,  when  dissolved  in  water,  of  lowering  its  point  of  maximum 
density ;  but,  amongst  the  numerous  liquids  examined  by  Pierre, 
no  other  liquid  besides  water  was  found  thus  to  expand  whilst  the 
temperature  was  falling. 

(144)  Correction  of  Bulk  of  Gases  for  Temperature. — It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  aeriform  bodies  expand  for  equal 
additions  of  temperature  more  than  either  solids  or  liquids,  and 
that  the  rate  of  expansion  for  all  gases  and  for  vapours,  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  their  boiling  points,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  equal  and  uniform,  at  all  degrees  of  heat  and  under  all  varia- 
tions of  pressure.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  expansion  in  all  experiments  where 
the  quantities  of  gases  require  to  be  determined,  and  where  their 
weight  is  to  be  inferred  from  measurement  of  their  bulk.     Pro- 
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vided  that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  known^  the  calculation 
is  easily  made.  Experiment  has  shown  that  for  every  degree  of 
heat  upon  Fahrenheit's  scale^  an  amount  of  expansion  takes  place 
equal  to  -4-^-7  of  the  bulk  that  the  gas  occupied  at  o^  F. ;  that  is 
to  say^  that  a  quantity  of  any  gas  which^  at  the  temperature  of 
0°,  measures  459  parts,  for  every  additional  degree  increases  in 
bulk  I  part ;  so  that  at  i^  it  will  occupy  460  parts,  at  2*^  461,  at 
40^  499,  at  60^  519  parts.  In  England,  all  comparisons  of  gases 
are  usually  referred  to  the  temperature  of  60^.  Suppose  it  be 
required  to  ascertain  the  volume  which  9*2  cubic  inches  of  coal 
gas,  measured  at  70°,  would  have  when  reduced  to  60® : — Since 
459  parts  of  any  gas  at  o^  would,  at  70°,  have  increased  in  bulk 
70  parts,  it  would  have  become  equal  to  459  -f  70,  or  529  parts. 
Again,  a  gas,  which  at  o^  occupied  ^59  parts,  would,  at  60^, 
occupy  a  space  equal  to  459  +  60,  or  519  parts.  The  volume, 
therefore,  of  any  gas  at  70^  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  bulk  which  it  would  occupy  at  60^  as  529  does  to  519.  And 
hence 

529  :  519  :  :  9*2  :  «?  (=9*026  cubic  inches). 

If  the  gas,  instead  of  being  measured  at  70^,  had  been  measured 
at  50^,  and  it  were  desired  to  reduce  the  9*2  cubic  inches  to  the 
standard  temperature  of  60^ ;  the  gas,  which  occupied  459  parts 
at  0°,  would  have  expanded  to  459+50,  or  509  parts  at  50®.  The 
proportion  to  the  volume  at  60®,  which  would,  as  before,  be  519, 
is  given  as  follows  : — 

509  :  519  :  :  9*2  :  a?  (==9'38o  cubic  inches). 

In  this  case,  the  observed  volume  is  less  than  the  corrected  one ; 
before,  it  was  greater.^  An  additional  and  independent  correction 
of  the  volume  of  the  gas  for  the  deviation  of  the  barometric  pres- 
sure from  the  standard  (41)  is  needed  after  the  correction  for  the 
temperature  has  been  made. 

(145)  Liquids  and  gases  immediately  adjust  their  bulk  to  the 
alteration  of  temperature ;  but,  according  to  observations  made  in 
the  Arctic  Expeditions,  solids  do  not  immediately  do  so  in  all 
cases :  it  was  frequently  observed  in  the  metallic  scales  of  many 


*  The  oorrection  to  0°  0.  is  made  on  the  same  principle  with  eqnal  fiusility. 
Suppoee  the  volume  of  the  gas  (say  153  c.c.)  to  have  heen  measured  at  15**  C; 
required  ita  volume  at  0°  C.  Since  the  expansion  for  each  j^  C.  is  -^rs  ^f  ^^^ 
volume  at  o^  C,  273  volumes  at  0°  C.  would  become  273  +  15  =  288  at  15®  C. ; 
consequently 

288  :  273   ::  153  :  «(=  145-03). 

Or  expressing  the  whole  in  general  terms;  for  the  English  standards,  if  ^  he  the 
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of  the  instruments^  that  ftill  contraction  did  not  occur  until  a  con- 
cussion had  been  given  to  the  apparatus ;  the  metal  then  contracted 
suddenly  and  completely. 

(146)  Process  for  taking  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Gases, — The 
principal  corrections  required  in  the  delicate  operation  of  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  with  accuracy  have  now  been  pointed 
out.  Regnault^  in  his  elaborate  researches  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  III. 
xiv.  211),  has  reduced  the  number  of  corrections  ordinarily  re- 
quired^ by  counterpoising  the  globe  in  which  the  gas  is  to  be 
weighed  by  a  second  globe  of  equal  size^  made  of  the  same  glass ; 
a  practice  which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  Prout,  in  his 
careful  investigations  on  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  The  film 
of  hygroscopic  moisture  which  always  adheres  to  the  glass  is  equal 
in  both  globes ;  and  as  the 
bulk  of  air  displaced  is  also 
equal  in  both  cases^  the  cal- 
culation for  its  buoyancy 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  following  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  method  adopted 
by  Begnaalt : — ^A  balance  capable 
of  weighing  i  kilogramme,  and 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  tarn  with 
half  a  milligramme  when  loaded,  is 
placed  upon  a  chest  provided  with 
folding  doors,  within  which  the 
glass  globes,  each  of  the  capacity 
of  abont  10  litres,  attached  to  the 
scale-pans,  are  freely  sospended. 
The  globe,  b,  fig.  121,  is  herme- 
tically sealed;  the  globe,  a,  for 


Fig.  121. 


observed  temperature  ^F.,  V  the  corrected  volume  at  60^  F.»  V*  the  observed 
volume,  then 

459  +  < 

For  the  French  standards,  if  The  the  observed  temperature  in  °C.,  Fthe  cor- 
rected volume  at  o^C,  then 

273+ r 

The  following  formola  is  more  frequently  employed  : 


r= 


r= 


r 

I  +  0-003665  i' 


in  which  0*003665  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases  for  each  degree  C. ; 
that  is,  I  volume  of  gas  at  o^C.  becomes  1*003665  at  i^;  1*03665  volumes  at 
10^;  and  so  on. 
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weiring  the  gaae»,  la  provided  with  a  *top-cock  ;  the  air  u  exhausted  from  a 
as  perfectly  ns  posgible,  and  it  i«  connected  with  an  apparttiu  which  Buppitesthe 
gu  to  he  weighed,  the  gaa  having  been  carefully  purified  and  dried.  The  globe 
is  again  eikauated  very  completely,  the  last  portions  of  air  being  thus  displaced 
by  the  gas,  and  it  is  a  second  time  filled  with  the  gaa;  this  procees  most  be 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  the  gaa  may  then  be  oonaidered  to  be  free  from 
atuioipherie  air.  To  avoid  the  need  of  any  correction  for  temperature,  the 
globe  is  this  time  placed  in  a  vessel  with  melting  ice  (fig.  123),  in  order  to  cool 
the  gaa  to  0°  C.  When  the  globu  is  filled  with  gas,  and  sufficient  time  haa 
elapsed  for  it  to  acquire  the  toraperature  of  the  ice,  the  vessel  of  meronry,  k, 
into  which  the  escape  tube  dips,  is  removed,  so  as  to  equalize  the  presenre 
within  the  globe  with  that  of  the  air ;  the  stop-cock  is  closed,  and  the  globe 
withdrawn,  wiped  carefully  with  a  damp  ojoth,  to  avoid  rendering  the  surface 
electric,  and  it  in  thon  suspended  to  the  scale-pan.  It  is  not  weighed,  however, 
until  alter  the  lapse  of  a  conple  of 
tia.  123.  hours,  by  which  time  the  equili- 

' —  briun  of  its  temperature  with  tha 

atmosphere  is  restored,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  currents  (152)  around 
it  is  obviated.  The  weight,  W, 
is  then  aocnrately  noted  ;  tlie  globe 
is  again  plunged  in  ice,  the  gaa 
removed  by  the  air-pump,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  gas  which  still 
remiiinii  in  it  is  measured  accu- 
rately by  the  gauge  attached  to 
the  mr-pump.  The  empty  globe 
is  again  withdrawn  from  the  ice 
and  weighed  as  before,  repreaent- 
ing  its  weight  as  to  ;  the  difference 
of  thetwoweighU(or  ff^— 10)  wilt 

__  give  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  gas 

•^   -■  —  the  elasticity  of  which  is  equal  to 

tliat  of  the  atmosphere,  as  marked 
by  the  observed  height,  S?,  of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment, 
diminished  by  the  elasticity,  h,  of  the  remaining  gas,  as  measured  by  the  gauge. 
If  the  capacity  of  the  globe  has  beeii  previouHly  accurately  determined,  the 
corrected  weight  of  the  gaa  will  be  obtained  bj  the  following  proportion  :— 

Tti«  obunsd  The  (tuulud  The  obwrrsd  Correctod 

prmare.  prenun.  weight.  veiKht. 

S--A  :  S  ::  W -to  %  W 

Begnaalt  has  in  this  manlier  determined  the  weights  of  i  litre 
of  each  of  the  followiog  gases,  at  0°  C,  aud  under  a  pressure  of 
j6o°"°'  of  mercury  at  0°  C. : — 

One  litre  of  Grammes, 

Air,        mean  of  9  Expts.*     .     .     =      i'293i87 
Oxygen,         „      3  Expts-f     .     .      =      ]  ■439801 

*  The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  these  reanlta  did  not 

amount  to  more  than  j^Vir  °^  ^^^  entire  weight  of  the  air  employed, 
t  Extreme  variation,  j^Vr  °^  ^^  whole. 
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One  litre  of  GrainmeA. 

Nitrogen,               mean  of  6  Expts  *  .  .  =  1-256167 

Hydrogen,                  „         3  Expts.t  .  .  =  0*089578 

Carbonic  anhydride  „         5  Expts.J  .  .  =  1*977414 

From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  each  gas  in  grains.  The  litre  has  a  capacity  of  61*024 
cubic  inches;  the  gramme  is  equal  to  15*433  grains;  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  air  between  32°  and  60°  F.  by  heat  is  such,  that 
100,000  parts  become  105,701.  The  barometric  pressure  of  760°™* 
at  0°  C.  would  be  equal  to  a  column,  at  60°  F.,  of  30*006  inches 
of  mercury.  Calculating  from  these  numbers,  the  weight  in 
grains  of  the  under-mentioned  gases  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches 
of  mercury  (the  column  being  measured  at  60°  F.)  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


100  Cubic  Inches  weigh. 

At  sa**  F. 

At  60"  F. 

Sp.Gr.  Air  =i. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Air 

32-698 

30*935 

I'OOOOO 

Oxygen    

3<5i53 

34*203 

1-10563 

Nitrogen 

31*763 

30-119 

097137 

Hydro^n        

2*265 

2143 

0*06926 

Carbonic  unhydride 

50000 

47*303 

1*52901 

If  the  amount  of  condensation  which  the  constituents  of  a 
compound  gas  undergo  in  the  act  of  combination  be  known,  it  is 
easy  to  check  the  experimental  determination  of  its  density,  and 
to  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  compound  by  the 
following  rule : — 

Multiply  the  specific  gravity  of  each  of  the  component  gases  or 
vapours  of  the  volume  in  which  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
compound;  add  these  products  together ^  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  volumes  produced  after  condensation  has  occurred. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  know  the  specific  gravity 
of  nitrous  oxide,  which  by  direct  weighing  is  found  to  be  1*52 : 
2  volumes  of  this  gas  are  formed  by  the  union  of  2  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen : — 

Specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  =  0*9713   x 
Specific  gravity  of  oxygen    =  i'i056  x 


2  =  1*9426 
I  =  1*1056 


2^3^0482 
Calculated  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  oxide    =   1*5241 


*  Extreme  variation,  g  ^^  q  of  the  whole, 
t  Extreme  yariation,  -^^-^  oi  the  whole. 
X  Extreme  variation,  17)77  of  the  whole. 
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Again^  the  specific  graYity  of  ammonia  may  be  calculated  as  fol- 
lows^ experiment  giYing  it  as  0*59  :  2  Yolumes  of  ammonia  contain 
I  Yolume  of  nitrogen  and  3  Yolumes  of  hydrogen : — 

Specific  graYity  of  nitrogen  =  0*9713    x   1  =  0*9713 
Specific  graYity  of  hydrogen  =  0*069:2   x   3  =  0*2076 

2)1*1789 

Calculated  specific  graYity  of  ammonia  =  0*5894 

Chemists  are  now  frequently  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  spe- 
cific graYities  of  gaseous  bodies  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  instead  of 
to  atmospheric  air,  as  formerly.  As  the  specific  graYities  of  the 
gaseous  elements  and  of  the  Yapours  of  many  of  the  Yolatile  ones 
are  identical  with,  or  bear  a  simple  relation  to,  the  atomic  weight 
when  hydrogen  =  J  ;  it  is  much  easier  to  remember  their  specific 
graYities  than  when  air  is  taken  as  unity.  A  reference  to  the 
table  on  page  30  will  illustrate  this  point.  It  will  there  be  seen 
that  the  column  headed  RelatiYc  Weight  contains  the  specific 
graYities  of  the  elements  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity ;  and  that 
in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  tellurium,  the  specific  graYities  and  atomic  weights 
are  identical.  With  cadmium,  zinc,  and  mercury  the  specific 
graYities  are  one-half  the  atomic  weights;  whilst  the  specific 
graYities  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  double  the  atomic  weights. 
The  rule  aboYc  giYen  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  specific  graYities  of  compounds  in  the  state  of  Yapour 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity :  thus,  for  nitrous  oxide — 

Specific  graYity  of  nitrogen      .     .     .     .     =  14  x  2  =  28 
Specific  graYity  of  oxygen        .     .     .     .      =  16  x  i  =  16 

g)44 

Calculated  specific  graYity  of  nitrous  oxide  =22 

That  obtained  by  experiment  is  21*965. 
Again,  for  ammonia — 

Specific  graYity  of  nitrogen     .     •     .     .      =14x1  =  14 
Specific  graYity  of  hydrogen     .     •     .     .     =1x3=3 

2)17 

Calculated  specific  graYity  of  ammonia  =  8*5 

Experiment  giYing  8*526. 

(147)  Determination  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Vapours. — A 
different  method  of  procedure  is  required  in  taking  the  specific 
graYity  of  a  Yapour.  This  is  an  operation  which  the  chemist  has 
frequently  occasion  to  perform,  as  it  often  throws  light  upon  the 
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composition  of  the  body.     Tvo  methods  have  been  proposed  for 

attaining  the  object ;  one,  devised  by  Gay-Lnasac,  is  suitable  for 

liquids  which  boil  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  zoo°  C,  and  it 

has  the  advantage  of  requiring  less  than   a  gramme  of  the  sub- 
stance under  trial. 

Gay-Lussac's  method  may  be  practises)  as  follows : — 

A  known  weight  of  the  body  for  experiment  is  converted  into 

vapour  at  a  definite  temperature,  and  the  volume  of  the  vapour 

obtained  is  accurately  measured.     It  is  then  easy  to  calculate 

its    density    by   dividing    the  weight  of  the   substance   by  the 

weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and 

pressure. 

The    spptTstus   emplojed  PiQ^  ^^.^ 

oonBista  of  •  tall,  thin,  narrow 

glau  jar,  a,  with   a  rounded 

bottom,   which  retta    upon   a  C 

small  nand-bath.    A  little  mer- 

entj   ia   placed   in   the   lower 

part  of  the  jar,  which  ia  then 

nearly  filled  with  melt«d  aper- 

maeeti.     Into  this  tube  is  in- 

trodnoed  a  graduated  jar,  c, 

filled  with  dry  mercorj,  with 

asmallbolb,  of  tbefonnshowa 

at  g,  containing  the  weighed 

amount  of  the  bodj,  of  which 

the  Tapoor-densitj  ia  required. 

In    order   to   prevent   andden 

variationa  of  temperatare,  the 

whole  ia  enclosed  in  a  wider 

glaas,  d,  open  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, and  resting  on  the  sand- 
bath  ;  0    ia    an   iron    spoon, 

shown    aeparately,    which    is 

nsed  to  tranafer  the  grsdosted 

tobe  from  the  mercurial  trough 

to  the  hath  of  melted  aperma- 

oeti ;    (  ia   a  thermometer  for 

ascertaining  the  temperature  ol' 

thia  hath,   and  /,  an  agitator 


uniform  throughout  the  liquid. 

Having  Glled  the  tube  c  with  mercury  at  the  mercurial  trough,  a  small  bulb 
destined  to  contain  the  liquid  for  eiperimeot  ia  weighed  when  empty ;  it  is  then 
completely  filled,  and  weighed  a  second  time;  the  difference  in  weight  givea  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  used.  The  bulb  is  next  introduced  into  the  graduated  tube, 
and  the  whole  is  transferred  to  the  melted  apermaceti ;  the  dilatation  or  the  liquid 
burtta  the  thin  glasa  of  the  little  bulb,  and  its  contents  are  oonverted  into  vapour. 
The  temperature  ia  grsduiUly  rused  to  a  point  at  least  ao"  C.  above  the  boiling 
point  of  the  liquid ;  the  temperature  ia  not«d,  and  the  volume  oveupied  by  the 
vapour  ia  the  graduated  tube  is  observed.     Ttie  pressure  it  next  ascertained  hy 
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measuring  the  difference  in  level  between  the  mercury  within  and  without  the 
graduated  tube,  correcting  this  column  for  the  temperature,  and  deducting  this 
corrected  height  from  the  obaerved  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time.  Another 
correction  is  also  required  for  the  column  of  liquid  spermaceti,  which  must  be 
calculated  in  its  equivalent  pressure  in  mercury,  and  added  to  the  observed  height 
of  the  barometer.    The  following  are  details  of  a  calculation  upon  this  method  :— 

Determination  of  Vapour  DentiU/  of  Ethyl  Diethoxalate. 
[C,H„H,C,(C,H,),OJ  Frankland  and  Duppa;  boiling  point  iTf  C. 

BY  EXPEBIICENT. 

Weight  of  substance  in  glass  bulb  .         ....         0*3723  grm. 

Obseryed  volume  of  vapour loo'o  cub.  centim. 

Temperature  of  bath    .......  202^  0. 

Difference  of  level  of  mercury  within  and  without  the  tube       59°*°*' 

Height  of  oil  column 319°^™- 

Height  of  barometer 763°"°* 

BY  CALCI7LATI0N.  mm. 

Since  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  for' 
I**  C.  is  0*000184,  between    o®  and   200°  C, 
j^mm.  njgrijQry  ^^  202°  would  become  at  0°  C. 

59  —  (59  X  202  X  0*000184  =  2*19)  = 
And  since  the  specific  gravity  of  melted  spermaceti  is 

o'8o8,  whilst  that  of  mercury  at  o®  is  13*596, 

a  column  of  319™™*  spermaceti  at  202®  would  be 

in  millimetres  of  mercury  at  o^  C.  ^g!g|^^-  =  , 
Add  this  to  the  observed  height  of  the  barometer  =        .      763*0 


5^-8 


19*0 


7820 

And  deduct  corrected  height  of  column  of  mercury  in  bath         56*8 


We  obtain  for  the  true  pressure  on  the  vapour  in  mUli- ) 

metres  of  mercury  at  o** j     /  *5  * 

Now  100  cub.  centim.  of  vapour  measured  at  202^  and 

725*2"*™*  bar.,  if  they  could  exist  as  vapour  at  I-    54*83  cub.  cent, 
o'*  C.  and  760°^*  bar.,  would  =       . 


Orms. 

6791 


.mm. 


And  since  54*83  cub.  centim.  of  the  vapour  at  o®  weighs' 

0*3723  grm,,  I  litre  at  o®  would  weigh  = 
But  a  litreof  air  weighs  i '293 1 8  grm.  at  o**  C.  and  760* 

bar.,  therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  is  I-      5*25 

The  other  method^  contrived  by  Dumas,  is  applicable  to  all 
bodies  which  boil  below  the  temperature  at  which  glass  softens ; 
but  it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  the  substance,  and  if  any 
impurities  which  have  a  higher  boiling  point  than  the  compound 
under  examination  be  present,  they  accumulate  in  the  flask  and 
render  the  apparent  weight  of  the  vapour  too  high.  The  method 
of  Dumas  is  as  follows : — 

A  thin  glass  globe  or  balloon  (a,  fig.  124),  of  3  or  4  inches  (from  7-5  to  10 
centimetres)  in  diameter,  is  drawn  off  at  the  neck  into  a  capillary  tube,  5  or  6 
inches  (12  or   15  centimetres)  in  length;  the  open  extremity  of  this  tube  is 
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attached  to  a  droicoating  tabs  filled  with  oalcio  chloride  {66),  and  this  U  con- 
Deoted  with  the  air-punip.     The  air  i»  eihaustad  from  the  apparatus,  and  then 
■lowlj  re-admitted,  r^ieating  theprocesa  throe  or  four 
times.     Bj  this  meant  any  film  of  moistora  which  Fifi-  134- 

might  be  adhering  to  the  interior  of  the  globe  b 
removed,  and  it  in  filled  with  air  in  a  itj  state  i  the 
tamprrature  and  preunre  of  the  atmoephere  at  the 
time  ore  noted  down.  The  balloon  after  being  de- 
tached from  the  air-pomp  is  accnratal;  weighed ;  thU 
weight  repretenta  that  of  the  balloon  and  the  air 
which  it  contains.  The  capillary  tube  it  then  in- 
serted into  the  liqnid  which  is  designed  to  ftirnish 
the  vapour  ths  specific  gravity  of  which  is  required: 
by  gently  wanning  the  globe,  the  enclosed  air  ex- 
panda,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  expelled.  As  the 
gbbe  cools,  the  air  again  contracts  and  the  liqaid 
rises.  S  or  lO  grammes  of  the  liqaid  having  been 
thoD  introdncsd,  the  globe  is  next  firmly  attached, 
by  means  of  oupper  wire,  to  a  wooden  handle,  C,  and 
by  its  means  is  depressed,  aa  represented  in  fig.  134, 
completely  beneath  the  snrface  of  a  liquid  (water,  oil, 
or  zinoio  chloride,  according  to  the  temperatnre  re- 
qnired),  which  is  gradually  heated  till  it  ia  at  least  • 
20°  or  50°  C.  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liqnid  of 
which  the  vapour-density  is  required.     The  liquid  in 

the  globe  is  thus  made  to  boil  briskly,  and  ia  converted  into  vapour,  which 
expels  the  air  and  takes  its  place. 

After  the  vapoar  ceases  to  escape  from  the  aperture  of  the  capillary  tube, 
the  bath  ia  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  the 
balloon  and  its  contents  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  which  they 
are  immersed.  Thin  temperature  is  then  observed  by  the  thermometer,  I,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  capillary  tube  i*  sealed  by  the  fiame  of  the  blow-pipe. 
The  balloon  is  afterwards  removed  from  the  hath,  and  allowed  to  cool :  it  is 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  a  second  time  accurately  weighed.  The  weight  thus 
obtuned  repreeents  that  of  the  balloon  with  that  of  the  liqaid  which  remained 
within  it  in  the  form  of  vapour  at  the  moment  of  the  sealing.  The  capillary  neck 
is  now  plunged  beneatJi  the  surface  of  water  (or  of  mercury),  and  ia  then  broken 
off.  If  the  operation  be  suooesaful,  the  vapour  becomes  condensed,  and  the 
liquid  enters  the  globe,  so  aa  either  completely  to  fill  it  or  to  leave  only  a  small 
bubble  of  ur.  The  globe,  with  the  water  which  it  contains,  ii  next  earel\illy 
weighed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  is  thus  ascertuned,  since  each  gramme 
of  water  is  contained  in  the  space  of  acubio  omtimetre,  or  3^2'J  grains  in  a  cubic 
inch.  The  babble  of  air  is  then  decanted  into  a  graduated  tube,  and  its  bulk 
measnred;  or  the  globe  may  be  completely  filled  up  with  water  and  sgun 
weighed ;  the  difference  of  the  last  two  weighings  will  represent  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  water  which  porresponds  in  bulk  to  that  of  the  bubble  of  air. 

All  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapoar  are 
thus  furnished,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowiog  example : — 

Determination  <^  t}t»  DaatUy  <fftk«  Vapour  <^  Alcohol. 

ST  KZFBBIHBIIT. 

(Intel. 

(i)  Weightof  the  balloon  full  of  dry  air,  at  a  pressure  of  3$)-i  1      ..g,™- 
incbesbarometer,  and  a  temperature  of  5;' F.       .         .}  ' 
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1 


(2)  Weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  alcohol  vapour,  sealed  at  212°, 

barometer  at  29*1  inches    ...... 

(3)  Weight  of  the  balloon  with  the  water  that  entered  on  open-| 

ing  the  capillary  neck  under  water       •         .         .         .  j 

(4)  Residual  air  at  57**  F. 


BY   CALCULATION. 


By  (3)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  water  was    . 
By  (i)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  air  was 


Difference  :  weight  of  the  water     .... 
Add  ^\j  for  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the  water 


Dividing  6923*2  by  2j2'j  we  obtain,  as 

balloon  in  cubic  inches 
Add  to  this  the  bulk  of  the  residual  air  . 


(j)  The  sum  gives  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  57*" 
And  the  increase  of  volume  due  to  expansion  at  212^ 


the  contents  of  the) 


27*619  cubic  inches  of  air  measured  at  57®,  with  barometer  at 
29*1  inches,  would  become  ait  60°  with  barometer  at 
30  inches         ........ 


And  would  weigh 

Now  (by  1)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  filled  with  dry  air  was 
Deduct  the  weight  of  the  air 


(7)  The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  empty  balloon   . 

The  0*2  cubic  inch  of  residual  air  measured  at  57^  and  at 
29'!  inches  barometer,  would  become  at  212^  and  29*1 
barometer         ........ 


Grains. 

1189*20 

8l02*00 

Cubic  inclL. 
0'200 


Gndni. 
8l02'0 
1187-2 

6914-8 

8-4 
6923*2 

Cubic  inebei. 

27.419 

0'200 

27-619* 
0043 


(6)  The  capacity  of  ihe  balloon  corrected  to  the  temperature  of[        2-662 
212°  becomes J 


26946 

Grains. 

8-35 
[i87'2o 

8-35 
1178-85 

Cubio  inch. 
0*260 


*  Where  rigid  accuracy  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  difference 
between  the  capacity  of  the  globe  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  that  at 
the  temperature  at  sealing,  and  to  add  this  difference  to  the  capacity  as  cal- 
culated above.  When  the  temperature  at  sealing  is  very  elevated,  this 
correction  acquires  some  importance ;  but  it  is  insignificant  in  most  cases, 
more  especially  as  the  vapour  densities  obtained  by  experiment  never  coincide 
accurately  with  the  theoretical  results,  and  a  fair  approximation  is  generaUy 
all  that  is  required  to  indicate  the  state  of  condensation  of  the  constituents  of 
the  compound.  Since  the  expansion  of  flint  glass  between  32**  and  212^  F.  (o^ 
and  100**  C.)  is  equal  to  000228366  of  its  bulk,  the  increase  in  capacity  of  the 
balloon  in  the  foregoing  experiment  between  57*^  and  212^  F.  is  0*043  ^^^^^  ^^<^^* 
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GnUn. 
(8)  And  would  weigh  ........  o'o8 

Cubic  inches. 
Bat  (by  6)  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  2 12®  was    .         .         .         27*662 

Deduct  dilated  residual  air     ......         .  0*260 

The  difference  gives  the  space  occupied  by  alcohol   vapour  at) 

212®  and  29*1  barometer )  '^ 

Now  27*402  cubic  inches  of  vapour,  meaHured  at  212°  and  29*1  % 

barometer,  if  they  could  exist  uncondensed  as  vapour,  at  l        20*559 

60°,  and  at  30  inches  barometer,  would  become     .         .) 

Onlaa. 
But  (by  2)  the  united  weight  of  the  balloon,  the  vapour,  and  the)  ^ 

residual  air  was  found  to  be         .   ■      .  .  .  j  ^ 

Deduct  the  weight  of  the  residual  air  (8)  .         .         .         .  o'o8 

The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  vapour   «         .      1189*12 
Deduct  the  weight  of  the  empty  balloon  (7)      .         .         .         .       117885 

The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  20*559  cubic  inches  of  alcohol] 

vapour  at  60**  .'.......)  ' 

1 00  cubic  inches  of  alcohol  vapour  would  therefore  weigh  49*954  grains  at  60** 
and  30  inches  barometer.  Now,  100  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  31  grains,  at 
60®  and  30  inches  barometer,  therefore  49*954  divided  by  31  gives  i*6ii  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  from  the  foregoing  experiment. 

Deville  and  Troost  (Comptes  Rendus,  xlv.  821,  and  xlix.  239) 
have  extended  this  method  of  Dumas  to  the  determination  of 
the  density  of  vapours  of  bodies  of  very  high  boiling-point.  They 
employ  light  vessels  of  porcelain^  instead  of  the  glass  balloon^  and 
seal  the  exit  tube  by  means  of  the  oxy hydrogen  jet.  The  constant 
temperature  at  which  the  density  of  the  vapour  is  determined^  is 
obtained  by  placing  the  porcelain  vessel  in  the  vapour  of  a  body 
which  boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  substance 
subjected  to  experiment ;  the  distillation  of  the  body  which  fur- 
nishes the  vapour-bath  being  conducted  in  vessels  of  iron.  Boiling 
mercury,  for  example,  gives  a  vapour  of  constant  temperature  of 
662°  (350°  C.) ;  the  vapour  of  boiling  sulphur  is  estimated  at 
824°  (440°  C);  that  of  cadmium  at  1580"^  (860^  C);  and  that 
of  zinc  at  1904^  (1040^  C).  But  since  the  determination  of  these 
high  temperatures  is  liable  to  some  uncertainty,  a  comparative 
experiment  is  made  in  a  separate  porcelain  vessel,  by  employing 
a  substance  like  iodine^  which  furnishes  a  very  heavy  vapour,  the 
density  of  which  at  measurable  temperatures  is  exactly  known. 
The  experiments  thus  give  the  direct  relation  between  the  density 
of  the  vapour  under  trial,  and  that  of  iodine  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

§  II.  On  the  Equilibrium  op  Temperature. 

(148)  All  bodies,  when  heated,  return  sooner  or  later  to  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  objects ;  the  tendency  of  heat  being 
1  u 
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constantly  to  preserve  or  recover  an  equilibrium.  This  balance  is 
restored  either  by  the  process  termed  conduction,  that  is^  by  trans- 
mission of  heat  from  particle  to  particle ;  or  by  convection^  or  the 
motion  amongst  the  particles  of  liquids  or  gases ;  or  by  radiation 
between  bodies  at  «  distance  from  each  other. 

Conduction* 

(149)  If  we  plaoe  the  end  of  a  short  strip  of  glass  and  of  a 
strip  of  metal^  of  equal  lengthy  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp^  we  shall 
>  soon  be  sensible  that  heat  reaches  the  fingers  more  rapidly 
through  the  metal  than  through  the  glass ;  and  shall  have  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  these  two  substances  differ  greatly  in  their 
power  of  conducting  heat.  Of  all  known  substances,  metals 
possess  the  greatest  amount  of  conducting  power^  but  even  they 
differ  considerably  when  compared  with  eadi  other.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  nile^  although  it  is  liable  to  numerous  exceptions^  that 
the  denser  the  body  the  better  it  conducts  heat. 

Despretz^  many  years  since^  and  Langberg,  as  well  as  Wiede- 
mann and  Franz^  more  recently^  have  published  a  series  of  expe- 
riments upon  the  relative  power  possessed  by  different  solids  for 
the  conduction  of  heat.  In  the  experiments  of  the  observers  last 
named  {Pogg,  AnnaL  Ixxxix.  497)^  bars  of  each  substance  similar 
in  dimensions  were  exposed  at  one  extremity  to  a  uniform  source 
of  heat^  and  the  progress  of  the  temperature  along  each  bar  was 
measured^  at  intervals  of  2  inches^  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric 
pair.  They  concluded  that  the  conducting  power  for  heat  in 
metals  follows  the  same  order  as  their  power  of  conducting 
electricity.  According  to  J.  D.  Forbes,  the  conducting  power  of 
wrought  iron  for  heat  diminishes  considerably  as  the  temperature 
rises,  and  a  similar  diminution  in  the  conducting  power  of  metals 
generally  for  electricity  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  as  the  tem- 
perature rises  (276). 

Calvert  and  Johnson  (Thil,  Trans,  i8j8,  p.  349)  have  investigated  the 
condactivity  of  the  metals  hj  a  still  moi*e  direct  method.  Their  plan  of  operating 
consisted  in  employing  two  vessels  made  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  on  account  of 
its  feeble  conducting  power  for  heat.  The  bars  of  the  metals  under  trial  were 
each  6  centimetres  long,  and  i  centimetre  square.  Each  bar  in  succession  was 
passed  through  an  opening  in  one  of  the  sides  of  each  vessel  into  which  it  pro- 
jected one-sixth  of  its  length,  the  intervening  portion  being  covered  with 
vulcanized  caoutchouc.  A  given  weight  of  cold  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  bar 
was  then  introduced  into  one  of  these  vessels,  and  the  temperature  accurately 
observed ;  into  the  other  vessel  a  given  weight  of  water  at  about  90°  C.  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  temperature  was  maintained  steadily  at  this  point  for  15  minutes 
by  the  occasional  injection  of  steam  in  sufficient  quantity.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  temperature  of  the  colder  vessel  was  noted.  A  comparison  of  the  rise 
of  temperature  experienced  in  this  vessel  when  bars  of  different  metals  were 
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employed  in  succession,  farnished  the  relative  eonducting  power,  correction  being 
made  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  transfer  from  one  vessel  to  the  other 
during  the  experiment.* 

Condudmg  Power  for  Heat, 


H.^^  Emptoyed. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  «  •  •  •  * 


Silver 

Gold 

Gold-^^    .... 

Rolled  Copper 

Cast  Copper ... 

Alummum 

Rolled  Zinc  ... 

Cadmium 

Bar  Iron 

Tin 

Steei 

Plai^inam 

Sodinm  ... 

Cast  Iron 

Lead 

Antimony 

Bismuth 


•  ■  ■  •  ■  • 


•  •  ■  •  •  • 


•  •  t  •  •  a 


•  B^  -•  •  ■ 


•  »  •  •^  I 


•  •  •  •  «  • 


■-•  •  •  •  • 


CabrertAnd  Johnson. 


BiBC  of  Temp. 


31-90 
2680 

a6-95 

31*20 

ao-45 
18*40 
1392 

13*45 
1265 

12-15 

11-65 

1 1-45 
917 

6-85 
'•95 


Wiedemann  and 
Franc 


Meon  Conductivltj. 
Silver  —  xooo. 


t 


1000 

181 
(40 

845 
811 

665 

641 

436 
422 

397 
380 

365 

359 

287 

215 
61 


JOOO 

533 

:736 


J19 

«45 
116 


8s 
18 


The  preceding  table  gives  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  ibis 
way^  compared  witb  those  of  Wiedemann  and  FranjL 

In  the  experiments  of  Calvert  and  Jobnson,  the  platinum^ 
aluminum,  iron,  and  sodium  employed  were  ordinary  commercial 
samples ;  the  other  metals  are  believed  to  have  been  jchemically 
pure.  The  purity  of  the  metals  is  indeed  a  point  of  ^reat  im- 
portance, because  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign 
metals  or  other  substances  ^greatly  impairs  the  conducting  power 
of  the  mass.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  ^old,  when  alloyed 
with  I  per  cent,  of  silver,  lost  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  its  conduct- 
ing power* 

Alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  and  lead  and  zinc,  wer^e  ascertained 
to  conduct  in  the  ratio  of  the  mean  conductivity  of  the  two 
metals,  and  these  alloys  were  found  by  Matthiessen  to  conduct 


*  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
method  hy  repeating  their  experiments  with  hars  of  the  same  metals  of  a 
different  length — say  of  ten  centimetres ;  they  would  no  doubt  have  then  obtained 
the  same  sequence ;  but  the  satio  of  the  quantities  of  heat  conducted  would 
probably  have  been  different.  Their  numbers  at  present  must  simply  be 
regarded  as  repreitenting  the  urder  of  conductivify,  but  not  the  conducting 
power  of  the  metals. 
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electricity  in  like  manner^  forming  an  exception  to  the  generality 
of  the  alloys. 

Some  alloys  of  good  and  had  conductors^  with  the  inferior 
conductor  in  excess^  give  a  conductivity  no  higher  than  that  of 
the  inferior  metal;  hronze^  for  example^  and  the  alloys  CuSn^, 
CuSn,,  conduct  no  hetter  than  tin.  The  presence  of  carbon 
diminishes  the  conductivity  of  iron.  If  that  of  silver  be  taken, 
as  looo^  malleable  irou;  steel,  and  cast  iron  will  be  represented 
thus : — 

Malleable  iron 436 

Steel 397 

Cast  iron 359 

It  is  principally  owing  to  differences  in  conducting  power 
that  bodies  at  the  same  temperature  excite  when  touched  very 
different  sensations  of  heat  or  of  cold.  A  piece  of  metal  feels 
much  hotter  or  colder  than  a  piece  of  wood  heated  to  the  same 
degree,  because  the  metal,  from  its  superior  power  of  conduction, 
according  as  it  is  above  or  below  the  temperature  of  the  hand, 
imparts  heat  or  receives  it  more  quickly  than  the  wood. 

This  property  of  conduction  is  possessed  by  liquids  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  On  filling  a  test-tube  with  water,  and  holding 
it  by  the  lower  part,  whilst  the  top  of  the  tube  is  placed  across 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may 
be  kept  boiling  for  many  minutes  without  occasioning  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  the  person  who  holds  it.  Gases  are 
inferior  even  to  liquids  in  conducting  power ;  hence  it  is  that 
porous  bodies,  such  as  wool,  fur,  and  eider-down,  which  imprison 
large  bodies  of  air  within  them,  are  so  well  adapted  for  winter 
clothing,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  heat  of  the  body  out- 
wards. For  the  same  reason,  chiefly,  the  employment  of  double 
doors  and  windows,  which  include  a  layer  of  air  between  them, 
is  so  useful  in  preventing  the  heat  of  our  apartments  from  escap- 
ing outwards ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  fire-proof  boxes  and  ice- 
houses, in  preventing  that  of  the  outer  atmosphere  from  pene- 
trating. In  a  similar  manner  snow  preserves  the  warmth  of  the 
earth  during  the  rigour  of  winter.  There  seem,  however,  to  be 
differences  in  the  conducting  power  even  of  gases  for  heat. 
Magnus  considers  that  the  conducting  power  of  hydrogen  sur- 
passes that  of  all  other  gases,  and  it  is  increased  by  increasing  the 
density  of  the  hydrogen  employed.  In  his  experiments  he  placed 
a  thermometer  at  the  lower  part  of  a  glass  cylinder,  which  could 
be  deprived  of  air^  and  filled  successively  with  the  various  gases 
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under  trial ;  the  upper  part  of  the  cylbder  was  then  heated  hy 
meauB  of  boiling  water.  The  temperature  of  the  external  air 
waa  uniformly  at  15"  C.  during  the  course  of  the  experiment, 
and  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  apparatus  from  the  disturbing 
influence  of  radiation ;  the  temperature  roae  higher  when  hy- 
drogen was  employed  than  when  any  other  gas  was  admitted. 

The  rapid  change  of  particles  of  air  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  body,  by  the  action  of  a  wind,  renders  the  human  frame 
much  less  able  to  bear  cold  m  a  windy  than  in  a  atill  atmosphere. 
Voyagers  in  the  Arctic  regions  found  that,  if  properly  clad,  they 
could  endure  in  a  stiU  air  a  temperature  of  —48'^  C. :  while  at 
— 18°  C.  with  a  brisk  wind,  it  was  impossible  to  face  the  breeze 
with  safety.  A  parallel  case  occurs  in  liquids :  the  hand  may 
with  impunity  be  kept  stationary  in  water  of  a  temperature  so 
high,  that  if  the  hand  were  in  motion  severe  pain  would  be 
occasioned. 

Manj  ramiliar  cantrirancei  for  preventing  the  euape  of  heat,  and  for  facili- 
tating tbe  employmeDt  of  hot  Wits,  depend  upon  tbe  ate  of  inferior  conductors 
of  heat:  for  initance,  a  layer  of  charcoal  is  generally  ioterpoced  between  thecaea 
of  the  furnace  and  itit  Rra-clay  lining,  in  order  to  conGne  tbe  heat  The  kettle- 
holder  U  fur  this  reason  used  to  protect  the  band  from  the  heat  of  the  metal  ; 
whibt  the  handles  of  tea-pots  are  insulated  from  tbe  hot  metal  bj  non-oonduct- 
ing  pieoet  of  ivory.  Wicker-work  or  matting  is  placed  under  hot  dishes  bi  Bepa- 
rate  them  from  the  diuner-table  by  badly  conducting  substances. 

Much  of  tbe  economy  of  fuel  depends  upon  a  judicious  application  of  these 
principles.     An  instructive  illustration  of  their   importance  is  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  heat  may  be  economized  by  an  appropriate  construction  of  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine.     The  form 
which  answers  thle  purpose  most  per-  pjo,  ^f 

fectly  is  that  wliiuh  is  known  as  the 
Cornish  boiler.  Fig.  laj  shows  a  trans- 
verse section  of  this  butler ;  it  oonaists 
of  two  cylinders  placed  one  within  tbe 
other ;  between  the  two  is  the  space  for 
tbe  water;  the  interior  cylinder  contains  1 
tbe  fire-grate,  ash-pit,  and  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  flue  :  the  heat,  which  would 
otherwise  be  conducted  away  by  the  fire- 
bars, and  by  tbe  masonry  of  the  ash-pit, 
i«  thus  economized,  and  the  heated  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  pys  through  the 
boiler  for  its  whole  length,  which  is 
sometimes  as  much  ns  40  or  even  60  feet, 
or  from  13  to  18  metres;  the  hot  air 
then  retuniB  along  the  outside  of  tbe 

lioiler  towards  the  fireplace,  and  once  mora  passes  underneath  the  boiler  before 
it  finally  reaches  the  chimney,  c.  Loss  of  heat  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  boiler  is  prevented  by  coverbg  it  with  a  layer  of  badly  conducting  material. 
In  the  boiler  of  the  looomotire,  where  a  stronger  draught  is  necessary,  the 
fireplace  is  surroanded  at  top  and  on  its  two  sides  by  a  double  casing  eon. 
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tainiog  waUr,  and  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace  paiwea  through  the  length  of  the 
boiler  b;  a  noinber  of  amall  tuheii,  which  open  at  one  end  into  the  fireplace,  at 
the  other  into  the  chimney.  Loes  of  heat  from  the  eitemal  surface  ii  here  alio 
prevented  by  casing  the  boiler  in  aome  non-conducting  material,  Bnch  aa  felt, 
which  is  nsnally  covered  with  wood. 

(150)  Inequality  m  the  rate  (^  Conduction  tn  different  Direc- 
tions.— The  researches  of  De  Senarmont  {Ann.  de  Chimin,  III. 
xxi.  457,  and  xxii.  1 79)  have  shown  that  althongh  the  conducting 
power  of  solids  which  are  homc^neons  throughout,  and  of 
crystals  which  helong  to  the  r^ular  system,  is  unifMrm  in  every 
direction,  yet  that  in  all  crystals  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
regular  system  the  conducting  power  Taries  in  different  direc- 
tioDS,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  direction 

' ■       to  that  of  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal. 

The  fundamental  fact  la  easily  demonatrated  bj  taking  two 
slicee  of  quartz,  one  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  priam,  the 
y  -  other  oat  at  right  angles  to  that  axis  ;   through  the  centre  of 
each  plate  a  small  conical  aperture  it  drilled  for  the  reception 
of  a  silver  wire,  one  end  of  vhich  can  be  heated  rn  a  flame, 
and  which,  by  its  conducting  power,  acta  aa  an  nnifomi  central 
■onrce  of  heat.     If,  previously  to  the  application  of  heat,  the 
BBrfaces  of  the  crystal  be  ooated  with  bees' -wax,  the  wax  on 
the  plate  cut  across  the  aiis  (fig.  ii6,  i),  will  be  melted  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  wire  occupies  the  centre  j 
whilst  on  the  other  plate  the  wax  wil)  be  melted  in  the  form 
S  af  an  ellipue,  the  two  diameters  of  which  are  as  looo  ;  1513, 
the  long  aiis  coinciding  with  the  direction   of  the  optjc  axis 
of  the  crystal    (tig.  11,6,  a),   ahawing  that   tbe   conducting 
power  is  greater  in  this  direction  than  in  one  at  right  aii;;Ies 
to  it :  whiUt  the  circular  form  of  the  melted  wax  in  the  first 
experiment  shows  the  nniformity  with  which   heat  is  pro- 
pagated in  all  directions  around,  ajid  parallel  to  the  aits  of 
symmetry. 
In  crystals  with  two  optic  axes,  the  results,  although   more 
complicated,    present   the   same    intimate    connexion    with   the 
direction  of  those  lines  within  the  eryatal.    Bodies  which  are  not 
crystalline  also  exhibit  an  inequality  in  their  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat  in  diflerent  directions,  when  their  molecular  structure  is 
altered  by  unequal  tension  or  pressure.     Unannealed  glaaSj  and 
plates  of  glass  subjected  to  compression  upon  their  edges,  exhibit 
these  phenomena,  the  shorter  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in  the  tine 
of  pressure,  or  of  greatest  density. 

Delarive  and  Decandolle  have  shown  that  similar  differences 
in  conducting  power  occur  in  wood,  which  conducts  much  better 
with  the  grain  than  across  it ;  that  is,  better  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  fibres,  than  across  them.  Tyndall  has  not  only 
confirmed  this  fact,  but  has  also  proved  that  heat  passes  rather 
more  rapidly  in  a  direction  &om  tbe  external  surface  towards  the 
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ce.iirej  a  b  (fig.  127),  tban  it  does  io  a  directina  parallel  vith  the 
ligneous  rings,  c  d  {Phil.  Trans,  1855,  p.  226)  \  tlie  greatest 
conducting  power  coinciding  with  the  direc- 
tion  of  greatest  porosity  and  readiest  clea- 
vage. The  heaviest  woods  are  not  always 
the  best  conductors.  American  birch,  though 
very  light,  conducts  better  than  oak,  which 
is  much  denser,  and  far  better  than  ironwood, 
which  has  the  unusual  density  of  1*425. 

Convection  of  Heat. 

(151)  Although  the  power  of  conducting  heat  possessed 
by  liquids  and  gases  is  very  small,  yet  they  admit  of  being  ra- 
pidly heated  by  a  process  of  circalation  or  couTcction,  which 
depends  upon  the  &ee  mobility  of  the  particles  that  compose 
them.  When  heated,  each  particle  expands,  and  becomes  for 
the  time  specifically  lighter.  If  the  heat  be  applied  at  the 
bottom  of  a  large  flask  nearly  filled  with  water,  into  which  a  little 
bran  baa  been  thrown  to  enable  the  eye  to 
follow  the  motion  occasioned,  the  heated  Fio.  i»8. 

and  lighter  particles  will  be  seen  by  the 
motion  of  the  bran  to  ascend,  while  their 
place  is  supplied  hy  fresh  particles  from 
the  sides ;  these  in  turn  come  into  contact 
with  the  heated  glass  at  the  bottom,  and 
they  again  make  way  for  colder  portions. 
An  ascending  current,  as  shown  in  flg.  I2S, 
is  thus  established  up  the  middle,  and  de- 
scending currents  flow  down  the  sides  of 
the  flask,  which  are  kept  cool  by  the  air. 
Anything  that  checks  this  ftee  circulation, 

and  occasions  viscidity  in  the  liquid,  impedes  the  distribution  of 
heat.  Porridge  or  starch,  during  the  boiling,  requires  to  be 
constantly  stirred,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  fresh  surfaces  to 
the  source  of  heatj  and  of  preventing  the  portions  in  contact 
with  the  hot  bottom  of  the  vessel  from  becoming  overheated  and 
*  burned.' 

The  motion  thw  common  ioated  bj  heat  to  liquids,  ha»  b«en  iogenioiul; 
applied  to  the  warming  of  bnildingn,  hy  the  circulation  of  hot  water  in  pipes. 
One  of  the  moat  effective  methodn  will  be  anderatood  bj  examining  fig.  139, 
which  represent!  Ferbina'i  arrangement  for  heating  by  mean*  of  hot  water  at  a. 
high  preeenre.  '  In  its  eimpleBt  form  it  C0D*iate  of  a  oontinuoai  wrooght-iron 
pipe,  I  inch  {35  millimelreB)  in  diameter  eitetnally,  with  a  bore  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.     The  pipe  is  completely  filled  with  water  at  P,  and  cloBed  by  a  plug. 
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The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  chamber  at  B,  of  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  the 
capacity  of  the  entire  tube,  to  allow  for  expansion :  this  chamber  being  left 

empty.  About  a  sixth  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
pipe  is  coiled  op  at  f  c,  and  is  heated  by  a  furnace, 
which  is  of  neoessity  placed  in  the  basement  of  the 
building.  At  s  8,  s  s,  other  coils  are  formed  upon 
the  pipe  as  it  passes  through  the  different  apartments 
which  are  to  be  heated.  The  course  of  the  water  is 
indicated  by  arrows.  The  hot  water,  mixed  with 
bubbles  of  steam,  passes  off  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  fire  coil,  f  c,  ascends  by  the  pipe,  a  a,  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  building;  it  then  flows  off  on 
either  side  through  the  heating  coils,  s  8,  8  8,  and 
returns  by  the  pipes,  c  c,  which  unite  into  one  before 
delivering  the  cooled  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire 
coil,  F  c.  s  Sf  s  s,  are  stop-cocks  for  arresting  the 
current  through  any  one  of  the  heating  coils,  a  s,  8  8. 

The  importance  of  the  exception  in  the 
case  of  water  to  the  regularity  of  expansion 
(143),  in  connexion  with  these  circulatory 
movements,  will  now  be  perceived.  During 
the  frosts  of  winter  a  rapid  process  of  cool- 
ing goes  on  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  :  the  colder 
water  sinks  to  the  bottom,  fresh  portions 
being  supplied  from  below,  until  the  whole 
has  reached  the  temperature  of  4°  C. ;  below  this  point  the  colder 
water  being  the  lighter  remains  at  the  top,  thus  protecting  the 
mass  beneath  from  further  reduction  of  temperature  by  its 
inferior  conducting  power,  and  preventing  such  a  reduction  at 
any  considerable  depth  as  would  be  fatal  to  the  animals  which  it 
contains.  Ice,  too,  being  lighter  than  water,  floats  upon  the 
surface,  and  thus  the  bottoms  of  our  rivers  are  protected  from  the 
accumulations  of  frozen  water,  otherwise  inevitable;  and  which 
no  subsequent  summer  heat  would  ever  suffice  to  melt,  or  even 
to  reach  from  the  surface.  In  the  ocean,  where  the  maximum 
of  density  occurs  below  0°  C,  the  depth  is  so  great  that,  except- 
ing near  the  polar  circles,  the  low  temperature  does  not  last 
sufficiently  long  to  reduce  the  entire  mass  to  a  degree  injurious 
to  animal  life. 

(152)  Currents  in  Gases. — Ventilation, — The  motions  pro- 
duced in  gases  by  the  expansive  action  of  heat  are  still  more 
obvious  and  extensive  than  those  occasioned  by  it  in  liquids.  The 
tapering  form  of  flame  is  due  to  an  expansion  of  the  air,  accom- 
panied by  a  powerful  upward  current,  produced  by  the  heat  with 
which  it  is  attended.     A  body  of  heated  air  confined  in  a  light 
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envelope  possesses  considerable  ascensional  power;  and  constitutes 
the  ordinary  fire-balloon ;  it  was^  indeed^  by  means  of  such  a 
balloon  that  the  first  aeronautic  excursion  on  record  took  place. 

The  application  of  the  currents  produced  in  air  by  differences 
of  temperature  to  the  ventilation  of  our  dwelliogs  is  a  subject  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  dravght  produced  in  the  chimney 
is  due  to  the  heat  derived  from  the  fire,  which  dilates  the  air  in 
the  flue  above  it^  and  renders  it  specifically  lighter :  it  conse- 
quently rises  in  the  shaft;  and  the  longer  the  chimney  the  more 
powerful  is  the  draft.  Suppose  the  temperature  in  the  chimney  to 
be  on  the  average  of  its  length  40®  above  that  of  the  outer  air, 
which  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  7^  C. ;  the  dilatation  of  air  for 
each  1°  C.  is  ^0  of  its  bulk  at  7®  C,  the  column  of  air  in  the 
chimney  will  therefore  be  dilated  -^^^  or  \.  A  column  of  such 
heated  air,  8  metres  high,  which  we  will  assume  as  the  length  of 
the  chimney,  would  therefore  only  balance  a  column  of  7  metres 
in  height  at  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  ascensional 
force  of  the  heated  air  would  be  that  due  to  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  8  metres  of  warm  air  and  8  metres  of  colder 
air,  or  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  colder  air,  1  metre 
in  height.  Air  must,  however,  be  supplied  to  the  lower  opening, 
in  order  to  allow  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored ;  and  if  the 
communication  of  the  apartment  with  the  outer  air  be  insuffi- 
cient (as  when  the  doors  and  windows  are  carefully  closed,  and 
listed  down,  to  exclude  the  draughts  of  cold  air  that  rush  in  at 
every  crevice  to  furnish  that  required  to  feed  the  chimney),  air 
will  enter" at  the  top  of  the  chimney;  just  as  when  a  bottle  full 
of  air  is  plunged  with  its  mouth  upwards  under  water,  the  water 
enters  at  the  mouth,  whilst  the  air  escapes  in  gushes  or  bubbles. 
The  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  cold  air  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  will  be,  that  such  cold  air  pours  down  into  the  room, 
and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  chimney  smokes.  If  the  door  or 
the  window  be  opened,  however,  the  annoyance  ceases.  In  a 
room  properly  ventilated,  the  requisite  supply  of  fresh  air  will 
enter  freely,  without  the  necessity  of  setting  the  door  open. 

In  ventilating  a  room,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  air  which  has  been 
used,  and  which  requires  renewal,  has  become  heated  by  respiration  and  by  the 
bumuig  of  lamps  or  candles ;  it  therefore  rise^  and  accumulates  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  room.  This  is  easily  seen  by  opening  the  door  of  a  heated  apartment,  and 
holding  a  candle  near  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway ;  if  the  window  be  not  open,  a 
current  will  generally  be  found  blowing  the  flame  from  the  room.  Midway  down, 
the  flame  will  be  stationary,  while  near  the  floor  it  will  be  blown  strongly  into 
the  room.  In  this  experiment  the  lighter  heated  air  flows  out  above,  while  the 
heavier  cold  air  supplies  its  place,  by  entering  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  It 
.  id  for  this  reason  adTisable  always  to  make  apertures  for  the  escape  of  heated  air 
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near  the  ceiling ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  ventilation  can  be  effectual 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  which  may  be  previously 
warmed  or  not,  and  which  is  best  admitted  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  height  of  chimney,  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Amott's 
is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  ventilation ;  it  consists  of  a  balanced  valve,  opening 
into  the  chimney,  whilst  any  momentary  downward  draught  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  shutting  of  the  door,  or  otherwise,  causes  the  valve  to  dose,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  into  the  room. 

The  velocity  of  the  currents  produced  by  heat^  and  the  rate  of 
cooling  effected  by  them  upon  a  thermometer  heated  up  to  a 
determinate  pointy  vary  in  different  gases^  being  more  rapid  the 
lighter  the  gas.  In  hydrogen  the  rate  of  cooKng  is  much  more 
rapid  than  in  air,  while  in  carbonic  anhydride  it  is  considerably 
less  rapid. 

(153)  Trade  Winds. — ^Tke  processes  of  circulation  produced  by 
beat  in  liquids  and  gases,  which  have  just  been  described,  occur 
upon  a  vast  scale  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  ocean.  The  im- 
portant phenomena  of  the  trade  winds  arise  from  movements  which 
originate  from  these  causes.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  not  being  uniform,  but  being  highest  within  the  tropics 
and  lowest  at  the  poles>the  air  near  the  equator  rises  in  tempera- 
ture, it  becomes  expanded,  grows  specifically  lighter,  and  therefore 
ascends,  its  place  being  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the  parts 
adjacent,  but  nearer  to  the  poles.  The  heated  equatorial  air  rises 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  falls  over  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
cooler  air  just  conveyed  from  the  neighbouring  regions.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  actions,  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
continually  moving  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  above 
this  current  is  another  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction,  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles.  The  lower  current,  which  is 
steadily  felt  on  each  side  of  the  equator  through  at  least  30^  of 
latitude,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  navigation,  and  forms 
what  are  called  the  trade  winds.  The  upper  current  does  not 
admit  of  being  so  accurately  traced,  but  there  is  satisfactory  proof 
of  its  existence.  The  summits  of  many  inter-tropical  mountains, 
such  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  12,180  feet  (3712  metres)  high,  and 
Mouna  Kea,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  18,400  feet  (5608  metres) 
in  height,  are  sufBciently  elevated  to  reach  into  the  upper  cur- 
rent ;  and  at  the  top  of  these  mountains  a  strong  south-westerly 
wind  blows  continually,  whilst  the  north-east  trade  wind  is  blowing 
at  the  base.  If  the  earth  were  stationary,  these  currents  would 
set  due  north  and  south.  The  surface  of  the  globe,  however,  is 
revolving  from  west  to  east,  at  the  average  rate  of  980  miles  per 
hour  in  its  equatorial  part,  and  the  rapidity  of  motion  gradually 
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diminishes  towards  the  poles^  at  which  point  the  motion  almost 
vanishes.  Air,  therefore,  which  flows  towards  the  equator  from 
the  poles,  is  moving  more  slowly  than  those  regions  of  the  earth 
towards  which  it  advances.  Since,  however,  the  objects  upon  the 
surface  partake  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  at  the  particular  spot 
on  which  they  rest,  and  as  therefore  the  earth's  motion  is  not  per- 
ceptible, the  effect  of  a  wind  travelling  more  slowly  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving  would  be  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  a  current  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  the 
two  motions,  supposing  the  earth  ta  be  at  rest :  conseqHently  the 
wind  from  the  north  has  a  set  from  the  east,  which  diminishes  as 
it  approaches  the  equator,  where  the  motion  of  the  successive  por- 
tions  of  the  surface  becomes  more  uniform.  From  the  (^ration 
of  these  causes  the  north-east  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  winds 
in  our  climate.  'For  similar  reasons,  the  equatorial  current  to- 
wards the  poles  sets  in  a  direction  from  the  west,  and  retains  it» 
course  when  it  conges  down  to  the  surface,  which  it  does  at  and 
about  our  latitude,,  occasioning  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail 
in  these  islands  so  generally  at  certain  seasons. 

The  land  and  sea  breezes  which  occur  morning  and  evening 
along  the  coast  of  tropical  countries,  are  due  to  the  action  of 
analogous  causes.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  surface 
of  the  land,  from  the  action  of  the  sun*s  rays,  becomes  more 
heated  than  the  ever-moving  oeean ;  the  air  above  it  expands  and 
rises,  whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the  ocean — 
this  constitutes  the  sea  breeze :  whereas  in  the  evening,  after  sun- 
set, the  land  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  ocean,  and  the  air  rest- 
ing upon  it  contracts  in  bulk,  and  becoming  heavier,  flows  out 
during  the  night  upon  the  sea,  and  produces  the  land  breeze. 

(154)  Guff  Stream, — Similar  currents,  of  equal  constancy  and 
regularity,  exist  in  the  ocean,  but  they  are  modified  in  their  direc- 
tion by  the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's 
surface.  That  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  immediately  under  the 
tropics,  and  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  for  ex- 
ample, becomes  highly  heated ;  the  water  flows  off  on  either  side, 
towards  the  poles,  acquiring  a  westerly  direction  as  it  passes  south 
of  the  coast  of  Ouinea,  and  striking  the  promontory  of  Cape  St. 
Boque,  on  the  South  American  coast,  is  split  into  two  streams ; 
the  smaller  one  continues  southwards  towards  Cape  Horn ;  the 
larger  current  maintains  a  north-west^ly  course  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  where  it  receives  further  accessions  of  heat,  and  is  gra- 
dually changed  in  its  direction ;  it  passes  along  the  southern  shores 
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of  North  America^  and  finally  emerges  northward^  in  the  narrow 
channel  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands^ 
where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature 
of  this  current  is  found  to  be  somewhat  above  5^  C.  higher  than 
that  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  The  current  passes  on^  gradually 
widening  and  becoming  less  marked,  till  it  is  lost  on  the  western 
shores  of  Europe.  A  less  accurately  defined  under-current^  from 
the  poles^  is  constantly  setting  in  towards  the  equator^  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  heated  water  which  takes  the  course  already 
described.  Besides  rendering  important  aid  to  the  navigator^  these 
currents  assist  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  on 
the  earthi  moderating  the  severity  of  the  polar  frosty  and  tem- 
pering the  sultry  heats  of  the  tropics.  One  cause  of  the  compa- 
rative mildness  of  our  own  winters  is  the  warmth  conveyed  to  our 
shores  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

It  would  appear  from  the  results  of  the  deep  sea  soundings  in 
the  Atlantic^  that  there  are  two  currents  of  water  flowing  in  op- 
posite directions^  a  warm  superficial  current  passing  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles^  and  a  cold  lower  current  proceeding 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 

Radiation  of  Heat. 

(155)  A  person  placed  in  bright  sunshine,  or  before  a  blazing 
fire^  must  perceive  that  in  addition  to  the'  gradual  mode  of  propa- 
gation from  particle  to  particle^  heat  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  traversing  space^  and  transparent  media  such  as  the  atmosphere. 
This  transmission  of  heat  occurs  in  right  lines^  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  of  light  itself;  in  fact,  in  this  mode  of  propaga- 
tion it  follows  the  same  laws  as  lights  and  like  all  radiant  forces 
it  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
active  centre. 

The  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
heat  thus  received  by  the  earth  may  be  formed  firom  a  rough  cal- 
culation made  by  Faraday^  to  the  effect  that  the  average  amount 
of  heat  radiated  in  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre  of  land  in  the 
latitude  of  London^  is  not  less  than  that  which  wotdd  be  emitted 
in  the  combustion  of  sixty  sacks  of  coal. 

Heat,  in  its  radiant  state,  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
media  which  it  traverses :  a  tube  full  of  ether  may  be  held  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning  mirror  without  becoming  sensibly  hotter ;  but 
the  moment  that  the  absorption  of  the  rays  is  caused  in  any  way^ 
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as  by  introducing  a  bit  of  charcoal  into  the  liquid,  the  ether 
enters  into  ebullition  and  is  dissipated  iu  vapour. 

(156)  Reflection  of  Heat. — Polished  objects  reflect  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  them ;  the  reflected  and  incident 
rays  are  always  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  angles  which  they  make 
with  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface  are  always  equal. 
By  means  of  concave  mirrors,  the  rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light, 
may  be  brought  to  a  focus,  and,  if  suflSciently  intense,  they  will 
ignite  combustible  substances  placed  there.  The  law  of  the 
reflection  of  heat  may  be  roughly  demonstrated  by  holding  a  flat 
sheet  of  tin-plate  in  such  a  position  before  a  common  fire  that  the 
light  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from  it,  whilst  the  observer  is 
screened  from  the  direct  rays ;  the  sensation  of  heat  will  be  per- 
ceptible upon  the  face  the  moment  that  the  reflection  of  the  fire 
is  seen.  The  same  effect  may  be  shown  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner  by  means  of  two  similar  concave  parabolic  mirrors  (fig. 
131,  page  304)  arranged  opposite  each  other,  at  the  distance  of 
4  or  5  metres  or  more.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  placed  in  the 
focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the  rays  will  fall  upon  its  concave 
surface,  and  thence  be  reflected  in  parallel  lines  to  the  surface  of 
the  aecond  mirror,  from  which  they  will  be  a  second  time  reflected, 
and  will  converge  at  its  focus ;  a  luminous  spot  being  formed 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  held  in  this  position.  If  for  this  paper  one 
of  the  balls  of  a  differential  thermoscope  (135)  be  substituted,  the 
expansion  of  the  air  in  that  bulb  will  afford  evidence  that  the 
heat  as  well  as  the  light  is  reflected.  That  the  rays  take  the 
course  described,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  diagram,  and 
that  they  do  not  act  upon  the  instrument  by  direct  radiation,  is 
shown  by  interposing  a  small  tin-plate  screen  between  the  second 
mirror  and  the  thermometer :  in  this  case  the  liquid  immediately 
becomes  stationary ;  while,  if  the  screen  be  placed  between  the 
instrument  and  the  candle,  no  sensible  effect  is  produced. 

If,  instead  of  a  candle,  a  red-hot  ball  be  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  first  mirror,  paper  may  be  scorched,  and  gunpowder  or  phos- 
phorus inflamed  in  the  focus  of  the  second.  Heat,  however,  is 
emitted  in  the  form  of  rays  from  bodies,  whether  such  bodies  be 
luminous  or  not.  A  canister  of  boiling  water  may  be  substituted 
for  the  candle  or  the  red-hot  ball,  and  the  heat  which  it  emits, 
although  less  intense,  will  be  concentrated  by  the  opposite  mirror 
equally  well. 

(157)  Absorption  of  Heat. — ^Different  substances  reflect  heat 
unequally.  Polished  metals  possess  the  power  of  reflection  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  even  the  metals  differ  considerably  in  reflect- 
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ing  power.  Melloni^  from  his  experiments^  has  concluded  that  of 
loo  rays^  silver  reflects  90 ;  bright  lead  reflects  60 ;  whilst  glass 
reflects  but  10. 

If  tlie  surface  of  a  body  be  scratched  it  reflects  heat  irregu* 
larly^  in  the  same  way  that  a  sheet  of  white  paper  scatters  the 
light  which  it  reflects ;  and  if  the  surface  be  coated  more  or  less 
completely  with  lamp-blacky  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  reflected 
may  be  diminished  in  a  degree  proportion€d  to  the  alteration  of 
the  surface.  In  this  case^  «that  portion  of  the  heat  which  is  not 
reflected  is  absorbed.  When  the  heat  is  all  xeflected^  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  remains  unaltered^  but  when  absorption 
takes  place^  the  temperature  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  is  absorbed. 

This  difference  may  be  exhibited  by  pkciog  a  lighted  taper  in  the  focus  of 
one  of  the  mirrors,  and  employing  in  the  ^second  fociis  a  differential  thermoscope, 
one  ball  of  which  is  gilt,  and  the  other  ball  covered  with  Ump-black.  On  placing 
the  gilt  ball  in  the  focus,  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  is  per- 
ceived ;  but,  on  reversing  the  bdJs,  itlthough  the  amount  of  heat  which  falls  on 
the  instrument  4s  no  greater  than  'before,  the  liquid  descends  rapidly.:  in  the  first 
case,  the  heat  is  ibr  the  most  pari  reflected :  in  the  second  it  is  absorbed,  and  the 
temperature  consequently  rises.  ^ 

A  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  two  bright  tin  plates,  and  coating 
one  surface  of  one  of  them  with  lamp-black.  On  placing  them  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  a  hot  iron  ball  midway  between  the  two  plates  but  not  touching  either  of 
them,  the  blackened  surface  being  directed  towards  the  source  of  heat,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  blackened  plate  becomes  heated  by  absorption,  while  the  other 
remains  cool :  this  may  be  shown  by  causing  a  cork  to  adhere  to  the  outer  sur- 
fiice  of  each  plate,  by  means  of  a  little  wax  or  pomatum  ^  the  wax  will  melt  upon 
the  blackened  plate,  and  the  4:ork  w-ili  fall  from  it  much  sooner  than  from  the 
bright  one. 

The  power  of  reflrection  seems  to  redde  almost  exclusively  in 
the  surface  of  the  body.  A  film  of  gold  leaf^  not  exceeding 
g^^oq  millimetre  in  thickness,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector 
nearly  as  weU  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold ;  since  a  sheet  of  paper 
partially  gilt^  if  held  within  a  short  distance  of  a  mass  of  red-hot 
metal^  will  become  scorched,  excepting  in  those  parts  which  are 
protected  by  the  metallic  film.  The  absorbing  power  of  a  sub- 
stance is  inversely  proportioned  to  its  power  of  reflecting  heat; 
the  best  reflectors  are  the  worst  absorbents,  and  vice  versd.  As 
is  the  case  with  light,  so  it  is  found  with  radiant  heat,  that,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  polished  metals,  the  greater  the  angle  of 
incidence  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection. 

(158)  Connexion  between  Absorption  and  Radiation. — The  ex- 
periments of  Leslie  have  proved  the  existence  of  an  important 
connexion  between  the  absorbing  and  the  radiating  powers  of  the 
same  substance;  they  are  in  all  cases  directly  proportioned  to 
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each  other.  The  great  diversity  of  radiating  power  possessed  by 
different  substances  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. Let  a  cubic  canister  of  tin-plate  have  one  of  its^ides 
covered  with  lamp-blacky  and  a  second  side  with  writing-paper, 
let  a  third  be  scratched  in  various  directions^  and  let  the  fourth 
remain  polished.  On  placing  the  canister,  fiUed  with  hot  water, 
in  the  focus  of  one  mirror,  and  a  thermoscope  in  the  focus  of  the 
other,  it  will  be  found,  on  presenting  each  side  in  succession  to 
the  mirror,  that  a  different  temperature  is  indicated.  The  heat 
radiated  will  be  found  to  be  greatest  from  the  lamp-black,  less 
from  the  paper,  still  less  from  the  scratched  face,  and  least  of  all 
from  the  polished  surface.  In  consequence  of  the  more  rapid 
radiation  from  blackened  than  from  polished  surfaces  of  the  same 
metal,  a  given  quantity  of  a  hot  liquid  placed  in  a  blackened 
vessel  will  reach  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  sooner 
than  if  it  be  placed  in  a  vessel  similar  in  size  and  shape,  but  with 
a  polished  surface. 

The  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the  surface  of  an  object 
destitute  of  reflecting  power  varies  with  the  angle ;  the  intensity 
being  proportioned  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  issuing 
rays  form  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  This  fact  was 
proved  experimentally  by  Leslie. 

Fig.  13a 


Opposite  to  a  coDcave  mirror  he  placed  a  vessel  with  flat  sides  filled  with 
boiling  water,  the  side  of  the  vessel  next  the  mirror  heing  coated  with  lamp- 
black. Two  screens,  a  a,  B  B,  pierced  with  apertures  of  equal  size,  were  inter- 
posed hetween  the  mirror  and  the  heated  vessel,  and  in  the  focns  of  the  mirror 
was  placed  the  blackened  ball.  ^^  of  a  thermoscope ;  no  alteration  in  the  in- 
dication of  the  thermometer  was  produced  by  varjiug  the  inclination  of  the 
vessel.  The  dotted  line  a  h  represents  the  extent  of  the  radiating  surface 
when  the  vessel  is  vertical.  And  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  obliquity  of  the 
surface  a  c  is  increased  a  larger  extent  of  radiating  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
thermometer,  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  emitted  ray  must  be  inversely  as  the 
extent  of  surface  in  the  two  cases. 

In  the  economical  applications  of  heat,  constant  scope  is 
afforded  for  the  employment  of  the  powers  of  reflection,  radiation, 
and  absorption.    The  meat-screen  and  the  Dutch  oven,  when  kept 
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bright,  afTord  iDstances  of  the  application  of  the  reflection  of  heat 
to  beneficial  purposes,  in  directing  the  heat  upon  the  objectn  be- 
tween them  and  the  fire.  Tea  made  in  a  silver  teapot,  which, 
owing  to  its  polished  surface,  long  retains  its  high  temperature, 
is  superior  in  tiavour  to  that  made  in  black  earthenware,  which 
rapidly  loses  its  heat  by  radiation.  Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
steam  should  be  kept  bright  until  they  reach  the  apartment  where 
the  heat  is  to  be  distributed,  and  there  the  surface  should  be 
blackened,  in  order  to  favour  the  process  of  radiation. 

(159}  Formation  of  Dew. — The  distribution  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion is  not  confined  to  bodies  highly  heated.  All  substances, 
whatever  be  their  temperature,  are  constantly  radiating  a  certain 
portion  of  heat,  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  their  tempe- 
rature. If  the  diSerent  bodies  are  all  at  the  same  temperature, 
each  absorbs  from  surrounding  objects  in  a  given  time  exactly 
as  much  heat  as  it  radiates  towards  them  in  the  same  time. 
But  suppose  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  to  be  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  small  parabolic  mirror,  which  is  turned  towards  a  perfectly 
cloudless  sky,  in  such  a  direction  that  the  sun's  rays  shall  not 
fall  upon  the  mirror,  the  temperature  will  sink  several  degrees; 
at  night,  frequently  as  much  as  8°  or  10°  C.  The  thermometer, 
like  all  other  objects,  is  constantly  radiating  heat ;  the  mirror 
cuts  it  off  from  the  rays  proceeding  from  surrounding  objects, 
and  the  portion  of  space  towards  which  it  is  presented  not  re- 
turning the  heat  radiated  towards  it  from  the  instrument,  the 
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temperature  of  the  thermometer  necessarily  falls.  A  similar  ex- 
periment is  easily  made  with  the  conjugate  mirrors.  If  in  the 
focus  of  one  mirror,  a  cage  filled  with  ice  (c,  fig.  131)  be  sup- 
ported, and  in  the  focus  of  the  opposite  mirror,  the  bulb,  b,  of 
the  differential  thermoscope,  which  has  been  blackened  to  favour 
radiation,  and  which  is  screened  from  the  radiation  of  surround- 
ing objects  by  a  second  small  mirror,  placed  as  at  a,  the  liquid 
will  soon  rise  in  the  stem  connected  with  the  blackened  bulb. 
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because  the  bulb  radiates  towards  the  ice^  which  only  partially 
returns  the  rajs  that  it  receives ;  and  the  radiation  from  sur- 
rounding bodies  upon  the  thermoscope  being  prevented^  its  tem- 
perature falls.'^ 

The  principles  of  radiation  were  happily  applied  by  Wells  to 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  dew.  Dew  is  formed  most 
copiously  during  a  calm^  clear  night  succeeding  a  hot  day :  it  is 
deposited  in  exposed  situations  and  upon  the  leaves  of  plants^  and 
on  filamentous  objects  in  general.  As  soon  as  the  sun  dips  below 
the  horizon^  and  in  shady  places  even  before  sunset^  radiation  from 
the  earth  is  no  longer  compensated  by  the  solar  rays :  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  surface  is^  therefore,  speedily  reduced  below  that  of 
the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it ;  this  stratum  being  charged 
with  moisture,  is  no  longer  able  to  support  so  much  vapour  in  the 
elastic  form,  but  deposits  it  (just  as  when  a  glass  of  cold  spring 
water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  becomes  bedewed  with 
moisture  on  its  outside) ;  and  the  force  of  cohesion  collects  the 
water  into  the  pearly  drops  that  stud  the  herbage  and  sparkle  in 
the  sloping  rays  of  the  sun.  On  cloudy  nights  little  or  no  dew 
is  deposited,  because  the  masses  of  suspended  vapour  intercept  the 
rays  from  the  earth,  and  return  them  to  its  surface.  Overhanging 
buildings,  or  the  projecting  branches  of  trees,  in  a  similar  way, 
return  the  heat  to  the  objects  beneath  them,  and  prevent  the 
reduction  of  temperature  which.necessarily  precedes  the  deposition 
of  dew.  On  windy  nights  the  equilibrium  is  rapidly  restored  by 
the  contact  of  fresh  surfaces  of  air  with  the  radiating  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  little  or  no  dew  is  formed.  Upon  metallic  bodies, 
which  are  bad  radiators,  and  upon  the  hard-beaten  path  or  road, 
where  the  heat  is  conducted  rapidly  from  the  strata  beneath, 
icarcely  any  dew  is  deposited ;  while  upon  the  branching  shrub, 
:he  tufted  grass,  and  the  downy  leaf,  abundance  of  moisture  is 
;ollected,  these  being  precisely  the  objects  which  derive  most 
benefit  from  its  presence. 

In  India,  near  the  town  of  Hoogly,  about  forty  miles  from 
Calcutta,  the  principle  of  radiation  is  applied  to  the  artificial 
production  of  ice.  Flat  shallow  excavations,  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  depth,  are  loosely  lined  with  rice  straw,  or  some  similar  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  upon  the  surface  of  this  layer  are  placed 
shallow  pans  of  porous  earthenware,  filled  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  one  or  two  inches.    Radiation  rapidly  reduces  the  temperature 


*  For  a  diacoMion  of  the  ihcwry  of  exchanges  the  reader  may  consult 
Stewart's  Elementary  TrecUise  on  Seat,  p.  i8i,  ei^  seq, 
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belour  the  freezing  pointy  and  ice  is  formed  in  thin  crusts,  which 
are  removed  as  they  are  produced,  and  stowed  away  in  suitable 
ice*houses  until  night,  when  the  ice  is  conveyed  in  boats  to  Cal- 
cutta. Winter  is  the  ice-making  season — viz.,  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  February.* 

The  fundamental  fact  of  cooling  by  radiation  of  the  bodies  on 
which  dew  is  being  formed,  is  easily  verified.  If  a  thermometer 
be  laid  upon  a  grass-plat,  on  a  clear  night,  it  will  be  found  to 
indicate  a  temperature  several  degrees  below  that  shown  by  a 
second  thermometer,  suspended  a  metre  or  more  from  the  surface. 

(i6o)  Law  of  Cooling  by  Radiation. — The  rapidity  of  the 
cooling  of  any  body  by  radiation  depends  upon  the  excess  of  its 
temperature  over  that  of  the  external  air.  The  hotter  the  body, 
the  more  rapidly  does  it  cool ;  and  as  it  approaches  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  more  slowly  does  it  lose  its  excess  of  heat. 

Newton  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  a  hot  body 
for  equal  intervals  of  time,  was  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  its 
temperature  above  that  of  the  surounding  air ;  so  that  if  a  body 
heated  to  loo^  in  an  atmosphere  at  o^,  lose  lo^  in  one  minute, 
the  same  body  heated  to  50^  would  lose  5®  per  minute,  the  air 
being  also  at  o^.  Later  experiments,  however,  have  shown  that 
this  assumption  is  not  exact,  even  for  low  temperatures,  and  that 
it  becomes  very  inaccurate  at  high  ones. 

An  admirable  series  of  researches  upon  the  rate  of  cooling  by 
radiation  was  made  by  Dulong  and  Petit  {Ann,  de  ChimiCj  II.  vii. 
337).  They  employed  a  hollow  sphere  of  thin  brass,  blackened  in 
the  interior,  and  furnished  with  arrangements  for  exhausting  it 
of  air.  For  the  heated  body  they  used  a  thermometer  with  a 
large  bulb,  heated  to  a  determinate  degree,  and  supported  in  the 
centre  of  the  hollow  sphere.     They  then  placed  the  apparatus  in^ 


*  A  curions  formation  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  some  rapid,  clear,  and  rocky 
streams  is  occasionallj  seen  under  the  influence  of  radiation,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  bright  frosty  weather.  Ice  thus  formed  is  termed  ffround'ice.  The 
water  cools  down  to  39^*2  F.  (4^  C.)  as  usual,  but  below  this  point  the  colder 
water  no  longer  forms  a  protecting  layer,  as  in  still  sheets  or  gently  moving 
streams ;  the  agitation  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  water  through  its  pre- 
cipitous and  irregular  channel  makes  the  temperature  uniform  throughout,  till 
it  arrives  at  the  freezing  point.  Angularities  and  points,  under  all  circumstances, 
favour  the  deposition  of  crystals,  and  to  the  irregular  surfaces  of  the  rocky  frag- 
ments in  the  bed  of  the  stream  the  ice  attaches  itself  in  silvery,  canliflower^shaped, 
spongy  masses,  sometimes  accumulating  in  quantity  sufficient  to  dam  up  the 
stream,  and  cause  it  to  overflow ;  at  others,  as  the  ice  increases  in  bulk  and 
buoyancy,  it  rises  in  large  flakes,  raising  to  the  surface  portions  of  rook,  and 
even  iron  itself. 
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water  which  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature^  and  they 
observed  that  the  rate  of  cooling  differed  with  the  nature  of  the 
gaseous  medium  contained  in  the  globe.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  sphere  continued  constant  whilst  the  experiments  were  made 
in  vacuo  upon  the  heated  body  at  temperatures  ascending  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression,  the  rapidity  of 
cooling  increased  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progres- 
sion, diminished  by  a  constant  quantity;  this  constant  quantity 
being  the  heat  radiated  back  upon  the  cooling  body,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sphere.  If  the  temperature  of  the  sphere  and 
that  of  the  heated  body  were  both  raised  according  to  the  terms 
of  an  arithmetic  progression,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  was  always  constant,  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of  cooling 
increased  as  the  temperature  rose,  according  to  the  terms  of  a 
geometric  progression. 

(i6i)  Relative  Absorbability  of  Different  Kinds  of  Heat. — The 
transmission  of  radiant  heat  takes  place  more  freely  in  vacuo  than 
in  air.  The  absorption  of  heat  is,  moreover,  influenced  by  an 
important  cause,  to  which  no  allusion  has  yet  been  made,  and 
which  was  first  placed  in  its  true  light  by  the  experiments  of 
Melloni.     It  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner : — 

If  a  number  of  sources  of  heat  be  employed,  each  different  in 
kind  and  in  intensity, — such  as  the  naked  flame  of  an  oil  lamp,  a 
platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
sheet  of  copper  heated  to  about  400°  C.  in  a  current  of  heated 
air  which  is  rising  from  a  lamp  placed  .beneath  it,  and  a  copper 
canister  filled  with  boiling  water, — ^the  face  of  a  thermoscope 
covered  with  lamp-black  may  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  of  these  sources  of  heat  that  the  liquid  shall  stand  in  each 
case  at  the  same  point;  that  is,  the  temperature  to  which  the 
thermoscope  is  exposed  shall  be  equal  in  each  case.  Now,  if 
these  distances  be  noted,  and  if  the  face  of  the  thermoscope  be 
covered  with  a  variety  of  other  substances  in  successioa,  instead 
of  with  lamp-black,  the  thermoscope  when  exposed  to  each  of 
the  different  sources  of  heat  in  succession,  will  appear  to  receive 
different  proportions  of  heat,  although  placed  at  the  distances  at 
which,  when  it  was  coated  with  lamp-black,  the  heat  appeared  to 
be  equal.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  heat  absorbed,  when  the  lamp- 
black was  used,  in  each  case  were  equal  to  loo :  if  the  thermo- 
scope were  coated  with  white-lead,  it  was  found  that,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  naked  flabe  as  before,  it  indicated  a  heat  of 
only  53 ;  opposite  to  the  red-hot  platinum  the  heat  was  56,  in- 
stead of  100  as  with  the  lamp-black :  with  the  copper  at  400°  C, 
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a  heat  of  89  instead  of  100  was  iudicated ;  while  opposite  the 
canister  of  boiling  water  the  thermoscope  showed  a  heat  of 
100^  corresponding  exactly  with  the  effect  upon  it  when  lamp- 
black was  tLsed. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  results  which  Melloai 
obtained  by  operating  in  this  way : — 

Relative  Absorbability  of  Different  Kind^  of  Heat. 


AbiorMng  Sarbce. 

Naked 
iUme. 

InoandM* 

cent 
Platinum. 

Copper  At 

7Sa'  F. 

(400°  C.) 

Copper  at 

aiaF. 
(ioo«C.) 

Lamp-black    

White  Lead    

Isinglaiw 

Indian  Ink      

Shell  Lao 

Polibhed  Metal       

100 

53 

g6 

43 
14 

100 
56 
54 

95 
47 
135 

100 

84 

87 
70 

'3 

100 

100 

91 

S5 
7J 

13 

Lamp-black  appears  to  absorb  all  the  rays  that  fidl  upon  it, 
from  whatever  source  they  may  hare  originated ;  and  the  amount 
absorbed  by  metallic  surfaces,  although  smaller  is  nearly  uniform, 
whatever  be  the  source.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  less 
intense  the  source  of  heat,  the  greater  usually  is  the  proportion 
absorbed. 

Franklin,  nearly  a  century  ago,  made  the  observation  that 
solar  heat  is  absorbed  with  greater  or  less  facility  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  object  upon  which  the  rays  fall,  but  that  little  or  no 
such  difference  exists  with  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or  of  a  candle.  He 
took  pieces  of  cloth,  similar  in  texture  and  size,  but  different  in 
colour,  and  placed  them  in  the  sunlight,  upon  newly-faUen  snow, 
and  he  found  that  the  snow  melted  under  the  pieces  of  doth  with 
greater  rapidity  the  darker  the  tint — the  absorption  being  greatest 
with  the  piece  of  black  cloth,  then  followed  the  blue,  then 
the  green,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white  pieces,  in  the  order 
enumerated.  These  effects  are  due,  as  Tyndall  has  shown,  not 
to  the  colour  of  the  object,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
used  as  the  colouring  agent. 

(162)  Transmission  of  Heat  through  Screens. — ^The  cause  of 
these  remarkable  differences  will  be  best  understood  by  a  consi- 
deration of  the  phenomena  attending  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  bodies  which  allow  it  to  pass  unobstructed,  as  glass  allows 
light  to  pass.  Mdloni  terms  those  bodies  which  thus  transmit 
heat  diathertnanous,  or  diathermic  (from  Sia,  through,  and  0€pfioc> 
hot) — ^those  which  do  not  allow  this  transmission  of  heat  being 
termed  athermanous  or  adiathermic. 
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Bodies  that  are  transparent  to  light  are  by  no  means  eqnally 
so  to  radiant  heat.  This  arises  from  two  causes^  which  require 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other^  and  which  may  be 
separately  illustrated  by  a  parallel  action  on  the  rays  of  light.  A 
glass  containing  pure  water  absorbs  very  little  light,  and  trans- 
mits almost  all  that  it  does  not  reflect :  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
measure  its  transparency  by  ascertaining  the  distance  at  which  a 
page  printed  in  small  type  is  legible  when  the  vessel  of  water  is 
interposed,  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  removed,  the  difference  in 
the  two  cases  is  hardly  appreciable.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  Indian  ink  and  water  be  added,  the  transparency  will  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  characters  will  be  legible  at  a  smaller  distance ; 
a  further  addition  of  ink  will  diminish  the  transparency  more  and 
more,  until  the  letters  can  be  no  longer  discerned.  The  light 
that  is  transmitted,  however,  although  diminished  in  quantity, 
possesses  the  same  character  as  the  incident  light ;  and  a  prismatic 
analysis  shows  that  both  consist  of  the  same  colours  in  the  same 
proportion :  if  in  this  experiment  indigo  be  substituted  for  Indian 
ink,  the  legibility  of  the  page  is  diminished  to  an  extent  nearly 
equal ;  but  the  prism  shows  that  certain  of  the  rays  have  been 
absorbed  more  completely  than  others.  Similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced with  the  rays  of  heat.  There  are,  however,  a  numbejr  of 
substances  which  are  almost  perfectly  transparent  to  light — viz., 
among  solids,  glass,  diamond,  Iceland  spar,  ice,  and  a  great  number 
of  crystals ;  amongst  liquids,  water,  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  a  multitude  of  other  bodies ;  and  among  aeriform 
bodies,  atmospheric  air,  and  the  greater  number  of  gases.  For 
heat,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  one  known  solid  that  ap- 
proaches perfect  diat/iermacy,  and  that  is  rock  salt ;  many  colour- 
less gases  possess  the  property  also  in  a  still  higher  degree ;  but 
no  liquid  has  yet  been  discovered  which  is  free  from  absorptive 

action  on  the  thermic  rays. 

The  more  important  partu  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  Melloni  in  theM 
researches  are  represented  in  fig.  132.  One  of  his  four  principal  sources  of  heat— > 
viz.,  naked  flame,  ignited  platinum,  blackened  copper,  heated  to  400^  C,  or  copper 
heated  to  loo^  was  placed  as  at  M,  on  a  moveable  support,  behind  the  perforated 
screen,  n  ;  the  rays  being  concentrated,  when  necessary,  by  the  concave  mirror, 
X :  they  were  received  at  a  suitable  distance  from  this  upon  the  thermoscope  or 
thermo-multiplier,  T.*  If  a  double  screen,  8,  of  polished  copper  were  interposed 
between  the  source  of  heat  and  the  thermoscope,  the  rays  of  heat  were  entirely 
intercepted.  Having  placed  the  thermoscope  at  such  a  distance  as  always  to 
indicate,  when  the  copper  screens  were  removed,  a  constant  given  elevation  of 


*  In  these  inquiries  a  peculiar  and  very  delicate  thermometric  apparatus, 
termed  a  themuhmultipUer  (317),  was  generally  employed. 
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tempentare,  a  plate  of  Mmie  »nb«Unce,  the  diathermwy  of  which  wa«  to  be 
awertaiDed,  wu  then  introduced  at  p ;  and  on  obsemng  the  difference  of  tem- 


Id  this  manner  Melloni  found  that  plates  of  rock  salt  of  great 
transparency,  varying  in  thickness  from  ca""'  to  4  or  5  centi> 
metres  in  thicknesa,  transmitted  9a  ont  of  every  100  rays  incident 
upon  them,  whatever  were  the  source  of  heat  employed ;  the  loss 
of  8  per  cent,  being  mainly  due  to  a  uniform  quantity  which  is 
reflected  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate ;  rock  salt,  therefore,  is 
to  heat  what  pure  colourless  glass  is  to  light.  The  following 
experiment  shows  the  independence  of  diathermacy  and  trans- 
parency ;— If  a  east-iron  ball  heated  to  about  aoo°  C.  be  placed 
midway  between  the  blackened  bulbs  of  a  thermoscope,  each  bulb 
will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  will  remain 
stationary ;  but  if  a  plate  of  rock  salt  be  interposed  between  the 
iron  and  one  of  the  bulbs,  and  a  plate  of  glass  of  equal  thickness 
be  placed  between  the  hot  ball  and  the  other  bulb,  it  will  be  found 
that  although  both  plates  are  almost  equally  transparent  to  light, 
yet  the  bulb  next  the  rock  salt  will  rise  in  temperature  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  one  next  the  glass.  In  liquids,  the  independence 
of  transparency  and  diathermacy  is  still  more  striking.  For 
examine,  out  of  100  rays  that  fell  bom  an  argand  lamp,  on  each 
of  four  liquids  equally  transparent — viz.,  water,  sulphuric  acid, 
ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  water  transmitted  only  11,  sulphuric 
acid  17,  ether  21,  and  oil  of  turpentine  31 ;  while  chloride  of 
snlpbur,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  allowed  65  of  the  incident 
rays  to  pass. 

The  foUowing  table  includes  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Melloni,  for  several  solid  bodies :  in  these  experiments  plates  (^ 
equal  thickness  were  used  in  each  case. 
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Diathermacy  of  Different  Solids. 


Saeh  plate  wm  o's  mm.  or  o'zoa 
inch  thick. 


• • •  •• • 


Bock  ealt  (limpid) 

Sicilian  ealphar  (yellow)  ... 

Flaor  spar  (limpid)    

Bock  Salt  (oloadj)     

Beryl  (greenish  yellow) 

Iceland  spar  (limpid) 

Plate  glass 

Quartz  (limpid^ 

Quartz  (smoky) 

White  topaz       

Baric  sulphate    

Tourmaline  (dark  green)  ... 
Citric  add  ... 

Alum ^ 

Sugar  candy  (limpid)... 
Ice 


•••     *••     ••• 


• • •     •••     • .  • 


•••     ••• 


t  •  •     •  •  • 


Naked 
Flame. 


93*3 

74 
78 

H 
46 

39 

3» 
37 
33 
24 
18 
II 


Ignited 
flatinam. 


I 


9a'3 

7 

9 
65 

38 
38 

24 
28 

28 

24 

18 

16 

2 
2 
I 

o'5 


Copper 

IS'''  F. 
(4oo'»  C.) 


92-3 

60 

42 

65 

24 

6 
6 
6 
6 

4 
3  ' 

3 
o 

o 

o 
o 


Copper 
2ir*  P. 
(loo"  C.) 


92-3 
64 

20 
o 
o 

3 

3 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Diathermacy  of  Liquids  contained  in  Glass — stratum  of  liquid  92 
millimetres.     The  source  of  heat  in  each  case  was  an 

argand  oil  lamp. 

Carhonio  disulphide  (colourless)  63 

Chloride  of  sufphur  (rdd  brown)  63 

Phosphorous  trichloride    62 

Essence  of  turpentine       31 

Colza  oil  (yellow)      30 

Olive  oil  (greenish)   30 


•  •  •     •  •  • 


Ether , 

Sulphuric  acid  (colourless)  ... 
Do.  (brown)    ... 

Nitric  acid ... 
Alcohol 
Distilled  water 


•  • .     •  • . 


•  •  •     » •  • 


•  • .    •  •  • 


21 

17 

17 

'5 

J6 
II 


Tyndall  {Phil,  Trans.  1 864^  %%^  enclosed  a  certain  number  of 
liquids  in  a  cell  with  sides  formed  of  rock  salt^  and  subjected  them 
to  the  radiation  of  a  glowing  platinum  wire.  K  the  amount  of 
heat  rays  which  fell  upon  the  surface  of  the  pile  when  the  empty 
cell  was  interposed  be  called  100^  the  proportion  of  heat  trans- 
mitted by  the  undermentioned  liquids  was  the  following : — 


Carbonic  Disulphide 

Do.  do.      saturated  with  sulphur 

Do.  do.      saturated  with  iodine 

jjFomuie     »•*     >..     t..     ...     •••     ••. 

Chloroform       

Methyl  Iodide 

J3vUAU&  •••  «•«  eet  •••  •••  ••• 

Ethyl  Iodide     

«VU1Y  IvUv   •••    •..    I..    •••    •••    ••• 

£4  wiier ...      (••      (•(      .••      ••.      ...      >•• 

Ethyl  Acetate  

Ethyl  Formiate 

«jL&vOIl  vl  •••        ...        •••        •..        •••        ••• 

Water  saturated  with  rock  salt 


CSj 


CHa, 
CH,t 
CeH. 

c.kl 

CjH,^ 
^(C,H.),0 
CjHjjCjHjO. 
C,H5,CH0, 


82 
81 

77 

57 
50 
41 
34 
33 

fc 
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(163)  Diaihermacy  of  Gases  and  Vapours, — ^The  experiments 
of  Knoblauch  have  shown  that  even  metallic  bodies^in  very  thin 
films  are  diathermic^  presenting  in  this  respect  an  analogy  with 
their  limited  transparency  to  light  in  films  of  similar  tennitj. 
Gold  and  silver  transmit  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat  more  freely 
than  others^  whilst  platinum  appears  to  transmit  all  the  rays  with 
nearly  equal  facility.  On  the  other  hand^  Tyndall  has  found  that 
the  gases  exert  different  degrees  of  absorptive  action  on  the  rays 
of  heat^  and  even  when  colourless  that  this  effect  is  strongly 
marked.  Coal  gas^  for  example^  exerts  a  much  stronger  absorptive 
effect  than  atmospheric  air^  and  the  vapour  of  ether  considerably 
more  than  that  of  the  carbonic  disulphide.  Rays  of  certiun 
degrees  of  refirangibility  also  are  more  powerfdlly  absorbed  by 
the  colourless  gases  than  others.  For  example^  coal  gas  arrests 
the  heat-rays  from  a  source  below  a  visible  red  heat^  much  more 
perfectly  than  it  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  lime  light  after  they 
have  traversed  a  thin  layer  of  water.* 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Tyndall  as  representing  the 
relative  absorptive  power  for  heat  emanating  from  a  source  at 
212^^  of  various  gases  at  the  normal  pressure  of  30  inches  of 
mercury^  when  a  column  of  the  gas^  4  feet  in  lengthy  was  sub- 
jected to  experiment : — 


*  In  condacUng  these  experimentA,  an  arrangement  of  apparatos  wan 
nltimaiely  adopted  by  Tyndall,  the  principle  of  which  will  be  nndentood  fiom 
the  following  description : — The  gases  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  experiment 
were  placed  in  a  brass  tube  four  feet  long,  and  polished  in  the  interior ;  but  for 
particular  gases  a  glass  tube  was  substituted.  In  either  case  it  was  closed  air- 
tight  at  each  end  by  a  polished  plate  of  rock-salt,  and  was  connected  with  an 
air-pump,  so  that  at  pleasure  it  might  be  used  when  exhausted  of  air,  or  when 
filkd  with  different  gases  in  succession.  The  source  of  heat  employed  in  moat 
cases  was  a  cube  of  copper  filled  with  water,  which  was  kept  boiling.  The  hce 
of  the  cube  was  turned  towards  the  tube  for  experiment,  and  was  coated  with 
lamp-black.  At  the  other  end  of  the  brass  tube,  a  thermo-electric  pile  (317) 
was  placed ;  one  face  of  the  pile  was  directed  towards  the  tube  which  contained 
the  gas  under  trial,  whilst  the  other  end  was  directed  towards  a  second  cube 
also  containing  boiling  water.  The  thermo-electric  pile  was  connected  with  a 
very  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  experiment  was  commenced  by  exhausting 
the  long  tube  of  air,  and  then  adjusting  the  distance  of  the  second  cube  <^ 
boiling  water,  interposing  or  withdrawing  a  screen  until  the  amount  of  heat 
which  fell  upon  the  two  surfaces  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  was  exactly  equal, 
which  was  indicated  by  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  standing  precisely  at 
zero.  The  gas  for  examination,  after  carefully  drying  it,  was  then  admitted  into 
the  tube ;  under  these  circumstances,  if  the  gas  thus  admitted  were  capable  of 
absorbing  even  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  radiant  heat,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  galvanometer  was  destroyed,  and  the  needle  was  deflected  to  aa  extent 
varying  with  the  amount  of  heat  arrested  during  its  passage  through  the  gas. 
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813 


•••  »..  ... 


Air 

Oxygen 
Nitrogen    ... 
Hydrogen  ... 
Chlorine 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Carbonic  oxide  ... 


•  ■  •  •  f  • 


X 

I 
I 
I 

39 
62 

90 


Carbonic  anhydride . . . 

Nitrons  oxide 

Siilpharetted  hydrogen 

Marsh  gas       

Snlphnrous  anhydride 

defiant  gas      

Ammonia... 


..k 


90 

355 
390 
403 
710 

970 
"95 


The  absorptive  power  of  many  vapours  for  rays  of  obscure  heat 
is  still  more  remarkable ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table^ 
which  shows  a  few  of  Tyndall's  results  at  low  tensions,  compared 
with  that  of  air  at  the  normal  pressure,  taken  as  i. 

The  absorbent  action  of  the  perfumes  of  many  flowers  for 
these  obscure  rays  was  also  shown  to  be  singularly  high.  A  few 
drops  of  an  essential  oil  placed  in  a  tube,  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  dry  air,  gave  a  scented  atmosphere  of  which  the  absorptive 
power  varied  greatly ;  that  of  patchouli  being  30,  that  of  lavender 
60,  that  of  cassia  109,  while  that  of  aniseed  was  as  high  as  372  ; 
80  that  the  perfume  proceeding  from  a  flower-bed  absorbs  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibility  re-radiated 
firom  it. 


Tension  of  Vapour. 

Sabftsnoe  vaporiied. 

s'jmm. 
(o*i  inch.) 

;a*5  mm. 

(o's  Inch.) 

ajmm. 
(x*o  Inch.) 

Bromine    ^  ...    ^ 

Carbonic  disnlphide    ... 

Methyl  iodide      

Benzol 

Chloroforro 

Wood  spirit 

Ethyl  iodide       

Amylene      

Ether 

Alcohol       

Formic  ether       

Acetic  ether , 

Propionic  ether 

Bonudc  ether*     

I 
15 

85 

183 
300 

3;5 

480 

590 
596 
630 

••• 

47 

M7 
183 

183 

390 
390 

535 
710 

633 

970 

6 

63 

343 

367 

336 

590 

833 
870 

1075 
"95 

The  experiments  of  Tyndall  seemed  to  have  completely  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  aqueous  vapour  has  a  powerful  absorbent 
action  upon  heat  of  low  refrangibility,  but  Magnus  has  since  arrived 
at  a  diflerent  conclusion.     {Pogg.  Annal.  cxxx.) 


*  The  results  obtained  by  TyndaU  on  diluting  borado  ether  with  air  are  so 
singular  and  anomalous,  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some  undiscovered  soarce 
of  error,  boracic  ether  being  a  substance  liable  to  decomposition  even  by  a  trace 
of  moisture. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hitherto  T^ndall's  experiments 
upon  the  various  gases  and  vapours  have  been  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibility.  No  doubt  other 
and  very  different  results  will  be  furnished  when  heat  of  high  re- 
frangibilitjr  is  made  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  radiation  of  heat  by  gases  has  also  been  clearly  established 
by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall,  and  conformably  with  what  we 
know  of  radiation  and  absorption  in  solids^  he  has  proved  that 
amongst  gases  the  most  powerful  absorbents  are  likewise  the  best 
radiators. 

(164)  Influence  of  Structure  on  Diathermacy. — It  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  that  a  body  which  is  transparent  to  light  is 
also  able  to  allow  the  passage  of  heat^  and  vice  versd  ;  crystallized 
cupric  sulphate,  which  permits  the  passage  of  blue  light  abun- 
dantly, arrests  the  rays  of  heat  entirely.  Again,  the  opaque  black 
glass,  used  for  the  construction  of  polarising  mirrors,  transmits  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  thermic  rays.  Smoked  rock  salt  and 
black  mica  also  exhibit  the  same  power. 

Mechanical  arrangement  appears  to  have  even  more  influence 
upon  diathermacy  than  chemical  composition.  Common  table 
salt  is  perfectly  adiathermic.  A  solution  of  rock  salt  is  scarcely 
superior  to  pure  water  in  diathermacy,  and  a  solution  of  alum  is 
equally  diathermic  with  a  solution  of  rock  salt.  This  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  effect  which  alteration  of  structure  produces 
on  the  action  of  bodies  on  light.  Common  loaf-sugar  is  opaque 
and  of  dazzling  whiteness,  but  pure  sugar-candy  (the  same  body 
only  in  larger  crystals)  is  colourless  and  transparent :  the  most 
transparent  glass,  by  pulverization,  may  be  reduced  to  a  white 
opaque  powder. 

As  already  mentioned,  pure  colourless  rock  salt  is  the  only 
solid  substance  the  diathermacy  of  which  approaches  perfection ; 
and,  according  to  the  researches  of  Knoblauch,  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  those  of  Stewart  and  others,  even  rock  salt  absorbs 
certain  of  the  rays  of  heat,  somewhat  more  freely  than  others ;  the 
rays  thus  absorbed  are  those  of  greatest  wave  length,  or  lowest 
refrangibUity.  All  other  bodies  upon  which  Melloni  made  expe- 
riments, transmit  a  quantity  of  heat  which  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  source,  from  a  second  cause,  which  has  been  termed 
thermochrosisj  or  calorific  tint,  which  is  analogous  to  a  difference 
in  colour  for  objects  transparent  to  light ;  to  this  cause  must  be 
attributed  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  amount  of  absorption 
(161),  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  heat  emanates. 
Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  B.  Stewart 
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{Proceed,  Roy,  Soc.  x.  389)  has  shown  that  highly  diathermic 
bodies  are  bad  radiators^  while  adiathermic  bodies  are  good  radia- 
tors. He  has  proved  that  the  radiation  from  a  plate  of  rock  salt 
goes  on  from  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface :  but  the 
kind  of  heat  which  rock  salt  emits  is  the  same  which  it  absorbs, 
a  thick  plate  of  cold  rock  salt  having  been  found  to  arrest  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  heat  radiated  from  a  thin  plate  of  heated 
rock  salt. 

(165)  Refraction, — Radiant  heat,  like  light,  is  susceptible  of 
refraction :  a  large  convex  lens,  placed  in  the  sun's  rays,  not  only 
gives  a  focus  of  intense  light,  but,  as  is  well  known,  constitutes  a 
powerful  burning-glass.  Inflammable  objects  are  easily  ignited  by 
this  means,  and  the  focus  of  heat  is  found  to  correspond  nearly 
with  that  of  the  greatest  light.  Further,  if  a  solar  beam  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  prism  of  transparent  rock  salt,  and  the 
coloured  spectrum  so  obtained  be  examined  by  means  of  a  small 
but  sensitive  thermometer,  it  is  found  that  the  rays  of  heat,  like 
those  of  light,  possess  unequal  degrees  of  refrangibility ;  hence 
the  rays  of  heat  are  not  all  accumulated  in  one  spot,  but  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  spectrum.  There  are,  in  fact,  differences 
in  the  rays  of  heat  corresponding  to  those  of  colour  in  the  rays  of 
light.  The  greater  portion  of  the  rays  of  solar  heat  are  even  less 
refrangible  than  the  red  rays,  for  the  maximum  of  temperature 
in  the  solar  spectrum  is  found  at  a  distance  below  the  extreme 
red  rays  as  great  as  the  brightest  yellow  is  above  them.  The 
length  of  the  wave  of  these  heat  rays  is  consequently  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  the  red  rays,  and  the  frequency  of  un- 
dulation is  proportionately  less  than  that  of  the  least  refrangible 
luminous  rays.  As  by  the  employment  of  different  sources  of 
light,  spectra  are  obtained  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  light 
varies  in  different  parts  according  to  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
luminous  rays, — the  yellow  light  of  common  salt  giving  a  spec- 
trum most  intense  in  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  red  light  of  strontic 
nitrate  giving  a  spectrum  in  which  the  red  rays  possess  the 
greatest  intensity ; — so  in  like  manner,  by  varying  the  source  of 
heat  which  is  employed,  the  position  of  maximum  temperature  in 
the  refracted  beam  is  found  to  vary :  the  less  intense  the  source 
of  heat,  the  smaller  is  the  refrangibility  of  the  heat  radiated.  The 
flame  of  a  naked  lamp,  for  example,  emits  rays  of  heat  of  all 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  its  maximum  of  intensity  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  spectrum ;  fi^m  the  ignited  platinum,  the  maxi- 
mum of  heat  faUs  nearer  to  the  red ;  from  copper  at  400^  C. 
nearer  still ;  and  the  heat  radiated  from  a  surface  at  100^  C.  con- 
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tains  scarcely  any  of  the  more  refrangible  rays.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
that  a  mixed  pencil  of  heat^  if  it  falls  upon  a  diathermic  medium 
which  absorbs  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  not  others,  wiU  be 
altered  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  a  ray  of  light  is 
affected  in  traversing  a  coloured  glass. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  it  is  that  the  sun's  rays  can  traverse  a  plate  of 
glass  and  experience  but  little  absorption,  and  can  be  brought  to 
a  point  by  a  convex  lens,  or  by  a  glass  concave  mirror,  either  of 
which  remains  cool^  while  intense  heat  is  developed  at  its  focus ; 
whereas,  if  the  same  lens  or  concave  mirror  be  held  opposite  to  a 
common  fire,  a  bright  spot  of  light  will  be  obtained  at  the  focus, 
but  little  or  no  heat ;  whilst  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  or  mirror 
is  composed  will  become  strongly  heated.  The  rays  which  glass 
transmits  most  readily  are  those  which  abound  in  solar  light,  but 
these  are  precisely  the  rays  which  are  least  abundant  in  incan- 
descent bodies.  Advantage  has  long  been  taken  of  this  fact  by 
those  who  have  occasion  to  inspect  the  progress  of  operations 
carried  on  in  furnaces ;  they  are  able  by  the  use  of  a  glass  screen 
to  protect  the  face  from  the  scorching  rays  which  the  glass  ab- 
sorbs, although  it  offers  no  impediment  to  the  transmission  of 
light. 

This  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  glass  is  easily  demonstrated  by  placing  a 
canister  of  hot  water  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  conjugate  mirrors  (fig.  I3i)>  and 
a  thermoscope  in  the  focus  of  the  other :  the  air  in  the  acting  ball  of  this  instm- 
ment  ceases  to  expand  the  instant  that  a  glass  screen  is  interposed  anywhere 
between  the  two  mirrors,  in  which  case  the  gUss  absorbs  the  rays,  and  becomen 
heated  itself. 

The  foregoing  observations  show  that  in  the  analysis  of  radiant 
beat,  prisms  and  lenses  of  glass  should  not  be  used,  since  they 
lead  to  results  as  incorrect  as  those  which  would  be  furnished  by 
studying  the  phenomena  of  light  by  means  of  coloured  prisms  and 
lenses.  Bock  salt  furnishes  the  only  known  material  of  which 
such  apparatus  can  properly  be  constructed,  and  by  its  means, 
rays  proceeding  even  from  the  human  body  may  readily  be  con- 
centrated and  made  to  act  upon  a  thermoscope. 

(i66)  Separation  cf  Radiant  Heat  from  Light. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  preceding  facts  led  Melloni  to  expect  that  by  a  com- 
bination of  screens  which  allow  light  of  a  given  colour  to  pass, 
radiant  heat  may  be  arrested ;  and  in  fact  he  thus  effected  an 
apparent  separation  of  light  from  heat.  By  transmitting  the  solar 
rays,  first  through  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  which  arrests 
the  less  refrangible  rays,  and  then  through  a  plate  of  a  peculiar 
green  glass  tinged  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper,  which  stops  the 
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more  refrangible  tbjb,  a  greenish  beam  was  obtained^  wbich  was 
concentrated  by  lenses^  and  furnished  a  greenish  light  of  great 
intensity^  but  yet  produced  no  perceptible  heating  action  when 
it  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  a  sensitive  thermoscope. 
A  similar  separation  of  light  and  heat  seems  to  be  effected  in 
nature^  in  the  light  reflected  by  the  moon.  Melloni  concentrated 
the  rays  of  the  moon  by  means  of  an  excellent  lens  of  a  metre  in 
diameter,  and  obtained  a  brilliant  focus  of  light  of  i  centimetre 
in  diameter,  the  intensity  of  which  consequently  was  nearly  10,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  diffused  light  of  the  moon ;  upon 
directing  this  focus  of  light  upon  the  face  of  a  very  sensitive 
thermo*multiplier,  only  an  extremely  feeble  indication  of  heat  was 
obtained.^ — (MeUoni,  Thermockrose,  Part  I.  note,  p.  251.) 

Lord  Bosse  has  obtained  evidence  of  the  emission  of  heat 
from  the  moon  by  causing  the  image  of  the  moon  produced  by 


*  Notwithstanding  these  resuliB,  Melloni  maintained,  daring  the  latter  years 
of  hiH  life,  the  identity  of  the  agent  that  produces  light  and  heat.  Traces  of  heat, 
he  says,  are  found  in  every  luminous  ray ;  he  supposes  that  the  rays  of  heat  may 
he  invisihie,  just  ad  the  chemical  rays  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
invisible,  because  the  structure  of  the  retina  is  not  susceptible  of  undulations  the 
finequency  of  which  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  a  certain  amount.  No  doubt  there 
exists  an  average  limit  to  the  power  of  the  retina  to  receive  luminous  impressions 
from  solar  radiations ;  the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  being  almost 
imperceptible.  In  certain  individuals  the  retina  is  insensible  to  the  extreme  rays 
at  the  r^d  end  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  plainly  discerned  by  others.  A  parallel 
case  occurs  in  the  audibility  of  sounds :  in  some  individuals  the  ear  is  unable  to 
perceive  notes  in  which,  as  in  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  the  vibrations  exceed  a  cer- 
tain number  per  second,  though  such  sounds  are  distinctly  audible  to  the  majority 
of  persons.  Whether  light  can  be  obtained  absolutely  free  from  heat  may  still  be 
doubtful,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  radiant  heat  of  great  intensity 
nnaccompanied  by  light.  According  to  Tyndall's  observations  upon  his  own 
eyes,  the  retina  is  quite  insensitive  to  these  obscure  rays  of  heat,  even  when 
concentrated  by  a  lens  and  thrown  directly  into  the  eye,  though  the  focus  of 
heat  was  sufficiently  intense  to  kindle  paper.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  these 
experiments,  that  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  light  which  is  experienced  is 
by  no  means  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  by  which  the  undulations 
which  excite  the  sensation  are  produced,  but  that  it  is  rather  a  measure  of  the 
exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  to  vibrations  of  certain  degrees  of  frequency, 
and  that  above  and  below  these  points  the  retina  becomes  less  and  less  sensitive, 
until  at  last  a  very  much  greater  intensity  of  the  force  expended  in  producing 
the  undulations  fiuls  to  produce  any  sensation  of  light.  Indeed,  it  is  now 
assumed  by  those  who  adopt  the  undulatory  theory  of  heat,  that  whenever  light 
IS  absorbed,  whatever  be  its  source  or  intensity,  it  is  converted  into  heat.  Rigid 
experimental  proof  upon  this  point  is,  however,  still  wanting,  though  it  is 
rendered  probable,  upon  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force,  that  the 
differences  between  the  heating,  the  luminous,  and  the  chemical  rays  are  due  to 
differences  in  the  relative  wave  lengths ;  the  rays  of  greatest  wave  length  being 
the  least  refrangible. 
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his  three-foot  reflector  to  fall  on  the  face  of  a  thermo-electric  pile 
which  was  connected  with  a  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer. 
{Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  xvii.  436.)  Mr.  Huggins  has  also  detected  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  stars  by  placing  a  thermopile  in  the 
focus  of  a  refractor  of  8  Inches  aperture.     {Proc,  Roy,  Soc,  xvii. 
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In  all  experiments  on  radiated  heat  it  has  been  observed  that 

heat  when  once  absorbed^  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
source^  acts  in  the  same  manner  in  producing  expansion ;  and  when 
radiated  again  it  does  not  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the  source 
from  which  it  originated :  the  refrangibility  of  the  re-radiated  heat 
depends  solely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surface  which  emits  it 
a  second  time ;  so  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  were  originally 
derived  from  the  sun^  from  a  lamp  flame^  from  ignited  platinum, 
or  from  non-luminous  bodies ;  although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
refrangibility  decreases  with  the  temperature  of  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived.  This  alteration  in  the  refrangibility  of  radiant 
heat  corresponds  with  the  discovery  made  by  Stokes  of  a  similar 
degradation  of  refrangibility  in  light  (110).  Heat  of  low  refran* 
gibility  may,  however,  be  converted  into  that  of  higher  refrangi- 
bility :  for  example,  a  jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
furnishes  a  heat  nearly  as  intense  as  any  which  art  can  command, 
yet  it  does  not  emit  rays  which  have  the  power  of  traversing  glass 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  even  though  a  lens  be  employed  for 
their  concentration.  Upon  introducing  a  cylinder  of  lime  into 
the  jet  of  the  burning  gases,  though  the  amount  of  heat  is  not 
thus  increased,  the  light  becomes  too  bright  for  the  unprotected 
eye  to  endure,  and  the  thermic  rays  acquire  the  property  of  tra- 
versing glass,  as  is  shown  by  their  action  upon  a  thermometer, 
the  bulb  of  which  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

This  observation  has  recently  been  fully  confirmed  by  Tyndall, 
who,  by  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  carbonic  di- 
sulphide,  contained  in  a  cell  frimished  with  rock  salt  sides,  has 
succeeded  in  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  luminous  rays,  both  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  electric  light.  The  rays  of  heat  pass  freely 
through  the  liquid,  and  by  using  a  lens  of  rock  salt  he  has  con- 
densed them  to  a  focus  in  which  he  has  thus  kindled  paper  and 
other  inflammable  objects.  By  this  means  he  has  even  succeeded 
in  rendering  a  thin  sheet  of  blackened  platinum  red  hot;  the 
rays  employed  are  below  the  limit  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  are 
less  refrangible  than  the  extreme  red  rays.  In  this  manner  the 
conversion  of  heat  of  low  refrangibility  into  that  of  a  refrangi- 
bility which  is  much  higher  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
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Tyndall  states  that  carbonic  disulphide  saturated  with  iodine 
absorbs  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  heat  rays  in  the  light  emitted 
by  the  voltaic  arc  from  charcoal  points^  though  it  retains  nearly 
one-third  of  the  heat  of  the  solar  spectrum^  which  abounds  in 
heat  rays  of  the  higher  degrees  of  refrangibility. 

(167)  By  the  employment  of  tourmalines,  and  by  transmis- 
sion through  bundles  of  mica  placed  at  suitable  obliquities  to  the 
incident  ray,  it  has  been  further  proved  that  radiant  heat  is  also 
susceptible  of  polarization ;  since  the  rays  are  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted alternately,  according  as  the  planes  of  reflection  from  the 
mica  bundles  coincide,  or  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  Knob- 
lauch {Pogg.  AnnaL  Ixxiv.  9)  has  also  obtained  distinct  evidence  of 
the  diffraction  and  interference  of  the  rays  of  heat.  The  paral* 
lelism  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  radiant  heat  and  of  light  is 
thus  shown  to  be  complete. 

§   III.       SPECIFIC    HEAT LATENT    HEAT. 

(168)  Specific  Heat, — It  has  been  already  stated  (131)  that 
the  temperature  of  a  body  afibrds  no  indication  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  which  such  a  body  contains.  The  thermometer 
does  not  even  give  the  proportionate  amount  of  heat  which  equal 
bulks  of  the  same  substance  contain,  if  they  be  compared  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  It  may,  however,  be  made  to  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  contained  in  two  difie- 
rent  masses,  either  of  the  same  substance  or  of  different  sub- 
stances. The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  we  proceed  now  to 
illustrate. 

Equal  bulks  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature, contain  very  different  quantities  of  heat.  When  equal 
volumes  of  water,  or  of  oil,  or  of  any  liquid,  at  different  tempe- 
ratures, are  mixed  with  due  precautions,  they  yield  a  mass  the 
temperature  of  which  is  exactly  the  mean  of  the  two.  For  in- 
stance, a  litre  of  water  at  40^  C,  added  to  a  litre  of  water  at  100°, 
gives  two  litres  of  water  at  70°.  But  if  two  dissimilar  liquids  be 
used,  the  result  is  different.  A  litre  of  water  at  40^  mixed  with 
a  litre  of  mercury  at  100^,  gives  a  mixture  the  temperature  of 
which  is  only  60° ;  but  a  litre  of  mercury  at  40°  mixed  with  a 
litre  of  water  at  100^,  gives  a  mixture  having  a  temperature  of 
80^.  Mercury  is  therefore  often  said  to  have  less  capacity  for 
heat  than  water.  It  requires  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  to  raise 
it  a  given  number  of  degrees  in  temperature  than  is  required  to 
produce  an  equal  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  same  measure 
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of  vater.  If  equal  weights  of  the  two  bodies  be  employed^  instead 
of  equal  volumes^  the  difierence  is  still  more  striking.  A  kilo^ 
gramme  of  mercury  at  20^^  agitated  with  a  kilogramme  of  water 
^  54^9  gives  a  mixture  the  temperature  of  which  is  53^.  The 
water  loses  i^^  while  the  mercury  gains  53^.  The  quantity  of 
heat  which  would  be  required  to  raise  any  substance  i^  C.  in 
temperature^  or  more  correctly,  from  oP  C.  to  1°  C,  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of 
water  through  the  same  interval,  is  called  its  specific  heat :  there- 
jEore,  taking  the  specific  heat  of  water  as  i^  that  of  mercury  will 
be  0*033. 

(169)  Modes  of  Measwing  Specific  Heat. — Three  modes  of 
determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  have  been  employed.  The 
best  is  the  method  of  mixtures  just  described ;  another  method 
consists  in  determining  the  rale  of  cooling  of  equal  weights  of  the 
difierent  bodies  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  third  con- 
sists in  determining  the  amount  of  ice  which  a  given  weight  of 
each  body  will  melt  when  cooled  from  a  fixed  temperature,  say 
100^  C,  to  the  freezing  point.  This  last  method  was  employed 
by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace ;  but  though  excellent  in  principle,  the 
difficulties  in  practice  render  the  results  inaccurate. 

If  the  body  be  in  the  solid  form,  the  process  of  mixture  may 
still  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  specific  heat,  by  heating  to  the 
same  degree  equal  weights  of  the  difierent  solids  which  are  to  be 
compared,  then  immersing  each  in  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and 
observing  the  elevation  of  temperature  produced  in  each  case. 
Experiments  conducted  in  this  manner  show  that  great  difierences 
in  specific  heats  exist.  Researches  of  this  nature  are  necessarily 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  variety  of  sources  of 
error,  and  the  number  of  precautions  required  in  order  to  insure 
accuracy.  Full  particulars  upon  these  points  are  given  in  the 
papers  of  Dulong  and  Petit  upon  this  subject  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  II. 
X.  395)>  and  of  Regnault  {lb,  II.  Ixxiii.  5;  III.  i.  129;  ix.  32a,- 
xxvi.  261 3  xlvi.  257 ;  and  Ixiii.  5). 

In  the  Phil,  TVans.  for  1865  will  be  found  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion by  Eopp  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  various  methods 
of  determining  specific  heats.  The  following  is  the  method  which 
he  has  himself  devised  for  determining  speedily,  and  with  con- 
siderable approach  to  accuracy,  the  specific  heat  of  any  substance 
either  solid  or  liquid.  If  the  material  for  trial  be  a  liquid,  it  is 
introduced  into  a  thin  glass  tube.  The  tube,  with  its  contents, 
is  heated  by  immersion  in  a  mercury  bath,  which  is  maintained  at  a 
steady  temperature,  not  exceeding  50°  C,  and  then  immediately 
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plunged  into  a  small  calorimeter  containing  a  known  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  thus  effected  is  accurately 
noted.  If  the  calorific  effect  of  the  tube  without  the  liquid  be 
first  determined;  and  the  amount  so  ascertained  be  deducted  from 
the  rise  of  temperature  occasioned  when  the  experiment  has  been 
repeated  after  the  substance  has  been  introduced  into  the  tube^ 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  under  trial  is  easily  calculated. 
If  the  material  be  solid,  it  is  reduced  to  small  fragments,  or  it  is 
employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  is  placed  in  the  glass  tube 
with  a  known  amount  of  a  liquid  in  which  it  is  not  soluble, 
usually  either  water  or  coal  naphtha.  The  specific  heat  of  the 
tube  with  the  naphtha  is  first  ascertained,  and  then  the  experi- 
ment is  repeated  after  the  addition  of  the  solid  under  trial. 

The  second  mode  of  ascertaining  differences  in  specific  heat  is 
founded  on  the  different  rates  of  cooling  exhibited  by  equal 
masses  of  dissimilar  composition ;  those  which  have  the  greatest 
specific  heat  cooling  most  slowly,  Suppose  the  different  bodies 
to  be  compared  have  all  been  heated  to  100°  C,  placed  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  allowed  to  cool  down  to  15°,  under  exactly  similar 
circumstances ;  by  noting  the  time  occupied  by  each  in  cooling 
through  this  interval,  and  by  comparing  this  with  the  time  re- 
quired by  an  equal  weight  of  water  to  cool  through  the  same 
thermometric  interval,  a  series  of  numbers  are  obtained  which 
represent  approximatively  the  specific  heats  of  the  bodies  in  ques- 
tion ;  making  the  time  occupied  by  water  in  cooling,  the  unit 
of  comparison,  or  i.  The  disturbing  influence  of  radiation  and 
the  differences  in  conducting  power,  both  of  which  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  bodies  submitted  to  trial,  are,  however,  serious 
objections  to  the  employment  of  this  method  for  solids;  for 
liquids  it  is  less  liable  to  error. 

The  following  table  gives  a  few  of  the  results  of  Regnault 
upon  specific  heat,  obtained  by  the  process  of  mixture  or  im- 
mersion : — 

Specific  Heats  of  Equal  Weight 8  between  oP  C,  and  100°  C 

0*09391 

o'o57oi 

005023 

0-03332 

0*03243 

0*03244 

0*03140 


Water       

I '00000 

Brass 

Oil  of  Tarpentine    ... 

0-43593 

Silver 

Charcoal 

0*24150 

Tin   

Glass 

0*19768 

Mercury   ... 

Iron • 

01 1379 

Platinum  ... 

Zinc 

009555 

Gold 

Copper      

0-09515 

Lead 

( 1 6ga)  Causes  of  Alteration  of  Specific  ffca/.-— Any  circumstance 
which  alters  the  relative  distances  between  the  particles  of  which  a 
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body  is  composed^  at  the  same  time  alters  its  specific  heat.  Mecha- 
nical compression  sufficient  to  produce  a  permanent  alteration  in 
density  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  specific  heat : — 
For  instance^  the  specific  heat  of  a  piece  of  soft,  well-annealed 
copper  was  found  to  be  from  0*09501  to  0*09455 ;  the  same  copper, 
after  hammering,  had  a  specific  heat  of  firom  0*0936  to  0*0933 ; 
on  being  again  thoroughly  annealed,  so  as  to  recover  its  former 
density,  its  specific  heat  was  from  0*09493  to  0*09479,  or  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  at  iSrst.  Again,  in  dimorphous  bodies  (86) 
the  densest  form  has  in  some  cases  been  found  to  possess  the 
lowest  specific  heat ;  diamond,  for  example,  has  a  specific  heat  of 
0*1468 ;  whilst  graphite  has  a  specific  heat  of  0*2018,  or  one-third 
higher;  and  the  specific  heat  of  charcoal  is  still  higher,  or 0*2415. 
Kopp,  however,  considers  that  this  rule  is  not  general ;  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  calc  spar  and  aragonite,  iron  pyrites  and  mai'casite, 
rutile  and  broqkite  being  scarcely  different.  It  has  also  been 
thought  that  to  this  diminution  of  specific  heat  by  compression 
may  be  partially  due  the  heating  t)f  cold  metallic  bars  observed 
during  the  operation  of  rolling ;  they  become  denser,  and  conse- 
quently have  less  capacity  for  heat.  It  is,  however,  more  pro- 
bable that  this  is  simply  a  case  of  the  conversion  of  sensible 
motion  into  the  molecular  motion  which  produces  heat,  similar 
to  that  which  attends  friction  or  percussion. 

The  sudden  compression  of  aeriform  bodies  is  likewise  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  a  very  large  amount  of  heat,  which  may 
even  rise  high  enough  to  ignite  tinder  and  other  inflammable 
substances.  On  rarefying  air  the  opposite  effects  are  observed. 
One  evidence  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  mist  which  is  formed 
within  a  glass  receiver  while  it  is  undergoing  exhaustion.  On 
first  working  the  pistons  of  the  air-pump,  the  sudden  expansion 
deprives  the  moisture  which  all  air  contains,  of  part  of  the  heat 
necessary  for  its  existence  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  it  condenses  in 
minute  drops,  which  speedily  evaporate  again  as  the  equilibrium  of 
temperature  is  restored.  If  compressed  air  be  allowed  to  expand 
suddenly,  by  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  a  similar  phenomenon 
is  produced;  a  demand  for  the  heat  which  the  air  had  lost 
in  compression  suddenly  arises,  and  moisture  is  deposited  as 
before. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  absorption  of  heat  attending 
the  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  was  due  to  an  alteration  in  their 
specific  heat,  but  the  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  of  Reg- 
nault  have  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  absorption  of 
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heat  under  these  circumstances  affords  a  strong   argument  in 
favour  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  beat.* 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine   the  conditions  under  which  this 
diminution  of  temperature  takes  place  somewhat   more  fully.     Suppose   two 
eqiuil  volumes  of  air  at  o^  C.  he  exposed  to  Uie  action  of  a  gradually  increasing 
temperature  until  each  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  273^  C.     If  one  of  these 
volumes  of  air  be  allowed  to  expand   unchecked,   its   elasticity  will  remain 
unaltered,  but  its  volume  will  be  doubled ;  whilst  if  the  other  is  confined  within 
fixed  limits,  its  volume  will  be  unaltered,  but  its  elasticity  will  be  doubled. 
The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  to  produce  the  observed  rise  of  temperature  will, 
however,  be  very  diiferent  in  the  two  experiments.     In  the  case  where  the  air  is 
allowed  to  expand,  the  heat  required  will  be  greater  than  where  the  bulk  of  the 
air  continues  the  same — in  the  proportion  of  1408  to  looo;  or  the  quantity  of 
heat  consumed  when  the  air  is  not  allowed  to  expand  will  be  about  ^  less  than 
when  the  expansion  occurs  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure. 
Let  C,  fig.  133,  be  an  open  rectangular  vessel,  the  base  of  which 
is  one  square  metre  in  area.     If  a  a  represent  the  surface  of  a 
cubic  metre  of  air  contained  within  it  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C, 
d  d  will  represent  the  surface  of  the  same  cubic  metre  of  air 
which  has  been  raised  to  273°  0.     The  quantity  of  air  which 
originally  filled  but  one  cubic  metre  will  now  occupy  the  space 
of  two  cubic  metres ;  consequently  it  must  have  lifted  the  super- 
incumbent column  of  atmospheric  air,  resting  on  the  sarface,  d  d, 
through  a  height  of  one  metre ;  but  the  weight  of  that  super- 
incumbent column  of  air,  calculated  at  1*033  kilos,  per  square 
centimetre  is  10,330  kilos.     Now,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre 
of  air  at  0°  C.  is  1*293  kilogr.,  and  the  specific  heat  of  air  was 
{bund  by  Begnault  to  be  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  or  0*237,  "^  ^^^^  ^®  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1*293  kilogr. 
of  air  273®  will  raise  only  0*3065  kilogr.  of  water  through  273°  C.     Now, 
^'3065  kilogr.  of  water  raised  to  273°  C.  would  be  equcJ  to  83*647  kilos, 
raised  only  1°.   Thus  the  heat  required  to  double  the  volume  of  a  cubic  metre  of 
air,  and  consequently  to  lift  10,330  kilos.,  would  heat  83*647  kilos,  of  water  i^  C. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  cubic  metre  of  air,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  expand  freely,  be  confined  when  heated,  so  that  its  volume  shaU 
remain  constant ;  the  quantity  of  heat  required  under  these  circumstances  will 
be  less  than  when  it  was  allowed  to  expand  fireely  in  the  ratio  of  1408  to  1000, 
80  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  be  heated  i^  by  this  amoaut  is  easily 
•een  to  be  only  equal  to  59*42  kilos.;  for  1408  :  1000  : :  83*64  :  59*42. 

Now,  on  deducting  59*42  from  83*64,  the  difierence,  24*22,  represents  the 
number  of  kilogr.  of  water  which  would  be  raised  i**  C.  by  the  excess  of  heat 
imparted  to  the  air  when  allowed  to  expand,  in  our  imaginary  experiment ;  but 
this  excess,  as  already  explained,  has  been  engaged  in  lifting  a  column  of  air  of 
10,330  kilogr.  weight  through  a  height  of  one  metre.  If  now  we  divide  10,330 
kilos,  by  24*22,  we  obtain  a  number  426*5  kilos.,  and  hence  it  appears  that  an 
expenditure  of  heat  sufficient  to  taise  one  kilogr,  of  water  1°  C.  is  competent  to 
raise  426*5  kilos,  one  metre ;  or  we  are  by  this  means  brought  to  the  same  result 
w  that  deuced  by  Joule  firom  his  experiments.  The  reasoning  employed  above 
IB  that  used  by  Mayer  in  his  paper  on  the  mechanical  nature  of  heat.  The 
numbers,  however,  have  been  supplied  by  subsequent  experiments.  (See 
Tyndall:  Seat  a$  a  Mode  qf  Motion,  j^.  66  et  seq.) 
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The  absorption  of  heat  by  air  when  it  undergoes  rarefaction,  will 
enable  us  to  understand  the  general  distribution  of  temperature 
in  any  vertical  column  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe.  If  the 
atmosphere,  without  being  altered  in  weight  or  quantity,  could  be 
reduced  to  a  stratum  of  uniform  density  throughout,  with  a  uniform 
temperature  of  30°  C,  it  would  extend  to  a  height  of  about  5*4 
miles,  or  8690  metres.  Now,  suppose  that  this  air,  throughout  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  stratum,  suddenly  expanded  to  the  extent 
due  to  its  elasticity ;  the  temperature  would  immediately  fall  in 
every  part  of  the  column,  (except  at  its  base,  where  it  would 
remain  stationary,)  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  density ; 
at  5000  metres  it  would  be  about  0°  C,  and  at  10,000  metres  it 
would  be  about  —  :za°  C.  Owing  to  the  cause  just  explained,  a 
progressive  diminution  of  the  temperature  is  experienced,  as  the 
altitude  of  the  observer  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  increases ; 
and  this  depression  of  temperature  is  such,  that  even  in  tropical 
climates,  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  are  always  crowned 
with  snow.  At  the  equator  the  snow  line  occurs  at  an  altitude 
of  about  5000  metres,  but  in  England  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
Occurs  at  about  2000  metres ;  since  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
gradually  descends  (subject,  however,  to  irregularities,  from  local 
causes)  towards  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  as  the  place  of 
observation  approaches  towards  either  pole.  A  blast  of  cold  air, 
therefore,  in  descending  from  a  lofty  height  would  have  its  tem- 
perature elevated  by  the  mere  condensation  which  it  experiences 
as  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  globe,  without  any  supply  of 
heat  from  extraneous  sources ;  and  the  danger  arising  from  its 
tjhilling  influences  would  be  thus  simply  and  eflFectually  averted. 
Observations  have  shown  that  the  average  depression  of  tempe- 
rature in  ascending  from  the  sea  level  amounts  to  i^  F.  for  every 
300  feet,  or  1°  C.  for  every  165  metres.  The  observations  made 
by  Glaisher  in  his  balloon  ascents  have,  however,  shown  that  in 
our  own  latitude  this  regularity  of  progression  is  liable  to 
considerable  disturbance  from  currents  which  are  variable  in 
direction  and  in  force.  The  following  table  is  given  by  Daniell 
[Meteorology,  vol.  i.  p.  41)  as  an  approximative  estimate  of  the 
distribution  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  due  to  this  cause,  sup- 
posing, as  indicated  in  the  second  column,  that  the  initial  tempe- 
rature of  80°,  is  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  equator, 
and  that  the  initial  temperature  of  0°  F.  indicated  in  the  third 
column  is  that  towards  the  poles. 
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Decrease  of  Temperature  in  the  Atmosphere  from  Elevation. 


Altitude  In  Foet. 

Temperature  °F. 

Temperacure  *F. 

0 

5000 

lOOOO 

15000 

20000 

35000 
30000 

80° 
644 

48-4 

31*4 

J3*0 

-7-6 
—30-7 

0° 
— 18-5 

-58-8 

—82*1 

— T09'I 

— 140-3 

In  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  a  substance  rises  its 
specific  heat  gradually  increases  :  owing,  probably,  to  the  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  the  body  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  and  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  space  between  the  molecules  of  the 
heated  substance.  This  increase  in  the  specific  heat  with  the 
rise  of  temperature  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  following  table 
compiled  from  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 

Rise  of  Specific  Heat  with  Rise  of  Temperature, 


From  33®  to 
aia*»F.or 

From  33°  to 

57a*  F.  or 

tPC.  to  300'' C. 

Substance  used. 

o*»  C.  to  100°  0. 

Mercury 

.  •  •     .  •  • 

0-0330 

00350 

Platinam 

...     ... 

00335 

00355 

Antimony 

...     * . * 

0*0507 

00549 

Silver     ... 

...     ... 

0-0557 

O'OOII 

Zino 

...     ... 

o'0927 

01015 

Copper  ... 

.  •  *     ••• 

0*0949 

o'ioi3 

Iron 

•  •  •     ... 

0-1098 

0*I2l8 

Glass      ... 

...     ... 

01 770 

0*1900 

(170)  Variation  of  Amount  of  Specific  Heat  with  Change  of 
Physical  State, — A  body  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific 
heat  than  the  same  substance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form.  It  is 
lower  in  the  gaseous  than  in  the  liquid  condition.  This  is  re- 
markably shown  in  the  case  of  water,  in  which  the  specific  heat 
is  double  that  of  ice,  and  also  more  than  double  th^t  of  steam. 
Contrasting  together  the  specific  heats,  as  obtained  for  the  fol- 
lowing solids  by  Regnault,  with  the  numbers  obtained  by  Person 
{Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  xxi.  333,  and  xxiv.  136)  for  the  same  bodies 
when  liquefied,  the  amount  of  this  difference  will  be  seen  to  be 
liable  to  great  variation : — 
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Specific  Heat  of  the  same  Substance,  both  in  the  Solid  and 

in  the  Liquid  State. 


Sabstance. 


•••  •••  ••• 


Ice 

Sodio  Nitrate... 

Potassic  Nitrate 

Sulphar 

Phosphoms     ... 

Bromine 

Tin  ... 
Iodine 
Lead... 
Bismuth  ... 
Mercury  ... 


•  ■  •  •  •  • 


•  • •         • •  • 


Solid. 


8p.  Heat. 


0-5050 
0*2782 
02387 
0*2026 
01788 
0*0843 
0*0562 
0-0541 

0*0314 
0*0308 

00319 


Tamperatare  ^C. 


between 


-30 


-14^ 


and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


100^ 
100*^ 
100^ 

t 


—78°  and-20' 
0°  and  100^ 
0°  and  100^ 
o^and  100^ 
0°  and  100^ 


Liquid. 


Sp.  Heat. 


I'OOOO 
0*4130 
0*3318 
02340 
02045 

o*io6o 
0*0637 
0*1082 
0*0402 
00363 
0*0333 


Temperature  °C. 


between 

o°and  2QP 
320°  and  430° 
350°  and  4.35^ 
120°  and  150 
50°  and  100° 
-12°  and  48'' 
250*^  and  350° 

not  stated 
350^  and  450® 
280^  and  380° 

0°  and  100° 


Of  all  solids  and  liquids  water  is  that  which  possesses  the 
largest  amount  of  specific  heat.  This  circumstance  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  towards  moderating  the  rapidity  of  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold^  or  from  cold  to  heat^  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  the  ocean  absorbs  or  emits  in  accommodating 
itself  to  the  variations  of  external  temperature.  Mercury,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  very  low  specific  heat,  which  much  enhances 
its  sensibility  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  increases  its  fitness 
for  thermometric  purposes. 

Specific  Heat  of  Gases  and  Vapours. 


Qas  or  Vapour. 

Equal 

Gai  or  yaponr. 

Equal 

Voto. 

Weights. 

Vols. 

Weights. 

iClLllr    ...       (■■       ...        ... 

0-2375 

0-2375 

Sulphurous  Anhydride 

0-341 

0-154 

Oxygen 

o«405 

0-2175 

Hydrochloric  Acid    ... 

0*2352 

0*1842 

Nitrogen 

02368 

02438 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

0*2857 

©•2432 

Hydrogen       

02359 

3*4090 

*<  n vOr  •••         ...         ...         ... 

0-2989 

0-4805 

Chlorine 

0*2964 

0'I2IO 

Alcohol       

©•7171 

0-4534 

Bromine 

03040 

0-0555 

Wood  Spirit       

0-5063 

0*4580 

Nitrous  Oxide 

0-3447 

0*2262 

£ther 

1*2266 

0*4796 

Nitric  Oxide   

0*2406 

0*2317 

Ethyl  Chloride   

0-6096 

0*2738 

Carbonic  Oxide 

©•2370 

0*2450 

Ethyl  Bromide    

0*7026 

0*1896 

CarboDic  Anhydride 

0-3307 

0*2163 

Ethyl  Disulphide       ... 

1  *2466 

0*4008 

Carbonic  Diaulphide 

0*4122 

0*1569 

Ethyl  Cyanide    

0-8293 

©•4261 

Ammonia        

0*2996 

0-5084 

Chloroform 

0*640 1 

©*i566 

Marsh  Gas      

©•3277 

0-5929 

Butch  Liquid     ...     ... 

0-7911 

0-2293 

defiant  Gas    

0*4106 

0*4040 

Acetic  Ether      

I -2 184 

0*4008 

Arsenioos  Chloride 

0-7013 

0'II22 

Benzol 

1*0114 

0-3754 

Silicic  Chloride 

0-7778 

0*1322 

Acetone       

0-8341 

0*4125 

Titanic  Chloride     ... 

0*8564 

0*1290 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

2*3776 

0-5061 

Stannic  Chloride    ... 

0*8639 

0-0939 

Phosphorous  Chloride 

0*6386 

0-1347 
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(171)  Specific  Heat  of  Gases  and  Vapours, — ^The  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  vapours  is  attended  with 
unusual  difficulties;  and  the  earlier  researches  on  the  subject^ 
though  conducted  by  many  philosophers  distinguished  for  experi- 
mental skilly  gave  discordant  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  subject  has  been  submitted  to  a  very  elaborate  and  rigorous 
investigation  by  Regnault^  who^  taking  the  specific  heat  of  an  equal 
weight  of  water  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  finds  that  of  air  to  be 
=0*2375,  and  he  gives  the  foregoing  numbers  as  representing  the 
specific  heat  of  the  various  gases  and  vapours  upon  which  he 
made  his  experiments. 

As  the  result  of  a  numerous  and  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments, Regnault  concludes,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Dela- 
roche  and  B^rard,  that  the  specific  heat  of  air  does  not  increase 
with  rise  of  temperaturCj^  at  any  rate  between  the  temperatures  •f 
—  30°  and  200°  C.  The  same  result  holds  good  for  gases  which, 
like  hydrogen,  are  not  readily  liquefiable.  Condensible  gases  like 
carbonic  anhydride  exhibit  a  variation  which,  on  the  contrary,  is 
quite  perceptible :  thus,  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  anhydride — 

Between— 30^  and  8®  C.  was  found  =o'i8427. 
„         —8^  and  ioo°  „  =0*20248. 

„         —8°  and  210°         „  =0*21692. 

Or  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  as  follows : — 

At      o''  C.  =  0*1870. 

„  100°  =         o'2i45. 

„  200°  =         0*2396. 

A  similar  variation,  though  probably  to  a  still  greater  amount, 
occurs  with  vapours  generally. 

Another  remarkable  experimental  result  obtained  by  Regnault, 
indicates  that  for  pressures  ranging  between  i  and  12  atmospheres, 
the  specific  heat  of  equal  weights  of  a  non-condensible  gas,  such  as 
atmospheric  air  or  hydrogen,  is  uniformly  the  same,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  density ;  consequently,  that  the  specific  heat  of  a 
given  volume  of  a  gas  increases  directly  as  its  density  is  increased. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  simple  gases  for  equal  volume,  are 
nearly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  incondensible  gases — oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen — and  appear  to  follow  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  Petit  (172) ;  but  for  condensible  gases  and  vapours,  such  as 
chlorine  and  bromine,  it  is  far  from  being  true.  Compound  gases 
which  are  formed  without  undergoing  condensation,  such  as 
hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  also  obey  the  law  of  Dulong 
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and  Petit.  tVlieii  a  body  can  be  obtained  in  the  solid^  liquid, 
and  gaseous  states,  it  is  found  to  have  the  highest  specific  heat 
when  in  the  liquid  form,  and  much  less  in  the  aeriform  state. 

Specie  Heaie  of  Liquids  and  Vapours  compared. 


Liquid. 


V  T  «■  vtrr       •••      #••      «•• 
Bromine 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Oarbonio  Bisulphide 

Wood  Spirit    

Aoetone  ... 


•*     •  •  • 


Diethyl  Sulphide  ... 
Ethyl  Chloride  ... 
Ethyl  Bromide 

Ethyl  Cyanide 

Ethyl  Acetate 

Chloroform     

Dutch  Liquid...     ... 

Benzol     


Formula. 


Liqaid. 


8p.  heaU 


H,0 
Br, 

C,H,0 

C,H„0 

CS, 

CH,0 

C.H.O 

CJBIio^ 

cXci 

CjH.Br 
C.H.Cy 

CgHgCjHjO, 

CHCl, 

C,H,Clj, 


I'OOOO 

to*  1 060 
0*1129 
;  0-505 

1 07694 
}  051 13 
1 05467 

J  01303 

{  0*3401 

o"67oo 

)  0*4824 

}  0*5302 

0-4785 

0-4276 
o'3i6o 

0-4325 

0-5847 
07369 

0*4960 

0*5588 

0*2293 

02354 
0*2790 

0-3054 
0-4360 


Temp.  "C. 


between 
II*  and  lOo** 
—  29*  and  11" 
I3^and58" 
At  -  2o» 
At  So" 
At  -30^* 
At  30* 
At  -30' 
At  30* 
0°  and  10"* 
At  —30' 
At  so*' 
20"  and  70" 
—  27'*and  4" 
o*  and  2o' 
At  -30° 
Atso** 
At  90** 
At  -30' 
At3o» 
At  -3o» 
At  30* 
At  -30* 
At  30- 
10°  and  71* 


I 


Oaseoos. 


Sp.  hett      Temp.<*C. 


O4S05 
0*0555 

04534 

0-4797 

0-1570 

0-4580 

©•4125 

0-4008 
0*2738 
0*1896 

0*4262 

0*4008 

0-1567 

0-2293 
0-3754 


e  I 


between 
i28'*and22o'' 

83*  and  128" 

[05**  and  2  20 

70°  and  2  28 

73'and  192" , 

101°  and  228** 

129'' and  333° 

1 20°  and  223** 
19**  and  172* 
78''andi96'* 

1 14°  and  241** 

US'"  and  2 19'* 

1 1 7**  and  228* 

1 11°  and  221** 
[i6'*and2i8* 


In  determining  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  vapours^  after 
a  trial  of  various  methods^  Regnanlt  ultimately  adopted  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  employed  by  Delaroche  and  B^rard : — ^The  gas  under 
trial  was  first  condensed  into  a  strong  receiver,  and  then  by  means 
of  apparatus  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose,  a  known  weight 
of  this  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  at  a  perfectly  uniform  rate,  into 
a  long  spiral  tube  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  oil,  which  was 
maintained  at  a  fixed  temperature ;  the  gas  was  in  this  way  during 
its  passage  through  the  spiral,  raised  to  a  known  temperature, 
equal  to  that  of  the  oil  in  the  bath ;  the  heated  gas  was  then 
transmitted  through  a  metallic  vessel,  surrounded  by  a  known 
weight  of  water ;  finally,  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  care  being  taken  that  no  sensible  difference  in  tern* 
perature  existed  between  the  issuing  gas  and  the  water  of  the 
calorimeter.  In  this  way  Regnault  ascertained  the  rise  of  tempe- 
rature experienced  by  a  known  weight  of  water,  when  a  given 
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height  of  each  gas^  after  it  had  been  raised  to  a  certain  known 
temperature^  was  cooled  down  by  it  to  a  certain  other  known 
temperature.  When  the  specific  heat  of  equal  weights  of  the 
different  gases  was  once  known^  it  was  easy  to  calculate  that 
for  equal  volumes^  by  simply  multiplying  the  numbers  for  equal 
weights  by  those  representing  the  specific  gravities  of  each  gas 
or  vapour.  For  the  details  of  this  delicate  inquiry,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  second  volume  of  Begnault's  great  work,  Relations 
des  Experiences  pour  determiner  les  Lois  et  les  Donnees  Physiques 
nicessaires  au  CalciU  des  Machines  ^  Feu,  pp.  41 — 333. 

The  foregoing  table,  compiled  from  Begnault^s  experiments, 
shows  how  greatly  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  liquid  varies  with 
the  temperature,  whilst  in  gases  no  such  variation  takes  place.  It 
also  shows  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  in  the  gaseous  state  is 
always  less  than  that  of  the  same  substance  in  the  liquid  form. 

(172)  Relation  of  Specific  Heat  to  Atomic  Weight. — ^An  in- 
teresting relation  has  been  traced  between  the  specific  heats  of 
bodies  and  their  combining  quantities.  It  has  already  been  stated 
(168)  that  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  equal  weights  of 
different  substances  i®  in  temperature  varies  for  each  species  of 
matter,  but  is  always  constant  for  the  same  body  when  it  is  placed 
under  like  circumstances. 

By  comparing  together  quantities  of  the  various  elementary 
substances  in  the  ratio  of  their  combining  proportions,  and  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  heat  which  each  requires  to  raise  it  through 
equal  intervals  of  temperature,  Dulong  and  Petit  made  the  im- 
portant observation  that  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  bear  a  very 
simple  numerical  relation  to  each  other.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
instances,  the  amounts  of  heat  thus  absorbed,  allowing  for  un- 
avoidable errors  of  experiment,  are  identical ;  and  it  was  further 
observed,  that  the  exceptional  cases  nearly  always  exhibit  some 
simple  multiple  relation  to  this  number.  In  other  words,  the 
specific  heat  of  an  elementary  body  is  inversely  as  Us  combining  pro* 
portion ;  consequently,  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of  an  ele- 
ment into  its  combining  proportion  gives,  subject  to  slight 
variations  due  to  errors  of  experiment,  either  a  constant  number^ 
or  some  multiple  of  that  number. 

The  law  thus  announced  by  Dulong  and  Petit  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  researches  of  Begnault  upon  specific 
heat  {Ann.  de  Chimie^  II.  Ixxiii.  61,  III.  i.  T29,  ix.  322,  xxvi.  261, 
xlvi.  257,  and  Ixiii.  5).  Begnault  determined  the  specific  heats 
of  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  both  simple  and  compound.  He 
designates  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  specific  heat 
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of  a   body  by  its   atomic  weigHt,  as  the  atomic  heat  of  the 
body. 

In  21  of  the  simple  bodies  which  he  examined^  most  of  which 
were  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  he  found  the  atomic  heat  to 
range  between  y^i  and  2*93,  with  a  mean  of  3*13.  The  elements 
comprised  in  this  class  are  the  following — viz.,  aluminum,  cadmium^ 
cobalt,  copper,  iridium,  iron,  lead,  magnesium,  manganese,  mer- 
cury, molybdenum,  nickel,  osmium,  platinum,  rhodium,  selenium, 
sulphur,  tellurium,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc.  Experiments  are  at 
present  wanting  upon  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  glucinum, 
thorinum,  cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum,  vanadium,  uranium, 
and  ruthenium ;  although  from  analogy  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  belong  to  this  group  of  elements  as  regards  their 
specific  heat.  No  direct  experiments  upon  the  specific  heat  of 
oxygen  in  a  form  comparable  with  the  solid  elements  have  yet 
been  made. 

If  the  equivalent  number  formerly  in  use  be  employed  as  the 
multiplier  of  the  specific  heat,  it  will  be  found  that  a  second 
smaller  class  of  elements  exists  which  have  an  atomic  heat  double 
that  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  foregoing  list.  This  class 
comprises  gold,  silver,  thallium,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenicum, 
phosphorus,  bromine,  and  iodine,  as  well  as  lithium,  potassium, 
and  sodium.  From  their  chemical  analogies,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  this  list  should  also  be  included  chlorine,  caesium, 
and  rubidium,  although  as  yet  the  necessary  experiments  are 
wanting  to  decide  the  point.  The  bodies  of  this  class  gave  for 
their  atomic  heat  numbers  ranging  between  5'85  and  6*87,  with  a 
mean  of  6*42 ;  Begnault  therefore  proposed  to  divide  by  two  the 
numbers  usually  given  as  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  in 
the  second  list.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to  double  the 
numbers  of  the  first  series,  by  which  means  the  identity  of  the 
ratio  would  be  preserved  equally  well.  If  this  were  done,  the 
atomic  weights  would  correspond  with  those  given  in  the  tables, 
p.  24  and  25.  There  are  chemical  reasons  which  fully  justify 
this  idteration,  startling  as  it  may  to  some  at  first  appear.  The 
combining  proportion  of  an  element,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
not  afiected  by  the  proposed  change  of  the  number  which,  for 
various  reasons,  is  selected  as  the  atomic  weight,  and  which  in 
some  cases  coincides  with  the  combining  proportion,  while  in 
others  it  is  a  multiple  of  it. 

Dulong  and  Petit's  law  may  therefore  be  stated  thus.  If, 
instead  of  taking  equal  weights,  we  compare  together  quantities 
of  the  elementary  bodies  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic  weights^ 
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these  qaantities  will  be  found  to  reqaire  equal  amounts  of  heat 
to  raise  them  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees  of  temperature. 
There  are^  however^  still  some  marked  exceptions  to  the  laWj 
particularly  among  the  non-metaUic  elements. 

Specific  and  Atomic  Heats  of  the  Elements. 


Elementa. 

Spedfio 
Heat  of 
Equal 
Wights. 

E<]aiT»> 
lent. 

Spedfio 
Heat 

X 

Equivalent 

Atomie 
Weight. 

Spedfio 
Heat 

At.  Weight. 

Weiffhtfl 
oontuning 

equal 
qnatititiea 

of  heat. 

DiamoDd 

0*1468 

6 

0*8808 

48? 

6*0464 

44-84 

Graphite 

0'30l8 

99 

1*2108 

33? 

6*6594 

32-79 

Wood  Charcoal      ... 

02415 

>» 

1-4490 

27*27 

Silicon,  fused 

0-1750 

14 

«*450 

35  » 

6*125 

37-63 

,,       crystallized... 

0*1767 

37*12 

Boron,  crystallized... 

0*«50 

10*9 

2*725 

26*34 

Sulphur  (native)     ... 

0*17760 

16 -o 

2*8416 

3* 

5*6832 

.32-51 

Selenium 

0*08370 

397 

3-3145 

79' 5 

6*6541 

86*47 

Tellurium       

0*04737 

64*5 

30553 

129 

6*1107 

13902 

Magnesium    

0*2499 

12-0 

2*9988 

24 

5-9976 

26*35 

Zinc •     

0-09555 

32-5 

3*1054 

65 

6'2io8 

68*93 

Cadmium        ...     ... 

0*05669 

560 

3*1 741 

112 

6*348^ 

116*17 

Aluminum      

o*«i43 

137 

«'9359 

27-5 

5*8730 

30-73 

Iron 

0*11379 

28*0 

3*1861 

56 

6*3722 

57-87 

Nickel     

0*10863 

«9'5 

3-2045 

59 

6*4090 

59*44 

Cobalt     

0*10696 

29*5 

31553 

59 

6*3106 

61*23 

Manganese     

0*1217 

n-5 

3-3467 

55 

6*6934 

51-11 

JLUl     •«»         •••        •••        ••« 

0*05613 

590 

3-3178 

118 

66356 

117*12 

Tungsten        

0*03342 

92*0 

30746 

i8j 

6*1492 

197-06 

Molybdenum 

0*07218 

48 

3-465 

96 

6-931 

91*24 

Copper    

009515 

317 

3*0162 

63*5 

6*0419 

69*21 

AjdvCi              •••         •■«         ••• 

0*03140 

103-5 

3-2499 

207 

6*4999 

209*73 

Mercury,  solid 

0*03192 

lOO'O 

3*1920 

200 

6*3840 

200*33 

„        liquid      ... 

o*0333« 

100*0 

33320 

200 

6*6640 

Platinum 

0-03243 

98*6 

3-1976 

197-2 

6-395« 

203*07 

Palladium       

0*05927 

53'^ 

3*  1536 

io6*4 

6*3072 

111*09 

Rhodium.* 

005803 

5«-2 

3*0291 

104*4 

6*0582 

"3-49 

Osmium 

0*03063 

99*4 

3*0446 

198*8 

6*0892 
6*4266 

211-55 

Iridium 

003259 

986 

3«i33 

197*2 

202-06 

Iodine     

005412 

127 

6-8732 

121*68 

Bromine,  solid 

008430 

80 

6*7440 

78*10 

„         liquid     ... 

o'io6oo 

80 

8*4800 

Potassium       

0*16956 

39 

6*6128 

38-84 

Sodium    

0*29340 

23 

6*7480 

22*40 

Lithium 

09408 

7 

6*5856 

7*00 

Phosphorus    

0*18870 

3' 

5-8497 

34-90 

Arsenic 

0*08140 

75 

6*1050 

80*90 

Antimony       

0*05077 

122 

6-1939 

129*71 

Bismuth 

0-03084 

210 

6*4764 

213-55 

Thallium 

0-03155 

204 

6*6402 

202*63 

Silver       

0*05701 

108 

6*1570 

115-52 

Gk>ld        •••     .••     ••• 

0*03244 

196*6 

6-3777 

203*01 

The  abovetable  includes  some  of  the  principal  results  de- 
rived from  Regnault^s  experiments  on  a  large  number  of 
elementary  bodies.  He  founds  as  has  been  already  stated^  that  the 
same  element  has  a  different  specific  heat  if  examined  in  a  dif- 
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ferent  state  of  aggregation.  Bodies  when  in  the  liquid  form  have 
a  higher  specific  heat  than  when  in  the  solid  state^  as  is  seen 
on  comparing  the  numbers  for  b^mine  and  mercury  in  the  two 
conditions. 

An  extended  table^  embracing  the  principal  results  obtained 
on  the  specific  heat  of  solids,  both  simple  and  compound^  by 
yarious  observers,  is  given  by  Kopp  {Phil.  Trans.  1865,  168). 

Amongst  the  non-metallic  elements  there  are,  as  above  stated, 
certain  striking  exceptions  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 
Carbon,  for  instance,  as  diamond,  taking  its  atomic  weight  as  I2, 
has  an  atomic  heat  of  only  1*7616 ;  the  atomic  heat  of  crystallized 
boron  is  2725;  that  of  fused  silicon  4*9;  that  of  octohedral 
sulphur  5*68 ;  and  that  of  phosphorus  5*84.* 

The  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  and  specific  heats  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  last  column  in  the  table,  containing  the 
weights  of  the  difierent  solid  elements,  which,  under  the  same 
conditions,  exhibit  the  same  specific  heat  as  seven  parts  by  weight 
of  lithium.  In  most  cases  these  numbers  are  the  same  as  the 
atomic  weights,  allowance  being  made  for  errors  of  experiment ; 
great  differences  are,  however,  observed  in  the  case  of  carbon, 
silicon,  and  boron,  which  are  capable  of  existing  in  various  allo- 
tropic  forms. 

(1 73)  Atomic  Heats  of  Compound  Bodies. — ^The  alloys,  accord- 
ing to  Regnault^s  experiments,  yield  a  specific  heat  which  is 
exactly  the  mean  of  that  of  their  components ;  hence  their  specific 
heat  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  that  of  their  components;  and 
Woestyn  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxiii.  295)  has  shown  that  for  the 
sulphides  and  iodides,  within  certain  limits  of  error,  the  atomic 
heat  may  be  calculated  from  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of 
their  constituents;  and  Gamier  maintains  that  this  is  true  for 
all  bodies.  The  same  conclusion  has  also  been  arrived  at  by 
Kopp. 

On  comparing  together  equivalent  quantities  of  isomorphous 
compounds  possessed  of  a  similar  chemical  composition,  Neumann 


*  No  probable  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  exceptional  cases  has  hitherto 
been  given.  Kopp,  indeed,  has  suggested  that  they  may  have  their  origin  in 
the  circumstance  that  we  have  as  yet  no  absolute  proof  that  the  bodies  now 
regarded  as  elements  are  really  the  simplest  forms  of  matter;  and  that  the 
metals  and  all  the  so-called  elements  which  have  the  higher  atomic  heat  6*4 
may  possibly  be  compounds ;  whilst  the  diamond,  which  has  the  lowest  atomic 
heat,  I '8,  may  be  really  the  only  elementary  substance  known  to  us — ^the  bodies 
with  intermediate  atomic  heats  being  truly  compounds  more  complex  than 
carbon,  but  less  so  than  the  metals. 
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{Pogff.  Annal.  xxiii.  37)  found  that  they  likewise  possess  equal 
atomic  heats.  The  differences  from  the  mean  are  in  some  cases 
considerable^  but  they  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  already 
observed  to  occur  in  the  simple  bodies.  The  mean  atomic  heat  of 
the  isomorphous  carbonates,  such^  for  example^  as  the  carbonates 
of  calcium^  barium^  iron^  lead^  zinc^  strontium^  and  the  double 
carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  is  21*22^  varying  between 
21 '10  and  2170.  In  like  manner  the  sulphates  of  barium, 
calcium^  strontium^  and  lead  yield  a  mean  atomic  heat  of 
24*82. 

Begnault,  from  an  extensive  seried  of  experiments  on  a  great 
variety  of  compound  bodies,  arrived  at.  the  conclusion  that, "  in  all 
compound  bodies  of  the  same  atomic  composition,  and  of  similar 
chemical  constitution,  the  specific  heats  are  inversely  as  the  atomic 
weights.^'  The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  specific  heat 
into  the  atomic  weight  in  any  one  class  of  compounds  may,  how- 
ever, differ  greatly  from  the  product  of  the  corresponding  numbers 
in  any  other  class,  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  different  classes 
not  being  connected  by  any  very  simple  ratio.  These  facts  will 
be  rendered  obvious  by  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  summary 
of  Regnault's  results  {Ann.  de  Chimiej  III.  i.  172). 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table  are  given  the  quotients  obtained 
by  dividing  the  atomic  heat  in  the  fourth  column  by  the  number 
of  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  compound.  These 
quotients  are  not  uniform  in  amount,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
atomic  heats  of  all  the  elements  were  alike,  and  if  the  atomic 
heat  of  a  compound  were  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
heats  of  its  constituent  elements ;  but  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
the  number  in  the  different  members. of  the  same  class  of  com- 
pounds is  nearly  alike. 

For  example,  assuming  that  the  molecule  of  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkaline  metals  is  represented  by  the  formula  MCI  (a  diatomic 
formula)^  the  atomic  heat  of  this  class,  LZ'6g,  divided  by  2,  is  6'34, 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  ordinary  number  for  the  atomic 
heat  of  the  elements.  Again,  if  the  molecule  of  the  chlorides  of 
the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  most  of  the  strongly  basic 
metals,  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  nickel,  &c.,  be  represented  by  the  formula 
N"Clg  (a  triatomic  formula),  the  atomic  heat  1872,  divided  by  3, 
gives  6*24  as  the  result,  again  agreeing  with  the  ordinary  ni^m-^ 
bers  for  the  atomic  heat  of  the  elements.  Similar  remarks  are 
applicable  in  the  case  of  the  bromides  and  the  iodides  of  these 
two  classes  of  metallic  elements,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting 
the  table. 
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Atomic  Heat  of  Compounds. 


Claas  of  Compoundi. 


Protoxides,  ist  Class,  ZnO... 
„  2nd  Class,  PbO 

Sesquioxides        

Dioxides      

Trioxides ... 

Sulphides 

Sesquisulphides 

Disulpbides 

Chlondes     

Dichlorides 

Trichlorides 

Tetrachlorides     

J  Bromides         

( Dibromides     

i  Iodides  

}  Diniodides 
Fluorides     .. 

!  Nitrates  .. 
Nitrates  .. 
Chlorates     .. 
(  Sulphates.. 
)  Sulphates.. 
Chromates  .. 
Anhydro  Chromates 

{Carbonates 
Carbonates 


General 
Formula. 


Metaphosphates  ... 

Pyrophosphates  ... 

Ditto 

Borates  (fused)   ... 


»  If 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 


N"0» 
N"0 

M.S 

X'^S, 

MCI 

N"C1, 

R'"C1, 

X»'CJ, 

MBr 

N'^Br, 

MI 

N"!- 

N^F, 

MNO3 

N"2  NO, 

MClO, 

M-SO^ 

N^SO. 

MjCrO^ 

M^Cr,0. 

N^CO, 

N",  2  PO4 
N'^2  PO, 

M4PA 

IV'  P  o 

MBO, 
N"B,0. 
M.BA 

N'^B.O, 


No.  of 

ex- 
amples. 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

5 

8 

2 
2 

3 
I 

5 

2 

I 

3 

I 

I 

2 

5 
I 

I 

2 
8 
I 
I 

2 
I 
a 
I 
2 
I 


Sp.  Heat 

X 

At.  Weight. 


10*64 
T1'30 

37-15 

13*84 
18-98 

18-88 

2977 

20*8 

12-69 
i8"72 
3036 

36'56 
1370 
19-36 

13*46 

i9'35 
1676 

34137 

3974 

25-68 

3304 
26-58 

3608 

54*59 
29-48 

21*54 

63-66 

3978 
62*24 

48-34 
16-85 

26-5 

497 
41*4 


At.  Seat . 
No.  of 

Atoms. 


5-33 
5*65 

5*43 
4-61 

&2g) 

6*93) 

6-24  J 

7*59 
711 

685 

6-45 
673 
6-45 
558 
4-82) 

4*4M 

5*13 
472) 

4*43  J 

490 
4-91  ) 

4*31  y 

4-89 
4*43 
4  78i 

4*39  J 

4*31 

3-81 
3*82 

3*45 


*  N"  representing  a  dyad,  R'"  a  triad,  V  a  tetrad,  and  Y'*  a  hexad  element. 

This  correspondence  between  these  two  sets  of  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides,  however,  disappears,  if  it  be  supposed,  as 
till  recently  was  generally  admitted,  that  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  are  all  diatomic.     If  the  chlorides  of  the  second  class 

represented  in  the  table  as  consisting  each  of  3  atoms such  as 

chlorides  of  calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  &c.,  be  supposed  to  be 
formed  upon  the  type  MCI,  or  to  contain  two  atoms  only  in  their 
molecules — their  atomic  heat  will  be  9*36,  and  dividing  by  2,  the 
number  will  be  4-68  *     The  general  conclusion  deducible  from 

♦  This  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  clear  by  an  example :— The  specific 
heat  of  baric  chloride  is  0-0895; ;  if  it  be  represented  by  the  formula  BaCl, 
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these  experiments  is  that^  whilst  the  equivalents  of  the  halogens 
and  of  the  alkaline  metals,  including  also  thallium  and  silver,  are 
truly  their  atomic  weights,  the  equivalents  of  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  elements  represent  but  half  their  atomic  weights ;  con* 
sequently,  the  atomic  weights  of  these  metals  should  be  doubled, 
in  conformity  with  the  table  given  at  pages  24  and  25. 

Kopp  explains  the  difference  from  one  another  in  the  quotients 
given  in  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table,  by  the  fact  that 
the  atomic  heats  of  many  of  the  non-metallic  elements  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  metals,  and  he  still  maintains  that  the 
atomic  heat  of  a  compound  is  always  really  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
heats  of  its  constituent  elements.  From  his  own  experiments  he 
concludes  that  the  number  which  represents  the  atomic  heat  of 
sulphur  and  of  phosphorus  is  5*^1,  or  a  little  lower  than  the  values 
assigned  to  them  by  Regnault,  and  this  number,  he  states,  is  con- 
firmed by  deducting  from  the  experimental  number  obtained  as 
the  atomic  heat  of  the  sulphides  and  phosphides,  the  atomic  heat 
of  the  metals  which  enter  into  their  formation.  By  a  similar 
process  of  calculation  when  applied  to  the  oxides,  he  infers  that 
the  atomic  heat  of  oxygen  is  4,  that  of  fluorine  5,  and  that  of 
hydrogen  2*3;  whilst  he  adopts  1*8  for  that  of  carbon,  from 
Begnault^s  experiments  upon  the  diamond. 

Amongst  the  most  severe  tests  of  this  view  are  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  atomic  heats  of  organic  compounds,  some  of  which 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  on  the  list,  together  with 
those  of  potassic  ferrocyanide,  cane  sugar,  and  mannite,  the 
results,  calculated  from  the  numbers  assumed  by  Kopp  as  the 
specific  heats  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  accord  with  those 
obtained  by  experiment  very  satisfactorily. 

'  llie  specific  heat  of  organic  liquids  has  been  studied  as  yet 
bu^  imperfectly.  It  is,  however,  dear  that  the  specific  heat  of 
liquids  rises  very  rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  this  rise 
stands  in  no  simple  relation  to  the  amount  of  expansion  which 


with  an  atomic  weight  104*0,  its  atomic  heat  will  be  0*08957  x  I04  =  9',3i5 : 
whereas  if  it  be  represented  as  Ba'^Cl,,  with  an  atomic  weight  208,  its  atomic 
heat  will  be  just  double,  or  18*63.  ^^  the  first  case,  the  molecole  of  the  salt  is 
supposed  to  be  diatomic,  or  to  contain  2  atoms  of  its  constituents ;  in  the  second 
it  is  represented  as  triatomic,  or  as  containing  3  atoms.  The  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  atomic  heat  by  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  will  of 
course  be  different  in  the  two  cases  :^ 

for ^-^-^=4*65 7;  and  —-^=6-21. 


Specific  Heat  of  Organic  Solida  {Kopp). 


Sp.HeitxAt.WL 

MinuarSDlxdnM. 

f™.U. 

Alomlt 

SpMlSoHaL 

=  Ai™icHeU. 

wtiibi. 

Clleo- 

Ob- 

Cilco-  1    ob- 

Kl-Tdd. 

luid.     KrTFd. 

Merciiric  dioysnida  ... 

z^& 

K,FbcX 

iS» 

0-091 

o-ioo 

11-8  '    15-1 

Zinco  paUnia  cjanide 

1+7-4 

0141 

Si-o      59-6 

3'9'3 

o'li; 

0-I33 

74-8      7S-9 

431-4 

o-iss 

o-i8o 

io;-o    1.8-, 

cSb.. 

137 

0-I77 

o->78 

41-0       4>-" 

C>ne  BugftT       

34» 

0-340 

0-301 

1161     101-9 

Mannito     

if^' 

0368 

0-314 

67-0       J8-9- 

Sucdnio  acid    

iiB 

0-314 

0-313 

37 -0      369 

Tartuio  Mid     

H.c'H'.offt.O 

ISO 

0-300 

4S-0       43-» 

Kacsmic  aoid    

i68 

0319 

0-3T9 

S3-6      S.i-6 

Bario  formiiM 

K,C,0,.H,d 

ttj 

013J 

O-UJ 

306  1    3 J  5 

PoUwio  oiaUte 

184-1 

0113 

0136 

4'-0       43-S 

PoUMio  tribydric  di.  \ 
oiftlftla 1 

KH,  1  C,0,.  1  H,0 

154-I 

0-174 

0-183 

697  ■    7 '-9 

KHC.H.O, 

i88n 

0161 

0-I57 

49-'  \   +8-3 

SadiapoU«i(it>nntte 

KN»C,H,0„  4  H,0 
C»H,i 6,a.O,,  80,0 

iSi-i 

0-311 1  0-318 

87-6  1    91-j 

Hydro  cjJdomalita... 

+SO 

o'339  i  0-338 

.51-6  1  iji-i 

the  liquid  experiences.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  in  the 
case  of  liquids,  even  Then  elementary,  no  approximation  to  the 
law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  for  the  elements  in  their  solid  form  (that 
the  specific  heat  is  inversely  as  the  atomic  weight)  has  heen  ascer- 
tained to  exist.     The  specific  heats  of  a  few  liquids^  and  their 
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X"f 

ii^:^U-) 

W^lit 

W.ter      

H,0 

iR 

1000 

ifroo 

WoodSpint    

CH.O 

0-645 

3064 

4" 

0-615 

Amvlb  Alcohol      ... 

m 

0-5S 

49-6.3 

343 

12345 

Formic  Acid    

t 

0-536 

24-65 

Acetic  Acid     

0-509 

30-54 

Butyric  Acid 

88 

44>6 

74 

0-503 

37-33 

MethvIAceUfa      ... 
Eth;[Formiate       ... 

Ethvl  Acetate 

Meihvt  Butyrata    ... 

o-4l!7 

0-491 

ffi?; 

Oxalic  Ether   

146 

Acetone 

.-^s 

Oil  of  Mnstard 

"B: 

78 
99 

©■450 

35"  "0 

OilofTarpentine    ... 

.36 

6351 
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variations  at  different  temperatures,  have  already  been  given  on 
Regnault^s  authority  (p.  328).  In  the  table  on  the  preceding 
page,  the  numbers  for  ether,  ethal,  and  oil  of  turpentine  were  de- 
termined by  Favre  and  Silbermann.  The  remaining  results  are 
those  obtained  by  Kopp. 

From  these  experiments,  scanty  and  few  in  number  though 
they  are,  it  appears  that  the  specific  heat  of  equal  weights  of 
organic  liquids  decreases  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance 
increases ;  further,  that  when  the  products  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  specific  heat  into  the  molecular  numbers  are  compared, 
this  product  generally  increases  as  the  molecular  weight  increases, 
and  in  the  homologous  series  of  the  alcohols,  the  fatty  acids,  and 
the  ethers,  the  increase  is  about  7  for  each  addition  of  CH^  in 
the  molecule  of  the  compound.  In  the  case  of  some  metameric 
bodies,  such  as  methyl  acetate  and  ethyl  formiate,  the  numbers 
for  their  atomic  heats  are  alike ;  and  ether,  which  has  the  same 
molecular  weight  as  the  compounds  just  mentioned,  has  the  same 
atomic  heat,  though  it  is  not  metameric  with  them. 

Latent  Heat, 

(174)  Disappearance  of  Heat  during  Liqurfaciion, — When 
matter  passes  from  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  or  from  the 
liquid  into  the  aeriform  state,  heat  in  large  quantity  disappears, 
and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  thermometer ;  hence,  this 
modification  of  heat  is  called  latent  heat.  For  example,  when  ^ 
a  lump  of  ice  at  o^  C.  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  gradually 
thaws  and  is  converted  into  water ;  but  neither  the  ice,  nor  the 
water  in  contact  with  it  rises  in  temperature.  So  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  ice  remains  unmelted,  the  water  continues  to  indi- 
cate the  temperature  of  o^,  as  does  also  the  ice.  Again,  a  pound 
of  water  at  100®  C,  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  0°,  gives  two 
pounds  of  water  at  50°,  which  is  the  mean  temperature ;  but  a 
pound  of  ice  at  o^,  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  100°,  gives 
two  pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  io**'5. 

In  this  case  the  water  has  lost  89^*5,  whilst  the  ice  has  gained 
only  io®'5 ;  so  that  79°  have  disappeared,  or  have  become  latent. 
Hence,  in  order  to  convert  a  pound  of  ice  at  cP  into  water  at 
100°,  heat  sufficient  to  raise  79  lb.  of  water  from  0°  to  1^  C.  is 
needed.  This  heat,  however,  is  not  lost,  for  if  the  progressive 
cooling  of  water  be  observed  in  an  atmosphere  many  degrees 
below  the  freezing-point,  it  will  be  found  that  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  sinks  regularly  until  it  reaches  0°,  when  it  becomes 
stationary,  and  freezing  begins ;  the  heat  being  supplied  from  that 
1  z 
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-which  is  latent  in  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  whole  has  become 
solid^  the  thermometer  again  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  sinks^  until  at  length  it  reaches  that  of  the  surrounding  air.- 
Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  required  to  convert  ice 
into  water^  without  any  apparent  rise  in  temperature^  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  simple  conversion  of  a  cube  of  ice 
three  feet  in  the  side  into  water,  also  at  o^,  would  absorb  the 
whole  heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coal. 
(Faraday.)  Fouillet  has  calculated  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun^s  rays  which  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months,  would  be  expended  in  melting  a  layer 
of  ice  which  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  for  a  thick- 
ness of  J 01*3  feet  (30*89  metres). 

This  large  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  which  is  given 
forth  as  it  freezes,  furnishes  a  source  of  heat  of  the  greatest  value 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  any  sudden  setting  in  of  frost,  as  the 
very  act  of  freezing  moderates  the  effect  of  the  depression  of  tem- 
perature on  surrounding  objects,  and  renders  the  transition  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  of  course  the  converse  from  cold  to  heat,  more 
gradual  and  uniform.  Another  very  important  purpose  is  attained 
by  this  gradual  liquefaction  of  ice :  but  for  this  contrivance  the 
ice  that  had  accumulated  during  a  long  winter  would  at  the  first 
breeze  from  the  south  be  instantly  converted  into  water,  and 
sweep  before  it,  not  merely  the  habitations  of  man  and  their 
tenants,  but  trees,  rocks,  and  hills.  Such  fearful  catastrophes  do 
now  and  then  occur,  when  a  volcano  like  Ktna  pours  forth  a 
stream  of  lava  over  its  snow- clad  sides :  the  flood  that  then  ensues 
is  even  more  destructive  than  the  fiery  torrent  itself.  The  latent 
heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  body,  but  in  all 
cases  of  liquefaction  there  is  a  similar  disappearance  of  heat ;  the 
quantity  which  becomes  latent  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
substance. 

Person  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxi.  333,  and  xxiv.  129  and  365) 
has  determined  the  latent  heat  absorbed  during  the  fusion  of  a 
considerable  number  of  bodies,  and  he  concludes  that  the  latent 
heat  of  fusion  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  difference  between 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  in  its  liquid  and  its  solid  form 
by  a  number  obtained  by  adding  the  number  160^  C.  (an  experi- 
mental constant  furnished  by  researches  upon  the  latent  heat  of 
water)  to  the  melting  point  °C.  of  the  substance  in  question.* 


*  If  ^  =  the  latent  heat,  d  the  difference  of  the  speoific  heat  in  the  liquid 
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The  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  the  table  represent  the 
number  of  degrees  of  temperature  that  an  equal  weight  of  water 
would  be  raised  by  the  passage  of  each  of  the  bodies  enumerated^ 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state^  or  they  may  be  taken  as  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  that  would  be  raised  i®  C.  by  the  heat 
emitted  during  the  congelation  of  one  pound  of  each  of  the  sub- 
stances included  in  the  table :  those  in  the  third  column  indicate 
the  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  to  which  the  same  weight  of 
water  would  be  raised  by  a  similar  experiment. 

Table  of  Latent  Heat  of  Liquids. 


Name  of  SobBtance. 

«»C. 

T. 

Water  ssz. 

Water 

79250 
62-975 

142-65 

1000 

Sodic  Nitrate      

113*34 

0*794 

Potassio  Nitrate 

47*371 
28130 

85*26 

0-598 

Zino      

5063 

0*356 

Silver 

2 1  060 

37*92 

0265 

Tin       

14*252 

35-^5 

0-179 

Cadmium     

i3'58o 

2444 

0-171 

Bismath      

12640 

2275 

0-^^59 

Sulphur        

9-368 

i6-»5 

0'ii8 

Lead    

5*370 

9*65 

0067 

Phosphorus 

5340 

9'^S 

0063 

Mercury      

2840 

5*11 

0-035 

(175)  Freezing 'Mixtures, — The  chemist  avails  himself  of  the 
fact  that  heat  disappears  during  liquefaction,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuriug  artificial  cold :  the  action  of  freezing-mixtures  depends 
upon  this  principle.  Many  salts^  while  undergoing  solution, 
produce  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  temperature. 

For  example :  ]  00  grms.  (about  4  ounces)  of  nitre  and  100  of  sal-ammoniac, 
each  in  fine  powder,  when  mixed  with  200  grms.  of  water,  reduce  the  thermo- 
meter from  50°  to  10®  (10°  to  — 12**  C.)  Equal  parts  of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
water  reduce  the  temperature  from  50®  to  4°  (10°  to  —16**  C)  So,  like- 
wise, equal  parts  of  water,  of  powdered  crystallized  ammonium  nitrate,  and  of 
sodic  carbonate,  also  crystallized  and  in  powder,  effect  a  reduction  from  50°  to  —  7^ 
(10°  to  ~22^C.)  In  like  manner,  the  solution  of  crystallized  sodic  sulphate  in 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is  attended  with  a  rapid  reduction  of  temperature : 


and  in  the  solid  state,  t  the  melting-point  °C.,  the  latent  beat  may  be  calculated 
by  the  formula 

(160  +  0  d-l- 
The  results  obtained  with  the  metals  do  not  accord  with  Person's  theory,  as 
the  difference  of  their  specific  heats  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states  is  very  trifling ; 
but  for  other  bodies  the  result  calculated  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  that 
furnished  by  experiment.  If  Person's  view  be  correct,  a  consequence  which  he 
ingeniously  draws  from  it  is,  that  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  would  fall  at 
-160' C.  (-256' F.). 

z2 
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this  mixture  is  employed  in  the  common  refrigerators,  5  parts  of  the  acid  being 
poured  upon  8  parts  of  the  salt  reduced  to  powder :  the  temperature  may  thus 
be  reduced  from  50**  to  o**  (10°  to  —  iS"*  C.) 

The  most  convenient  mixture,  however,  when  procurable,  consists  of  2  parts 
of  pounded  ice  (or,  better  still,  of  fresh  snow)  and  i  part  of  common  salt.  A 
steady  temperature  of  —  4**  (—20°  C.)  can  by  its  means  be  maintained  for  many 
hours.  Again,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  crystallized  calcic  chloride  and  2  of  snow 
will  produce  a  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  mercury ;  if,  before  making  the  mixture, 
both  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  performed  and  the  chloride 
be  cooled  to  32^  such  a  mixture  will  cause  a  thermometer  when  plunged  into  it 
to  fall  to  -50**  (-45**  C). 

Even  during  the  liquefaction  of  a  metallic  alloy  by  mercury,  the  same  fact  is 
observed;  thus  an  alloy  may  be  formed  by  melting  together  207  parts  of  lead, 
118  parts  of  tin,  and  208  parts  of  bismuth ;  if  this  be  granulated,  by  pouring  it, 
when  melted,  into  water,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  1600  parts  of  mercury,  and 
will  cause  a  thermometer,  if  immersed  in  it,  to  sink  from  6^°  to  14^  (17^  to 
-lO^C). 

It  is  owing  to  this  absorption  of  heat  during  the  liquefaction 
of  solids^  that  not  only  in  the  melting  of  ice,  but  in  the  much 
higher  temperatures  required  for  the  fusion  of  many  of  the  metals^ 
the  temperature  remains  stationary  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the 
mass  remains  unmelted ;  the  excess  of  heat  is  transferred  to  the 
unmelted  solid  by  conduction^  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  it  during 
its  liquefaction. 

The  following  table  contains  the  temperatures  at  which  several 
substances^  metallic  and  non- metallic^  enter  into  fusion : — 


Table  of  Fusing-Poinis. 


Name  of  Substance. 

''C. 

°P. 

Aathority. 

Mercury 

-38-8 

-37'9 

B.  Stewart 

Oil  of  Vitriol... 

-35 

-31 

Regnault 

Bromine 

-"•5 

95 

Pierre 

^^^^  ••■          •••          ••• 

0 

32 

Phosphorus   ... 

44-3 

111-5 

Schrotter 

Potassium 

58 

136*4 

Begnatilt 

Yellow  Wax  ... 

62 

i43*<5 

Person 

Sodium 

976 

207-7 

Regnault 

Iodine    

107 

224*6 

Gay-Lussao 

Sulphur 

115 

«39 

' 

A*n.,.      ,0t      ... 

2327 

451 

Bismuth 
Sodic  Nitrate... 

266-8 
310*5 

59^ 

"  Person 

Lead      

326*2 

019 

Potassic  Nitrate 

3390 

642 

1 

Zinc       

4117 

773 
1073 

\ 

Silver     

1022*8 

Copper 

lOQI'C 

1996 

Gold       

1 102'0 

2016 

^  Daniell 

Cast  Iron 

,      ^530 

2786 

Wrought  Iron 

(    above 
(    1804 

(     above 
\      3280 

i 
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The  ftising-point  of  a  mixture  of  analogous  bodies  is  generally 
considerably  below  tbat  of  either  of  its  separate  components. 
Alloys^  for  example^  often  have  a  melting-point  much  below  that 
of  any  of  the  metals  which  enter  into  their  formation,  as  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  fusible  metal.  It  has  long  been  practically  known 
to  the  glass-maker  and  the  metallurgist  that  mixtures  of  various 
silicates  fuse  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  required  to  melt 
any  of  them  alone.  A  similar  increase  of  fusibility  is  observed 
when  many  of  the  chlorides  are  mixed  together  before  exposing 
them  to  heat.  A  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  sodic  and 
potassic  carbonate  melts  below  the  fusing-point  of  either  salt 
separately,  and  is  often  used  to  effect  the  fiision  of  siliceous 
minerals  in  analysis.  Schaffgotsch  found  that  potassic  acetate 
melts  at  558°  (292°  C),  sodic  acetate  at  606°  (319®  C),  but  a 
mixture  of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions  fuses  at  435^ 
(224°  C).  In  like  manner  potassic  nitrate  melts  at  642®  (339°  C.), 
sodic  nitrate  at  591®  (311°  C.),  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  in 
equivalent  proportions  liquefies  as  low  as  429°  (221®  C),  or  162° 
(90®  C.)  below  the  melting-point  of  the  most  fusible  of  the  two 
salts. 

A  mixture  of  crystallizable  fatty  acids  also  commonly  melts  at 
a  temperature  below  that  of  either  when  separated. 

The  melting-point  of  ice  is  perfectly  stationary*  at  o^  C. ;  but 


*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  in  oonfirination  of  the  results  anticipated  from  a  mathe- 
matical investigation  made  bj  his  brother,  and  commanicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  January,  1850,  found  experimentally  that  the  fi'eezlng- 
point  of  water,  a  liquid  which  expands  at  the  moment  of  congelation,  is  lowered 
to  a  minute  but  measurable  extent  by  exposing  the  water  to  pressure.  Some 
preliminary  experiments  showed,  that  for  a  pressure  of  8*1  atmospheres,  the 
point  of  congelation  was  lowered  0^*0583  C. :  by  a  pressure  of  16*8  atmospheres 
it  was  reduced  o''*i286.  Bunsen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  melting-point  of 
paraffin  and  of  spermaceti  to  be  raised  by  increasing  the  pressure.  Spermaceti, 
for  instance,  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  solidified  at  ^I7^'9  (47^7  ^O*  but 
under  a  pressure  of  150  atmospheres  it  solidified  at  1 23^*8  (51  C.) ;  both  these 
bodies  contract  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  as  had  been  anticipated  by 
Thomson,  the  melting-point  was  raised,  Hopkins  found  this  to  hold  good  for  still 
higher  pressures ;  his  experiments  comprised  not  6nly  spermaceti,  but  also  wax  and 
stearin.  The  experiments  of  Mousson  (Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  Ivi.  2 j6)  upon 
this  point  are  very  remarkable.  He  contrived  an  apparatus,  in  which  he  was 
able  to  subject  ice  to  a  pressure  which  he  estimated  at  13,000  atmospheres,  and 
by  which  its  bulk  was  reduced  by  13  hundredths  of  that  which  it  occupied  at 
o**  C.  He  found  that  under  this  enormous  pressure  ice  frozen  at  o^  C.  remelted, 
and  continued  liquid  at  —4^  (—20°  C).  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a  steel 
bar,  A,  fig.  1 34,  in  the  axis  of  which  a  cylindrical  cavity,  B,  was  drilled.  This 
cavity  was  closed  below  by  a  conical  copper  plug,  /,  which  was  kept  in  its  place 
by  the  screw,  o.     Above,  the  cavity  was  made  slightly  conical,  and  to  it  was 
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water  which  contains  salts  in  solution  has  a  lower  point  of  con- 
gelation. Sea-water,  for  example,  freezes  at  2j^-^  (  — a'*'5  C.),the 
salt  separatiug,  and  pure  water  floating  in  the  form  of  ice ;  whilst 


fitted  tha  oopper  core,  e,  upon  wbich  the  steel  pUton,  d,  rmted,  uid  could  be 
pm«ed  down  with  enormous  force  b;  means  of  the  HCrew,  e,  worked  b;  a  lever 
attached  to  the  screw,  f.     In  makini^  the  experiment, 
YiQ.  134.  tbe  apparatus  was  closed  at  top;  it  was  then  inverted, 

and  a  loose  copper  rod,  d,  wsa  introdoced,  after  which 
it  was  filled  up  to  c  with  water,  and  subjected  to  a  low 
temperature.     As  soon  as   the  water  waa  completely 
frozen,  the  plag/  was  introduced,  and  tbe  apparatus 
aeourelj  dosed.     It  was  then  restored  to  its  nsnal  po- 
sition, sud  immersed  in  a  fVeezing>mixtnre  at  — ao°  C. 
After  allowing  it  to  acquire  this  low  temperature,  the 
greatest  d^ree  of  oompremiou  which  eould  be  applied 
I    was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ice  within.     This  ice 
i    was  thus  liquefied,  and  the  copper  rod,  d,  was  found  to 
:    have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  which  imine- 
:    diaielj  solidified  agun  on  relaxing  the  preesare.  Boaa- 
\    Riugault  baa  repeated  this  experiment  and  carried  the 
i   temperature  as  low  as  —34°  without  causing  soUdi* 
:   fication.  (Comp.  Rend,  luiii.  77.) 
3        H.  C.  Sorby  {Froeeed.  Sag.  Soe.  Tol.  lii.  ApriJ 
30th,  186^]  has  made  some  interesting  obserratioiu 
upon  the  influence  of  preesare  upon  the  solabilitj  of 
aalta,  in  which  he  hat  obtained  results  analogQus  to 
these  upon  the  freezing-points  of  liquids.     He  finds  in 
c<ises  where,  as  is  nsual,  the  volume  of  the  water  and 
of  a  salt  after  solution  is  lew  than  the  volume  of  the 
water  and  the  salt  separately,  that  the  solnbility  is  in- 
creased by  presanre ;   but  that  in  oasea  where,  aa  when 
sal-ammoniac  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  bulk  of  the  solu- 
tion is  greater  than  that  of  the  water  and  the  salt  taken 
separately,  the  solubility  is  lessened  by  a  small  bat  mea- 
Burable  amount,     for  sal-ammoniac   this  diminution 
for  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres  is  equal  to  0*637 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  the  salt  in  solution.   Sorby 
calculates  that  the  force  with  which  this  salt  tends  to 
g.  dissolve  in  a  solution  containing  i  per  cent,  lees  Uint 

would  be  dissolved  without  pressure  is  such,  that  any 
nntt  of  salt  would  in  dissolving  give  riiie  to  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  that  re- 
quired to  raise  171  times  its  own  weight  to  tbe  height  of  one  metre. 

On  the  contrary,  salts  which  expand  in  crystellizing  from  solnljon  must, 
under  pressure,  overmme  medianicsl  resistance  in  that  ehange,  and  aa  this 
resistance  is  opposed  to  the  force  of  orystallization,  the  salt  is  rendered  more 
soluble.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of  pressure,  snd  the  mechanical  value  uf 
the  force  of  crystalline  polarity,  vary  in  diflerent  salts.  For  instanoe.a  pressure 
of  100  atmosphere*  would  increase  the  solubility  of  crystallized  cupric  sulphate 
as  much  aa  3'lS3  per  cent.,  whereas  it  would  increase  the  solubility  of  sodio 
chloride  to  the  extent  of  only  0*419  per  eent  Tbe  foroe  with  which  this  latter 
salt  tends  to  crystallize  from  a  solution  contuning  i  per  cent,  more  than  wonld 
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water  which  is   saturated  with  sea-salt  sinks  as  low  as    —4^ 
(—20^  C.)  before  freezing.* 

Riidorff  {Pogg.  AnnaL  cxiv.  63)  finds  that  in  saline  solutions 
generally,  the  freezing-point  is  below  that  of  pure  water,  but  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  lowered  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  salt 
employed.  Almost  the  only  salts  which  are  well  adapted  to  this 
inquiry  are  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  as  few  other  salts  possess  the  requisite  solu- 
bility at  low  temperatures.  In  the  case  of  salts  which  furnish 
anhydrous  crystals,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  limited 
number  of  salts  submitted  to  experiment,  the  depression  of  tem- 
perature is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  salt  present  in 
the  liquid.  For  example,  successive  additions  of  i  per  cent,  of 
each  of  the  following  salts  produce  a  successive  reduction  of  the 
freezing-point  to  the  following  extent : — 


Name  of  Salt 

OF. 

^c. 

Sal-ammoniac     

Sodic  chloride     

Potassic  chloride 

Ammoniam  nitrate     ... 

Sodic  nitrate       

Potassic  carbonate 

Calcic  nitrate      

Potassic  nitrate 

i-»75 
i-o8o 

0-797 

0-69  £ 

0-666 

0-570 
0498 

0480 

0-653 
0*600 

0*443 
0384 

0370 

0-317 

0-377 
0267 

It  would  appear  that  salts  which  crystallize  with  water  cause 
a  depression  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hydrated  salt  dis- 
solved.    Calcic  chloride  occasions  a  depression  of  the  freezing- 


be  dissolved  withoat  pressure  is  such,  that  any  unit  of  salt  in  dissolving  would 
give  rise  to  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to  raise  157  times  its  own  weight  to  the 
height  of  one  metre ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  cupric  sulphate,  this  force  is  only 
sufficient  to  raise  7  times  its  own  weight  to  the  same  height.  Of  course,  if  the 
solution  were  stiU  more  supersaturated,  the  force  of  crystallization  would  be 
greater,  and  vice  versd, 

*  Mr.  Walker,  who  accompanied  Sir  F.  M'Clintock  iiv  the  Fox,  made 
numerous  observations  on  the  freezing  of  sea-water  in  the  Arctic  r^ions.  He 
found  that  when  the  temperature  fell  below .—  2^  C,  ice  began  to  form,  at  first 
as  a  thin  pellicle,  which  gradually  acquired  a  vertically  striated  appearance  as  it 
increased  in  thickness,  plumose  saline  crystals  separating  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ice.  Although  he  observed  the  formation  of  ice  from  sea-water  at  all  tempera- 
tures between  >- 2^  and  —  41°  C,  he  never  from  this  source  could  obtain  ice 
which  on  melting  furnished  fresh  water.  The  purest  ice  was  that  formed  at  the 
lowest  temperature,  but  even  that  when  melted  furnished  water  of  sp.  gr.  1*005. 
He  re-melted  the  ice  firom  sea-water,  and  froze  it  again,  repeating  the  operation 
several  times  upon  the  same  portion  of  water,  but  never  by  this  means  succeeded 
in  obtaining  water  of  less  density  than  1*002. 
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point  of  o°-405  {o^'2^^  C.)  for  each  addition  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
salt  CaClg,  6  H^O ;  baric  chloride  a  depression  of  0*^*345  (o°'i92  C.) 
for  each  addition  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  compound  BaCIg^  6  H^O. 
Sodic  chloride  crystallizes  below  14°  F.  (—10°  C.)  with  a  HjO; 
but  these  crystals  are  rapidly  dehydrated  as  soon  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  above  that  point :  it  is  remarkable  that^  for  all  tem- 
peratures above  —10°  C,  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  in  the  solution^ 
but  below  — 10°  it  is  proportionate  to  the  addition  of  the  hydrated 
salt  NaCl,  2  HgO,  the  depression  being  equal  to  o°-6i4  F.  (o°*34a 
C.)  for  every  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  this  hydrate  to  the  solution. 

In  the  process  of  freezing  as  it  usually  occurs  in  nature^  the  act 
of  solidification  goes  on^  not  continuously^  but  in  successive  layers^ 
and  in  the  intervals  between  these  layers  is  a  stratum  of  ice  slightly 
more  fusible  than  the  mass  either  above  or  below.  This  is  beau- 
tifully seen  by  placing  a  block  of  homogeneous  transparent  ice^ 
such  as  that  from  the  Wenham  Lake^  in  the  sun's  rays  after  con- 
centrating them  by  a  large  convex  lens.  Immediately  that  this  ijs 
done^  the  interior  of  the  mass  becomes  filled  with  little  flower- 
shaped  figures^  each  flower  having  six  petals^  evidently  composed 
of  water^  while  in  the  centre  is  a  spot  which  shines  with  metallic 
brilliancy^  and  which  looks  like  an  air-bubble^  but  is  really  a  space 
filled  only  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  produced  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstance  that  water  occupies  a  smaller  bulk  than  the  ice 
which  furnished  it.  These  little  flowers  occur  in  horizontal  planes 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  congelation.* — (Tyndall,  Phil.  Trans. 
1858,  %2o)  Faraday  has  suggested  what  seems  to  be  a  very  pro- 
bable explanation  of  these  successive  planes  of  freezing,  viz.,  the 
separation  of  saline  particles,  from  each  layer  of  water  as  it  is 
frozen  (71),  so  that  the  salts  accumulate  below  the  stratum  first 
frozen,  and  form  a  very  dilute  saline  solution,  the  freezing-point  of 
which  is  a  fraction  of  a  degree  below  that  of  pure  water ;  this  thin 
stratum  when  frozen  furnishes  a  layer  of  ice  more  fusible  than  the 
rest ;  a  fresh  layer  freezes  beneath,  gradually  excluding  its  saline 
particles,  which  again  accumulate  below,  forming  a  fresh  more 
fusible  layer,  and  so  on  successively. 

(176)  Regelation  of  Ice, — It  was  remarked  a  few  years  ago  by 
Faraday,  that  when  two  pieces  of  ice  at  0°  C,  with  moistened 
surfaces,  are  placed  in  contact,  they  freeze  together,  and  manifest 
the  phenomenon  thence  designated  as  the  regelationoiia^ ;  whereas^ 

*  In  cei'tain  exceptional  cases  this  parallelism  is  disturbed.  Probably  this 
is  due  to  the  breaking-up  of  the  original  floe,  and  consolidation  of  its  fragments 
irregularly,  by  subsequent  regelation. 
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if  the  surfaces  be  dry^  they  do  not  cohere.  It  is  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  during  a  thaw  the  particles  of  snow  cohere  firmly 
into  a  solid  lump,  whilst  during  a  frost  there  is  difficulty  in  forming 
the  dry  particles  inio  a  compact  mass.  This  regelation  of  ice  will 
occur  when  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  are  in  contact^  even  though 
the  external  air  may  be  at  a  temperature  of  25°  or  30®  C,  or  even 
when  the  ice  is  immersed  in  water  at  this  temperature.  Certain 
solids^  as  flannel^  hair^  or  cotton^  will  freeze  to  ice  even  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  though  others,  such  as  saline  substances,  gold  leaf, 
and  the  metals,  will  not  thus  freeze  to  it.  Tyndall  has  followed 
up  these  observations,  and  made  some  interesting  experiments  and 
deductions  from  them.  He  took  a  sphere  of  transparent  ice,  and 
placed  it  in  a  warm  room  under  a  small  hydraulic  press  between  two 
pieces  of  boxwood  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  flattened  lenticular 
cavity.  The  ice  broke,  but>  on  continuing  the  pressure,  it  froze 
again,  apd  in  less  than  a  minute  was  converted  into  a  flattened, 
transparent,  lenticular  mass.  This  mass  was  in  turn  placed  in  a 
shallow  cylindrical  cavity  of  boxwood  and  again  submitted  to 
pressure;  again  it  was  crushed  and  became  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  flat  transparent  cake ;  and  this  again  was  placed  in  a  hemisphe- 
rical cavity  in  the  wood  and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a  hemi- 
spherical plug  which  fitted  the  cavity;  a  third  time  it  was 
crushed,  and  after  a  few  seconds  it  froze  again  into  a  transpai'ent 
cup  of  ice.^    Tyndall  considers  that  upon  the  theory  that  heat  is 


*  These  observations  have  been  ingeniously  applied  by  Tyndall  to  account 
for  the  motion  of  glaciers.  These  frozen  rivers  of  ice,  in  descending  from  the 
mountain  sides,  constantly  have  to  force  their  way  through  contracted  gorges 
in  the  rock,  and  gradually  flow  onwards,  melting  away  at  their  base,  whilst 
fresh  portions  of  ice  are  forced  downwards  from  the  upper  regions  of  the 
mountain  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  ice.  It  was  ascertained  by 
Prof  J.  D.  Forbes,  in  a  series  of  beautiful  observations,  that  during  the  descent 
of  the  glacier  through  its  channel,  the  central  portions  of  the  mass  move  more 
quickly  than  the  portions  on  its  sides :  and  he  likened  the  flow  to  the  descent  of  a 
viscous  liquid,  and  propounded  what  has  been  known  as  the  viscous  theory  of 
glacier  motion.  Viscosity,  however,  is  not  a  property  which  is  exhibited  by 
ice;  and  Tyndall  has  shown  that  all  the  phenomena  of  glacier  motion  are 
accurately  aoooimted  for  by  this  process  of  crushing,  and  subsequent  regelation 
into  solid  transparent  ice.  Ghraham  has  since  suggested  that  ice  may  exist  iu 
two  conditions — the  crystalline,  which  is  brittle,  and  the  vitreous  or  colloid,  in 
which  it  possesses  a  certain  viscosity.  {Phil,  Trans,  1861,  222.)  This 
view,  however,  as  yet  remains  unsupported  by  direct  experiments.  Ice  just  at 
the  freezing-point  is,  however,  less  hajrd  than  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  lower 
temperature;  and  the  experiments  of  Person  (Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  xxx.  74) 
show  a  continued  extrication  of  latent  heat  by  ice  as  it  is  cooled  a  few  degrees 
below  0**  C,  which  is  probably  connected  with  a  molecular  change  subsequent  to 
the  first  freezing. 
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the  result  of  vibratory  motion^  the  liquefaction  of  ice,  when  per- 
fectly homogeneous^  must  necessarily  take  place  more  easily  upon 
the  surface  than  within  the  mass ;  and  conversely^  the  freezing  of 
a  thin  layer  of  water  between  two  masses  of  ice  should  occujf 
more  readily  than  upon  the  surface  of  a  single  mass^  and  hence 
he  attempts  to  account  for  regelation.  The  explanation  appears^ 
however^  to  be  insufficient ;  since^  if  true  for  ice^  it  should  hold 
good  for  all  substances  solidifying  after  fusion^  when  two  portions 
of  the  solid  are  brought  into  contact  beneath  the  still  liquid  mass ; 
and  it  offers  no  explanation  of  the  freezing  of  ice  to  flannel^  which 
apparently  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  freezing  of  ice  to  ice. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  masses  of  ice  are  colder  within  than 
at  the  surface,  and  hence  that  regelation  is  the  result  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  the  internal  portions.  Tyndall  has^  however^ 
proved  conclusively  that  this  hypothesis  is  at  variance  with  facts, 
and  is  indeed  impossible  from  the  conducting  nature  of  ice  itself* 
The  ingenious  theory  of  James  Thomson^  that  regelation  is  due  to 
the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  two 
masses  of  ice^  and  that  the  absorption  of  heat  due  to  this  liquefac- 
tion freezes  the  contiguous  layer  of  water^  is  also  quite  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  effect^  even  if  pressure  were  a  necessary  element 
in  effecting  regelation^  which  Faraday  and  others  have  shown  it 
is  not.  At  present  therefore  the  phenomenon  needs  further 
elucidation. 

(177)  Evolution  of  Heat  during  Solidification, — When  liquids 
return  to  the  solid  form^  their  latent  heat^  or  heat  of  fluidity, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  again  given  out.  Water,  if  undis- 
turbed, may  be  cooled  down  in  a  narrow  tube  even  10^  C.  below 
the  freezing-point  without  congealing;  but  the  least  agitation 
causes  a  portion  to  solidify  suddenly,  and  the  latent  heat  emitted 
at  the  moment  by  the  portion  which  freezes  raises  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  whole  mass  to  o^  C.  According  to  Ihifour,  this 
cooling  of  water  below  its  freezing-point  is  easily  effected  by 
suspending  the  water  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  of  the  same  den- 
sity as  itself,  such  as  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  oil  of  almonds 
in  suitable  proportions,  and  exposing  them  to  the  cold  of  a  freez- 
ing-mixture :  contact  with  a  fragment  of  ice  causes  the  instant 
solidification  of  the  water,  though  agitation,  or  stirring  with  a 
metallic  rod,  does  not  always  do  so.  In  like  manner,  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus,  if  suspended  in  solution  of  zincic  chloride,  re- 
mains liquid  many  degrees  below  its  point  of  solidification  until 
touched  with  a  fragment  of  its  own  substance.  Acetic  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  well  as  many  other  substances,  admits^  like  water^ 
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of  being  cooled  down  several  degrees  below  its  point  of  solidifi- 
cation ;  but  if  agitated^  or  if  touched  with  a  portion  of  its  own 
substance  in  the  solid  form^  it  immediately  solidifies  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat. 

A  similar  extrication  of  heat  occurs  when  a  supersaturated 
solution  of  sodic  sulphate  (73)  is  made  to  crystallize  suddenly  by 
agitation^  the  mass  becoming  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand.  The 
solidification  of  metallic  bodies  is  attended  with  a  like  evolution 
of  heat. 

(178)  Disappearance  of  Heat  during  the  Formation  of  Fa- 
pour. — In  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state^  the 
disappearance  of  heat  is  found  to  occur  to  an  extent  still  greater 
than  in  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid.  A  vessel  containing  water> 
such  as  the  boiler  of  a  common  stilly  if  placed  over  a  source  of 
heat  which  is  tolerably  uniform  in  temperature^  receives  in  equal 
times  nearly  equal  accessions  of  heat ;  the  water  at  first  rises 
steadily  in  temperature^  but  at  length  it  boils^  and  the  thermo- 
meter becomes  stationary:  no  matter  how  much  the  heat  be 
urged^  provided  that  the  steam  be  allowed  to  escape  freely^  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  cannot  be  raised  beyond  a 
certain  point.  If  the  vapour  be  made  to  pass  through  the  worm 
of  the  stilly  which  is  cooled  by  immersion  in  water^  the  steam 
will  transfer  part  of  its  heat  to  the  water  in  the  condenser^  which 
rises  rapidly  in  temperature^  whilst  the  vapour  returns  to  the 
liquid  form;  but  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  raised  in  the 
worm-tub  to  nearly  100®  C.  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
quantity  that  is  condensed  into  the  form  of  liquid  in  the  receiver 
of  the  still. 

The  large  amount  of  latent  heat  contained  in  steam^  renders 
it  possible  to  use  steam  as  a  convenient  and  economical  mode  of 
warming  buildings  and  apparatus  which  do  not  require  to  be 
raised  to  a  temperature  beyond  that  of  boiling  water.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  found  convenient^  in  warming  a  building  which  is  used 
for  domestic  purposes^  to  allow  one  square  foot  of  radiating  sur- 
face in  the  steam-pipe  for  every  aoo  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be 
heated.  This  estimate^  however^  is  liable  to  modification^  because 
the  greater  the  extent  of  radiating  and  conducting  surface  ex- 
posed by  the  windows  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the 

apartment  may  be^  the  more  rapid  is  the  loss  of  heat. 

The  maintenance  of  a  steadj  temperature  which  cannot  rise  above  lOO*'  C, 
ifl  often  required  in  the  laboratory  in  the  proaecution  of  Tarioua  inquirieB,  espe- 
cially in  such  as  relate  to  organic  chemistryi  and  for  this  purpose  a  small  steam- 
bath,  such  as  is  represented  at  1,  fig.  13  j,  is  extremely  useful ;  it  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  eifecting  the  filtration  of  hot  liquidsi  where  it  is  important  to 
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nutintaia  their  higli  temperature.  In  drying  organic  lulMtaQcea,  •  liind  of 
double  oren,  or  hot  cloMt,  made  of  copper,  as  exhibited  at  2,  is  a  eoureaient  mode 
of  app]jiiig  heat ;  the  interval  between  the  interna]  and  externa)  plates  of 
copper  i»  filled  with  water  which  is  heated  by  the  gas  flame  below;  if  a  higher 
temperature  than  this  be  required,  the  interval  may  be  filled  with  oil;  t^e  teoi- 
perature  in  the  latter  case  may  be  regulated  b;  a  thermometer,  introdaced  at  a; 
•t  £  is  a  tube  for  the  escape  of  vapour ;  this  tube  communicates  with  the  drying 
ohamber. 

Fig.  135. 


(179)  Ebullition. — The  gradual  absorption  of  heat  in  the 
passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  not  less  essential 
to  the  comfort,  and  even  to  the  existence  of  man,  than  the  cor- 
responding absorption  in  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
condition.  Were  it  otherwise,  every  attempt  to  boil  a  saucepan 
or  a  flask  of  vater  or  other  liquid  would  be  attended  ivith 
explosion,  from  the  sudden  formation  of  vapour,  the  moment 
that  the  boiling-point  was  attained. 

By  the  term  ebullition,  or  boiling,  is  meant  the  formation,  in 
any  liquid,  of  bubbles  of  vapour  of  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of 
the  superincumbent  atmosphere  at  the  time. 

Although  the  boiling-point  of  each  liquid,  ctsterti  paribus,  ia 
always  fixed,  yet  different  liquids  vary  quite  as  much  in  the 
temperature  at  which  this  change  occurs,  as  solids  do  in  their 
points  of  liquefaction.  This  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  contains  the  boiling-points  of  a  number  of 
liquids,  recently  determined  with  very  great  care,  reduced  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure  of  y6o'°°''  of  mercury :  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  liquids  at  o"  C.  are  also  given. 

The  process  of  ebnUition  may  be  beautifully  shown  in  a 
common  glass  flask,  heated  from  below.  At  first,  babbles  of 
vapour  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  these  bubbles  are 
condensed  aud  disappear  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  sound  before 
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they  reach  the  surface ;  at  length  the  tcDiperature  of  the  whole 
mass  of  liquid  becomes  nearly  uniform^  and  the  bubbles  of  steam 
as  they  are  formed  rise  to  the  surface  and  breaks  emitting  a  per- 
fectly  transparent^    invisible    rapour^    which    does   not  become 

Table  of  Boiling-Points  and  Specific  Gravities  of  Liquids. 


Snbstiuicee  used. 


Sulphnrous  Anhydride  ... 

Ethyl  Chloride       

Methyl  Bromide     

Aldehyd «     

Methy  I  Formiate    

fiuucr        ■••      ...      ««(      .•• 

Ethyl  Bromide       

Methyl  Iodide 

Carbonic  Disalphide 
Formic  Ether 

A.C6uOn6     •••        •••        •••        ••• 

Methyl  Acetate       

Silicic  Chloride       

Bromine 

Wood  Spirit    

Ethyl  Iodide 

Acetic  Ether   

Alcohol    

Trichloride  of  Phosphorus 

Benzol     

Datch  Liquid 

Methyl  Butyrate    

Tv  wMSI^  •••         «■•         •«•         ••• 

Formic  Acid    

Butyric  Ether 

Stannic  Chloride     

Methyl  Valerate     

Acetic  Acid 

Fousel  Oil       ...     ... 

Ethylene  Dibromide 
ArseniouB  Chloride... 
Titanic  Chloride 
Silicic  Bromide 

Butyric  Acid 

Sulphurous  Ether  . . . 
Phosphorous  Bromide 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Mercury 


...     . .  * 


BoiHn^  Pt. 


-8-0 

II'O 

20*8 

33'4 

34*9 
41*0 

44' I 
48-0 

58-3 
56-3 

830 

65-5 
70*3 

73-8 

78-4 
^8-5 

io-4 
84-8 

95*9 

lOO'O 

>o5*3 
114-8 

115-6 

1 1 6-2 

tt73 
132- 1 

132-7 

133*9 
1359 

1533 
1570 
160-2 

175-3 
337*8 

3500 


t 


Boiling  Pt 


I7-6* 

61*9 

555 
694 

92' I 

94-8 

105-8 

1 11*4 
118-5 

1277 

133*3 

1333 

1383 

145-4 

149*9 

158-5 
164-9 

1 73' I 

1734 
1768 

184*7 
204*6 

212*0 
23 1-5 
238-8 
2400 

341-1 

243-1 
269-8 

270*9 

273*0 

2766 

308*0 

3i4-<5 

320-4 

347-5 
6400 

662*0 


Sp.  Gr. 
«t3a°P. 


149 1  If 
0*9214 
I  '6644 
08009 
0*9984 

0*73^5 

^-4733 
2*1992 

1*3931 

0*9357 
0*8144 

0-9562 

1-5237 
3-1872 

0-8179 

<-9755 
0*9069 

0*8151 

1-6162 

0-8991 

1-2803 

0*9209 

I'OOOO 

1-02675 

09041 

2-2671 

0*9015 

i'o6i9§ 

0*8271 

2*162911 

2*2050 

1*7609 

2'8l38 

0-9886 

1*1063 
2*9349 

18540 
13*5960 


Authority. 


Pierre 
»» 

»> 
Kopp 

ff 

»f 
Pierre 

>» 
>f 
>f 

Eopp 

»* 
Pierre 

j» 
Eopp 

Pierre 

f> 

>» 

ff 
Kopp 
Pierre 
Eopp 

f» 

»f 

ff 
Pierre 

Eopp 

f> 
Pierre 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 
Eopp 

Pierre 


Marign» 

Begnault 


condensed  into  the  cloudy  form  commonly  but  erroneously 
designated  as  steam^  until  its  temperature  has  been  sufficiently 
reduced  by  the  external  air  to  bring  it  back  to  the  liquid  form  in 
exceedingly  minute  globules. 


•  13"-!  F.  Bunsen. 

§  At  62"-6. 


t  At-4^ 


II  At  69^*4 


{  At  ^^'6. 
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MODE    OF  DETERMINING   THE    BOILINGKFOJNT. 


The  temperature  at  which  any  given  liquid  boils,  although 
perfectly  fixed  under  certain  conditions,  is  nevertheless  influenced 
by  several  circumstances,  such  as — i,  the  nature  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  boiled ;  2,  the  presence  of  matters  in  solution  in  the 
liquid ;  and  3,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  surface. 


Fio.  136. 


The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  most  important 
physical  characters,  and  is  often  the 
surest  guarantee  of  its  freedom  from 
admixture  with  other  bodies.  The 
use  of  a  simple  expedient  enables  the 
boiling-point  of  a  valuable  liquid  to 
be  determined  without  loss,  upon 
small  quantities  of  the  substance 
under  trial.  In  fig.  136,  f  is  a  small 
flask  which  contains  the  liquid,  /  the 
thermometer  passing  through  the 
cork  c,  and  enclosed  in  a  long  tube  e, 
which  fits  into  a  cork  adjusted  to  the 
neck  of  the  flask  f;  A  is  an  outer 
tube  to  prevent  the  premature  con- 
densation of  the  vapour,  d  a  lateral 
tube  for  carrying  off  any  part  of  the 
liquid  which  may  distil  over  :  by  this 
arrangement  the  bulb  and  the  whole 
stem  of  the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  the  boiling 
liquid,  and  an  accurate  observation  may  be  made  with  little  dif^ 
ficulty,  due  attention  being  paid  in  all  cases  to  the  barometric 
pressure  at  the  time. 

(180)  I.  Influence  of  Adhesion  on  the  Boiling-PoinL — ^Adhe- 
sion of  the  liquid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it 
has  a  marked  effect  in  raising  the  boiling-point.  In  consequence 
of  this  action,  water  sometimes  boils  at  101°  C.  in  a  glass  vessel, 
but  the  temperature  falls  to  loo^,  and  continues  to  boil  steadily 
at  this  point,  if  a  pinch  of  metallic  filings  be  dropped  in.  If  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  be  varnished  with  shell-lac,  the  boiling  will 
often  not  occur  till  a  temperature  of  105®  C.  is  reached,  and  then 
will  take  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  falling  to  100°  at  each 
gust  of  vapour.  So  again  the  presence  of  a  little  oil  elevates  the 
boiling-point  of  water  3®  or  3®  C.  The  experiments  of  Donny 
have  thrown  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  by  which  ebullition  is 
facilitated.     He  has  found  that  the  presence  of  air  in  solution 
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singularly  assists  the  evolution  of  vapour.     From  the  inereased 
elasticity  which  the  dissolved  air  acquires  by  the  addition  of  heat^ 
minute  bubbles  are  thrown  off  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid^  espe- 
cially where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface :  and  into  these 
bubbles  the  steam  dilates  and  rises.  By  long  boiling  of  the  water^ 
the  air  becomes  nearly  all  expelled ;  in  such  a  case  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as  360°  (182^  C.)  in  an 
open  glass  vessel^  which  was  then  shattered  with  a  loud  report^ 
by  a  sudden  explosive  burst  of  vapour.     In  such  circumstances 
the  force  of  cohesion  retains  the  particles  of  the  liquid  throughout 
the  mass  in  contact  with  each  other,  in  a  species  of  tottering 
equilibrium ;  and  when  this  equilibrium  is  overturned  at  any  one 
pointy  the  repulsive  power  of  the  excess  of  heat  stored  up  in  the 
mass  suddenly  exerts  itself^  and  the  result  is  an  explosion  with 
the  instantaneous  dispersion  of  the  liquid.     The  difficulty  of  ex- 
pelling air  completely,  even  from  a  small  bulk  of  water,  can  be 
adequately  conceived  by  those  only  who  have  attempted  it ;  ebul- 
lition in  vacuo  for  a  very  considerable  period  is  not  sufficient  to 
effect  it.    In  the  slow  fireezing  of  water  the  air  previously  held  in 
solution  is  perfectly  expelled.    In  consequence  of  this  absence  of 
air^  if  a  lump  of  ice  free  from  air-bubbles  be  immersed  in  heated 
oil,  so  as  to  melt  it  without  allowing  it  to  come  into  contact  with 
air,  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  raised  many  degrees 
above  its  boiling-point,  and  it  will  then  be  suddenly  converted 
into  steam  with  explosive  force.     Dufour  finds  that  many  liquids 
may  be  heated  far  beyond  their  normal  boiling-point  by  suspending 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  of  equal  density,  but  which  can  be 
heated  sufficiently  without  itself  beginning  to  boil.  If  the  globule 
of  suspended  and  superheated  liquid  be  touched  with  any  solid 
body,  it  bursts  into  vapour  with  explosive  violence. 

Where  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  is  low,  and  the  liquid 
has  comparatively  little  adhesion  to  air,  as  is  the  case  with 
alcohol^  or  ether,  or  sulphuric  acid,  frequent  bumping  or  irregular 
boiling  occurs,  endangering  the  vessel  and  its  contents. 

(181)  2.  Influence  of  the  Solution  of  Solids  in  a  Liquid,  on 
Us  Boiling-Point. — ^Any  force  that  acts  in  opposition  to  the  repul- 
sive energy  of  heat  produces  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  boiling- 
point  ;  so  that  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water^  by  the  influence  of 
adhesion,  always  elevates  the  point  of  ebullition,  and  the  more  so 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  salt  added.  Indeed,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  quantity  of  salt  required  to  produce  a  certain  rise 
of  temperature  might  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  salt  in  solution.     Legrand 
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{Ann,  de  Chimie,  II.  lix.  423)  has  pnblislied  a  series  of  careful 
experiments  upon  seventeen  different  salts^  and  the  results  which 
he  has  obtained  possess  considerable  interest. 

It  might  be  supposed^  since  the  elasticity  of  vapour  increases 
with  the  temperature,  that  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
salt  would  be  required  to  raise  the  boiling-point  from  101®  to 
102°  than  from  ico°  to  101°  C.  In  only  three  cases^  however, 
was  this  effect  produced;  these  three  salts  stand  first  in  the 
following  table.    In  six  instances  the  effect  produced  was  exactly 

Influence  of  Salts  in  Solution  on  the  Boiling-Point  of  Water, 


Quantity  of  Bait  required 
to  raise  the  boiling-point  of 
zoo  porta  of  liquid 

Boiling-point  of  a 
aatorated  aoluUou. 

a 

Quantity  of 
aalt  in  xoo 

Name  of  the  Salt. 

From  a  I  a"  to 

*s. 

Prom  ai3<**8 

^ ' 

' — ^^ 

parta  of  water 
in  saturated 

aij^'S  P. 

to  ais^-e  P. 

<»c. 

»F. 

Bolntion. 

(ioo°toioi*>p.) 

(ioi°toioa°C.) 

/  Sodic  Nitrate    

93 

9*4 

1207 

249'5 

224*8 

j  Am    onium  Nitrate... 

100 

io'5 

unlimited 

i  PotASsic  Nitrate 

12'2 

14a 

II57 

240 

335*  t 

Potassic  Chlorate     ... 

14*6 

146 

I04X) 

2192 

6i*5 

/  Sodic  Chloride 

7-7 

57 

1083 

227 

412 

Potassic  Chloride     ... 

90 

8*i 

io8*o 

220*4 

59*4 

Sodic  Carhon&te 

14-4 

123 

104*6 

220 

48-5 

■I  Sodic  Acetate    

90 

7*7 

134-5 

256 

209-0 

Baric  Chloride 

190 

129 

104-4 

220 

6o"i 

Hydrodisodio    Phos- ) 

\     phate     / 

/  SaUAmmoDJao 

31*0 

79-8 

io6'6 

224 

112*6 

7-8 

6-1 

114*2 

237*6 

88*9 

Calcic  Chloride 

•  100 

6-5 

179-4 

35.5 
336*2 

325'o 

Potassic  Acetate 

i<*5 

95 

1690 

798-2 

J  Potassic  Carbonate  ... 

130 

9-S 

i35'o 

375 

205*0 

Calcic  Nitrate 

150 

103 

1510 

304 

362-2 

Strontic  Chloride     ... 

167 

8-5 

117*8 

244 

ii7'5 

\  Potassic  Tartrate     . . . 

26'g 

203 

114*4 

238 

296-2 

the  reverse ;  whilst  in  the  seven  instances  which  stand  lowest  in 
the  table^  the  successive  quantities  of  salt  which  it  was  requisite 
to  add  in  order  to  produce  a  successive  rise  in  the  boiling-point 
of  1°  decreased  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  this  steadily 
increased.  The  salts  employed  were  all  used  in  the  anhydrous 
state — ^that  is  to  say,  they  were  dried  so  as  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  before  being  dissolved. 

Notwithstanding  their  high  boiling-point,  the  vapour  which 
rises  from  such  solutions  adjusts  itself  almost  immediately  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  not  permanently  hotter  than  the 
steam  of  boiling  water,  as  Faraday  and  Magnus  have  shown. 

On  comparing  together  solutions  which  contain  equal  weights 
of  different  salts,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  soluble  salts  are 
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by  no  means  uniformly  those  which  produce  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  boiling-point.  A  solution  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  (very  nearly  saturated)  boils  at  226^*4  (108^  C.)  ; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  nitre  (a  far  more  soluble  salt)  a  solution  of 
the  same  strength  boils  at  219^*2  (104^  C). 

(182)  3.  Influence  qf  Pressure  on  the  BoUing^PoinL — Since 
ebullition  consists  essentially  in  the  rapid  formation  of  vapour  of 
an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  exerting  its 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid^  any  diminution  of  that 
pressure  should  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  depression  of 
the  boiling-point ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  water  which  has  long 
ceased  to  boil  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure^  may  be  at 
once  made  to  enter  into  ebullition  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump^  and  exhausting  the  air ;  by  this  means  water 
may  be  made  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  70°  (21°  C.).  Indeed^ 
liquids  in  general  boil  in  vacuo  at  from  60°  to  140°  (33^  to  77®  C.) 
below  their  ordinary  point  of  ebullition  when  under  a  barometric 
pressure  of  760"^* 

This  result  may  be  sbown  by  boiling  some  water  in  a  Florenee  flask,  and 
corking  up  the  flask  whilst  the  steam  is  escaping  rapidly.  Upon  pouring  cold 
water  over  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  the  steam  is  oondenscKi,  its  pressure  is 
removed,  and  the  water  begins  to  boil  briskly;  hut  in  this  case  the  buhbles 
nearly  all  rise  from  the  surface,  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  A  simple 
proof  that  steam  from  boiling  water  possesses  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  is  obtained  by  repeating  the  last  experiment  with  a  tin  canister  instead 
of  a  globular  flask.  On  corking  up  the  canister  and  pouring  cold  water  over  it, 
the  steam  within  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  canister 
18  crushed  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air. 

The  reduction  of  temperature  at  which  boiling  takes  place  is  advantageously 
applied  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  extracts,  the  medicinal  properties  of  which 
would  he  impaired  by  the  ordinary  temperature  of  100°  0.,  and  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  still  and  a  receiver,  which  are  connected  by 
an  air-tight  joint,  and  are  filled  with  steam  to  expel  atmospheric  air,  and  then 
hermetically  sealed;  on  cooling  the  receiver,  rapid  evaporation  and  ebullition 
take  place  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  that  of  the  usual  boiling-point  of 
the  liquid.  A  modification  of  this  process  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
both  in  the  concentration  of  the  cane-juice  and  in  the  subsequent  evaporation  of 
the  syrup. 

(183)  Measurement  of  Heights  by  the  Boilinff-Poini, — As  might 

be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  atmospheric 

pressure^  it  is  found  that  on  ascending  from  the  earth^s  surface 

the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  becomes  gradually  lower. 

In  descending  a  mine  the  effect  is  reversed^  and  the  boiling-point 

becomes  proportionately  elevated.     De  Saussure  observed  that 

on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc^  which  is  1 5^650  feet  (nearly  three 

miles)  above  the  sea-level,  water  boils  at  i85°-8  (85^-4  C);  and 

TVisse  determined  the  boiling-point  upon  Mount  Pichincha,  at 

1  A  A 
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aa  altitude  of  15,940  feet,  to  be  1 85^*27  (85®*  15  C.)  whilst  the 
barometer  stood  at  437°™'  The  observation  of  the  point  at  which 
water  boils  at  any  particular  elevation  furnishes  an  easy  means  of 
determining  its  altitude  above  the  sea-level ;  a  difference  of  about 
327  metres  in  elevation  produces  a  variation  of  i^  C.^  or  596  feet 
of  ascent  produces  a  variation  of  i^  F.  in  the  boiling-point  of 
water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  at  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  barometric  column,  cal-t 
culated  by  Regnault,  and  confirmed  by  direct  observation : — 


Boiling-points  of  Water  at  different  Pressures,'^ 


BoUinff  Pt. 

Barometer. 

BoiUngPt. 

Barometer. 

Boiling  PL 

Barometer. 

Inches. 

op. 

Inohea. 

»P. 

Inohea. 

184 

16*676 

195    , 

21*124 

206 

26-529 

s 

17047 

196 

21*576 

207 

20d 

27068 

1 7*42 1 

197 

198 

22*030 

27*6x4 

18^ 

i7'8o3 

22*498 

209 

28-183 

18*196 

199 

22*965 

210 

28*744 

189 

18593 

200 

33*454 

211 

2933 1 

190 

18*992 

201 

33*937 

212 

29*922 

191 

19-407 

202 

24*441 

213 

30*51  <5 

192 

19822 

203 

25*014 

214 

31120 

193 

20-2g4 

204 

25*468 

21§ 

31*730 

194 

20*687 

205 

25992 

2]6 

32350 

BoOinrPt. 

Barometer. 

BoiUn^Pt. 

Barometer. 

,  Boiling  Ft 

Barometer. 

•c. 

Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

op 

! 

Millimetres. 

25 

433*04 

90-5 

535*53 

96 

65754 

85-5 

441*62 

9> 

545-73 
55519 

965 

669*69 

86 

45034 

91*5 

97 

682*03 

865 

459*21 
408*22 

92 

56676 

9r!i 

694*56 

87 

92-5 

577-50 

98 

707*26 

87-5 

477-38 

93 

588*41 

98-5 

720*15 

88 

48669 

93*5 

599*49 

99 

733-21 

88-6 

496'i5 

94 

610*74 

;      99*5 

74650 

89 

50576 

94  5 

622*17 

I     100 

76000 

89-5 

5 '5*53 

95 

<533*78 

ioo'5 

773*71 

90 

525*45 

95'5 

645*57 

ipro 

78763 

The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  at 
the  time  of  making  a  careful  observation  upon  the  boiling-point 
of  any  liquid  will  now  be  obvious.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
at  pressures  near  760"™*  of  mercury  a  variation  in  the  height  of 


♦  For  an  extended  table  of  this  kind,  vide  Regnault,  Ann,  de  Chimte,  III. 
xiv.  306 ;   or  Dixon  On  Seat,  p.  269. 
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the  barometric  column  of  about  a-j"™-  makes  a  difference  of 
o°*  I  C,  or  that  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barometric  column 
makes  a  difference  of  more  than  a  sixth  of  a  degree  F.  in  the 
boiling-point ;  so  that  within  the  range  of  the  barometer  in  this 
climate  the  boiling<poiat  of  water  may  rary   nearly   3°   C,   or 

5°  p. 

(184)  Higk-Presmre  Steam. — As  a  reduction  of  the  pressure 
lowers  the   boiling-point,  so  an  aogmentatioa  of  the  pressure 
raises  it.    To  demoostrate  this  fact  an  apparatus 
has  been  contrived,  consisting  of  asmall  iron  '"'  *3'"' 

boiler  (tig.  137),  furnished  with  three  apertures 
in  the  lid,  through  one  of  which  a  thermometer 
stem  is  passed  air-tight ;   through  the  second,  a 
long  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  inserted; 
the  lower  extremity  of  this  tube  plunges  below 
the  surface  of  mercury  placed   in    the  boiler, 
above  wbich  a  quantity  of  water  is  introduced ; 
the  third   aperture   must  be  furnished  with   a 
stop-cock.     It  will  be  found,  on  applying  heat, 
that   so   long  as  free  communication  with  the 
atmosphere  is  permitted  through  the  open  stop-  , 
cock,  the  temperature  of  ebullition  will  remain  , 
steadily  at  100°  C. ;  but  by  closing  the  cock,  the 
steam  may  be  confined,  and  as  fresh  portions  of 
steam  continue  to  rise  from  the  water,  the  pressure  on  the  surface 
increases,  as  is  shown  by  the  rise  of  the  marcury  in  the  open  tube ; 
the  boiling-point  also  becomes  higher ;  until  when  the  mercury 
stands  at  760™°',  or  30  inches,  and  the  pressni-e  on  the  surface  is 
equal  to  that  of  an  additional  atmosphere,  the  thermometer  marks 
a  temperature  of  iao°-8  C.     By  continuing  the    heat  without 
allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  the  boiling-point  rises  still  higher, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  increases  with  increasing  rapidity 
as  the  temperature   rises,  as  is  shown  by  the  table,  on  the  fol- 
lowing  page,  founded  upon  the  experiments  of  Regnanlt. 

These  results  differ  but  little  from  those  obtained  under  the 
direction  of  Duloag  and  Arago,  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose  many  years  ago  by  the  French  Government.  They 
found  the  temperature  of  steam  of  20  atmospheres  to  be  4i7°'4 
(2i4'''2  C),  and  calculated  that  if  the  elasticity  rose  to  jO  atmo- 
spheres the  temperature  would  amount  to  5io°4  (26^°'H  O.}, 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  elasticity,  by  equal 
additions  of  beat,  is  more  rapid  at  high  tbau  at  low  temperatures, 
and  this  circumstance  (in  addition  to  the  greater  simplicity  of 

A  A  3 
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construction  of  the  machinery  in  high-pressure  engines)  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  increased  economy  of  power  obtained 
in  employing  high-pressure  steam  as  a  motive  power,  when  com- 
pared with  that  furnished  by  the  use  of  low-pressure  engines. 
But  it  is  only  when  in  contact  with  a  body  of  water  from  which 
fresh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  that  the  elasticity  augments  in 
this  manner,  and  thus  produces  a  force  sufficient  to  rend  asunder 
the  strongest  vessels.  If  dry  steam  alone  be  heated,  it  follows 
the  law  which  regulates  the  expansion  and  elasticity  of  gaseous 
bodies  in  general  (134,  197). 

Temperature  of  Steam  at  High  Pressures. 


PreMwrein 

atrooipharet 

of  30  inch 

mercury* 


I 

3 

3 

4 

5 
6 


9 
10 


Temp. 


C. 


100 
120^8 

134' I 

144 

153-2 

I<>5'3 

lyo'B 

175-8 
i«o-3 


213*0 
2495 

373*3 
391*3 

3060 

318-3 

329-6 

339'5 
3484 
3566 


Sise  in  temp. 

°F.  for  each 

additional 

atmoaphere. 


37*5 
23;3 

I4'8 

12*2 
11-4 

!'^ 

8-2 
7-6 


Preaeorein 

atmoapherea 

of  30  inch 

mercoiy. 


II 
13 

13 
14 
15 

19 
30 


Temp, 


C. 


184-6 

l88'4 1 
192*1 

1956 
198-9 
201'9  I 

2049  i 

207*7 
210-4 

313 


3643 

371-1 

377*8 
384*0 
390^ 

395*4 
4008 

405*9 
4io'8 

415*4 


Blaeintemp, 

°  F.  for  each 

additional 

atmoaphere. 


o 

6"9 

6-7 
6-3 

60 

5*4 

5-4 

5-1 

4*9 
4-6 


High-pressure  steam  whilst  confined  is  always  of  the  tempe* 
rature  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  produced ;  it  is,  therefore, 
often  used  in  the  arts  to  supply  a  steady  temperature  above  that 
of  100^  C.  It  is  found  that  the  solvent  powers  of  water  are 
much  increased  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  pre- 
renting  the  free  escape  of  the  steam.  Papin's  digester  is  an 
apparatus  designed  to  effect  this  object ;  it  is  simply  a  strong  iron 
vessel,  furnished  with  a  safety-valve  for  regulating  the  pressure  at 
which  the  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  off.  The  water  may  thus  be 
kept  steadily  at  any  required  temperature  above  100^  as  long  as 
is  requisite.  The  gelatin  of  bones  may  by  this  means  be  easily 
extracted  from  the  earthy  matter,  although  the  bones  may  be 
boiled  for  hours  in  water  at  100°  C.  without  undergoing  any  such 
change. 

(185)  Production  of  Cold  by  Vaporization, — ^In  all  cases, 
whether  volatilization  occur  above  the  nsual  boiling-point  or  below 
it,  heat  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity.  If  a  few  drops  of  ether  be 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  hand,  the  liquid  disappears  rapidly  in  vapour, 
and  produces  the  sensation  of  cold.     Indeed,  the  boiling  of  one 
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liquid  may  be  attended  with  the  freezing  of  another  which  is 
brought  into  its  vicinity.  Place,  for  example,  a  drop  or  two  of 
water  between  two  watch-glasses,  pour  a  little  ether  into  the  upper 
glass,  and,  having  introduced  them  into  the  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump,  exhaust  the  air ;  the  ether  will  speedily  boil,  and  the  water 
between  the  two  glasses  will  be  frozen,  by  the  rapid  abstraction 
of  heat  which  it  has  experienced  during  the  conversion  of  the 
ether  into  vapour.*  Water,  as  Leslie  has  shown,  may  even  be 
frozen  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  ^^^^  1^3^ 

heat  occasioned  by  its  own  evapo- 
ration. This  experiment  may  be 
performed  by  supporting  a  watch- 
glass  (t,  fig.  138)  containing  water, 
over  a  dish  of  oil  of  vitriol,  s,  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  p. 
On  exhausting  the  air,  the  water 
evaporates  quickly,  the  vapour 
being  removed  with  great  avidity 
by  the  oil  of  vitriol  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  and  in  two  or  three 


*  Mr.  Harrison  has  oontrived  an  ingenimiB  freezing-apparatus  upon  this 
principle :  one  form  of  the  inBtnunent  is  figured  in  the  PharmacetUical  Journal 
(xTi.  477).  About  ten  gailons  of  ether  are  placed  in  a  small  metallic  multi- 
tubular boiler,  which  is  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  contained 
in  a  wooden  trough  cased  in  a  non-conducting  material.  The  boiler  is  connected 
with  an  exhausting  pump,  by  working  which  the  ether  is  caused  to  evaporate 
rapidly,  and  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  is  proportionabljr  reduced,  at  the 
expense  oi  that  of  the  salt  water  around  it.  This  salt  water  is  made  to  flow  off 
gradually,  through  a  channel  containing  a  series  of  metallic  vessels,  each  capable 
of  containing  14  or  15  lb.  (5  or  6kilogr.)  of  the  water  to  be  frozen.  The  salt 
water,  which  is  reduced  at  first  to  a  temperature  of  about  — ^4*5f  ia  returned 
again  by  a  small  pump  when  its  temperature  has  risen  to  about  --  2^  C. ;  and  it 
is  again  made  to  flow  uround  the  boiler  in  which  the  ether  is  evaporating,  so 
that  a  perpetual  circulation  of  cold  salt  water  is  maintained :  the  ether,  the 
volatilization  of  which  has  caused  the  reduction  5f  temperature,  is  condensed  in  a 
worm  by  means  of  a  current  of  cold  water,  and  is  returned,  witii  scarcely  any 
loss  to  the  boiler.  Mr.  James  Toung  found  in  working  the  apparatus  on  a 
large  scale  that,  for  every  ton  of  coal  consumed  in  working  the  pumps,  I  ton  of 
ice  was  produced,  though  this  probably  is  not  by  any  means  the  maximum 
quantity  of  ice  which  the  apparatus  could  produce  by  suitable  improvements  in 
the  mounting.  A  simpler  form  of  apparatus,  in  which  the  evaporation  of 
ammonia  is  made  use  of  for  the  production  of  a  low  temperature,  was  exhibited 
in  London  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  by  MM.  Carr^  and  Co. 

Fig.  140  represents  the  apparatus :  a  is  a  strong  boiler  of  wrought-iron, 
lilled  for  three  quarters  of  its  capacity  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia ; 
B,  a  wrought-iron  annular  condenser,  shown  in  section,  connected  with  the  boiler 
by  pipes  specially  arranged  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  boiling  over 
into  tiie  receiver.     In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  the  boiler  is  laid  upon  its 
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minutes  the  water  vhidi  remains  in  the  watch-glass   becomes 
converted  into  ice. 

Wat«r  IB  ain  frozen  by  ita  ovn  eT^Kwataon  in  tiie  Oryophorut,  whioh  derivea 
iti  name  from  cpuoc,  iioit,  ^oc,  bearing,  in  allusion  to  its  mode  of  sclion  j 

Fio.  139. 


condenuUon  of  the  vapour  being  effected  by  the  application  of  a  (reezing-mlstiire, 

at  a  diatikDce  from  the  er^Kirating  eorfiwe.     The  appaiatai  oonHitta  of  a  long 


■ide,  with  the  oondenier  npwardii,  for  about  baa  minutes,  so  a>  to  allow  all  tli« 

liquid  to  drain  back  into  Uie  boiler,  the  eipnlaion  of  the  liqaid  being  fiidJitBt«t 

by  heating  the  condenser  with  a  lamp.     Tha 

Pw.  140.  tjoiler  is  then  heated  Tery  gradually  by  meani  of 

a  Htove  or  large  gas-bumer,  and  the  condenser 

plunged  into  a   vemd   of  oold  wBt«r,  tbrough 

whioh  a  stream  of  eM  water  is  kept  mnning. 

A  little  water  is  placed  in  the  sap,  d,  in  the 

bottom  of  whioh  is  a  sorew-oock  oommnnioating 

with  the  interior.   Distillation  is  next  proceeded 

with,  until  the  tempenture  of  the  boiler  has  risen 

t«  about  a^o"  1132°  C),  when  the  ammonia  will 

have  been  in  a  great  measore  eipelled  from  the 

liquid,  and  oondensed  in  the  receiver  nndar  the 

pressure  of  its  own  partidea.    The  boiler  is  then 

withdrawn  from  the  fire,  the  water  in  the  ca- 

I   fity,  B,  i*  allowed  completely  to  drain  away,  a 

cork  i«  put  into  the  hols  at  the  bottom  of  tha 

space,  B,  and  a  little  alcohol  is  poured  into  the  avity,  afl«r  which  the  vesael 

containing  the  water  to  be  froien  is  intntduoed.     The  boiler  ia  plunged  into  a 

vessel  of  cold  water,  and  kept  cool  by  a  rapid  current  of  oold  water,  whilat  the 

condenter,  c  c,  is  wrapped  in  flaunel,  and  the  apparatus  u  left  to  itself.      As  the 

water  in  a  becomes  cool,   it  re-dissolves  the  condensed  ammoniacal  gas  which 

evaporates  rspidly  Irom  the  vessel,  c,  produolng  a  great  and  auddoi  deprwuoB 

of  temperatare. 

If  air  finds  admiHsion  to  the  interior,  the  rapidity  of  oongelatiou  may  be 
greatly  reduced.  In  such  a  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  air,  and  it 
may  be  expelled  in  the  following  manner : — The  temperature  of  the  boiler  having 
been  raised  to  about  140°  (60°  C),  water  having  been  placed  in  the  cup,  o,  tbe 
screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  which  communicates  with  the  receiver  is  slightly 
relaxed ;  if  air  be  preaent,  the  disengaged  gas  will  carry  a  portion  of  the  air  witii 
it,  which  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  whilst  the  ammonia  is  dissolved : 
as  soon  as  the  escaping  gas  is  wholly  dissolved  by  the  water,  the  screw  most  be 
closed  firmly,  and  the  distillation  proceeded  with  as  above  directed. 

Mr.  £iDg  has  recently  contrived  a  machine  in  which,  by  means  of  the  expan- 
sion of  compressed  air,  he  is  enabled  to  produce  an  amount  of  cold  equal  to  that 
generated  by  the  ether  machine  for  an  equal  coniumption  of  coal.    (Jaa.  Yonng.) 
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glaM  tube  bent  twice  at  right  anglee,  and  termiiutiiig  in  a  balb  at  each  ntraniitj ; 
M  Bhown  ia  fig.  139.  In  nukiog  the  instrument,  one  of  lime  bolbe  ii  partiallj 
filled  with  water,  which  is  then  made  to  boil  briildj;  the  steam  thns  generated 
expels  the  atmospheric  ur  through  a  capillary  opening  left  in  the  other  balb, 
and  when  tlie  instrument  i*  thiu  freed  from  air,  and  filled  only  with  water  and 
k  vapour  of  water,  the  apertare  is  sealed.  To  make  use  of  it,  the  water  is  all 
colleetod  into  one  balb,  and  the  empty  balb  is  plunged  into  a  freeiing-miitar« ; 
the  aqoDoua  vapour  which  this  balb  cxntuns  is  Iherebj  oondensed,  and  evapora- 
tion occur*  rapid];  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb ;  its  sensible 
beat  it  thus  diminished,  and  the  water  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  freeze.  The 
balb  containing  the  water  should  be  protected  from  currents  of  air  by  enolosing 
it  in  a  glass,  as  sh«wn  in  the  figure. 

(186}  Meaturemenl  of  the  Latent  Heat  of  Vapours. — Equal 
weights  of  different  liquids  require  very  different  amounts  of  heat 
to  convert  tfaem  into  vapour.  The  amount  of  heat  which  is  thus 
rendered  latent  may  be  determined  by  distilling  over  a  given 
weight  of  the  liquid,  and  condensing  it  in  a  large  volume  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  noted  before  and  after  the 
experiment.  Suppose  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  536°  C. ;  a 
litre  of  water  converted  into  steam  would  on  recondensation  raise 
the  temperature  of  lo  litres  53'^'^  C.  It  is  found  that  a  litre  of 
water,  if  converted  into  steun  of  100%  and  condensed  again  into 
the  liquid  form,  would  raise  about  5}  litres  of  water  from  0°  to 
100"  C. 

We  owe  to  Andrews  (Q,  J.  CAsm.  Soe.  i.  27),  aoarefhl  determination  of  tha 
latent  heat  of  a  number  of  vapours  :  fig.  141  shows  the  mode  of  procednre  which 
he  adopted.     The  liquid  to  be  tried  is  ' 

placed  in  the  flask  A.  the  neck  of  which  "°-  H'- 

has  a  very  short  bend,  and  is  oonnected 

with  a  glass  receiver,  a,  fumisbed  with 

a  spiral  ooniJensing-tube,   tenninatdng 

at  d;  this  receiver  is  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel C,    with    a   considerable    qoantit]' 

of  water,  which  has  been   aocantely  , 

weighed.     The  liquid  is  distilled  over 

into  a  :  the  quantity  that  condenses  is 

carefntif  weighed,  and  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature experienced  bj  the  water  used 

for  condeosatian  is  estimated  hy  a  very 

sensitive  thermometer,  t.     The  whole 

is  enclosed  in  an  outer  tin  plate  vessel 

famished  with  a  lid,  which  acta  as  a 

MK«n,  ai»d  it  is  further  protected  from 

the  nuliation  of  the  lamp  by  the  tJn- 

plate  screen  a ;  (  is  a  light  glass  tube 

for  agitating  the  water.     The  result 

obtained  has,  however,  to  be  oorrectad 

by  other  eipeiiments  for  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  the  metallic  parts  of  the 

appsratos,  and  for  that  which  is  lost  by  radtadon  during  the  time  that  the 

fiperiment  lasts ;  allowanoe  hH  also  to  be  made  for  the  heat  which  the  eon- 
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denied  liquid  has  giTen  oat  after  its  liquefaotion,  in  cooling  down  from  its  boiling- 
point  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  the  oondenaer. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  delicate  branch  of  inquiry  by 
Despretz^  and  by  Brix^  'vrhich^  however^  embraced  a  much  smaller 
number  of  liquids^  agree  pretty  closely  with  each  other  and  with 
the  experiments  of  Andrews.  These  results^  with  some  of  thoae 
obtained  by  Favre  and  Silbermann^  who  also  have  made  numerous 
experiments  upon  this  subject  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  xxxvii.  461), 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Latent  Heat  of  Vapours. 


Sabstenoe. 

Eqnal  wU. 
»C. 

Equal  wti. 

Equal  wts. 
Steamsiooo. 

Equal  Tola. 
Steams  1000. 

Obicrvtt. 

Water 

63^"<57 

966*0 

1000 

1000 

Regnanlt 

M                        ft 

53590 

964*6 

997*9 

Airarews   1 

1 

Wood  Spirit      

26370 
26386 

474*6 

4910 

872.9 

1 
99 

»               w 

475'x 

491-5 

873-8 ) 

991-3 

Favre  and 

Alcohol      

208*31 

3750 

3878 

Silbermann . 

»9                     M 

202*40 

364-3 

37^*9 

963*1 

Andrewa 

FouaelOil 

121*37 

218-3 

325*9 

1 104-7 

F.  and  S. 

Formic  Aeid      

120*72 

217*2 

224*8 

574*4 

>9 

Methyl  Formiate 

117*10 

210*7 

218*0 

7266 

Andrews 

Butyric  Acid     

114-67 

2o6*4 

313-5 

10438 

F.  and  S. 

Methyl  Acetate...     ... 

1 10-20 

198-3 

305-4 

8435 

Andrews 

Formic  Ether    

105*30 

»»9-5 

196*0 

806-0 

99 

Valeric  Acid     

103*52 

186*3 

I§2*J 
189*7 

1092*0 

F.  and  S. 

Acetic  Acid       

101*91 

183-4 

6323 

99 

Acetic  Ether     

105*80 

190*4 

197*0 

9630 

99 

M                     99 

9268 

166*8 

172*6 

8435 

Andrewa 

Ether 

90-45 

162*8 

168*4 

692*3 

99 

ft            >» 

01*11 

164^ 

169-1 

<^5*4 

F.  and  8. 

Methyl  Bntyrate 

87-33 

157-3 

162*8 

9315 

ft 

Carhonic  Disolphide... 

8667 

156-0 

161*4 

6814 

Andrews 

Oil  of  Lemons 

70*02 

126*0 

130*3 

9861 

F.  and  8. 

99                       99 

8000 

144*0 

1490 

1125*6 

Brix 

Oil  of  Turpentine     ... 

74-00 

133*3 

137-8 
1280 

1040*5 

99 

99           99 

68*73 

123*7 

9669 

F.  and  8. 

Terebene   

67*21 

120*9 

125*0 

945*0 

9f 

Oialic  Ether     

72-72 

i30*8 

135'3 

1097.5 

Andrews 

Amylic  Ether   

60-40 
58'44 

124*9 

129*2 

II34-0 

F.  and  8. 

Ethal 

105*1 

108-7 

14520 

99 

Phoephorous  Chloride 

5I'43 

93*6 

95-7 

7539 
756*8 

Andrews 

Ethyl  Iodide     

4687 

84-3 

87*2 

99 

Methyl  Iodide 

4607 

82*9 

85-8 

671-8 

99 

Bromine    

45*60 

820 

84-8 

754-1 

99 

Stannic  Chloride 

30-53 

54*9 

568 

820*0 

99 

Iodine        

33*95 

43-1 

44*5 

6279 

F.  and  S. 

The  numbers  which  represent  the  latent  heat  of  equal  yolumes 
of  each  vapour  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in  the 
fourth  column  by  the  molecular  weight  of  each  compound,  divided 
by  i8j  the  number  for  the  molecule  of  aqueous  vapour,  ^fP'  ^^^ 
numbers  contained  in  the  second  column  indicate  the  quantities 
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of  water  in  grammes^  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  raised 
1°  C.  by  condensation  into  the  liquid  form  of  a  gramme  of  the 
vapours  of  each  of  the  various  liquids  mentioned ;  the  liquid  con- 
densed being  supposed  in  each  case  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  its 
own  boiling-point.  For  instance^  the  conversion  of  one  gramme 
of  steam  at  lOO®  C  into  water  at  lOcP  would  raise  536*67  grammes 
of  water  from  0°  to  x^  C.  So  the  condensation  of  one  gramme 
of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  at  78^*3  into  liquid  alcohol  at  78^*3  would 
heat  208-31  grammes  of  water  from  o^  to  i®  C, 

(187)  The  density,  that  is  to  say  the  weight,  of  a  given  volume 
of  steam  increases  directly  as  its  elastic  force.  Watt  concluded 
from  his  experiments  that  the  same  weight  of  steam,  whatever  its 
density  may  be,  contains  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  its  latent  heat 
being  increased  in  proportion  as  its  sensible  heat  is  diminished  or 
absorbed.     For  instance — 


A  certain  weight  of  steam  at  100^  C. 
condensed  at  o^  C,  gives  out 


100°  of  sensible  heat,  and 
536®  of  latent  heat. 


Amounting  together  to 636^ 


121°  of  sensible  heat. 


The  same  weight  of  tfteam  at  121^  C, 
condensed  at  o^,  gives  out  .     . 
But  only 515^  of  latent  heat. 


Still  amoimting  together  to  ...     •    636^ 
The  same  weight  of  steam  at  34^, 

condensed  at  o^,  gives  out  . 
But  now  as  much  as 602^  of  latent  heat. 


34^  of  sensible  heat. 


Making  together,  as  before        .     •     .    636^ 


Regnault  has,  however,  shown  by  a  series  of  laborious  expe- 
riments, that  although  the  assumption  of  this  rule  may  not  lead 
to  serious  errors  in  practice,  and  although,  consequently,  there  is 
but  little  saving  of  fuel  in  performing  evaporations  at  a  lo^  tem- 
perature, yet  that  it  is  not  strictly  correct.  It  is  true  that  the 
latent  heat  decreases  as  the  sensible  heat  rises,  but  this  diminution 
is  less  rapid  than  the  rise  in  sensible  heat ;  for  in  reality,  the  sum 
of  the  latent  •and  sensible  heat  increases  as  the  temperature  rises, 
by  a  constant  quantity,  equal  for  each  degree  to  o®'305 :  this 
ttiay  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that 
the  sensible  heat  of  steam  may  be  neglected  for  all  degrees  below 
zero  Fahrenheit  :-^ 
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Latent  and  Sensible  Heat  of  Steam  at  different  Temperaturet, 


Preeiore  in 
AtmospherM. 

Temperature. 

Latent  heat. 

Sum  of  latent  and 
sensible  heat. 

0*00146 
0*00603 
1*00000 
8'00000 

0° 
212° 

1114° 

io9i°-7 
966°*o 

877°-3 

1114° 
I  £23^-7 

ii78°o 
I2i6°'8 

oc. 

^'C. 

"C. 

0*006 
i-ooo 

2*000 

8'ooo 

0 
100 
120-8 

170*8 

6065 

5370 

522*8 
488-0 

6065 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  equal  bnlks  of  different  liquids 
produce  very  different  Tolumes  of  vapour.  Water  furnishes^  bulk 
for  bulk^  a  much  larger  amount  than  any  other  liquid,  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  100^  C.  expanding  to  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam  at  100^,  or  more  accurately  to  1696  times  its  volume. 
The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  vapour  which  is  furnished 
by  a  cubic  inch  of  four  different  liquids,  at  their  respective  boiling- 
points.  Equal  volumes  of  different  vapours,  taken  at  the  boiling- 
points  of  their  respective  liquids,  consequently  possess  very  diffe* 
rent  weights,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  column  of  the  table : — 


I  cnbio  inch  of  eaeh 

liquid  at  15*"  C.  yields  in 

the  case  of 


Water        ...     ... 

Alcohol      

Ether 

Oil  of  Turpentine 


Cubic  inohea  of 

vapour  at 
its  boUing-point. 


1696 
528 
298 

193 


Boiling-point 

J. 

/"— ^ 

op. 

100*0 

212 

78-3 

173 

350 

95 

1567 

314 

Weight  in  nains  of  loo 

cubic  in.  of  each  vaponr 

at  its  boiling-point. 


J4*93 
40-49 

6471 

117*71 


The  expansive  force  of  the  different  vapours  obviously  depends 
upon  the  bulk  of  vapour  produced  from  an  equal  bulk  of  each 
liquid;  and  although  the  latent  heat  required  to  convert  equal 
bulks  of  other  Hquids  into  vapour  is  much  less  than  that  required 
for  steam,  yet  no  economy  would  be  experienced,  even  did  they  cost 
no  more  than  water,  by  substituting  these  liquids  for  water,  as  the 
materials  for  generating  vapour  in  the  steam-engine. 

Experiments  already  quoted  have  shown  that  equal  volumes  of 
alcoholic  and  of  aqueous  vapour  contain  nearly  equal  amounts  of 
latent  heat  at  their  respective  boiling-points ;  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  results  given  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  (page  360)^ 
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an  approach  to  thia  equality  may  be  obserred  in  the  case  of  Taponra 
from  some  other  liquidi.  It  is  not,  however,  true  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  equal  volumes  of  vapour  of  different  liquids,  under 
equal  pressures,  contain  equal  amounts  of  latent  Heat.  The  cost 
in  fuel  of  effecting  the  evaporation  of  different  liquids,  would  he 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  latent  heat  in  equal  volumes  of  the 
vapours  at  their  respective  boiling-points,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
point  at  which  they  posBCSS  equal  amounts  of  elastic  force. 

The  working  of  a  steam-engiae  depends  upon  the  generation 
of  elastic  force  in  steam  by  the  agency  of  heat,  and  its  instan- 
taneous destruction  by  the  application  of  cold,  which  condenses 
the  vapour ;  alternate  motion  in  opposite  directions  is  thus  readily 
obtained,  which  may  be  applied  by  various  meohauical  coatrivaoces 
to  the  production  of  any  required  movement.  The  theory  of  latent 
heat  is  all-important  in  the  working  of  the  steam-engine  j  but  the 
practical  application  to  this  purpose  of  the  principles  above  de- 
veloped is  beyond  the  object  of  this  work. 

(i88)  IHttillation. — The  rapid  formation  of  vapour  during 
ebullition  is  often  made  use  of  by  the  chemist  for  the  purpose  of 

Fio.  14  a. 


separating  liquids  from  solids, — as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  diatilliag 
water  to  &ee  it  from  the  im{.urities  dissolved  in  it,  or  for  the  sepa- 
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Tation  of  two  liquids  whicli  differ  in  volatility,  as  in  procuring  spirit 
of  wine  from  a  fermented  liquor.  In  such  operations  the  arrange- 
ments for  coadensation  acquire  considerable  importance ;  they  are 
of  various  kinds,  hut  the  worm-tub  is  the  apparatus  most  usually 
employed:  it  consists  of  a  spiral  pipe  called  a  worm,  which  is 
shown  in  fig.  142,  surronnded  by  a  considerahle  volume  of  cold 
irater :  the  vapour  passes  from  the  holler  into  the  worm,  is  con- 
densed, and  runs  off  at  the  lower  aperture  into  snitable  receivers. 
Fresh  additions  of  cold  water  are  continually  required  in  the  re- 
frigeratory, as  the  worm  and  tub  are  called.  The  heat  is  greatest 
in  the  upper  coils,  where  the  hot  vapour  enters ;  and  as  the  heated 
water,  from  its  diminished  specific  gravity,  remains  at  the  top,  it 
is  necessary,  in  supplying  the  ft^sh  water  for  cooling,  to  allow  it 
to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  heated  pOTtions  fiow- 
off  at  the  upper  part.  The  object  of  giving  to  the  steam-pipe  an 
ascending  direction,  as  it  passes  to  the  condenser,  is  to  insure  the 
return  to  the  boiler  of  any  particles  of  liquid  which  may  have  been 
mechanically  carried  up  by  the  breaking  of  the  bubbles  in  the  act 
of  ebnllitioD. 

Various  modifications  of  coudeoser  are  employed  in  the  labo- 
ratory.    A  convenient  form  of  the  apparatus  is  that  known  as 

Fia.  143. 


Jjiebig's.  It  consists  of  an  outer  metallic  tube,  through  the  axis 
of  which  a  glass  tube  is  passed,  and  is  supported  by  perforated 
corks :  the  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  filled  with  water,  which 
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is  continuallf  reneved  b;  cold  water  sapplied  by  a  funael  near 
the  lower  extremity,  while  the  hot  water  escapes  at  the  other 
end.  The  method  of  using  it  is  siifBciently  indicated  by  the 
annexed  figure. 

When  the  products  of  distillation  are  not  very  volatile,  it  is 
often  found  convenient  to  make  nee  of  the  evaporation  of  water 
&om  the  neck  of  the  retort  aa  a  means  of  coodenaatioQ.    Fig.  144 
FiQ.  144. 


shows  a  method  by  which  this  can  be  efi'ected,  the  neck  of  the 
retort  being  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  the  conical  tul)e  or 
adapter.  Pieces  of  blotting-paper  are  used  to  distribute  the  water 
as  it  trickles  slowly  from  the  iiinnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  ob- 
structed by  a  plug  of  tow ;  the  superfluous  water  is  carried  off  into 
a  jug  or  other  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  Yxj  means  of  a  fillet  of 
tow  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  progress  of  the 
distillation  is  hastened  by  covering  the  arch  of  the  retort  with  a 
cap  of  brown  paper  or  of  tin-plate ;  a  chamber  of  hot  air  is  thus 
maintained  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  and  the 
vapour  is  prevented  from  condensing  where  it  would  necessarily 
retom  again  into  the  mass  of  liquid  undei^ing  distillation. 

The  complete  separation  of  two  liquids  which  difler  in  volatility 
cannot,  however,  be  efi'ected  by  mere  distillation,  because  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  less  volatile  one  always  passes  over  with  that 
vhich  is  the  more  volatile.  The  separation  of  alcohol  and  water, 
for  example,  is  never  completely  effected  by  distiUatioa  j  because 
at  1 73°  {78°-3  C.)  {the  boiling  point  of  alcohol)  the  tension  of 
aqueous  vapour  is  still  considerable;  indeed  it  is  sufficient  to 
balance  a  colnmn  of  mercury  nearly  13  inches  (33o"'°')  in  height. 


866  Corey's  still. 

In  the  first  distillation  of  the  fermented  liquor,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  vater,  therefore,  conies  over  with  the  spirit.  The 
less  the  amount  of  spirit  originally  contained  in  the  liqnid,  the 
larger  is  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  distilled  liqnor.  Sy  a 
second  distillation,  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  distillate  is  re- 
duced ;  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  like  effect  until  the 
reduction  of  the  proportion  of  water  in  each  successive  product 
of  distillation  no  longer  compensates  for  the  waste  and  expense 
of  the  operation.  An  ingenions  method  of  dispensmg  with  the 
necessity  for  these  frequent  and  costly  rectifications  was  devised 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Adam.  By  its  means  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  concentration  at  a  single  operation  to  the 
highest  point  attainable  by  mere  distillation.  The  principle  of 
this  iuTention  consists  in  connecting  together  a  number  of  recti- 
fying chambers,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vapour  driven  off 
from  the  chamber  nearest  the  fire  shall  be  condensed  in  the 
second,  and  by  the  heat  given  out  in  its  condensation  shall  cause 
the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  liquid  of  the  second  to  distil 
into  the  third  chamber,  and  those  of  the  third  into  a  fourth,  and 
BO  on  till  a  sufficient  degree  of  concentration  is  effected. 

The  moat  efieciJTc  me- 
'^'*-  '+5*  thod  of  BtUininy  this  objw* 

is  exhibited   in  the  form  of 
■till  called  frum  ita  inTentor, 
Coffey' t  MU.    Fig.  145  re- 
prenenta  a  MctioD  of  one  of 
theee  smin.   s  b'  ii  the  body 
of  the  vtill,  which  in  made  of 
copper,  and  eudoaed  in  a  cace 
of  wood,  to  preveot  loeo  of 
heat ;  upon  the  body  two  to- 
lumna,  D  7,  H  K,  ve  »np- 
ported ;  D  is  the  veaael  from 
which  the  liquor  for  distilla- 
tion is  raited  bj  the  pDmp,  <] ; 
2  the   liqaoT   eoten    the   CO* 
Ininn  B  E,  b;  the  long  apinl 
pipe  L  L,  bj  which  it  is  ulti- 
matel;    conveyed,    through 
the  pipe  tn  to  the  top  of  the 
oolDmn  D  t.     The  heat  em> 
plojed  in  the  diiitillation  ia 
not  the  direct  heat  of  a  fire, 
bat  ia  pToenred  by  injectiDg  steam  obtained  from  a  boiler  not  iihuwn  in  the 
figure.     The  ateam  enten  the  body  of  the  atill  through  the  pipe  i;  the  amount 
of  iteam  admitted  being  regnlat«d  by  a  valve,  the  handle  of  which  is  abown  at  F. 
B  b'  ia  divided  into  two  chamhera  by  means  of  a  copper  ahelf,  pierced  with  onme- 
rons  email  bale*,  which  allow  the  pauHge  of  Hteam   upwards,  though  they  are 
■iifficiently  email  to  preveot  the  descent  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  liqmd 
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which  may  he  resting  upon  the  ehelf.  The  steam  is  at  first  condensed  in  the  cold 
liquid  of  the  lower  chamber,  bat  it  qnickly  raises  this  liquid  to  the  boiling-point, 
driving  off  the  alcoholic  portions  first,  as  they  are  the  most  volatile.  This 
Taponr  traverses  the  liqnid  which  rests  in  b',  on  the  perforated  shelf,  and  gra- 
dually raises  it  to  the  boiling-point,  driving  off  from  it  the  alcohol  in  vapour ;  this 
vapour  passes  off  by  a  pipe,  z,to  the  bottom  of  the  column  d  f.  This  column  is 
divided  into  a  series  of  compartments,  by  perforated  shelves  of  copper ;  each  of 
these  shelves  is  provided  with  a  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  liquid  to  the  shelf  below. 
This  pipe  is  long  enough  to  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  on  the  shelf  beneath 
it,  and  projects  about  an  inch  above  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  shelf  to  which  it  is 
attached ;  a  stratum  of  liquid  about  an  inch  in  depth,  is  thus  retained  upon  each 
shelf,  and  is  traversed  by  the  vapours  which  ascend  from  the  shelf  next  below  it. 
Thewcuh  or  liquid  for  distillation,having  become  heated  during  its  passage  through 
the  spiral  pipe  in  the  column  h  k,  falls  upon  the  uppermost  perforated  shelf  in  d  f, 
flows  off  at  the  farthest  end  of  that  shelf,  and  then  falls  upon  the  next  shelf;  thence 
it  passes  to  the  third,  and  so  on  in  succession  to  each  shelf:  as  it  descends,  it  en- 
counters the  ascending  vapours,  which  at  each  successive  step  of  the  ascent  become 
more  and  more  alcoholic — the  wash,  as  it  descends  becoming  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  when  it  reaches  the  vessel  B  b',  it  is  wholly  deprived  of  spirit.  If  the  quantity 
of  the  ascending  vapour  should  become  at  any  time  too  great  to  pass  through  the 
perforations  in  the  shelves,  the  pressure  opens  the  valves  t  t,  which  are  provided  for 
security  in  each  shelf.  The  vapour  having  reached  the  top  of  the  column  d  F,  is  con- 
veyed by  the  steam-pipe  i  i  v,U>  the  bottom  of  the  finishing  column  or  rectifier 
H  K.  The  lower  part  of  this  column,  as  high  as  the  pipe  T,  u  constructed  exactly 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  column  d  f,  but  in  each  compartment  between  the 
shelves  the  spiral  pipe  l  l  makes  three  or  four  convolutions,  and  thus  becomes 
warmed  by  the  ascending  heated  vapours.  In  this  second  column  the  spirituous 
liquid  distilled  over  from  the  first  column  undergoes  a  successive  rectification 
upon  each  of  the  lower  shelves,  and  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  by  the 
ascent  of  the  alcoholic  vapours,  which,  by  their  condensation  at  each  successive 
stage,  emit  sufficient  of  the  heat  previously  held  latent  to  effect  the  distillation 
of  the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  liquid  by  which  they  are  condensed.  The 
five  upper  shelves  of  this  column  merely  act  as  a  condenser  for  the  alcohslic 
vapours ;  these  shelves  are  not  perforated,  and  are  attached  to  the  alternate  sides 
of  the  column,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  at  one  end  of  each  shelf,  so  as  to  oblige 
the  vapours  to  describe  a  zigzag  direction :  the  pipe  Y  carries  off  the  finished 
spirit  into  proper  receivers ;  the  pipe  s  carries  off  any  uncondensed  spirituous 
vapour  to  a  refrigeratory,  whilst  the  weak  spirit  which  reaches  the  lower 
part  of  the  column  is  returned  by  the  pipe  8  to  the  vessel  o.  The  spent 
wash,  as  it  accumulates  in  B  b',  is  drawn  off  at  intervals,  and  the  still  can  thus 
continue  its  operations  without  intermission. 

(189}  Evaporation, — ^AU  liquids,  at  temperatures  far  below 
their  points  of  ebullition,  emit  vapour  by  the  tranquil  process  of 
evaporation.  The  amount  of  vapour  given  ofiT  at  a  constant 
temperature  differs  greatly  in  different  liquids^  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  at  which  each  liquid  boils. 

The  great  difference  in  the  volatility  of  liquids  at  the  same  temperature  is 
strikingly  shown  by  filling  a  number  of  barometer-tubes  (fig.  146)  with  mercury, 
and  inverting  them  in  a  bath  of  the  same  metal.  One  of  these  tubes  (i)  may 
be  kept  as  a  standard  of  reference :  if  into  one  of  the  others  (2)  a  few  drops  of 
water  be  allowed  to  ascend,  an  immediate  depression  of  the  column  of  mercury 
is  observedi  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  aqueous  vapour  furnished  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water.     If  into  a  third  tube  (3)  alcohol  be  introduced,  a  greater 
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depreiuion  wilt  be  perceptible;  carbonic  dianlphide  in  ft  fourth  tabe  (4)  will  pro- 
duce a  otill  greater  depreasioii,  and  if  ether  be  admitted  to  a  fiilh  (5),  the  h^ht 
of  the  inercurial  colamn  will  be  atill  leu.  Now  let  a  feoood  wider  tube  doMd 
below  by  a  oork,  be  placed  ronnd  the  exterior  of  aay  one  of  the«e  tube*,  «o  *•  to 
inclose  nearly  ita  whole  length,  as  in  &g.  147  1  let  tike  outer  case  thna  formed  be 

Fio.  147. 


filled  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradnelly  raised,  eo  aa  to  eomran- 
nicate  the  heat  unifoimly  to  the  tube  within,  A  progreesive  depreBsion  of  the 
mercurial  column  is  thus  produced  ;  and  by  measuring  the  amoant  of  this 
depression,  it  is  found  that  the  eiaatidty  of  the  rapour  emitted  from  each  liquid 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  unUI  at  the  boiliDg-point  of  the  liquid  the 
elaitim^  becomee  equal  to  that  of  the  air. 

If  the  temperature  increase  accordiog  to  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetic  ratio,  the  elasticity  rises  according  to  the  terms  of  a 
geometric  progression,  the  ratio  of  vhich  differs  for  each  liquid. 

The  folloving  table  comprises  some  of  the  results  of  Regnault's 
expeiiments  upon  the  tension  of  the  vapours  of  various  liquids  at 
equal  temperatures.  The  tension  of  the  vapour  is  measured  by  the 
height  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  inches  which  each  vapour  will 
support  at  the  temperatures  quoted : — 
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Temp. 
<»F. 

Ether. 

Gftrbonic 
Disnlph. 

Ghloroform. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

Oil  of 
Tarpentiiie. 

Temp. 

-4 

3735 

O-I31 

0-036 

— 30 

14 

4356 

3*110 

0*356 

0.082 

—  10 

3* 

7176 

5-008 

0*501 

0.182 

0-082 

0 

50 

11-378 

7-846 

0948 

®§$5 

0*090 

10 

68 

i7*Ti7 

11740 

1*732 

0-686 

0*168 

30 

86 

35-078 

17*110 

3-086 

I'245 

0-375 

30 

104 

35*971 

24*310 

T4'330 

SI59 

2-168 

0*460 

40 

133 

49*930 

33-57 

20*641 

8673 

3-$3i 

0-675 

5® 

140 

68-121 

60-98 

20-054 

13776 

5-874 

1058 

60 

158 

90*93 

3»*43 

21*228 

9*201 

1*638 

70 

176 

11603 

7994 

53-85 

3200 

13-998 

3*408 

80 

194 

I53-50 

103-27 

71*31 

4686 

20740 

3-582 

90 

3T3 

19373 

13075 

92-70 

66-33 

30-00 

5-310 

100 

230 

246*02 

162*84 

118*91 

9»*59 

4a-45 

7*373 

no 

248 

201-58 

1 50-3 » 

136*36 

§8-87 
80*14 

10-117 

I30 

366 

24647 

185*86 

170-51 

13-660 

130 

384 

331-95 

107*27 

18-190 
33-798 

140 

302 

285-73 

141-36 
183*61 

150 

330 

30-596 

160 

338 

a35'32 

3893 

170 

356 

297-87 

48-41 

iBo 

374 

3737i 

59*63 

190 

393 

• 

461*38 

73*45 

300 

(190)  Daltons  Law  of  Tension  of  Vapours. — It  was  assumed 
by  Dalton  that  the  tension  or  elasticity  of  all  vapours  was  equals 
if  compared  at  temperatures  which  represented  differences  of  an 
equal  number  of  degrees  aboye  or  below  the  boiling-points  of 
their  respective  liquids^  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  increasing 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression  uniform  for  all 
liquids^  as  the  temperature  rose  in  terms  of  an  arithmetic  pro- 
gression. This  law  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  experiment.  However^  for  short  distances  above  and  below 
the  boiling-point,  it  is  very  nearly  true,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
mercury,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
observations  of  the  boiling-points  of  liquids  made  at  atmospheric 
pressures  which  are  but  little  above  or  below  the  standard  pres* 
sure  of  760°^- 

The  table  on  next  page  exhibits  the  elasticity  of  the  vapours 
of  five  different  liquids  at  corresponding  distances  above  and  below 
their  boiling-points. 

The  ether  used  in  these  experiments  could  not  have  been  per- 
fectly pure,  as  its  boiling-point  is  too  high.  The  boiling-point 
of  mercury  was  estimated  by  a  mercurial  thermometer  without 
correction  for  the  increasing  rate  of  expansion  at  high  tempe- 
ratures. 

The  increase  of  elasticity  produced  by  heat  in  those  vapours 
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"4 
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?: 
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♦4 

34 
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1 

I3T 
117 

117 
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V, 
I', 

S7 
47 
37 
17 

41  r  9 
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19  «7 

1700 
1389 
1117 

9-07 
7.14 

S"73 
449 

eso 
630 
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which  are  in  contact  with  the  liquids  b;  which 
tbey  are  fUmiBhed,  indicates  also  a  correspond- 
iog  increase  in  their  density  :  the  one  may,  in 
fact,  be  calculated  from  the  other.  When  the 
temperature  is  reduced,  the  elasticity  falls,  and 
a  portion  of  the  vapour  is  condensed.  There 
is,  iudeed,  for  every  vapour  a  maximum  density 
for  each  temperature,  which,  when  the  liquid 
is  in  contact  with  the  vapour,  is  speedily 
attained,  but  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  no 
matter  how  much  the  presBure  to  which  the 
vapour  is  subjected  may  vary ;  an  increase  of 
pressure  immediately  condenses  a  part  of  the 
liquid  that  had  evaporated,  and  a  diminutiou 
of  pressure  is  attended  with  immediate  vola- 
tilization of  a  &esh  portion  of  the  liquid  :  con- 
sequently a  cubic  centimetre  of  vapour  of  any 
particular  liquid  at  any  g;iven  temperature,  is 
always  of  the  same  elasticity,  and  possesses 
the  same  weight. 

If  «  small  qnantitf  of  ether  be  thrown  up  into  Uie 
T&caum  of  the  bBrometer  tube,  represented  in  fig.  148,  the 
length  or  the  column  of  mercury,  a  b,  above  the  level  of 
that  in  the  bath,  will  continne  to  be  nesrlj  the  tame 
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whether  the  tube  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  outer  veflsel.    If  it  be  raised,  fresh 
ether  will  evaporate ;  if  depressed,  part  of  the  vapour  will  be  condensed. 

(191)  Limit  of  Evaporation. — From  what  has  just  been  stated 
it  might  be  supposed  that  all  liquids,  even  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture, were  constantly  emitting  vapour.  That  mercury  does  so  at 
common  atmospheric  temperatures  maybe  shown  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  Place  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  a  few  drops  of  mer- 
cury^ and  suspend  in  the  neck  a  bit  of  gold  leaf;  in  a  few  weeks 
the  lower  portions  of  the  gold  will  become  white  from  the  conden- 
sation of  the  vapour  of  mercury  upon  it.  In  the  tube  of  a  well- 
made  barometer  the  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a 
dew  of  metallic  globules  in  the  space  above  the  column  of  metal. 
Faraday  has,  however,  proved  that  there  is  a  temperature  below 
which  this  volatilization  ceases,  a  temperature  which  varies  for 
different  substances ;  for  mercury  the  limit  is  about  4^  C. :  for 
sulphuric  acid  the  limit  is  much  higher,  since  the  acid  imdergoes 
no  sensible  evaporation  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures. 
The  cohesive  force  of  the  liquid  here  appears  to  overcome  the 
feeble  tendency  to  evaporation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  a  body  that  it  should 
be  in  the  liquid  form.  Solid  camphor  is  constantly  emitting 
vapour^  which  condenses  in  a  crystidline  form  on  the  sides  and 
upper  part  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  Ice^  if  introduced 
into  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer^  immediately  causes  a  depression 
of  the  mercurial  column  amounting  at  o^  C.  to  upwards  of 
0*457™°^  «^iid  even  at  o*^  F.  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  ice  is 
found  to  amount  to  o'l''^*  It  is  owing  to  this  evaporation  that 
patches  of  snow  and  tufts  of  ice  are  observed  gradually  to  disap- 
pear even  during  the  continuance  of  a  severe  frost. 

Begnault  found  in  his  experiments  that  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  curve  which  represents  the  elastic  force  of  a  vapour  is  pro^ 
duced  by  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  abrupt  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  vapour  emitted  from  a  body  when  it  becomes  solid. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  tubes, 
ahown  in  fig.  145,  which  contains  a  volatile  liquid,  be  uniformly 
raised  throughout  its  entire  length,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
increases  rapidly  till  the  liquid  reaches  its  boiling-point.  The 
application  of  heat  to  one  portion  only  of  the  tube,  however^  is 
attended  with  a  very  different  result:  the  liquid  may  even  be 
heated  to  ebullition,  and  it  will  distil  and  be  condensed,  but  unless 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  filled  with  vapour 
be  heated  to  the  same  degrecj  no  corresponding  increase  of  elasti- 
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city  will  be  observed :  the  tension  can  never  exceed  that  dne  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  which  would  be  emitted  if  the  liquid 
were  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  coolest  portion  of 
the  tube  above  the  liquid ;  because  the  excess  of  vapour  is  at  once 
condensed  as  soon  as  it  reaches  this  colder  part  of  the  space. 
The  ether^  for  example^  in  the  barometer-tube  5^  fig.  147,  may  be 
made  to  boil  by  the  heat  of  the  hand^  but  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  imdergoes  little  change ;  the  ether  vapour 
being  condensed  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  space  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  produced.*^ 

(192)  Circutnstances  which  Influence  Evaporation. — In  the 
process  of  evaporation^  the  vapour  is  supplied  on]y  from  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  liquid.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  extent 
of  surface  exposed  must  greatly  influence  the  amount  and  rapidity 
of  evaporation  independently  of  the  temperature.  Kow  if  the 
evaporating  surface  be  in  any  way  protected^  as  by  allowing  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  to  become  diffused  over  it,  evaporation  is 
entirely  suspended.  Advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this  fact  in 
the  laboratory  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  gentle 
heat  for  many  hours :  the  vessel  to  be  heated  is  supported  in  a 
larger  one  containing  water,  upon  the  top  of  which  a  little  oil  has 
been  poured  ;  under  these  circumstances  the  danger  of  the  water- 
bath  becoming  dry  is  obviated,  and  the  temperature  required  is  kept 
up  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  fuel,  because  the  escape  of  latent 
heat  by  evaporation  is  prevented.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  rapid 
evaporation  is  necessary,  a  large  extent  of  surface  must  be  exposed. 
In  the  salt  works  of  Cheshire,  for  instance,  the  briae  is  evaporated 
in  shallow  pans,  4  or  5  feet  (1*2  or  1*5  metre)  wide  and  40  or  50 
feet  (i2  or  15  metres)  in  length,  the  fire  being  lighted  at  one  end 
and  the  flue  passing  horizontally  underneath  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity. At  Salzburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  same  object  is  effected 
by  pumping  the  weak  brine  into  reservoirs,  whence  it  is  allowed 
to  trickle  down  through  stackp  of  brushwood,  by  which  means 
the  surface  exposed  to  evaporation  in  the  air  is  almost  indefinitely 
increased.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  the  sea- water  is  ad- 
mitted into  extensive  shallow  pans  excavated  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  it  becomes  concentrated,  and 
the  salt  crystallizes  out. 

Another  circumstance  which  influences  the  rate  of  evaporation 
is  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 


*  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  Table  giving  the  tenaion  of  aqaeons 
vapour  for  each  degree  C.  between  o^  and  loo^ 
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liqnid*  Upon  this  subject  a  series  of  experiments  was  made  by 
Daniell.  Under  a  receiver  connected  with  the  air-pump,  he  placed 
a  circular  dish  of  water,  v^  inches  in  diameter,  and  supported  it 
above  a  dish  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, — the  object 
of  using  the  acid  being  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour  as  fast  as  it 
was  generated :  the  results  of  these  experimests  are  given  in  the 
following  Table : — 

"Rate  of  Evaporation  under  different  Pressures. 


PnMoreln  InehM 
ofM«n!iu7, 

Gnini 
Evaporated. 

PiMsare  in  Inohea 
ofMereuzy. 

Qralnt 
EvHwrated. 

304 

3-8 

1-34 

9-13 

1-9 

0-95 
047 
0*07 

i5'9a 
2933 
5074 

113*33 

The  time  in  each  experiment  was  30  minutes,  the  temperature 
45^  (7°  C*)-  I^  ^  obvious  that  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  xmder 
these  circumstances  was  inversely  as  the  pressure,  which  was  read 
off  upon  the  gauge. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  pressure  of  a  gas  or  vapour  upon 
the  surfSstce  of  a  liquid  is  purely  mechanical ;  and  it  follows  as  a 
consequence  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  that  the  quantity 
of  vapour  which  rises  from  a  volatile  body  in  a  confined  space,  is 
the  same  whether  that  space  be  filled  with  air  or  not.*^  The  time 
that  is  occupied  before  the  space  shall  have  received  its  full  com- 
plement of  any  given  vapour  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure ; 
and  with  different  vapours  under  similar  pressures,  the  time  varies 
with  the  diffusiveness  of  the  vapour.  The  vapour,  as  it  rises, 
adds  its  own  elastic  force  to  that  of  the  air  present.  When  a 
liquid  evaporates  into  an  empty  space,  the  fuU  elasticity  due  to 
the  temperature  and,  consequently,  the  maximum  density  of  the 
vapour,  is  acquired  at  once ;  but  when  it  evaporates  into  a  gas, 
that  degree  of  density  is  not  acquired  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
variable  interval  of  time.  The  circumstance  wh^ch  in  both  cases 
finally  limits  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  is  the  pressure  of  its 
own  vapour  of  a  definite  degree  of  elasticity  upon  its  surface.  It 
is  therefore  dear  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  moisture  that 


*  Begnault  finda  that  this  b  not  absobtely  true, — ^the  tenBion  of  aqaeons 
vapour  ia  air  being  slightly  less  than  in  vctcuo,  but  the  differenoe  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  2  per  cent,  at  its  maximum.  The  same  thing  was 
found  to  hold  good  with  the  vapour  of  ether,  the  tension  of  which,  whether  in 
air,  in  hydrogen,  or  in'carbonio  anhydride,  was  always  lower  than  it  was  at  the 
same  temperature  in  vacuo. 
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is  contained  in  the  air  at  any  given  time^  the  smaller  will  be  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  that  rises  from  an  exposed  surface  in 
a  given  time ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  space  is  more  nearly 
charged  with  vapour^  the  more  slowly  is  each  succeeding  portion 
of  vapour  produced.  Evaporation^  in  shorty  is  more  rapid  in  a  dry 
than  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  For  the  same  reason^  evaporation 
proceeds  more  rapidly  during  a  breeze  than  when  the  air  is  still : 
for  the  air  which  rests  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  soon  becomes 
charged  to  the  maximum  with  vapour^  and  then  all  further  evapo- 
ration would  cease  were  it  not  for  circulating  movements^  which, 
even  in  the  stillest  air,  are  occasioned  by  the  change  of  density 
due  to  the  accession  of  moisture;  the  currents  produced  by  a 
breeze  assist  these  movements,  and  the  vapour  rises  into  portions 
of  air  which  are  being  continually  changed,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  rapidly 
removed. 

In  the  case  of  mixed  liquids,  Gay-Lussac  inferred  from  his 
experiments  that  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour  was  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  vapours  taken  separately.  This, 
however,  is  true  only  for  liquids  which,  like  carbonic  disulphide 
and  water,  or  like  benzol  and  water,  do  not  sensibly  dissolve  each 
other;  in  other  cases,  as  the  experiments  of  Begnault  and  of 
Magnus  have  shown,  the  tension  may  scarcely  exceed  that  of  the 
more  volatile  liquid ; — ^for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  water,  the  tension  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  due  to 
ether  only.  If  the  two  liquids  be  soluble  in  each  other  in  all 
proportions,  as  water  and  alcohol,  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour 
is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  less  volatile,  but  less  than 
that  of  the  more  volatile  liquid. 

Wiillner  (Pogg,  AnncU.  ex.  564)  has  shown  that  the  tension 
of  aqueous  vapour  emitted  from  a  saline  solution,  when  compared 
with  that  of  pure  water,  is  diminished  by  an  amount  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  dissolved,  when  the  salt  crystal- 
lizes in  the  anhydrous  form,  or  when  it  furnishes  efflorescent 
crystals.  In  cases  where  the  salt  is  deliquescent,  or  has  a  power- 
ful attraction  for  water,  the  reduction  of  tension  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  the  crystallized  salt.  For  example,  sulphates 
of  sodium,  nickel  and  copper,  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  ordinary  or 
hydrodisodic  phosphate  (Na^HPOJ  produce  a  diminution  of  ten- 
sion proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  whilst  for 
caustic  potash  and  soda,  and  for  calcic  chloride,  it  is  proportional 
to  the  hydrates  KHO,  a.  Ufi ;  a  NaHO,  3  HjjO ;  CaCl^  3  HjO. 
The  amount  by  which  the  tension  is  reduced  for  equal  weights  of 
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the  compounds  compared^  raries  greatly  with  their  nature.  Sul- 
phate of  nickel^  for  instance^  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  lo  per 
cent.  (NiSOJ  reduces  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  at  loo®  C. 
^y  13*^^2,  whilst  a  similar  proportion  of  potassic  hydrate  (KHO) 
effects  a  reduction  of  35'"™'6 

Evaporation  in  a  confined  space^  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  dryness^  is  often  resorted  to  in  the 
laboratory.  Crystallizations  on  a  small  scale  are  frequently 
effected  in  this  way ;  the  liquid  evaporates^  and  is  absorbed  by  a 
surface  of  sulphuric  acid^  as  in  the  experiment  of  Leslie  (185).  The 
evaporation  may  be  rendered  quicker  or  slower  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver  is  carried.  Many 
compounds  which  would  be  injured  by  exposure  to  air^  or  to  a 
moderate  rise  of  temperature^  may  be  dried  effectually  in  this 
manner. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  evaporation  which  is  con- 
tinually going  on  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  at  all  times  charged  with  moisture,  the  amount  of  which 
is  perpetually  varjring,  but  it  is  almost  always  below  the  propor« 
tion  which  experiment  gives  as  the  maximum  density  for  aqueous 
vapour  due  to  the  observed  temperature.  It  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  air  is  rarely  fully  charged  with  vapour,  that 
wet  bodies  become  dry,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  soil,  although 
saturated  with  moisture,  yet  in  a  few  hours  or  days  becomes 
parched  and  dusty.  By  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  ocean,  a  natural  distillation  is 
thus  continually  effected,  by  which  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
water  is  maintained ;  the  waters  conveyed  by  the  rivers  into  the 
sea  return  imperceptibly  into  the  atmosphere.  The  vapour  thus 
raised  either  assumes  an  invisible  form,  or  it  floats  about  in  masses 
of  cloud ;  these  are  at  length  arrested,  particularly  by  mountains 
and  elevated  ridges  of  land,  and  becoming  condensed,  descend  as 
showers,  and  supply  stores  of  water,  which  flow  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  collect  in  the  ravines,  or  else  are  absorbed  into  the 
porous  strata.  The  waters  thus  absorbed  sink  into  the  soil  imtil 
they  meet  with  a  bed  of  clay  or  some  other  stratum  impervious 
to  moisture ;  by  this  they  are  arrested,  and  flow  along  its  surface 
till  they  burst  out  as  springs  in  the  valleys.  These  springs  in 
their  turn  furnish  constant  supplies  to  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers, 
after  irrigating  the  countries  through  which  they  flow,  again 
empty  themselves  into  the  ocean.  The  frequency  of  rain,  and  . 
various  other  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  highest  interest 
and   importance^ — ^in  fact,   many  of  the  great  peculiarities  of 
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climate^ — are  mainly  influenced  by  the  variations  in  tlie  quantity 
of  moisture  which  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  exists  at  any  given 
time  in  a  certain  bulk  of  air^  becomes^  therefore,  a  problem  which 
is  constantly  requiring  solution  for  meteorological  purposes.  In- 
struments employed  for  this  purpose  are  termed  hygrometers 
(from  vypog,  moist  and  fikrpov,  a  measure).  Various  methods 
have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  proportion  of  moisture  in 
the  air ;  the  simplest  and  the  most  accurate  of  these  consists  in 
the  determination  of  the  dew-point. 

(193)  DeW'point. — It  is  evident  that  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  space  already  charged  to  the  maximum  with  vapour^ 
must  produce  a  deposit  of  moisture  in  the  liquid  form.  Such  a 
result,  in  fact,  accords  with  daily  observation :  for  example,  when 
a  glass  of  cold  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  its  surface 
becomes  bedewed  with  moisture.  This  observation  has  been 
ingeniously  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the  air  at  any  given  time.  If  the 
cold  liquid  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  its  temperature 
will  be  gradually  raised ;  the  quantity  of  dew  which  is  formed  on 
the  outside  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured  will  become  less 
and  less,  until  it  ceases  to  be  formed  at  all.  By  noting  with  a 
sensitive  thermometer  the  exact  temperature  at  which  this  forma- 
tion of  dew  ceases,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  present  in 
the  air  at  that  period  can  be  readily  ascertained  &om  tables  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  and  the  corresponding  proportion  of 
moisture  calculated.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time 
be  noted,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  additional  proportion  of 
moisture  which  the  air  at  that  time  is  capable  of  taking  up.  This 
comparison  is  generally  made  by  calling  the  quantity  of  invisible 
vapour  which  it  is  possible  for  air  to  retain  at  the  particular  tem- 
perature at  the  time  of  observation  1000,  and  calculating  from 
the  observed  dew-point  the  proportion  which  the  amount  actually 
present  bears  to  that  which  might  exist  at  that  temperature. 
Suppose,  for  example,  when  the  air  is  at  15^  C,  that  the  dew* 
point  be  as  low  as  10^ ;  that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  dew 
begins  to  be  formed  is  10^.  On  reference  to  the  table,  it  appears 
that  the  tension  of  vapour  at  15°  amounts  to  ia'™™*699  of  mer- 
cury, while  at  10®  it  is  equal  to  only  9*°^'i65.  Now  the  quan- 
tity of  vapour  is  directly  proportioned  to  its  tension  j  therefore, 
by  proportion : — 

12*699     :     9*165     ::     1000     :     X     (=722). 
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722  represents  the  degree  of  atmospheric  saturation  at  the  time  of 
observation. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  desirable  also  to  know  the  actual 
rate  of  evaporation  at  the  time  (or  the  number  of  grammes  of 
water  which  evaporate  from  a  given  surface,  such  as  a  square 
metre  of  water  freely  exposed  to  the  air),  since  it  is  this  which 
in  great  measure  determines  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  human  body,  and  upon  the  substances  exposed  to 

its  action. 

(194)   DanielVi    Hygrometer.^^Thid 
method  of  obsenring  the  dew-point  above 
mentioned,  although  it  affords  very  exact 
results,  is  tedious  in  practice.    To  facilitate 
this  operation,  a  beautiful  instrument  was 
contrived  by  Daniell,  and  termed  by  him 
the  Dew-point  Hygrometer,     It  consists  ( 
essentially  of  a  small  cryophorus  (fig.  149) 
containing  ether  instead  of  water,  one  limb 
of  which,  e,  is  longer  than  the  other,  and 
terminates  in  a  ball,  5,  made  of  black  glass, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  moment  at 
which  the  deposition  of  dew  occurs  more 
readily  observable.     In  the  long  limb  of 
the  instrument  is  placed  a  sensitive  ther- 
mometer, d,  the  bulb  of  which  is  partially 
immersed  in  the  ether.     The  second  bulb, 
a,  is  covered  with  muslin.   In  constructing 
the  apparatus,  the  ether  is  boiled  to  expel 
the  air,  and  the  instrument  is  hermetically 
sealed  whilst   the   ether  is  still   boiling. 
When  the  hygrometer  is  to  be  used,  all  the 
ether  is  driven  into  h,  by  inverting  the  in- 
strument, and  warming  the  bulb  a  with  the  hand;   the  instrument  is  then 
placed  in  the  clip  h,  on  the  top  of  the  stand  g.     On  allowing  a  few  drops 
of  ether   to  fall  on  the  muslin,  the  vapour  within  the  ball  a  is  condensed 
by  the  reduction  of  temperature  occasioned  by  the  rapid  evaporation  thus 
"produced  on  its  outer  surface;  fresh   vapour  rises  from  the  surface  of  the 
ether  in  the  blackened  ball,  owing  to  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
above  it :  the  temperature  of  this  ether  and  of  the  ball  in  contact  with  it  is 
lowered,  and  deposition  of  dew  commences  on  the  surface  of  the  black  ball,  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  which  coincides  with  the  level  of  the  ether.     The  moment 
that  this  occurs,  the  temperature  marked  by  the  included  thermometer,  d,  is 
observed.     It  is,  however,  possible,  if  the  nduotion  of  temperature  has  been 
rapid,  that  the  loss  of  heat  may  not  be  perfectly  uniform  throughout  the  ether  in 
the  black  bulb,  in  consequence  of  which  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermo- 
meter, d,  may  be  a  little  too  high ;  it  is  therefore  well  to  observe  the  temperature 
of  <2  a  second  time,  at  the  moment  when  the  ring  of  dew  disappears,  during  the 
return  of  the  instrument  towards  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.     This 
observation  will  now  probably  be  slighUy  too  low,  but  the  mean  of  the  two 
will  accurately  furnish  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point     The  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer  h. 

In  making  an  observation,  the  hygrometer  should  be  placed  at  an  open 
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window,  and  a  aintJI  okrdboud  icreeii  ihoold  be  interpoted  between  &e  two 
balb»,  tn  prevent  the  vapouT  or  the  ether  Irom  eitendin^  to  thn  stmoeplien 
•round  the  bUdiened  bulb.  With  proper  care,  the  iostrumoDt  will  jield  reenlU 
of  g^eet  accuracj.  An  excellent  hygrometer,  on  a  similar  prinriplo,  but  of  lew 
portable  ooaitraetion,  baa  bmm  used  bj  Be^anlt 

(195)  Wet-bulb  Hygrometer. — Other  methodB  have  been  pro- 
posed for  detennining  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  ia  the 

atmosphere.      Of    these    bygrometen,    one 
:    '^-  ^S°-  oniy^  tiig  tpet-bulA  hygrometer,  need  be  noticed 

here  :  it  is  shown  at  fig.  750. 

In  liraplicit;  of  action  it  leave*  nothing  to  be  de-  ' 
sired,  as  it  ooiwiists  merely  of  two  similar  tharmome- 
ten,  B,  s,  placed  side  by  aide  on  the  aame  aland,  H/; 
the  bnlhs,  b,  b,  of  both  are  covered  with  moaUn,  and 
one  of  them  ia  kept  caoatantlj  moiat  by  mean*  of  the 
capillary  action  of  a  few  fibres  of  cotton,  e,  which  con- 
nect  it  with  a  amall  veaael,  A  c,  oontMniug  water.  The 
rate  of  evaporation,  aod  consequently  the  depreauon  of 
temperatnre  of  the  moiatened  bulb,  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  aa  the  atmosphere  is  further  from  its  point 
of  satnraUon ;  and  tables  have  been  given  for  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  saturation  tat  all  differences  of 
temperatoie  within  the  ordinal;  atmospheiia  range. 

The  elaborate  researches  of  Begaaolt 
{Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xv.  301)  have  shown 
that  tbe  indications  of  this  hygrometer  re- 
quire a  variety  of  corrections  which  cannot 
be  correctly  estimated.  The  formula  which 
on  the  whole  correapbnds  best  with  observa^ 
tion  is  that  of  Apjobn:  /=/—■ A^A^  I"* 
this  fonnola/'  18  the  tension  of  steam  at  the 
dew-point,  /  is  the  tension  of  steam  at  the 
observed  temperature  of  the  air,  d  is  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  of  the  two  thermo- 
meters, 88  is  ft  constant  coefficient  for  the 
specific  hcftta  of  air  and  steam,  p  ia  the  ob- 
served height  of  the  barometer,  30  is  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  English  inches. 

From  an  eztensire  series  of  comparisons  made  at  the  Green- 
wich Observatory  between  tbe  wet-bulb  hygrometer  and  Daniell's 
instrument,  Glaisber  concludes  that  the  dew-point  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  multiplying  the  difierence  between  the  temperature  of 
the  dry  and  the  wet-bulb  by  a  number  depending  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observatioDj  and  subtracting 
the  product  from  this  last-mentioned  temperature. 
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The  numbers  vhich  lie  gives  are  contained  in  the  following 
Table:*— 


I>r7  Bulb.         \ 
Tempentwe  <*  F.  S 

Multiplier. 

Dry  Bulb.        \ 
Temperature  ^  F.  i 

MaltipUer. 

below  24 

8-5 

34  to  35 

2*5 

24  to  25 

25  to  20 

20  to  27 
27   to  28 

28  to  29 

73 

35  to  40 

rs 

f^ 

40  to  45 

23 

61 

45  to  50 

2*1 

59 

50  to  55 

2'0 

57 

55  to  60 

VS 

29  to  30 

5*? 

do  to  6s 

vS 

30  to  31 

4-5 

65  to  70 

n 

31  to  32 

3-6 

70  to  75 

1-5 

32  to  33 

3-1 

75  to  80 

»'5 

33  to  34 

'■' 

80  to  85 

ro 

Since  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  diminishes  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression^  whilst  the  temperature  falls 
in  arithmetic  progression^  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time  is  reduced  by  a  £Edl  of  tem- 
perature more  rapidly  than  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fall ;  it 
therefore  necessarily  happens^  that  if  a  current  of  heated  air^ 
charged  to  the  maximum  with  aqueous  vapour^  meet  a  current  of 
cold  air^  also  charged  to  its  maximum  with  vapour^  the  inter- 
mingled portions  of  air  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  can 
only  retain  a  part  of  the  vapour  in  the  invisible  condition^  and 
the  formation  of  a  cloud  or  mist  is  the  consequence.  For  ex- 
ample^ suppose  two  equal  volumes  of  airj  one  at  16^  C.  and  the 
other  at  4^^  each  saturated  with  vapour^  to  be  intermingled — 
the  temperature  of  the  intermingled  air  would  be  lo^.  Now  the 
elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  at  16°  is  i3*"™*536 ;  at  4°  it  is 
6-°^097.  The  mean  of  these  quantities  is  9-™-8i6,  but  the 
actual  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  10°  is  only  9*"°-i65 ;  conse- 
quently an  amount  of  vapour  represented  by  an  elastic  force  of 
9-"^-8i6—  9-"^i65,  or  o-"°^65i,  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  cloud.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Hutton  accounted  for 
the  formation  of  rain^  and^  so  far  as  it  goes^  the  theory  is  satis- 


*  When  the  dew-point  was  oalonlated  by  Apjohn'n  formula  from  the  indi- 
cations of  the  wet-bulb  thennometer,  the  extreme  differences  from  the  true  dew- 
point,  furnished  by  Daniell's  instrument,  were  found  in  two  years  at  Greenwich 
to  be  — 3*'9  between  6  j°  and  70°,  and  +  2t^'6  between  75°  and  80° ;  whilst 
the  extreme  differences  by  Glaisher's  factors  are  —3^7  between  75°  and  80°, 
and  +  f'6  between  75®  and  80°. — (Daniell's  Metearohyy,  voL  ii.  p.  100.) 
See  also  Noble,  Proceed,  Boy,  80c,  yii.  528. 
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factory :  there  are^  however,  other  important  causes  concerned, 
but  the  subject  cannot  be  appropriately  discussed  further  in  this 
work. 

(196)  lAguefaction  and  Solidificaium  of  Gases, — ^Vapours  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  essentially  different  in  their  nature  from 
gases;  but  comparatively  recent  experiments,  particularly  those 
by  Faraday,  have  shown  that  the  difference  between  gases  and 
vapours  is  merely  one  of  degree.  Under  his  skilful  manipulation, 
numerous  gases,  have  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  and  not  a 
few  have  even  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  solids.  Some  few  of 
the  gases  have  still  resisted  the  best  devised  attempts  to  liquefy 
them ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all  gases  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  vapours  of  liquids  of  an  extremely  high  degree  of 
volatility ;  the  liquids  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  gases 
boiling  at  temperatures  far  below  the  ordinary  atmospheric  range : 
vapours,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  as  the  gases  of  liquids 
of  comparatively  low  volatility. 

Some  of  the  gases  are  liquefiable  with  much  greater  facility 
than  others ;  for  instance,  a  mere  reduction  of  the  temperature  to 
4®  (—20®  C.)  suffices  to  reduce  sulphurous  anhydride  at  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  to  the  liquid  form.  Many  gases,  if 
generated  in  strong  tubes,  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  par- 
ticles, lose  their  elastic  form.  In  this  way  carbonic  anhydride 
(acid),  cyanogen,  and  several  others,  have  been  liquefied.  But  in 
other  cases,  a  combination  of  the  pressure  obtained  by  means  of 
a  condensing  syringe,  with  the  application  of  an  intense  degree 
of  cold,  has  been  requisite.  A  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  has  been  devised  by  Andrews,  who  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  non-condensible  gases  in  fine  glass  tubes,  by  pressure 
alone,  to  less  than  Tihr  of  the  volume  which  they  occupy  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  exposing  them, 

still  under  this  pressure,  to  a  cold  of  from  —77®  to  — 101°  C. 

Carbonic  anhydride  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  stored  up  in  the 
Hquid  form,  in  strong  wrought-iron  vessels.  The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose 
was  devised  by  Thilorier.  A  modificataon  of  it  is  represented  in  fig.  151.  It 
consists  of  two  very  strong  hollow  cylinders  of  wrought-Lron,  one  of  which,  a,  is 
employed  as  a  retort  for  generating  the  gas;  the  other,  B,  as  a  receiver, 
in  which  it  is  accumulated.  The  generator,  a,  is  charged  with  a  mixture  of 
I '33  kilos.  (2f  lb.)  of  finely-powdered  hydrosodio  carbonate  (the  common 
bicarbonate  of  soda)  (NaHCOJ,  and  2 '83  litres  (6^  lb.)  of  warm  water :  a  brass 
tube,  c,  containing  0*68  kilo.  (1}  lb.)  of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  cautiously  introduced, 
and  the  head  of  the  apparatus,  famished  with  a  stop-cock  of  peculiar  construe^ 
tion,  is  screwed  down  and  rendered  tight  by  a  leaden  washer.  The  generator 
is  then  reversed,  so  as  to  mix  the  materials,  which,  by  their  reaction,  liberate 
carbonic  anhydride ;  this  gas  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  where 
it  is  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure ;  a  strong  tube,  B,  is  screwed  on  laterally  to 
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them  together.  Th« 
reoeirer,  b,  a  kept  cool 
bj  being  immened  in 
melting  in.  Am  mod 
M  the  atop-roclu  we 
opened,  the  liquefied 
gu  dinlils  over;  the 
st«p-cocks  are  then 
doted,  the  veMele  a 
and  B  are  eepanted, 
and  a  freeb  chtu^  i*  * 
introdaced  into  the 
generator.*  The  tame 
operations  are  then  re- 
peated, Dntil  a  inffi- 
cient  quantitj  of  the 
liquefied  gaa  faai  been 
obtuned.  Commoai* 
caUng  with  the  stop- 
cock of  the  receiver  i> 

the  tube,  b,  vhicb  pauea  down  nearly  to  the  bottOD)  of  (lie  TMsel,  and  tenninates 
in  an  open  eitremitj,  to  that  as  soon  ae  the  atop-cook  ia  opened,  a  jet  of  the  liquid 
anhydride  is,  hj  the  preaaoie  of  ita  ovrn  vapour,  forced  np  the  vertical  tube,  (, 
and  it  escapes  from  the  vessel  through  a  fine  noizle,  e,  which  is  screwed  to  the 
atop-cock.  The  issuing  liqvud  immediatelj  b^ins  to  evaporate  with  great 
Tapidit;;  bj  this  means  so  large  a  qnantitj  of  latent  heat  is  carried  off  in  the 
woaping  gas,  that  a  portion  of  the  liqaid  is  converted  into  the  solid  form.  If 
the  jet  of  liquid  be  made  to  plaj  into  *  ojlindrioal  box,  i>,  famiihed  with  lateral 
apertures  for  the  free  paasage  of  the  gas,  the  solidified  anhjdride  ma;  be  col- 
lected in  the  form  of  a  flooculent  deposit,  of  snow;  whiUness,  which  gradually 
evaporates  in  the  air,  withoat  nndei^oing  previoos  liquefaction.  This  may  be 
seen  b;  placing  a  few  flakes  of  the  solid  in  a  retort,  the  mouth  of  which  ia  im- 
mersed in  water:  the  gas,  as  it  rises  in  bubbles,  can  thoa  be  collected. 

If  means  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  heat  from  external 
objects  by  placing  the  aolidified  anhydride  in  a  glass  vessel, 
covered  externally  vith  flannel,  enclosing  this  in  a  second  glass, 
and  covering  the  whole  irith  a  ciu^,  and  thus  making,  in  fact,  an 
extemporaneous  ice-pail,  the  solidified  anhydride  may  be  kept  in 
open  air  for  some  hours.  Aa  will  readily  be  Huppoeed,  the  tem- 
perature of  this  solid  is  extremely  low.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments  of  Faraday,  it  is  as  much  as  — io6°  (—77°  C).  It  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  handled  with  impunity,  and  may  be  put  into 
water,  vrithout  causing  the  water  to  freeze.  These  paradoxical 
effects  are,   however,    easily  explained.      The  cold   solid  never 

*  By  attaching  a  condennng  syringe  to  the  bottom  1^  tbe  generator,  by  meant 
of  which  water  may  be  pnmped  into  the  vessel,  Mr.  Addams  is  enabled  to  dis- 
place the  condensed  ga*  and  thus  to  save  a  conaiderable  portion  which  wonld 
otherwise  be  lost. 
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really  touches  either  the  water  or  the  hand^  because^  owing  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  evaporates^  it  is  constantly  surrounded 
by  a  badly  conducting  atmosphere  of  its  own  vapour ;  but  if  it 
be  really  brought  into  contact  with  any  solid  or  liquid,  which 
may  be  done  by  moistening  the  solid  anhydride  with  ether,  which 
has  a  strong  adhesion  to  carbonic  anhydride,  its  low  temperature 
is  at  once  manifested,  and  this  low  temperature  is  maintained  by 
its  continual  evaporation,  which  constantly  carries  off  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  latent  state.  By  placing  some  mercury 
in  a  basin,  pouring  on  it  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  adding  a 
little  solidified  carbonic  anhydride,  the  mercury  will,  in  a  few 
seconds,  be  converted  into  a  malleable  solid,  although  before  the 
metal  will  freeze  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  be  reduced 
as  low  as  — 37®'<^  (—38^*8  C).  If  the  froien  mercury  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  metal 
will  be  quickly  thawed,  but  spiculse  of  ice  will  be  formed,  show- 
ing that  the  process  of  liquefaction  in  the  case  of  mercury,  as  in 
all  other  instances,  is  attended  with  a  disappearance  of  heat. 

By  accelerating  the  evaporation  of  the  bath  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  ether,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  command  a  still  greater 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  he 
obtained  by  this  means  a  degree  of  cold  which  he  estimated  at 
—  166^  (—110^  C).  In  such  a  cold  bath,  many  of  the  liquefied 
gases  were  frozen,  and  were  obtained  in  the  shape  of  solids,  clear 
and  transparent  as  ice.  Among  the  number  which  assumed  this 
form  was  carbonic  anhydride  itself.  {Phil.  TVans.  1845,  155.) 
Even  without  the  aid  of  pressure,  but  simply  by  employing  a  bath 
of  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether  in  the  air,  the  following  gases — 
viz.,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arseniu- 


f 


Fig.  152. 


retted  hydrogen,  hydriodic  acid,  hydrobromic  add,  and 
carbonic  anhydride — were  obtained  in  the  liquid  form,  and 
were  sealed  up  in  tubes.     The  tubes  used  were  of  green 
bottle-glass,  bent  as  represented  in  fig.  152 ;  to  these  tubes 
A        brass  caps  and  stop-cocks  were,  when  necessary,  securely 
I         attached,  by  means  of  a  resinous  cement.    The  cold  bath 
I        was  applied  at  the  curvature.     When  pressure  was  re- 
^^     quisite,  it  was  obtained  by  the  employment  of  two  con- 
densing syringes ;  the  first  had  a  piston  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  second  one  of  only  half  an  inch ;  these  syringes  were  con- 
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nected  by  a  pipe,  so  that  the  first  syrmge  forced  the  gas  through 
the  valves  of  the  second ;  and  the  second  syringe  was  then  used 
to  compress  still  more  highly  the  gas  which  had  already  been 
condensed  by  the  action  of  the  first,  with  a  power  varying  from 
ten  to  twenty  atmospheres.* 

Natterer  obtained  a  still  more  intense  degree  of  cold  than  that 
produced  by  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether  in  vacuo,  by  mixing 
liquid  nitrous  oxide  with  carbonic  disulphide  and  placing  the  bath 
in  vacuo :  the  lowest  temperature  which  he  has  recorded  is  —220^ 
(  —  140^  C).  Silicic  fluoride,  at  this  point,  became  a  transparent 
solid,  but  liquid  chlorine  and  carbonic  disulphide  preserved  their 
fluidity.     {Liebig's  Ann.  liv.  254.) 

(197)  Pressure  exerted  by  Condensed  Gases. — In  order  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  pressure  which  the  condensed  gas  exerted  upon 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  force  requisite  to  overcome  the  repulsive  energy  of  its 
own  particles,  Faraday  made  use  of  small  air-gauges,  which  he 
enclosed     in     the 

tubes  employed  for  ^^*  ^^^' 

the  condensation 
(fig.  153).  These 
gauges  consisted  of 
a  somewhat  conical 
capillary    tube    of 

glass,  which  was  divided  into  parts  of  equal  capacity  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  tube  a  globule  of  mercury  shown  at  a,  and  causing 
it  to  occupy  each  part  of  the  tube  in  succession :  the  length  of 
the  little  cylinder  into  which  the  mercury  was  reduced  in  each 
portion  of  the  tube  was  marked  upon  the  glass  with  black  varnish. 
The  mercury  was  then  transferred  towards  the  widest  extremity, 
and  the  tube  was  sealed  at  its  narrow  end.  A  known  volume  of 
air  was  thus  included,  and,  by  the  compression  which  this  air 
experienced  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  (the  bulk  being  in- 
versely as  the  pressure),  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  under  exami- 
nation was  easily  calculated.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  these 
condensed  liquids  expand  upon  the  application  of  heat  more  rapidly 
than  the  gases  themselves.     It  has  been  also  found  that  Boyle's 


*  The  teroperatares  recorded  in  these  experiments  are  in  all  probability 
flomewhat  too  high.  Thej  were  estimated  bjr  means  of  a  spirit  thermometer, 
subdivided  into  degrees  below  32®  F.,  *  equal  in  capacity  to  those  between  32" 
and  212^;'  but  the  contraction  of  alcohol  is  more  rapid  at  low  than  at  high 
temperatures :  at  the  lowest  temperatures  attained,  the  alcohol  became  somewhat 
viscid. 
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law  (27)^  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  a  gas  increases 
directly  as  the  pressure^  although  correct  for  pressures  at  con- 
siderable distances  above  the  point  of  condensation^  does  not  hold 
good  as  this  term  is  approached ;  probably^  as  suggested  by  Ber- 
£elius,  because  the  distance  to  which  the  particles  are  separated 
is  not  sufficient  entirely  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force^  which 
increases  in  power  the  more  nearly  the  point  of  condensation  is 
reached  (see  notes,  pages  50  and  268).^ 

Although  indications  of  this  departure  from  Boyle's  law  have 
been  observed  at  conamon  temperatures  with  some  of  the  more 
oondensible  gases^  such  as  sulphurous  anhydride^  sulphuretted 
hydrogen^  cyanogen^  and  ammonia^  it  was  most  distinctly  exhibited 
in  the  experiments  of  Caguiard  de  Latour  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  U. 
xxi.  and  xxii.)-  De  Latour  partially  filled  some  strong  glass 
tubes  with  water^  with  alcohol^  with  ether^  and  with  some  other 
liquids^  fiirmshed  them  with  gauges^  and  sealed  them  hermeti- 
cally. He  then  cautiously  raised  the  temperature.  The  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  0*844)^  which  occupied  •)-  the  capacity  of  the  tube^  gradually 
expanded  to  double  its  volume^  and  then  suddenly  disappeared  in 
vapour,  at  a  temperature  of  497^7  (Ji58°7  C.)  ,•  it  then  exerted  a 
pressure  of  about  119  atmospheres.  Ether  became  gaseous  at 
392^  (200^  C),  in  a  space  equal  to  double  its  original  bulk, 
exerting  a  pressure  of  37*5  atmospheres;  whereat,  if  Boyle's  law 
held  good  in  these  cases,  calculating  from  the  volume  of  vapour 
which  a  certain  bulk  of  each  liquid  yields  under  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  ether  should  have  exerted  a  force  equal  to  about  157 
atmospheres,  and  alcohol  of  at  least  318.  Water  was  found  to 
become  gaseous  in  a  space  equal  to  about  four  times  its  original 
bulk,  at  a  temperature  of  about  773^  (412^  C),  (that  of  melting 
zinc).  So  great  was  the  solvent  power  of  water  on  glass,  at  this 
high  temperature,  that  the  addition  of  a  little  sodic  carbonate 
was  necessary  to  diminish  the  action  on  the  glass,  which  frequently 
gave  way  until  this  expedient  was  adopted.  As  the  vapours 
cooled,  a  point  was  observed  at  which  a  sort  of  cloud  filled  the 
tube,  and,  in  a  few  moments  after,  the  liquid  suddenly  reappeared. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  Table,  that  even  after  the 
liquid  has  wholly  disappeared,  the  increase  in  the  elastic  force  of. 
the  vapour,  as  the  temperature  rises,  is  as  rapid  as  before  it  had  aU 
volatilized,  and  indeed  it  continues  to  increase  in  a  proportion  far 


*  The  ezperimentB  of  Fairbum  and  Tate  on  the  elastitiiy  of  superheaied 
steam  {Phil.  Tra/M,  i860,  190)  show  that  this  diminution  of  elasticity  near  the 
point  of  condensation  is  vezy  appreciable  in  the  case  of  aqueous  vapour. 
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greater  than  that  -which  would  be  produced  in  air  by  an  equal 
elevation  of  temperature.  Atmospheric  air,  under  a  pressure  of 
37*5  atmospheres  at  370°  (188®  C.)  would,  at  482®  {250°  C),  exert 
a  force  of  42*4,  and  at  6x7^  (3^5^  C.)  of  48'6  atmospheres,  whereas 
the  corresponding  pressures  with  ether  were  86'3  and  I30'9 
atmospheres.  In  the  case  of  the  two  experiments  with  ether,  the 
increase  in  elasticity  is  greatest  at  first  in  the  tube  which  contains 
the  smallest  proportion  of  liquid ;  probably  because  the  influence 
of  cohesive  attraction  is  more  completely  overcome  in  the  tube 
which  admits  of  the  greatest  distance  between  the  particles  of  the 
vapour,  though  at  higher  temperatures  the  elasticity  increases 
less  rapidly  in  this  tube  than  in  the  other. 

Cagmard  de  Lat&ur^s  Experiments* 


Temperature. 


C. 


100 

112-5 

1250 

1375 

ISO*© 
162-5 

1750 

187-5 
200-0 

2125 

225*0 

^7'5 
35<yo 

262-5 

275-0 

287-5 
300-0 

3"5 

325-0 
3312 


F. 


212 

234'5 

257 

279*5 
302 

334*5 
347 
369-5 
392 

4H-5 

437 

459*5 
482 

504-5 
527 

5495 
572 

594-5 
617 

628-2 


Bthar. 


Volume,  u  Hqald 
7pMt«,    ^ 
as  Ti^tir  20  parts. 


Presrarein 
atmospheres. 


5-6 

T% 
io*6 

12-9 

180 

22*2 

28-3 

485 

r8-o 
J6-3 

923 
104-1 

112*7 

119-4 

123-7 
130*9 


Volume,  as  liquid 

3I  parts, 
as  vapour  so  parts. 


Pressure  in 
atmospheres* 


21 


14-0 
17-5 

22*5 

28-5 

350 
42-6* 

505 
580 

63-5 
660 

70-5 

1? 

89 
94 


Carbonic 
disnlphide. 


Volume,  as  liquid 

8  parts, 
as  Tq^ur  ao  parts. 


Pressure  in 
atmospheres. 


4*2 

5-5 

79 
10*0 

13-0 
16-5 

20*2 

24*2 

28-8 

33-<5 
40*2 

47-5 
57*2 

*2 

9§-9 

114-3 
129-0 

135-5 


I 


Space  must  always  be  allowed  for  the  full  expansion  of  the 
liquid^  otherwise  the  strongest  vessels  will  give  way. 

Andrews  has  recently  observed,  that  on  partially  liquefying 
carbonic  anhydride  by  pressure  alone,  in  his  apparatus,  and 
gradually  raising  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  to  88°  (31°  C), 
the  surface  of  demarcation  between  the  liquid  and  gas  became 


*  At  this  point  the  liquid  had  entirely  disappeared  aa  vaponr. 

c  c 
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fainter^  lost  its  curvature^  and  at  last  disappeared.     The  space 
was  then*  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  fluid,  which  exhibited,  when 
the  pressure  was  suddenly  diminished  or  the  temperature  slightly 
lowered,  a  peculiar  appeiEurance  of  moving  or   flickering   stris 
throughout  its  entire  mass.     At  temperatures  above  31°  C,  no 
apparent  liquefaction  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  separation  into  two 
distinct  forms  of  matter  could  be  effected,  even  when  a  pressure 
of  300  or  400  atmospheres  was  applied,  and,  in  consequence, 
Andrews  calls  this  temperature  of  31®  (or  more  accurately  3o°*9a) 
the  critical  point  for  carbonic  anhydride.     If  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  at  the  temperature  of  31^*1  be  submitted  to 
pressure,  its  volume  diminishes  regularly  until  the  pressure  reaches 
75  atmospheres ;  a  slight  increase  of  pressure  now  causes  a  rapid 
diminution  of  volume,  but  without  any  appearance  of  liquefaction. 
If  the  experiment  be  repeated  at  higher  temperatures,  the  pressure 
at  which  this  sudden  contraction  takes  place  will  be  found  to  be 
higher  and  higher  until  at  48^*1  the  sudden  contraction  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  volume  diminishes  regularly  as  in  the  case  of  a 
permanent  gas,  though  at  a  more  rapid  rate.   Nitrous  oxide  gave 
analogous  results."^ 

Condensation  and  Solidification  of  Gases, 


NuDM  of  the  Qawt. 

Halting  Point 

Prendre  in  Atmoepheres. 

•t-s»«a 
ttto<>F. 

sto'C. 
atsaT. 

at&<*F. 

°F. 

*»C. 

— % 
"P. 

Snlpburoug  Anhydride 

-  76 

-105 

07a 

1*53 

«-54 

5*16  at  100* 

Ovaoogen    

HydriMiio  Acid 

-  34'4 

-  30 

£•25 

2-37 

4*oo  at    63" 

-  51 

-  60 

a-9 

3'97 

5-86 

-  75 

-103 

2-48 

44 

0*90 

lO'oo  at    83* 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

-  85-5 

—  IM 

67 

10*0 

14-60  at    53' 

NitrouB  Oxide     

—  lOI 

-150 

'93 

33*0 

33*40  a*    35* 

Carbonio  Anhydride  ... 

-  $6-7 

-    70 

aa-S 
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Euchlorine 

—  59'4 

-  75 

Hydrobromio  Acid    ... 

-  s&: 

-H4 

Silicic  Fluoride 

—140 

—  440 

/Chlorine      

Aneniaretted  Hydrogen 
J  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen 

5-«i 

8*95 

'3*19 

OIe£antQiui       

47'a 

26*90  at      0* 

Boric  Fluoride 

11-54  at-62"* 

V Hydrochloric  Acid    ... 

150 

96*20 

40*00  at    50" 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists 
for  every  liquid  a  temperature  at  v^hich  no  amount  of  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  retain  it  in  the  liquid  form.     It  is  not  surprising^ 


*  Information  by  letter  from  Dr.  Andrews :  since  published  as  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  of  1869.     (Proc,  Boy,  Soc.  xviii.  42.) 
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tberefore,  that  mere  presaare]  hovever  intense,  should  &il  to 
liquefy  m&ny  of  the  bodies  which  usually  exist  in  the  form  of 
gases. 

The  Table  on  the  previous  page  embodies  the  results  obtained 
by  Faraday  on  the  condensation  and  solidification  of  the  gasea. 
The  solids  were  usually  heavier  than  the  liquid  portions  from 
which  they  separated. 

The  diagram  which  followa'(fig.  154)  shows  the  curves  indi- 
cating the  increase  of  pressure  with  the  temperature,  &om  Fara- 
day's tables.     In  this  diagram,  the  vertical  lines  represent  the 

Fio.  154. 
^Mo      ioe      so       sb       to      ao        0'       ma       40       »o       so 


degrees  of  temperature  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  j  the  horizontal  lines 
show  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  exerted  by  the  condensed  gas. 
The  numbers  attached  to  each  curve  correspond  to  the  gasea  in 
the  following  order:— 

c  c  2 
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1.  Boric  Flnoride. 

2.  Carbonic  Anhydride. 

3.  Hydrochloric  Add. 

4.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

5.  Arseniuretted  Hydrogen. 


6.  Hydriodic  Acid. 

7.  Ammonia. 

8.  Cyanogen. 

9.  Sulphurous  Anhydride. 
10.  Nitzoiu  Oxide. 

1 1.  Olefiont  Gas. 
Faraday  remarks,  that  as  far  as  his  observations  go^  '  it  wonld 
appear  that  the  more  volatile  a  body  is^  the  more  rapidly  does  the 
force  of  its  vapour  increase  by  further  addition  of  heat^  commenc- 
ing at  a  given  point  of  pressure  ^  for  all  these,  for  an  increase  of 
pressure  from  two  to  six  atmospheres,  the  following  number  of 
degrees  require  to  be  added  for  the  different  bodies  named: — 
Water,  69°  F. ;  sulphurous  acid,  63^ ;  cyanogen,  64^*5 ;  ammonia, 
60° ;  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  54® ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  56^*5 ; 
muriatic  acid,  43° ;  carbonic  acid,  32^*5 ;  nitrous  oxide,  30°.' 

The  pressures  indicated  by  the  curves  in  fig.  154,  after  all,  are 
probably  only  approximations.  The  experiments  of  Cagniard  de 
Latour  show  that  under  these  enormous  pressures,  the  bulk  which 
the  liquid  bears  to  the  space  in  which  it  is  confined  has  a  material 
influence  upon  the  pressure  which  its  vapour  exerts  when  the  re- 
sults of  different  experiments  with  the  same  liquid  are  compared 
at  the  same  temperatures,  and  before  the  liquid  has  wholly 
assumed  the  state  of  vapour ;  this  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
two  columns  showing  the  elasticity  of  ether  at  temperatures  below 
187®  C.  in  two  different  experiments  (page  385).  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  of  the 
elasticity  of  liquefied  carbonic  anhydride  given  by  Faraday, 
Thilorier,  and  Addams,  are  due  to  this  cause.  Similar  differences, 
to  a  less  extent,  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  cyanogen,  and  some  other  gases. 

Faraday  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  am- 
monia and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  solidified,  each  furnished 
a  white  translucent  mass,  like  fused  ammonium  nitrate :  euchlo* 
rine  gave  a  transparent  orange-coloured  crystalline  solid.  The 
other  liquefied  gases  which  were  susceptible  of  solidification  fur- 
nished colourless  transparent  crystalline  masses  like  ice.  The 
specimens  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  and  olefiant 
gas,  upon  which  he  operated,  although  prepared  with  care,  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  one  considerably  more  oon- 
densible  than  the  other. 

Six  gases — via.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  marsh  gas — have  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy 
them.  Faraday  found  that  oxygen  remained  gaseous  under  a  pres* 
sure  of  27  atmospheres,  at  a  temperature  of  — 166*^  (—110^  C.) ;  and 
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a  pressure  of  58*5  atmospheres  at — 140®  (—96®  C.)  was  equally  inef- 
fectual in  producing  its  liquefaction.  Nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide 
resisted  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres :  with  carbonic  oxide^  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  that  of  40  atmospheres;  with  coal  gas^  one 
of  3a  ;  and  with  hydrogen^  one  of  27  atmospheres^  was  applied 
without  effecting  the  liquefaction :  in  all  these  experiments  the 
temperature  was  maintained  at  —166^  (—110^  C).  Andrews 
has  succeeded  in  applying  to  these  gases  still  stronger  pressures 
than  any  recorded  by  Faraday^  without  producing  liquefetction, 
although  a  bath  of  ether  and  carbonic  anhydride  was  employed : 
air  was  reduced  to  7^  of  its  bulk^  oxygen  to  -^i^,  hydrogen  to 
•rr^^  carbonic  oxide  to  t^ti  t^^  nitric  oxide  to  7^  of  its  original 
volume.  Hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  departed  less  jBrom  Boyle's 
law  than  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide. 

(198)  Spheroidal  State  produced  by  Heat. — ^Much  attention  has 
of  late  years  been  excited  by  a  phenomenon  first  described  by 
Leidenfrost,  and  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careAil  in- 
vestigation by  Boutigny.  The  following  experiments  will  illus- 
trate its  character.  If  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a  sheet  of 
metal,  be  heated  to  between  150^  and  200^  C,  and  water  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  its  surface,  the  liquid  does  not  enter  into 
ebullition ;  but  instead  of  wetting  the  sur- 
face as  usual,  it  rolls  about  in  spheroidal  ^^*  ^^^* 
masses  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  155 ; 
the  temperature  of  such  a  spheroid  never 
rises  to  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid.''^ 
If  the  source  of  heat  be  removed,  the 
temperature  will  fall,  until  a  point  is  at 
length  reached  when  the  liquid  suddenly 
begins  to  boil  vehemently,  and  is  dispersed  in  all  directions  with 
a  loud  hissing  noise. 

This  phenomenon  is  a  complicated  result  of  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct causes.  Of  these  the  most  influential  is  the  repulsive  force 
which  heat  exerts  between  objects  which  are  closely  approximated 
to  each  other.  A  low  manifestation  of  this  action  has  been 
already  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  producing  a  decrease  of  capillary  attraction  (51).     When 


*  Colley  (Fogg,  Ann.  oxliiL  1 25-141)  has  found  that  in  the  case  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  the  spheroid  may  vary  hetween  90^*5^  snd  100^*34, 
aooording  to  the  size  of  the  drop  and  the  temperature  of  tiie  ▼essel  containing 
it;  the  larger  the  spheroid,  the  higher  the  temperature.  The  distance  between 
the  heated  vessel  and  the  spheroid  when  the  latter  weighed  from  i  to  1*5  gnn«, 
was  estimated  at  o'l  j  to  o'2j°^' 
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the  temperature  reaches  a  certain  pointy  actual  repulsion  between 
the  particles  ensues.  Besides  this  repulsive  action  occasioned  hj 
heat,  the  other  causes  which  may  be  mentioned  as  tending  to 
produce  the  assumption  of  the  spheroidal  condition  by  the  liquid^ 
are  these: — i.  The  temperature  of  the  plate  is  so  high  that  it 
immediately  converts  any  liquid  that  touches  it  into  vapour^  upon 
which  the  spheroid  rests  as  on  a  cushion,  z.  This  vapour  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  prevents  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat 
from  the  metal  to  the  globule.  3.  The  evaporation  from  the 
entire  surface  of  the  liquid  carries  off  the  heat  as  it  arrives,  and 
assists  in  keeping  the  temperature  below  the  point  of  ebuUition. 
The  drop  assumes  the  spheroidal  form  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  action  of  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and 
the  simultaneous  action  of  gravity  on  the  mass. 

Boutigny  finds  that  even  if  the  liquid  be  boiling,  its  tempera- 
ture sinks  from  3^  to  4^  C.  below  its  boiling-point  at  the  moment 
that  it  falls  on  the  heated  surface,  and  takes  the  spheroidal  form. 

All  liquids  are  capable  of  assuming  this  condition  ;  but  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  conducting  sur- 
face varies  with  each  liquid ;  the  lower  the  boiling-point  of  the 
liquid,  the  lower  also  is  the  required  temperature.  The  exact 
degree  is  dependent  partly  upon  the  conducting  power  of  the  plate, 
and  partly  upon  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour ;  the  temperature  of 
the  plate  approaches  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  more  closely 
as  the  latent  heat  is  less. 

Boutigny  considered  the  temperature  of  each  liquid,  when  in 
the  spheroidal  state,  to  be  as  definite  as  that  of  its  boiliDg-point. 
Boutan  has,  however,  shown  that  these  temperatures  are  liable  to 
slight  variations.  The  following  table  shows  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture of  the  plate  and  the  temperature  of  the  spheroid  for  certain 
liquids,  according  to  Boutigny : — 


Liquid  employed. 

Tempentnre  of  Plate.           Tempentiore  of  Spheroid. 

op. 

"a 

°F. 

*c. 

Water      

Alcohol    

Ether 

Salpharoofi  anhydride 

340 

142 

171 

2057 
1670 

93<5 
*3'i 

964 

75*5 
34a 

-IO-5 

Even  in  vacuo  the  spheroidal  state  is  observed  to  occur  when 
the  liquid  is  alloired  to  fall  upon  a  plate  suflSciently  heated.  Solids 
in  liquefying  in  hot  capsules,  pass  into  this  same  state,  as  is  well 
exemplified  by  throwing  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  upon  the  heated 
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surface.  Provided  that  the  hot  surface  be  a  sufficiently  good  con- 
ductor of  heat^  the  nature  of  the  material  is  unimportant.  Silver, 
platinum,  copper,  and  iron  may  all  be  successfully  used.  Tomlin- 
son  has  shown  that  even  one  liquid  may  be  thrown  into  the 
spheroidal  form  on  the  surface  of  another,  as  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether,  on  the  surface  of  hot  oil ;  but  this  experiment  requires 
care,  otherwise  the  water  sinks  in  the  oil,  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  drop  is  prevented,  steam  is  generated  with  explosive 
violence,  and  the  hot  oil  is  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 

If  the  hot  metal  be  sufficiently  massive,  a  large  body  of  water 
may  be  converted  into  the  spheroidal  state.  Boutigny  has  sug- 
gested that  in  certain  cases  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers  may 
have  been  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible,  although 
such  an  occurrence  must  be  rare,  that  the  water  may  be  all  ex- 
pended in  a  boiler  beneath  which  a  brisk  fire  is  maintained,  so 
that  the  mass  of  metal  may  become  intensely  heated.  On  the 
admission  of  cold  water  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  at 
first  assume  the  spheroidal  state,  and  as  the  boiler  gradually 
cooled  down,  by  the  introduction  of  more  water,  a  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  burst  of  vapour  would  ensue.  The  safety-valve  in 
such  a  case  would  be  inadequate  to  allow  the  needful  escape  for 
the  immense  volume  of  steam  which  would  be  instantaneously 
generated,  and  an  explosion  would  probably  occur. 

By  tracing  the  efiects  above  detailed  to  their  extreme  conse- 
quences, some  singular  and  paradoxical  effects  have  been  produced. 
For  example,  liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  becomes  spheroidal  in 
a  red-hot  capsule  at  a  temperature  of  about  14^  (— 10*^  C),  or  con- 
siderably below  the  freezing-point  of  water.  If  a  little  water  be 
dropped  into  this  spheroid,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
instantly  reduced  below  its  freezing-point,  and  a  mass  of  ice  is 
formed  within  the  glowing  crucible.  If  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic 
anhydride  and  ether  be  substituted  for  the  sulphurous  anhydride 
in  the  red-hot  capsule,  mercury  placed  within  it  in  the  bowl  of  a 
small  spoon  may  be  frozen  with  equal  certainty.  But  perhaps 
the  most  marveUous  result  is  the  impunity  with  which  the 
moistened  hand  may  be  plunged  for  an  instant  into  molten  lead, 
or  even  into  cast  iron  as  it  issues  from  the  furnace.  In  these* 
cases  the  adhering  moisture  is  converted  into  vapour,  which 
forms  an  envelope  to  the  skin  sufficiently  non-conducting  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  injurious  quantity  of  heat  during  the 
brief  immersion.  An  ingenious  application  of  this  principle 
has  long  been  employed  in  the  glass-house.  In  first  rudely 
shaping  the  large  masses  of  glass  which  are  to  be  blown  into 
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shades^  and  into  cylinders  wUcli  are  afterwards  flattened  into  ihe 
heavy  sheets  technically  termed  British  plate,  open  hemispherical 
wooden  moulds  are  used  to  give  the  globular  form ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  being  burned,  the  workman  pours  a  little 
water  into  the  mould;  it  protects  the  wood,  but  assumes  the 
spheroidal  form,  and  neither  touches  nor  injurioudy  cools  the 
molten  glass. 

§  IV.  Atomic  Relations  op  Heat  of  Combination. 

(199)  The  quaniiiy  of  Heat  developed  by  Chemical  Action  is 
definite, — The  last  subject  to  which  we  shall  here  advert  in  con- 
nexion with  heat,  is  to  the  chemist  perhaps  the  most  directly  in- 
teresting of  any,  on  account  of  its  direct  quantitative  relations  to 
chemical  action.  Experiment  has  proved  that  the  amount  of 
heat  which  each  element  emits  when  entering  into  combination 
is  definite,  and  has  a  specific  relation  to  the  combining  number 
of  each  substance.  When  the  same  substance  is  burned  with  a 
due  supply  of  oxygen,  and  with  suitable  precautions,  a  given 
weight  of  it  always  emits  the  same  amount  of  heat.  Urns 
I  gramme  of  hydrogen,  when  burned  in  oxygen,  always  eniits 
heat  enough  to  melt  315*2  grammes  of  ice ;  31  grammes  of  phos- 
phorus, when  burnt  to  phosphoric  anhydride,  yields  heat  sufficient 
to  melt  1576  grammes  of  ice ;  and  12  grammes  of  carbon,  when 
converted  into  carbonic  anhydride,  emits  heat  sufficient  to  melt 
700  grammes  of  ice.  It  would  at  first  sight  appear  easy  to  deter- 
mine by  direct  experiment  the  amount  of  heat  which  each  body 
emits  in  the  act  of  combining  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  to 
compare  the  results  thus  obtained  with  a  corresponding  series  of 
experiments  made  by  combining  the  same  elements  with  an  equi- 
valent proportion  of  chlorine,  of  bromine,  or  of  other  elements. 
In  reality,  however,  it  is  not  so ;  for,  independently  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  exact  admeasurement  of  heat  always  involves, 
there  are  others  which  will  be  rendered  evident  by  considerations 
such  as  the  following. 

Scarcely  any  molecular  change  can  take  place  without  either 
evolution  or  absorption  of  heat.  When  a  gas  or  a  vapour  becomes 
liquefied  or  solidified,  the  change  of  state  is  always  attended  by 
the  evolution  of  the  heat  which  it  previously  contained  in  a 
latent  state  (177),  and  the  efiect  is  reversed  when  a  solid  passes 
into  the  liquid  or  the  aeriform  condition,  heat  being  then  absorbed 
(174,  178).  Now,  the  instances  in  which  chemical  coml»nation 
takes  place  without  any  alteration  in  the  physical  condition  of 
bodies  are   rare,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  product  occupies 
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exactly  the  same  bulk  as  tlie  bodies  from  whieb  it  was  formed^ 
are  still  more  so.  When  two  gaseous  elements^  like  chlorine  and 
hydrogen^  unite  and  form  a  compound  which  is  not  only  gaseous^ 
but  which  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  the  bodies  did  before  their 
combination^  the  problem  is  presented  in  the  simplest  form :  the 
heat  observed  in  such  a  case  is  due  solely  to  the  chemical  action ; 
but  when  the  products^  though  gaseous^  occupy  a  smaller  bulk 
after  they  have  entered  into  combination^ — as  when  2  yolumes  of 
carbonic  oxide  unite'  with  i  Yolume  of  oxygen^  and  form  but 
a  yolumes  of  carbonic  anhydride^ — ^the  heat  emitted  during  the 
act  of  combination  is  due  partly  to  chemical  action^  and  partly 
also  to  the  condensation  which  the  gases  have  experienced.  When 
the  product  assumes  the  liquid  form^  as  occurs  in  the  formation 
of  water  during  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen^  the 
quantity  of  heat  emitted  owing  to  this  change  of  form  is  stiU 
more  considerable.  When^  on  the  other  hand^  the  solid  passes 
into  the  aeriform  state^  as  when  carbon  is  conyerted  into  carbonic 
anhydride^  the  heat  actually  observed  is  less  than  that  which  the 
combination  ought  really  to  produce :  and  the  effect  is  reversed 
when  the  solid  form  is  assumed  by  the  product^  as  when  phos- 
phorus becomes  oxidized  to  phosphoric  anhydride ;  in  which  case 
the  heat  evolved  exceeds  that  really  due  to  the  act  of  combination. 
But  even  when  no  change  of  state  is  observed^  minor  disturbing 
causes  are  at  work.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  direct 
combination  of  iodine  with  a  metal^  such  as  iron  or  zinc ;  even 
then^  though  two  solids  united  to  form  a  third  solid^  it  would 
not  necessarily  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  emitted  was 
due  to  the  chemical  action.  If  zincic  iodide^  for  example,  con- 
tracted in  the  act  of  combination,  a  small  portion  of  the  heat 
observed  would  be  due  to  that  evolved  by  the  solid  in  consequence 
of  its  change  of  bulk ;  whereas,  if  the  iodide  occupied  a  larger 
apace  after  combination  than  that  of  the  two  elements  separately, 
the  heat  observed  would  be  less  than  that  resulting  from  the 
chemical  action:  and  even  if  no  change  of  bulk  occurred,  it 
might  happen  that  the  compound  had  a  specific  heat  different 
from  that  of  the  original  elements,  and  in  such  case  a  slight 
elevation  or  depression  of  temperature  might  be  occasioned,  which 
was  not  really  the  chemical  result  of  the  act  of  combination. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
experimental  numbers,  however  carefully  the  observations  are 
made,  can  very  rarely  yield  the  actual  quantities  of  heat  due  to 
chemical  actions :  they  are  compound  results  from  which  the  true 
calorific  equivalents  of  the  different  elements  (or  heat  evolved  by 
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the  combmatiou  of  chemical  equivalenis  of  the  different  elements) 
must  be  deduced  by  other  means. 

(400)  Early  Experiments. — ^The  importance  'of  determining 
accurately-  the  amount  of  heat  arising  from  chemical  action  was 
first  distinctly  announced  by  Lavoisier,  who  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  view  of  finding  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
during  the.  combustion  of  various  substances:  his  method  consisted 
in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ice  that  was  melted,  when  given 
weights  of  these  bodies  were  burned  in  hie  calorimeter.  The  first 
experiments  with  any  claim  to  accuracy,  however,  are  those  of 
Dnlong,  which  have  formed  the  foundation  for  all  subaeqaent  re- 
searches upon  the  subject.  Important  additional  investigations  have 
since  been  made,  particularly  by  Despretz,  and  more  recently  by 
Andrews,  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  by  Berthelot,  and  by  Thomsen. 
faoi)  Researches  of  Andrews. — The  apparatus  employed  by 
Andrews  in  these  experiments  {Phil.  Mag.,  May,  1848)  was  of  a 
simple  kind.  When  the  substances  to  be  combined  were  in  the 
gaseous  state,  and  the  producta  of  combustion  were  also  gaseous, 
Pjg      g  the  two  gases  were  mixed  in  the 

proper  proportions,  as  in  the  per- 
formance   of    eudiometric    experi- 
ments, and  introduced  into  a  vessel 
of  tbiu  sheet  copper  (a,  fig.  156},  of 
a  capacity  of  about  23  cubic  inches 
(380  culnc  centim.).     It  was  closed 
by  a  screw,  the  head  of  which  was 
perforated  to  admit  a  cork,  through 
which  a  silver  wire,  b,  passed ;  this 
wire  was  connected  by  a  thin  pla- 
tinum wire  within  the  vessel  to  a 
second  silver  wire  soldered  to  the 
screw   itself.     The   platinum    wire 
could  be  ignited  by  connecting  it 
t  for  an  instant  with  a  small  voltaic 
battery,  and  thus  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture could  be  detonated  at   the  pleasure  of  the  operator.     The 
copper   vessel  containing  the  mixed  gases  was  then  introduced 
into  a  hirger  vessel,    c,    which    was   filled    up   with    a    known 
quantity  of  water :  the  vessel,  c,  was  suspended  in  a  cylinder,  rf, 
provided  with  a  moveable  cover,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in 
an  outer  cylindrical  vessel,  e,  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
made  to  rotate  upon  its  shorter  axis. 

The  apparatus  having  been  mounted,  was  caused  to  rotate,  in 
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order  to  bring  eyery  part  to  a  uniform  temperature :  after  wtich 
the  exact  amount  of  this  initial  temperature  was  read  off  by  a 
very  sensitive  thermometer,  capable  of  indicating  differences  of 
temperature  of  -rh^  of  a  degree  Centigrade.  The  thermometer 
was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  gases  exploded  by  igniting  the  fine 
platinum  wire ;  the  outer  vessel  of  water  waa  closed  by  a  cork, 
and  the  apparatus  was  caused  to  rotate  for  thirty-five  seconds,  in 
order  to  establish  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  in  all  its  parts. 
The  thermometer  was  again  introducedj  and  the  rise  of  tempe- 
rature was  ascertained.  After  this  observatioD  the  apparatus  was 
again  made  to  rotate  for  thirty-five  seconds,  and  the  loss  of  heat 
thus  occasioned  was  ascertained.  This  third  rotation  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  determine  the  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  apparatus,  during  the  time  that  the  experiment  lasted ; 
in  these  cases  it  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  -j-j^  of  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  set  firee. 

When  solid  bodies  were  boroed  in  oxygen,  the  form  of  the 
apparatus  was  modified  j  the  combustion  was  effected  in  a  copper 

Fia.  157. 


vessel  (a,  fig.  157),  of  about  4  litres,  or  250  cubic  inches  in 
capacity,  which  was  filled  with  oxygen :  and  a  known  weight  of 
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the  combuBtible  was  Bapported  ia  a  amslt  platiaum  diBli,  b ;  when 
all  vaa  ready,  the  ressel  a  having  been  accurately  closed,  the 
combustible  vas  ignited  by  means  of  a  voltaic  current  sent 
through  a  very  fine  platinum  wire  in  connexion  with  the  insu- 
lated wire  /.  Previously  to  this  ignition,  the  vessel  a  was  im- 
mersed in  a  large  cylinder,  c,  filled  with  a  known  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  an  outer  vessel  of  tin-plate,  d,  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  radiation.  The  copper  vessel  could  be  agi- 
tated within  the  vessel  of  water  by  means  of  the  lever,  e.  Parti- 
cular expedients  were  required  in  certain  cases  to  ensure  the 
ignition ;  for  instance,  in  burning  zinc  filings  and  other  metals  in 
oxygen,  a  minute  portion  of  phosphorus  was  employed  to  kindle 
the  metal ;  the  weight  of  this  piece  of  phosphoras  being  known, 
the  heat  which  it  emitted  was  calculated,  and  deducted  &om  that 
observed.  In  some  cases  these  experiments  lasted  fifteen  or  six- 
teen minutes,  so  that  the  correction  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
external  air  acquired  considerable  importance. 

When  chlorine  was  used  instead  of  oxygen,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  ignite  the  substance  under  trial  j  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Bpontaneous  ignition  of  the  body,  the  latter  was  enclosed  in  a 
thin  glass  bulb,  which  was  broken  by  agitation  of  the  apparatus  at 
the  moment  that  everything  was  prepared.  The  chlorine  itself  was 
in  most  instances  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  which  was  filled  with 
the  gas  by  displacement ;  an  excess  of  the  body  for  combination 
with  the  chlorine  was  always  employed, 
Fio.  158,  BO  as  to  ensure  the  total  absorption  of 

the  chlorine.  The  time  allowed  for  sb- 
sorption  was  in  each  case  six  minute* 
and  a  hale 

(20a)  Experimentt  of  Favre  and  SU- 
bermann. — A  very  extensive  series  of  re- 
searches upon  the  development  of  heat 
during  molecular  and  chemical  changes 
were  undertaken  by  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  ni.  xxxiv., 
xzxvi.,  and  xzxvii.).  These  experiments 
were  conducted  in  many  cases  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  those  of  Andrews,  and 
with  a  much  more  elaborate  apparatus. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however,  that 
their  experimental  results  generally  agree 
pret^  closely  with  those  of  Andrews,  although  they  differ  firom 
him  in  some  of  their  deductions.     The  essential  part  of  Favie 
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and  Silbermann's  appftratna  was  a  vessel  of  brass  gilt^  a,  fig.  158^ 
in  which  the  combustions  were  performed ;  this  vessel  was  im- 
mersed in  a  calorimeter^  b,  of  silvered  copper^  which  contained 


Heat  developed  during  Combtisiian  in  Oxygen. 
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about  2  litres  of  water.  The  calorimeter  was  supported  in  an 
outer  vessel^  c,  lined  with  swanks  down^  and  this  case  was  itself 
surrounded  by  an  outer  double  envelope^  d,  filled  with  water. 
It  was  found  that  by  these  means  the  loss  of  heat  firom  the 
influence  of  the  external  atmosphere  was  reduced  to  a  veiy 
small  and  measurable  amount.  When  the  combustions  were  per- 
formed in  oxygen^  this  gas^  previously  dried,  was  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  combustion-chamber  by  the  tube  e,  and  the  gases  produced^ 
together  with  the  superfluous  oxygen,  were  forced,  before  their  exit 
from  the  apparatus,  to  traverse  a  spiral  tube  of  thin  copper^  /,  so 
that  they  might  be  completely  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  b;  ff  ff  is  an  agitator  for  ensuring 
uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter. 

Solid  bodies  were  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  small  pieces 
of  burning  charcoal;  liquids  were  burnt  in  small  lamps  with 
asbestos  wicks,  and  gases  were  introduced  by  a  jet  previously  set 
on  fire.  The  apparatus  in  the  figure  shows  the  arrangement  for 
burning  carbon ;  the  scale  of  the  thermometers  employed  allowed 
a  variation  of  ^hr  of  i^  C.  to  be  estimated.  In  most  cases  the 
weight  of  the  substance  burned  was  ascertained  by  collecting  and 
weighing  the  products  of  combustion. 

(203)  Quantities  of  Heat  evolved  during  Combustion, — ^The 
preceding  Table  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  results  of  Dulong, 
Andrews,  and  Favre  and  Silbermann.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
direct  results  obtained  by  the  rapid  combustion,  in  oxygen,  of  the 
various  substances  enumerated  in  the  first  column.  The  heat  unit 
adopted  is  the  one  proposed  by  Dulong,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  i  gramme  of  water  1°  C,  or  rather  from  o^  C.  to 
j^  C.  The  second  column  indicates  the  units  of  heat  evolved 
during  the  act  of  combustion ;  or  the  weight  in  grammes  of  water 
which  would  be  raised  from  o^  C.  to  1°  by  the  combustion  of 
I  gramme  of  each  substance.  The  third  column  indicates  the 
weight  of  water  heated  to  the  same  amount  by  the  combination 
of  I  gramme  of  oxygen  with  each  body ;  and  the  fourth  column 
(the  calorific  equivalent)  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers 
in  the  third  column  by  8  (the  equivalent  number  of  oxygen). 

The  following  Tables  contain  the  results  of  a  similar  series  of 
experiments,  in  which  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  were  employed 
instead  of  oxygen. 

From  an  inspection  of  these  Tables  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  following  bodies,  in  their 
ordinary  physical  state,  during  their  combination  with  an  equal 
weight  of  oxygen,  is  nearly  the  same  :  viz.,  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  cyanogen,  iron,  and  tin,  to  which  also  may  be  added^  stan- 
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nous  oxide^  and  phosphorus^  though  the  heat  disengaged  by  the 
body  last  named  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  furnished  by  any 
one  of  the  others.  If,  howe?er,  to  these 'numbers  the  corrections 
due  to  the  change  in  the  physical  state  of  the  products  could  be 
applied^  the  same  coincidence  would  not  be  observed;  but,  although 
the  trustworthy  numerical  data  required  for  making  these  cor* 
rections  do  not  exist,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  when  equivalent 
quantities  of  the  different  elements  unite  with  equal  weights  of 
oxygen  without  undergoing  change  in  their  physical  state^  they 
emit  specific,  but  different  amounts  of  heat.  Sulphur,  copper, 
and  cupreous  oxide,  disengage  little  more  than  half  the  heat  of 
the  substances  just  mentioned,  and  carbon  is  intermediate  between 
these  two  groups.  Zinc  gives  out  more  heat  than  either,  and 
potassium  more  than  zinc. 

Quantities  of  Heat  disengaged  by  the  Action  of  Chlorine. 
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Quantiiies  of  Heat  disengaged  by  the  Action  of  Bromine  and  Iodine. 
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(204)  Influence  of  Dimorphism, — According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Favre  and  Silbermann^  equal  weights  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, when  in  diflferent  allotropic  conditions,  evolve  somewhat 
different  amounts  of  heat  during  combustion ;  the  modification 
which  is  least  dense  and  has  the  highest  specific  heat  evolving  the 
largest  quantity  of  heat  when  burned.  The  following  results  with 
carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  in  different  states,  may  be  given 
in  illustration  of  this  point 

Unite  ofHeatk     Bpeoifie  H«at. 
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...    7796  020187 

...    8080 
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spi 
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Similar  differences  were  observed  when  different  forms  of  the 
same  compound  body  were  submitted  to  experiment.  According 
to  these  observers,  heat  was  evolved  during  the  conversion  of  ara* 
gonite  into  calc-spar :  this  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  the  den- 
sity of  calc-spar  is  less  than  that  of  aragonite,  and  hence,  from 
analogy,  an  absorption  of  heat  was  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
change. 

(205)  Heat  evolved  in  certain  Cases  during  Decomposition, — 
In  the  experiments  of  Dulong  it  appeared  that  when  carbonic 
oxide,  or  hydrogen,  was  burned  in  nitrous  oxide,  a  larger  amount 
of  heat  was  evolved  than  when  the  same  weights  of  these  gases 
were  burned  in  oxygen :  following  up  this  observation,  Favre  and 
Silbermann  were  led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  nitrous 
oxide,  in  the  act  of  decomposition,  evolves  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat;  and  they  estimate  that  not  less  than  1154  units  of  heat 
are  evolved  in  the  separation  into  its  elements  of  a  quantity  of 
nitrous  oxide  which  contains  i  gramme  of  oxygen.  In  the  de- 
composition of  hydric  peroxide  also,  heat  is  evolved  instead  of 
being  absorbed,  and  they  estimate  the  heat  evolved  during  the 
liberation  of  1  gramme  of  oxygen  from  hydric  peroxide  at  1363 
heat  units. 

Chemists  are  also  familiar  with  other  cases  in  which  decom- 
position is  attended  with  disengagement  of  heat ;  as  when  the 
oxides  of  chlorine,  and  the  so-called  iodide  and  chloride  of 
nitrogen  are  decomposed.  In  these  cases  evolution  of  light  and 
heat  occurs,  although  the  products  of  decomposition  occupy  a 
larger  bulk  than  the  compound  which  furnishes  them.  'A  still 
more  striking  evolution  of  heat  attends  the  explosive  decomposi- 
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tion  of  gnn-cotton,  althougli  tlie  gsAes  produced  occupy  many 
hundred  times  the  volume  of  the  original  substance.  The  latter 
case  is  particularly  instructive,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  oxygen 
and  carbon^  although  present  in  the  compound^  are  each  there  in 
a  form  in  which  they  retain  a  large  share  of  heat^  ready  to  be 
evolved  when  more  intimate  chemical  union  occurs ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  these  apparent  anomalies  may  be  due 
to  the  i4>parent  decompositions  being  truly  double  decompositions, 
two  new  bodies  being  in  each  case  formed.  For  example,  in 
the  instance  of  hydiic  peroxide,  the  decomposition  may  be 
thus  represented,  H,0,0  -h  HgO,  O = 2H3O + Qj ;  where  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  union  of  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  may  be 
greater  than  that  absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrie 
peroxide. 

(206)  Combustion  of  Compounds, — Generally  speaking,  the 
heat  given  out  during  the  combustion  of  a  compound  body  is 
less  than  that  emitted  by  the  combustion  separately  of  a  quantity 
of  each  of  its  constituents  equal  in  amount  to  that  present  in  the 
xx)mpound  burnt ;  but  this  is  not  uniformly  so,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  carbonic  disulphide.  Favre 
and  Silbermann  have  examined  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
during  the  combustion  of  many  hydrocarbons  and  compound 
ethers.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  polymeric  bodies^ 
do  not  emit  equal  amounts  of  heat  during  combustion ;  but  that 
the  denser  the  vapour  which  they  furnish^  the  smaller  is  the 
amount  of  heat  which  they  evolve  in  combining  with  equal 
weights  of  oxygen.  The  following  table,  which  indicates  the 
amount  of  heat  given  out  by  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  defiant 
gas,  distinctly  shows  this : — 

Heat  Units. 

Olefiant  Gas  .     .     .     C,  H^      .     .     .     11858 


Amylene  ,  .  .  .  Cg  K^^ 
Paramylene  .  .  •  CjqHjp 
Cetene ^la^sa 


1 149 1 

11303 
A 1055 

10928 


Metamylene   .     •     «     ^ao^4o 

In  homologousf  compounds,  such  as  the  alcohols  and  the 
fatty  acids,  it  was  also  found  that  for  equal  weights  of  oxygen 
consumed,  the  heat  of  combustion  was  diminished  the  oftener 


*  Bodies  which  contain  centesimallj  the  same  proportion  of  the  same 
elements,  bat  which  each  contain  a  different  number  of  atoms  in  their  molecule. 

t  Bodies  ivliich  have  a  similar  oonstitation,  but  which  differ  in  composition 
by  a  multiple  of  CH^. 

1  D   D 
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that  the  group  of  elements  (C  H^  entered  into  the  formation  of 
the  compound. 

Even  in  metameric  bodies — which  contain  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  in  their  molecules^  but  the  atoms 
arranged  in  a  different  order  in  each  compound^  and  which  yield 
vapours  of  the  same  density — the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  during 
combustion  is  not  necessarily  the  same:  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  differences  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
component  elements,  although  the  number  of  the  atoms  may 
remain  unaltered,  may  yet  produce  differences  in  the  amount  of 
heat  evolved  during  oxidation.  For  example,  the  following 
metamerides  (all  containing  CjH^Og)  evolve  different  quantities  of 
heat : — 

Heat  UnitB. 
Propionic  acid   .     .     .       H^CjHjOj     .     .     .     4670 
Formic  ether      .     .     .   CgHg^CHOg     .     .     •     5279 
Methyl  acetate  .     .     .   CH^CgHjOj     .     .     .     5344 

(207)  Indirect  Methods  of  Estimating  Calorific  Equivalents. — 
The  difficulties  experienced  in  effecting  the  direct  combustion  of 
the  metals  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  the  perfect  conversion  of  the  metal  into  a 
given  compound,  unmixed  with  any  other  body  of  higher  or  lower 
degrees  of  oxidation,  &c.,  are  so  considerable,  that  Favre  and 
Silbermann  were  led  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this  problem  by 
indirect  means,  upon  a  principle  previously  suggested  and  applied 
by  Dr.  Woods  {PhiL  Mag,,  Oct.  1851,  268).  An  examination  of 
one  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  case  of  the  oxides  will  furnish 
an  idea  of  the  general  principle  upon  which  they  proceeded. 

Whenever  a  metal  is  acted  upon  by  an  acid,  or  when  one 
metal  is  employed  to  precipitate  another  metal  from  any  of  its 
salts,  as  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  copper 
is  precipitated  by  means  of  sine  from  a  solution  of  its  sulphate, 
heat  is  evolved.  The  calorific  effects  thus  obtained  are,  however, 
complicated  results :  for  several  chemical  processes  concur  in  each 
operation,  some  of  these  processes  being  attended  with  the  absorp- 
tion, others  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  calorimeter,  of 
course,  only  measures  the  difference  of  these  quantities. 

N6w,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
absorbed  when  a  compound  is  separated  into  its  elements  is  the 
same  as  that  evolved  in  the  formation  of  that  compound,  it  becomes 
possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  calorific  action  of  any  one 
particular  chemical  operation  in  the  entire  process,  provided  that 
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the  lieat  produced  or  absorbed  in  tlie  other  portions  of  the  process 
be  determined  by  other  experiments.  Suppose^  for  instance^  we 
take  the  case  of  the  solution  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid — ^the 
elevation  of  temperature  observed  will  be  the  resultant  of  the 
following  operations : — 

In  the  first  place^  heat  is  evolved  by  the  combination  of  an 
equivalent  of  zinc  with  one  of  oxygen:  let  this  amount  of 
heat=:^. 

Secondly^  heat  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  zincic  oxide 
in  sulphuric  acid:  let  this = a. 

Thirdly^  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  water  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  zinc  dissolved :  let  this=&. 

If  7"  be  the  number  of  heat  units  indicated  by  the  rise  of 
temperature  observed  in  the  calorimeter,  supposing  a  and  b  to 
be  known  from  previous  experiments^  it  is  obvious  that  ar= 
T-a+b. 

Experiment  shows  that  T,  the  heat  evolved  during  the  solution 
of  I  gramme  of  zinc,  is  equal  to  567*9  heat  units.  The  solution 
in  sulphuric  acid  of  i  gramme  of  zinc  after  its  conversion  into 
oxide,  gave  for  a  a  quantity  equal  to  335*54 ;  and  b,  the  heat 
absorbed  during  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  water  equiva- 
lent to  a  gramme  of  zinc,  was  found  by  another  experiment  to  be 
equal  to  1060*39  units,  or 

3446:2       the  calorific  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
32*5  the  chemical  equivalent  of  zinc     ""  ^" ' 

consequently,  a?,  the  heat  attendant  on  the  oxidation  of  zinc,  is 

thus  obtained : — 

Heat  UniU. 

T=  567-90 
+  A=io6o*39 

1628*29 

-g=  335'54 
a?=  1292*75 

This  number  agrees  very  closely  with  the  direct  determination 
by  Andrews  and  by  Dulong,  both  of  whom  burned  the  metal  in 
oxygen.  The  experiments  of  Andrews  would  give  the  number 
1301,  and  those  of  Dulong  1298.  But  although  the  results  agree 
very  well  in  the  present  instance,  the  divergences  are  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  iron  and  of  copper. 

The  following  are  the  results  deduced  by  Favre  and  Silber- 

D   D  2 
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maun,  by  operations  conducted  upon  this  principle ;  the  quantities 
of  heat  evolved  being  calculated  for  i  gramme  of  each  element, 
vhen  combined  with  a  single  equivalent  (0  =  8)  of  the  bodies 
with  vhich  it  is  anited ; — 


EIUMOU 

OiidM. 

CUoildM. 

BromldM. 

lodidM. 

SolpUdM. 

HydtOBsn     „ 

3446* 

33783 

93'* 

-3606 

»74f 

'5^71 

^308 

1977a 

1170-8 

1*91 

HATS 

644-3 

ar;::  ::: 

*77S5 
430-1 

3"5-4 

a>3'' 

91*9 

Sfi-6 

3«a 

a37-a 

i7"-7 

511 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  these  numbers 
am  pnt  forward  by  their  authors,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
data  necessary  for  the  calctdatJons  by  which  they  were  obtained 
are  as  yet  very  incomplete.  The  latent  heat  of  oxygen  in  the 
gaseous  state  is  unknown,  and  other  important  nambers  are 
wanting  :  the  results  given  in  the  foregoing  table  cannot,  there- 
fore, at  present  be  received  without  great  reserve. 

{208)  Mercurial  Calorimeter  of  Favre  and  SUbermann. — Host 
of  these  experimehts  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  mercurial 
calorimeter  {A?m.  de  Chitnie,  III.  zxxvi.  35).  This  instrument 
may  he  regarded  as  a  mercurial  thermometer,  with  a  very  laige 
bulb  capable  of  receiving  within  it  the  substances  which  were 
submitted  to  experiment.  It  consists  of  a  large  iron  or  glass 
globe,  A,  fig.  159,  of  the  capacity  of  about  a  litre,  provided  with 


Fig.  159. 


*^' 


three  apertures,  one  at  the  top  and  two  at  the  sides.  Into  one  of 
the  lateral  apertures,  b,  is  fixed  obhquely  a  tube  of  thin  iron  or 
of  platinum,  closed  at  the  bottom  j  and  into  diis  tube,  which  is 
called  the  mt^,  is  introduced  another  tube,  c,  of  very  thin  glass, 
containing  the  substances  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  experi- 
ment :  this  glass  tube  is  fitted  into  the  metallic  tube  by  means 
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of  a  cork^  d;  a  amall  quantity  of  mercury  is  placed  witliin  the 
muiSe^  the  object  of  this  expedient  being  to  transmit  the  heat 
rapidly  from  the  glass  tube  to  the  body  of  the  calorimeter.  The 
aecond  lateral  aperture^  e^  terminates  in  a  neck  which  is  curved 
vertically  upwards^  and  into  which  is  cemented  the  bent  extremity 
of  a  horizontal  capillary  tube^  /^  of  uniform  bore^  open  at  both 
ends,  and  of  about  500  millimetres  in  length :  by  means  of  this 
tube  the  changes  in  volume  of  the  mercury  can  be  measured  upon 
the  scale^  g,  g.  Through  the  upper  aperture  of  the  globe  passes 
a  steel  piston^  h,  moved  by  a  screw^  by  which  means  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  capillary  tube  can  be  reduced  at  pleasure  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  globe  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
case^  kf  lined  with  swan's-down  in  order  to  diminish  the  disturb- 
ing effects  of  external  changes  of  temperature. 

The  value  of  the  amount  of  expansion  indicated  was  at  once 
transformed  into  umts  of  heat,  by  ascertaimng  the  amount  of  ex- 
pansion produced  by  the  cooling  of  a  given  weight  of  water  firom 
the  boiling-point  to  a  measured  degree  of  temperature :  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  water  in  grammes  by  the  number  of  degrees 
Centigrade  which  it  had  lost  in  coolings  the  number  of  uniU  qf 
heat  was  ascertained ;  since^  by  our  definition^  a  unit  of  heat  is 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  i  gramme  of  water  1^  C. 
The  number  of  millimetres  by  which  the  mercurial  column  had 
advanced  in  the  capillary  tube  during  the  operation  was  next 
accurately  measured ;  and  by  dividing  this  measured  column  by 
the  number  of  heat  units^  the  instrument  was  graduated  so  as  to 
enable  the  observer  to  record  at  once  the  number  of  units  of  heat 
disengaged  or  absorbed  during  any  chemical  change. 

This  apparatus  in  excellent  in  principle^  but  it  is  open  to  cer- 
tain objections  in  the  mode  of  its  construction  :-*-the  sides  of  the 
glass  vessel  are  necessarily  thick,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the  large 
weight  of  mercury  with  which  it  is  filled ;  the  glass,  therefore, 
cannot  rapidly  and  certainly  adjust  itself  to  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  mercury  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Moreover,  the  tubes  are 
cemented  into  the  three  openings  with  mastic  or  marine  glue. 
The  apparatus,  to  work  well,  should  have  been  filled  like  a  baro- 
meter or  thermometer,  since  the  presence  of  even  a  small  bubble 
of  air  would  materially  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  stated  that  the  globe  was  filled  with  mercury  in 
vacuOy  but  with  cemented  joints  this  precaution  would  soon  be 
rendered  useless.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  confidence  due  to  the  results  obtained  by  its  use,  to 
bear  in  mind  these  possible  sources  of  inaccuracy.     This  is  the 
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more  necessary,  since  it  is  principally  in  the  numbers  obtained  by 
the  use  of  this  apparatus  that  the  results  of  Favre  and  Silbermann 
differ  from  those  of  Andrews.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  results  published  by  the  French  observers  ap- 
pear to  be  yery  consistent  with  each  other. 

(208  a)  Bunsen's  Calorimeter. — Bunsen  has  devised  a  very 
ingenious  form  of  calorimeter,  in  which  heat  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  contraction  which  takes  place  during  the  liquefaction 
of  ice  {Poffff.  Ann,,  cxli.  i).  A  cylindrical  bulb  of  glass  is 
blown,  and  in  its  axis  a  test  tube,  open  at  the  top,  is  sealed.  To 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  U  tube  is  fused,  and  this  latter 
communicates,  by  means  of  a  cork,  with  a  long  horizontal  capil- 
lary tube,  graduated  in  millimetres.  The  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  U  tube  contains  boiled  mercury,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  water  free  from  dissolved  air. 
The  whole  apparatus  except  the  capillary  tube  is  surrounded  with 
snow  or  powdered  ice,  and  a  current  of  alcohol  cooled  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  through  the  test  tube  (by 
fitting  a  cork  with  two  tubes  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube) ;  this 
causes  a  solidification  of  some  of  the  water  surrounding  the  test 
tube,  and  the  cooling  is  continued  until  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ice  is  formed.  During  the  formation  of  the  ice  the  increase  of 
volume  causes  a  depression  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  and  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  mercury  along  the  graduated  tube. 
When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used  the  alcohol  is  removed  from 
the  test  tube,  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  attached  to  a  platinum  wire 
is  passed  to  the  bottom,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  introduced ; 
the  cylinder  being  kept  in  snow  or  powdered  ice.  When  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  capillary  tube  has  become  stationary 
its  position  is  noticed,  and  the  body  in  which  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  heat  is  dropped  into  the  test  tube  on  to 
the  cotton  wool,  which  thus  prevents  the  fracture  of  the  tube,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  remove  the  substance  more  readily.  The 
tube  is  then  closed  with  a  cork. 

As  the  apparatus  is  not  raised  in  temperature  by  the  opera- 
tion, there  is  no  fear  of  loss  of  heat  by  radiation ;  hence  one  great 
source  of  the  error  in  ordinary  calorimeters  is  removed.  The 
apparatus  is  also  more  delicate  than  any  other  hitherto  described, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  experiment : — ^A  piece  of  brass 
weighing  0*4  grm.,  heated  to  37^  and  plunged  into  20  grammes 
of  water  at  o*  C,  raised  the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  a  ther> 
mometer,  0*07®  C. ;  but  when  placed  in  the  calorimeter  the  mer- 
cury in  the  graduated  tube  was  drawn  back  to  the  extent  of 
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ao — ■     This  apparatus  promises  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  de- 
termination of  specific  heats  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

(^09)  On  the  Heat  evolved  during  Metallic  Precipitations. — 
On  the  other  hand^  it  must  be  stated  that  the  varied  and  careful 
experiments  of  Andrews  {Phil,  Trans.  1848^  P«  9O  upon  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  precipitation  of  several  metals  from  their  salts 
by  the  action  of  other  metals^  furnished  numerical  results  dififering 
from  those  calculated  by  Favre  and  Silbermann.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  Andrews^  the  corrections  required  are  not  in  all  cases 
completely  under  exact  experimental  control;  in  the  displace- 
ment of  copper  by  lead  the  correction  amounts  to  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  increment  of  heat^  but  in  other  instances  the  correction 
is  triflings  not  exceeding  one- fiftieth  of  the  amount  of  heat  evolved ; 
the  numbers  obtained  are  mutually  consistent.  An  additional  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  is  afforded  by  the  data  furnished 
in  two  different  series  of  experiments  upon  the  amount  of  heat 
obtained  during  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  zinc — the  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  both  sets  of  experiments  agreeing  very  closely 
with  each  other.  In  the  first  set  of  experiments  metallic  copper 
was  precipitated  from  a  strong  solution  of  its  sulphate  by  means 
of  zinc^  in  a  small  glass  vessel,  and  the  heat  estimated  by  the  rise 
of  temperature  experienced  by  the  water  of  a  calorimeter  in  which 
the  glass  vessel  was  contained :  in  the  second  series,  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  employed,  and  the  heat  was 
measured  by  the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  by  the  liquid 
itself.  The  mean  of  4  experiments  by  the  first  plan  gave  864  as 
the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved  by  the  precipitation  of  each 
gramme  of  copper  from  its  sulphate ;  whilst  the  mean  of  5  experi- 
ments upon  the  latter  method  was  868. 
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CUws  of  S«lt8  used,  and  Metals  «m- 

Name  or 

precipitated 

metaL 

Units  of  heat 
eroWed  by  precipi- 
tated metal. 

Name  of 

precipitating 

metal. 

Unite  of 
beat  for  I 
graminc 
of  preci- 
pitating 
metul. 

"  Fori 
gramme. 

Forx 

equiyalent 

0b8. 

Saltfl  of  Copper  by  Zinc    ... 
Salta  of  Copper  by  Iron     ... 
Salta  of  Copper  by  Lead    ... 
Sttlta  of  Silver  by  Zinc 
Salts  of  Silver  by  Copper  ... 
Salts  of  Lead  by  Zinc 
Salta  of  Mercury  by  Zinc  ... 
Salta  of  Platinum  by  Zinc... 

Copper 

Copper 

Copper 

Silver 

Silver 

Lead 

Mercury 

Platinum 

866 

268 
426 
161 
i8a 

27453 

4597$ 
17408 

18856 

33328 
88680 

Zinc 

Iron 

Lead 

Zinc 

Copper 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Zinc 

677 
82 

1420 

549 

585 

1034 

2750 
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The  foreg(HDg  are  the  QtiBibers  given  by  Andrews^  but  he 
has  purposely  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  deduce  from  them 
the  amount  of  heat  developed  during  the  indirect  oxidation  of  the 
metal  which  acts  as  the  precipitant. 

In  these  experiments  a  known  weight  of  finely-divided  adnCj 
iron^  lead^  or  copper^  as  the  case  might  require^  was  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  the  salt  to  be  decomposed ;  taking  care  that  the  metal 
employed  was  always  more  than  sufficient  completely  to  decom- 
pose the  salt  in  solution  :  the  rise  of  temperature  which  occurred 
was  noted  with  the  usual  precautions. 

Andrews  states^  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  during  the  mutual  action  of 
the  same  pair  of  metals  is  the  same,  when  an  equivalent  of  one 
metal^  A^  displaces  another  metalj  B^  from  any  of  its  salts^  what* 
ever  may  be  the  acid  of  the  salt  employed^  jnrovided  that  B  is  in 
the  same  state  of  oxidation  in  each  of  the  compounds  submitted 
to  experiment.     But  if  a  different  metal  be  employed  to  effect 
the  precipitation,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  different.     For 
instance^  whether  chloride^  or  sulphate,  or  acetate,  or  fbrmiate  of 
copper  be  predjntated  by  sdncj  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in 
each  case  for  every  equivalent  of  copper  is  sensibly  the  same,  vis., 
2745a.     Bui  if  iron  be  substituted  for  zinc  in  the  precipitation 
of  the  copper,  the  amount  of   heat  is  different,  viz.,   18736 ; 
though  iron   evolves  the  same   amount   of   heat,  whether  the 
sulphate  or  the  chloride  of  copper  be  employed.     The  principle, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  during  the  mutual  action  of 
the  same  pair  of  metals  is  always  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  salts  employed,  has  since  been 
assumed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  in  their  calculations.     U  the 
metals  be  arranged  in  a  list,  beginning  t^ith  those  which  emit 
the  largest  amount  of  heat  when  used  as  precipitants,  the  order 
in  which  they  will  stand  is  the  following — zinc,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
mercury,  silver,  and  platinum.     Now,  it  will  be  remarked  that 
this  is  exactly  in  the  electro-chemical  order  (261),  zinc  being  the 
most  electro-positive,  and  platinum  the  most  electro-negative. 
Another  interesting  point  of  connexion  between  the  thermal  and 
the  electrical  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  metals  is  to  be  ob-* 
served  in  the  fact,  that  the  nature  of  the  acid  contained  in  the 
salt  which  is  undergoing  decomposition  does  not  influence  either 
its  thermal  equivalent,  or  the  electro^motive  force  (260)  which  it 
exerts  when  employed  in  the  production  of  voltaic  action. 

The  following  remarkable  conclusion  was  deduced  by  Andrews 
from  these  experiments ; — K  three  metals.  A,  B,  and  C^  be  so 
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related  that  A  is  capable  of  displacing  B  and  C  from  their  com* 
binationsj  and  B  be  also  capable  of  displacing  C,  the  heat  developed 
by  the  substitution  of  A  for  G  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
developed  in  the  substitution  of  A  for  B,  together  with  that 
developed  in  the  substitution  of  B  for  C  : — 

Heat  Units. 
Thus  I  equivalent  of  lead  displaced  by  zinc  =  18856 
I  equivalent  of  copper  by  lead      •     .  =    8488 


1  equivalent  o£  copper  by  zinc 


.  =  ^7344 


The  experimental  number  for  copper  by  zinc  being  2745  z 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  electrical  relations 
bf  the  metals  (260) :  when  three  metals  such  as  platinum^  zinc, 
and  potassium  are  arranged  two  and  two  in  their  electrical  order, 
the  electro-motive  force  generated  between  tiie  two  extremes,  pla- 
tinum and  potassium,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive 
forces  of  the  pairs  platinum  and  zinc,  and  zinc  and  potassium. 

(210)  Calorific  Equivalents  of  the  Elements , — ^The  results 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bro- 
mine upon  various  elementary  bodies,  are  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table,  in  which  the  numbers  given  indicate  the  quantity 


Calorific  Equivalents  qf 

various  Elements 

(0  =  8). 

Elementa. 

« 

Obsenren. 

Ozjgen. 

Chlorine. 

Bromine. 

Iodine. 

Sulphor. 

Hydrogen 

F.S. 

34462 

33783 

•9322 

•-3606 

•2741 

Carbon  ... 

»f 

24240 

Salphar... 

n 

17760 

Phosphonu 

A. 

36072 

Potassium 

A. 

! 

104476 

Ditto     ... 
Sodium  ... 

F.S. 

*joo96o 
94847 

•90188 

•77268 

•45638 

Zine 

« 

A. 

)     42282 
)  •43451 

'50658 

40640 

36617 

Ditto     ... 

P.8. 

•50296 

•20940 

Iron 

A. 

i  -.33072 
J  •37S28 

32695 

33833 

8046 

Ditto     ... 

P.S. 

•49651 

•17753 

Tm 

A. 

33519 

31722 

Arsenic  ... 

n 

24992 

Antimony^ 

DnloDg. 

47000 

A. 30401 

Copper  ... 

*t 

!-a?^? 

30404 

Ditto      ... 

FA 

•29524 

•9133 
•9556 

Laad      ... 

n 

•27675 

•44730 
•34800 

•3280a 

♦23208 

Silver    .., 

» 

•6II3 

•25618 

•18651 

•5534 

of  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of  equivalent  quantities  of  oxygen^ 
chlorine^  iodine^  and  bromine^  with  each  element^  taking  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  the  number  of  grammes  of  water  at  o^  C.^ 
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which  would  be  raised  to  i®  C.  by  the  combustion  of  i  gramme  of 
hydrogen  in  oxygen.  In  this  case  the  numbers  for  the  different 
elements  are  all  calculated  from  their  equivalent  numbers,  not 
from  the  atomic  weights.  The  quantities  of  heat  thus  given  out 
are  termed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  the  calorific  equivalents  of 
the  different  elements. 

The  numbers  to  which  an  A.  is  prefixed  are  those  of  Andrews : 
F.  S.  indicate  those  of  Favre  and  Silbermann :  when  an  asterisk 
is  prefixed  to  any  number,  the  result  has  been  calculated  by  indirect 
methods,  upon  the  principle  already  explained  (402) : — 

From  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  Table  of  calorific  equi* 
valents,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  temperature  evolved  in  the  act 
of  combination  rises  highest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  chemical 
attraction  between  the  two  elements  is  the  strongest,  and  where 
the  compound  possesses  the  greatest  stability.  No  definite  quan- 
titative expression  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  evolution  of  heat 
during  combination,  can,  however,  be  deduced  from  these  numbers, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  disturbing  causes  when  bodies  are  com-« 
pared  in  the  solid  state. 

(211)  On  the  Heat  developed  during  the  Reaction  of  Adds 
upon  Bases, — ^A  careful  and  extensive  series  of.  experiments  upon 
the  heat  developed  during  the  saturation  of  dilute  solutions  of 
different  acids,  by  each  of  the  more  important  bases  with  which 
they  form  soluble  compounds,  was  published  by  Andrews  in  1841 
{Trans,  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  xix.  Part  II.,  p.  393).  In  these 
experiments  a  slight  excess  of  acid  was  purposely  employed ;  the 
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Heat  Units  evolved 

by  the  Combination  of 

I  Equivalent  oj 

ANDREWS. 

PAVKK 

Adds. 

Potftl- 

•iam. 

Sodinin. 

Barium. 

Ammo- 
nium. 

D68inm. 

Cal- 
dam. 

Zino. 

Load. 

Silrer. 

Pota^ 
dam. 

Sodiom. 

Sulphario  ... 
Sulpharous... 
Nitric 

15900 

15900 
14600 
14200 
14100 
14300 

•  •  • 

14200 
14000 
14400 
13800 
13900 
13200 
13200 
13400 

16200 

14000 
14000 

13900 
14700 

•  •  • 

14TOO 

•  •  • 

14600 
13800 

•  *• 

12900 
12900 
12900 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

14700 

•  *  ■ 

14700 
14700 

•  •  • 

13700 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

13900 

•  •  • 

12200 

12200 
12200 

•  ■  « 

11900 

•  •  • 

12400 
11900 

m  • 

11200 
11000 
11200 

18500 

... 
17700 

•  •  • 

17700 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

15700 
15500 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

15300 

■  •  • 

•  •« 

•  •• 

■  •« 

11800 

... 
10300 

■  ■  ■ 

10600 

•  •  » 

9800 

•  •• 

■  •• 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  ■  • 

8900 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

■  ■  ■ 

8100 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

«  •  • 

6900 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

■  •  • 
•  • 

16083 

•  •  • 

15510 
17766 

•  ■  • 

15656 
15510 
15698 

•  •• 

14156 

13973 
... 

13425 
13658 

... 

15810 

•  •• 

15283 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

15128 

15159 
15097 

•  •• 

13752 
13600 
13308 
12651 

i3>78 

Phosphoric... 

Arsenio  

Hydrochlorio 
Hydrobromio 
Hydriodic  ... 

Chromic 

Oxalic 

Acetic 

Formic   

Tartaric 

Citric 

Succinic     ... 
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bases^  where  it  was  possible,  being  in  a  state  of  solution.  When 
the  bases  are  in  the  insoluble  form^  the  heat  observed  is  of  course 
lower  than  that  due  to  the  chemical  action;  a  portion  being 
absorbed  in  the  passage  of  the  base  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
condition ;  but  although  the  quantity  of  heat  so  absorbed  is  un* 
known,  this  amount  is  constant  for  the  same  base,  and  therefore 
the  observed  results  obtained  for  the  combination  of  equal  weights 
of  this  base  with  different  acids  are  mutually  comparable.  A 
r6sum(  of  this  subject  is  given  by  the  same  author  in  a  '^  Report 
on  the  Heat  of  Combination/'  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
British  Association  for  1849,  p.  69.  From  these  experiments  it 
appears : — 

1.  ''  That  an  equivalent  of  the  same  base,  combined  with  dif- 
ferent acids,  produces  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat. 

2.  '^  An  equivalent  of  the  same  acid,  combined  with  different 
bases,  produces  different  amounts  of  heat. 

3.  '^  When  a  neutral  salt  is  converted  into  an  add  salt  by 
combining  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of  an  acid^  no  disengage- 
ment of  heat  occurs. 

4.  "  When  a  double  salt  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  neutral 
salts,  no  disengagement  of  heat  occurs. 

5.  '^When  a  neutral  salt  is  converted  into  a  basic  salt^ 
the  combination  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of 
heat. 

6.  "  When  one  and  the  same  base  displaces  another  from 
any  of  its  natural  combinations^  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed 


— 

the  undermentioned  Bases  with  1 

Equivalent  of  certain  Acids 

. 

AND  SILBERMANN. 

Ammo- 
nioin. 

iMtlimi. 

ohmu 

Zino. 

Han- 
gansM. 

Nickel 

Cobalt. 

Itod, 
ferroQS. 

Cad- 
miam. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

BQTer. 

•«• 

14690 

M440 

••* 

10455 

11075 

1 1931 

11780 

10871 

10140 

7710 

•  >• 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

153^ 

•  •  • 

13676 

■  •  • 

11840 

16943 

83«3 

10850 

•  *• 
10450 

9956 

••• 

•  •• 

8116 

■  •  • 

6400 

•  •* 

9140 

•  •  • 

6206 

••• 

*  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

13536 

•  •  • 

13110 

•  •  • 

•  •  fl 

•  •• 

8307 

•  •  • 

I  "35 

104  11 

10374 

•  •• 
9818 

•  •  fl 

8109 

•  •  • 

6416 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

■V* 

• 

•   •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 
•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 
•  ■  • 

•  a  « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
*•• 

11649 

•  •  fl 

•  •  • 

11170 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

7710 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

9981 

m  •  9 
•  •• 

9US 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

9171 

•  •  • 

8590 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

7546 

•  fl  • 

•  *• 

5«64 

«  ■  • 
■  •  • 
•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

>•  • 

»«  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  » 

... 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

••• 

■  •  ■ 

•  •  m 

•  ■• 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

>•• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

• 

*•• 

•• •                    ••• 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

•«  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 
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is  always  [nearljj  the  same,  irhateyer  the  acid  element  may 
be,"* 

The  resiiltB  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  lead  to  conduaions  sub- 
stantially similar^  though  the  absolute  quantities  of  heat  which  they 
obtained^  in  many  cases  diffisr  considerably  from  those  pablisbed 
by  Andrews.  The  table  which  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
two  preceding  pages  indicates  the  amount  of  heat  obtained  by  both 
observers  by  combining  i  equivalent  of  each  of  the  different 
bases  with  each  acid^  the  add  being  always  very  slightly  in 
excess. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  upon  tiiis  subject^  it 
appears  safest  to  state^  that  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  during 
the  act  of  combination  of  equivalent  quantities  of  different  acids 
with  a  given  base^  although  nearly  the  same^  is  not  rigidly  so. 
They  might  probably  be  arranged  in  isoihermic  groups^  as  follows^ 
— ^those  which  stand  first  evolving  most  heat : — 

Witk  X  Eqi  of  PoCaaL 
I.  Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  adds      •     •     .  15900 
a.  Oxalic,  nitric,  phosphoricj  arsenic,  hydro- 
chloric, hydriodic 

3.  Chromic,  formic,  acetic 14000 — 13800 

4.  Tartaric,  dtric,  succinic 13  200 

The  bases  also  differ  in  the  amounts  of  heat  which  they  emit 
in  combining  with  the  same  acid ;  but  as  only  a  very  few  of  the 
bases  are  soluble  in  water,  their  thermic  powers  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  so  simple  a  manner  as  those  of  the  adds.  Potash,  soda^ 
and  baryta  seem  to  be  nearly  isothermic,  whilst  ammonia  is 
deddedly  inferior  to  these  bases.  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  other 
insoluble  oxides  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  with  each  other^ 
until  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  absorbed  during  their  passage 
into  the  liquid  form  is  known. 


14600 — 14200 


*  Tbe  anthor  esanot  here  omit  acknowledgiBg  the  kindnfise  of  his  firie&d 
Dr.  Andrews,  who  has  furnished  him  with  a  table  of  his  experimental  results, 
reduced  from  the  paper  in  the  Transactions  qf  the  Soyal  Irish  Academy  to 
the  hydrogen  unit,  corrected  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  solutions  employed; 
this  correction  is  very  trifling  m  amount,  but  it  was  omitted,  as  stated,  in  the 
original  paper.  Dr.  Andrews  has  also  communicated  to  the  author  the  result  of 
an  unpublished  series  of  experiments  upon  this  subject,  which  were  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  difference  between  the  condusiona 
arrived  at  by  the  French  chemists,  and  those  formerly  published  by  the  Professor 
of  Belfast.  The  general  result  of  these  new  experiments,  which  were  performed 
with  thermometers  of  greater  sensitiveness  than  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
with  additional  precautions  to  avoid  error,  oonfirms  the  conclusions  previously 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Andrews. 
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(212)  Estimate  of  Heat  absorbed  during  Solution  of  Salts. — 
During  the  solution  of  saline  bodies  in  water,  heat  is  generally 
absorbed ;  but  in  a  few  instances  where  anhydrous  salts  are  dis- 
solved^ as  in  the  case  of  the  chlorides  of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper, 
an  evolution  of  heat  occurs,  owing  to  the  preliminary  formation 
of  a  solid  hydrate.  The  following  are  experimental  data  furnished 
by  Favre  and  Silbermann  upon  this  point : — 

Heat  Absorbed  during  the  Solution  of  Salts. 


EqniTt 
wdghtt. 

HeatimlU 

Heatabflorbed 

Niiiif  of  Salt 

I 

tbfoibedl^i 

bj  X  eqt  in 

gnunmo. 

grammes. 

Potassic    sulphate  ... 

1          ... 

87X3 

35*3 

6143 

Sodio              „ 

•  •• 

77X3 

49-1 

6973 

Amfnoniam   „        ... 

•  •  . 

66X3 

ii'i 

1465 

Zineio           «»        .•• 

•  •* 

80-5  X  3 

14-8 

2383 

FerrouB         „ 

•  .. 

76X3 

I3'I 

1839 

Potash-alam 

•«. 

358-5 

33- 1 

5991 

Ammonia-alum 

»*< 

«•« 

«3r5 

19*0 

451a 

Hydro-potassic  sulphate . . . 

•  •« 

1360 

25-6 

3481 

Potassic    chloride  ... 

•  • « 

... 

74*5 

5i'9 

3866 

DOdlC                     yy             ••• 

•  •a 

1          ... 

58-5 

8-9 

530 

Ammonium  ^ 

•  •• 

... 

53*5 

^51 

3483 

Calcic            ,, 

.*  4 

... 

555 

15*5 

860 

Strontio         n 

.  •  < 

.  «  • 

793 

249 
i6'9 

37-8 

1973 

Baric             „ 
Potassic  hromide     ... 

•  •  • 
... 

104*0 
119 

1757 

4J98 
4847 

Potassic  iodide 

•  •1 

>          «  «  . 

166 

39*3 

Potaseic    nitrate     ... 

•  •< 

t          ••« 

lOI 

705 

7131 

Sodio            I, 

»• 

•          ... 

85 

45'5 

3867 

Ammonium  ,,         ... 

.  . 

B               •  .  . 

80 

^5'9 

5272 

Calde           „ 

•  • 

>                •  •  . 

... 

83 

37-1 

3333 

Strontic        » 

•• 

i                .  *  ■ 

105-7 

41-3 

4355 

Plumhio       n 

.  . 

•                •.  • 

165-6 

14-9 

3467 

Argentic      „ 

•  •1 

>                ... 

170 

311 

5287 

(213)  Heat  evolved  during  the  Solution  of  Gases. — ^During  the 
solution  of  gaseous  acids  and  bases  in  water,  a  considerable  evolu- 
tion of  heat  takes  place,  which  has  been  estimated  by  Favre  and 
Silbermann  in  the  following  instances : — 


KaneofOai. 

Formula. 

Atomie 
welghU. 

Heatontti 

fnm  X 

gramme. 

Hesknolta 

from  I  eqt  in 

grammes. 

Sulnhurous  anhydride  ... 

Hyarochloric  acid 

Hy  drobromic  acid 

Hy  driodic  acid       

Ammonta       ...     

••* 
... 
».. 

••. 

•*• 

JSO, 
HCl 
HBr 

HI 
H,N 

32X3 

138 

»7 

I30'4 
449-6 

a35'6 
1477 
5H-3 

7705 
16410 

8738 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MAGNETISM    AND   ELECTRICITY. 

I.  Magnetism, — ^11.  Static  Electricity. — III.  Dynamic  or  Voltaic 
Electricity. — IV.  Electro-Magnetism — ^V.  Magneto-Electric 
city. — VI.  ThermO'Electricity. — ^VII.  Animal  Electricity. — 
VIII.  Diamagnetism, 

(214)  The  forces  of  magnetism  and  electricity  are  now  found 
to  be  so  intimately  related^  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  study  the 
operations  of  either  separately. 

The  power  of  the  loadstone  to  attract  small  pieces  of  iron  was 
recognized  as  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  for  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era;   and  the   'pointing'  of  the  magnetic 
needle  north  and  souths  was  early  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  by  the  Chinese ;  but  it  was  not  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  European  nations  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  property  of  temporarily  attracting  light  objects^  which 
amber  acquires  when  rubbed^  was  also  familiar  to  the  Grecian 
philosophers ;  but  it  was  not  tUl  about  260  years  ago  that  Gilbert 
laid  the  foundation  of  electrical  science^  and  that  Otto  de  Guericke 
and  Hauksbee  contrived  the  first  electrical  machines.     Nautical 
men^  likewise^  had  often  observed  that  after  a  ship  had  experienced 
a  stroke  of  lightnings  the  compass  was  deranged  or  its  poles  were 
reversed;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  18 19  that  the  true  con- 
nexion between  electricity  and  magnetism  was  pointed  out  by 
Oersted^  when  he  published  his  memorable  discovery^  that  a  mag-« 
netic  needle^  if  suspended  freely  at  its  centre^  would  place  itself  at 
right  angles  to  a  wire  which  was  transmitting  an  electric  current. 
After  the  publication  of  Oersted's  discovery,  the  means  of  obtain^ 
ing  powerful  temporary  magnets  by  transmitting  electrical  cur- 
rents through  wires  coiled  round  masses  of  soft  iron,  or  in  other 
words,  the  methods  of  preparing  electro-magnets,  were  speedily 
devised ;  and  thus  the  dependence  of  magnetism  on  electricity  in 
motion  was  shown :  whilst  in  183 1  the  completion  of  this  chain  of 
discovery  was  effected  by  Faraday,  who  announced  that  a  current 
of  electricity  might  be  obtained  in  a  closed  conducting  wire  from 
the  magnet,  by  moving  it  across  the  line  of  the  conductor. 

In  its  chemical  bearings,  particular  importance  is  attached  to 
Volta's  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Davy,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
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alkalies  and  of  the  e&rtha,  and  effected  a  complete  change  in  the 
aspect  of  chemical  science.  In  later  years,  the  applications  of  the 
voltaic  battery  to  the  chemical  arts  of  gilding,  silvering,  zincing, 
&£.,  have  rendered  it  an  instrument  of  great  importance  in  the 
industrial  arts, 

^  L  Maonetish. 

(315)  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject 
of  mag:neti8m,  but  a  few  remarks  upon  the  more  important  pecu- 
liarities of  this  force  will  materially  aid  in  fixing  upon  the  mind 
clear  ideas  of  polarity  and  polar  action. 

Electricity  is,  like  magnetism,  a  polar  force,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  chemical  attraction  also  fall  into  the  class  of  polar  actions. 

The  most  obvious  character  of  magnetism  is  seen  iu  the  power 
of  attracting  masses  of  iron,  which  is  displayed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  magnetized  bodies.  This  power  of  attracting  iron  was 
first  observed  by  the  ancients  in  an  iron  ore  obtained  from  Mag- 
nesia, in  Asia  Minor ;  hence  the  property  was  termed  magneiiam, 
and  when  in  more  recent  times  its  directive  property  was  observed, 
the  mineral  itself  was  named  the  lead-tione  or  loadstone.  A  steel 
bar  if  rubbed  in  one  direction  with  the  loadstone  acquires  similar 
properties;  when  poised  horizontally,  as  may  be  done  by  supporting 
it  upon  a  point,  such  a  bar  will  take  up  a  fixed  position  with  regard 
to  the  poles  of  the  earth  j  in  this  country  it  will  point  nearly  north 
and  south.  The  end  of  a  m^netic  bar  which  points  towards  the 
north  is  distinguished  by  a  mark,  and  is  hence  often  termed  the 
marked  end  of  the  magnet.  This  peculiarity  in  the  magnet  of 
taking  a  fixed  direction,  renders  it  invaluable  to  the  navigator. 
A  magnetized  needle  attached  to  a  card  marked  with  the  cardinal 
points,  and  properly  poised,  constitutes  the  manner's  compass. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  laid  over  a  magnetized  steel  bar,  and 
iron  filings  be  evenly  sifted  upon  the  paper,  it  will  be  found,  on 
gently  tapping  the  paper,  that  the  particles  of  iron  accumulate 
in  two  groups,  one  around  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  bar  as  a  centre,  and  "**  ^  ^' 
that  &om    these  points  the  filings 
arrange  themselves  in  curved  lines, 
somewhat  resembling   those    shown 
in  fig.  160,  extending  &om  one  end 
of  the  bar  to  the  other.     This  ex- 
periment shows  that  the  attractive 

forces  are  concentrated  near  the  two  extremities  of  such  a 
bar.     A  soft  iron   wire  freely   suspended   at   its    centre,    in   a 
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horizontal  direction,  urill  he  attracted  indifferently  at  both  ends 
by  either  end  of  the  magnetic  bar;    but  if  a  second  magnetic 
bar  be  poised  in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  wire,  it  will  be 
found  that  one    end   of  this  bar  will  be  attracted  when  the 
magnet  is  brought  near  it  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  same  end 
will  be  repelled  if  the  opposite  end  of  the  magnet  be  presented  to 
it.     Further  examination  shows,  that  this  repulsion  takes  place 
when  the  ends  presented  to  each  other  are  those  which  would 
naturally  point  in  the  same  direction ;  two  north  ends  repel  each 
other,  and  similar  repulsion  ensues  when  two  south  ends   are 
presented  to  each  other;    whereas,  if  the  extremities  presented 
naturally  point  in  opposite  directions,  attraction  ensues  between 
them :  the  north  end  of  one  bar  attracts  the  south  end  of  the 
other.     Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  magnetism, 
endowed  with  qualities  analogous,  but  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  two  magnetic  forces  are   always  developed  simultaneously, 
are  always  equal  in  amount,  but  are  opposite  in  their  tendencies ; 
and  tiius  are  capable  of  exactly  neutralizing  each  other.    They  ac* 
cumulate  at  opposite  ends  of  the  bar.    These  ends  are  termed  the 
poles  of  the  magnet.    Forces  which  exhibit  this  combination  of  two 
equal  powers  acting  in  opposite  directions,  are  termed  polar  forces. 
(216)  Magnetic  Induction. — ^Magnetism  acts  through  consider- 
able intervals  of  non-magnetic  matter  upon  bodies  such  as  iron, 
which  are  susceptible  of  magnetism,  and  it  produces  a  temporary 
development  of  magnetism  in  such  magnetizable  substances.     A 
piece  of  soft  iron  brought  near  to  a  magnet  immediately  assumes 
^       ^         the  magnetic  state.     This  influence  of  the  magnet 
operating  at  a  distance  is  termed  magnetic  indMC- 
tion,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  action  that 
the  iron  is  attracted.     If  the  north  end,  n,  of  a 
magnet,  l  (fig.  161),  be  presented  to  a  piece  of 
soft  iron,  the  latter  becomes  a  magnet  with  its 
poles  similarly  arranged ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soft 
iron  acquires  in  the  extremity,  s,  presented  to  the 
permanent  magnet,  magnetism    of  the    opposite 
kind  to   that  of  the  end,  n,   of  the  magnet,  l, 
which  it  is  made  to  approach.     The  soft  iron  will 
now  attract  other  pieces  of  iron,  s  n,  s  n,  and  they 
in  turn  will  act  upon  others,  by  a  continuation  of 
the  inductive  force.      On  gradually  removing   the  permanent 
magnet,  the  effects  diminish   as  the  distance  increases,  and  at 
length  disappear  altogether.     This  diminution  in  the  effect  takes 
place  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
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Fig.  163. 


distance  from  the  magnetic  pole^  but  the  exact  law  has  not  as 
yet  been  ascertained.  The  polar  character  of  magnetic  induction 
may  be  seen  by  suspending  two  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire  j,^^  ^^^ 
over  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet^  s  (fig.  162);  the 
lower  ends  of  the  wires,  n,  n,  repel  each  other,  but  are 
both  drawn  towards  the  magnet,  and  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, 8,  8,  also  repel  each  other.  It  is  this  mutual  re- 
pulsion of  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  pieces  of  iron 
which  causes  the  iron  filings  (fig.  160)  to  distribute 
themselves  in  curves  around  the  magnet;  for  in  this 
experiment  each  particle  of  iron  becomes  for  the  time 
a  magnet  with  opposite  poles.  It  is  likewise  in  con- 
sequence of  this  polarity  that  a  number  of  pieces  of 
fine  iron  wire  under  induction  form  a  continuous  chain. 
A  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  on  a  magnet  of  equal  dimensions 
neutralizes  its  action  for  the  time ;  by  connecting  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  magnet,  it  diverts  the  induction  from  surrounding 
bodies,  and  concentrates  it  upon  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
induction  is  much  strengthened  if  the  mag- 
netic circle  be  completed,  as  in  fig.  163,  by 
uniting  the  pieces  of  iron  suspended  from  either 
pole  by  the  connecting  piece,  a  b.  This  induc- 
tion is  maintained  across  the  greater  number 
of  bodies,  such  as  atmospheric  air,  glass,  wood, 
and  the  metals.  It  is,  however,  modified  by 
the  interposition  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel, 
which  are  themselves  powerfully  susceptible  of 
magnetism. 

Magnetic  induction  differs  essentially  from 
electric  induction  (228)  in  this  particular — viz., 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  insulate  either  kind 
of  magnetism  from  the  other.  For  instance,  if  one  end  of  the 
two  united  pieces  of  iron,  8  n,  8  n  (fig.  163),  exhibit  the  pro- 
perties of  a  north  magnetic  pole,  the  other  end  will  exhibit 
those  of  a  south  magnetic  pole ;  but  if  the  two  pieces  of  iron, 
whilst  still  under  the  influence  of  induction,  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and  then  the  magnet  be  withdrawn,  both  pieces  of 
iron  will  have  lost  their  magnetism.  Again,  if  a  magnet  be 
broken  in  the  middle,  it  will 
not  be  separated  into  one  ^'®'  ^^^' 

piece  with  a  north  and  another  ^ 

with  a  south  pole ;  each  frag- 
ment will  still  possess  two  poles,  turned  in  the  same  direction  as 
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those  of  the  origiual  bar  (fig.  164) ;  and  each  fragment  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  smaller  frag- 
ments^ each  of  which  will  still  possess  a  north  and  a  south  pole. 

These  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  a 
magnet  consists  of  a  collection  of  particles,  each  of  which  is 
magnetic  and  endued  with  both  kinds  of  magnetism.  In  the 
unmagnetized  condition  of  the  bar,  these  forces  are  mutually 
combined,  and  exactly  neutralize  each  other :  but  when  the  mass 
becomes  magnetized,  the  two  forces  are  separated  fiK>m  each  other, 
though  without  quitting  the  particle  with  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally associated.  The  two  halves  of  each  particle  assume  an 
opposite  magnetic  condition.  All  the  north  poles  are  disposed 
in  one  direction ;  whilst  all  the  south  poles  are  disposed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Each  particle  thus  acquires  a  polar  condition, 
and  adds  its  inductive  force  to  that  of  all  the  others :  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  opposite  powers 
become  accumulated  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  bar.     If 

in  fig.  16 1:  the  small  circles  be  taken 

'    ^' ^      to  represent  the  ultimate  magnetic 

particles,    the   portions   in    shadow 
would  indicate  the  distribution  of 
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south  magnetism,  while  the  unshaded 
half  of  the  particles  would  show  the  distribution  of  magnetism  of 
the  opposite  kind.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
a  magnet  whilst  producing  induction  loses  none  of  its  force,  but 
on  the  contrary  suffers  temporary  increase  of  power,  owing  to  the 
reaction  of  the  induced  magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  upon  it. 

(217)  Preparation  of  Magnets, — Pure  soft  iron  loses  its  mag- 
netism as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  firom  the  inductive  influence; 
but  the  presence  of  certain  foreign  bodies  in  combination  with  the 
iron,  particularly  of  oxygen,  as  in  the  natural  loadstone,  and  of 
carbon,  as  in  steel,  enables  the  body  to  retain  the  magnetic  power 
permanently.  Hardened  steel  is  always  the  material  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  permanent  magnets :  it  is  not  susceptible  of  so 
intense  a  degree  of  magnetization  as  soft  iron,  but  when  induction 
has  once  been  produced  within  it,  the  effect  is  retained  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  The  development  of  this  power  in  steel 
is  much  facilitated  by  friction ;  and  the  amount  of  force  developed 
by  this  means  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  direction  in  which 
the  friction  is  performed.  A  simple  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar 
cx>nsists  in  placing  the  bar  on  its  side  and  bringing  down  upon 
one  of  its  extremities  either  of  the  ends  of  a  bar  mas:net.  If  the 
north  end  be  brought  down  on  the  steel  bar,  it  must  be  drawn 
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slowly  along  towards  that  extremity  of  the  bar  which  it  is  intended 
shall  possess  south  magnetic  force :  this  operation  must  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  in  the  same  direction.  A 
more  effectual  plan  is  to  bring  down  upon  the 
centre  of  the  bar  the  two  ends  of  a  powerful 
horseshoe  magnet,  as  represented  in  fig.  i66 ; 
the  south  pole  being  directed  towards  the  end 
of  the  bar  that  is  intended  to  possess  the 
northern  polarity^  and  tdce  versd.  It  is  then 
moved  along  the  surface  from  the  centre^  alternately  towards 
either  extremity^  taking  care  not  to  carry  the  hprseshoe  beyond 
the  extremities  of  the  bar^  and  io  withdraw  the  horseshoe  from  the 
bar  when  at  its  centre,  c.  The  bar  is  then  turned  over  and  the 
process  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  but  in  the  same  direction, 
for  an  equal  number  of  times.  When  two  bars  are  to  be  mag- 
netized, they  may  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  ex- 
tremities being  connected  by  pieces  of  soft  iron.  Both  the 
poles  of  the  horseshoe  are  brought  down  upon  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  steel  bars,  and  it  is  carried  round  the  parallelogram  always 
in  the  same  direction,  taking  care,  as  before,  to  withdraw  it  when 
over  the  centre  of  one  of  the  bars.  In  the  last  arrangement,  the 
induction  of  one  bar  acts  upon  and  exalts  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetism  excited  in  the  other.  For  this  reason,  the  opposite 
poles  of  magnets,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  connected  by  pieces 
of  soft  iron,  so  that  the  continued  induction  shall  maintain  the 
force  of  each. 

In  the  act  of  magnetization,  the  horseshoe  loses  nothing  of 
its  power ;  but  the  north  and  south  magnetism,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  every  particle  of  steel  and  iron,  and  which  in  the 
unmagnetized  condition  are  so  combined  as  exactly  to  neutralize 
each  other,  appear  from  the  effect  of  the  induction  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  to  be  permanently  disturbed  in  their  equili- 
brium in  the  newly-magnetized  bars.  The  more  intense  the  power 
of  the  horseshoe,  the  greater  is  this  disturbance,  and  the  more 
powerful  are  the  magnets  which  are  produced. 

By  uniting  together  several  bar  magnets,  taking  care  that  the 
corresponding  poles  of  each  are  in  the  same  direction,  magnetic 
batttri  ts  of  great  power  may  be  obtained.  The  magnets  should 
be  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength ;  because  if  one 
of  the  bars  be  weaker  than  the  others,  it  materially  diminishes  the 
power  of  the  whole,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bar  of  soft 
iron  would  do,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  the  bar  magnet  is  often  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
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horseshoe,  so  that  the  inductiye  and  attractiye  power  of  both 
poles  may  be  simultaneously  exerted  on  the  same  piece  of  iron ; 
the  effect  is  in  this  manner  much  increased,  and  the  weight  sus- 
tained by  the  two  poles  united  is  much  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  two  weights  which  would  be  supported  by  each  pole  separately. 
For  this  reason,  the  soft  iron  armatures  n,  s,  of  a  loadstone  (fig.i6r) 
add  greatly  to  its  power,  and  by  facilitating  the  application  of  the 
keeper y  or  piece  of  soft  iron  which  connects  the  two  poles  when 
not  in  use,  prevent  the  loss  of  tlie  magnetic  power. 

(218)  Influence  of  Mokcular  Motions  on  Magnetism. — It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  the  friction  of  a  steel  bar,  whilst  under  in- 
duction, facilitates  its  magnetization.  The  same  effect  is  occasioned 
by  percussion  of  the  bar,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  producing 
yibration  in  it  whilst  it  is  under  magnetic  induction.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  bar  has  been  fully  magnetized,  its  force  is  re- 
duced by  the  application  of  a  sudden  blow ;  even  the  simple  act 
of  scratching  the  surface  with  sand-paper,  or  with  a  file,  may 
seriously  impair  the  power  of  a  good  magnet. 

The  influence  of  heat  on  magnetism  is  remarkable.  If  a  steel 
bar  be  ignited  and  placed  under  induction,  and  whilst  still  in 
this  condition  it  be  suddenly  quenched,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
powerfully  magnetic.  Again,  if  a  steel  magnet  be  ignited^  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  all  its  acquired  magnetism  will  have  dis- 
appeared. Elevation  of  temperature>  therefore,  evidently  favours 
the  transfer  of  magnetic  polarity  within  its  particles.  Further,  if 
the  temperature  of  a  piece  of  iron  be  raised  to  redness,  about  980*^ 
(527®  C),  it  will  become  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  though  on  again  cooling  it  will  be  as  active  as  before.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  upon  cobalt  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
copper.''^  Nickel,  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  loses  its  action 
upon  the  magnet,  as  at  600°  (316®  C.)  it  exerts  scarcely  any 
attractive  effect  on  the  needle.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature upon  a  magnetic  bar,  that  at  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
the  diminution  of  its  power  is  perceptible  by  the  rudest  tests.  If 
the  temperature  do  not  exceed  the  boiling-point  of  water,  the 
magnet  regains  its  force  on  cooling.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
cooling  a  magnet  artificially,  its  power  is  for  the  time  exalted. 

(219)  Measurement  of  Magnetic  Intensity  of  a  Bar. — ^Thc 


*  Faraday  has,  however,  shown  that  in  the  case  of  cohalt  its  magnetic  power 
increases  as  the  temperature  riAes  until  it  reaches  about  320^  (150°  C),  beyond 
which  it  slowly  diminishes,  and  at  length  becomes  nearly  evanescent  (Pkil. 
Trans.  i8j6,  179.) 
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simplest  method  of  ascertaining  tlie  intensity  of  the  power  of  a 
magnet,  consists  in  attaching  to  its  armature  a  scale-pan,  and 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  weight  which  it  will  support  j  but  it 
is  obvious  that  this  plan  is  not  susceptible  of  aay  high  degree  of 
accuracy  ;  it  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  quite  inapplicable.  A 
still  easier,  and  more  generally  useful,  because  far  more  accurate, 
method,  consista  in  suspending  the  magnet  horizontally  at  its 
centre,  by  means  of  a  few  fibres  of  silk,  and  allowing  it  to  take  a 
fixed  direction  under  the  influence  of  a  standard  bar  magnet, 
sufiBciently  long  to  act  by  a  single  pok  only  apon  the  magnet 
under  experiment :  it  is  then  displaced  &om  its  position  of  equili* 
hrium,  and  the  number  of  oscillations  which  it  describes  in  a  given 
time  is  counted.  The  relative  intensity  of  the  power  of  two  or 
more  bars,  which  may  thus  be  compared,  is  proportionate  to  the 
square  of  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  equal  intervals  of 
time,  when  the  two  bars  are  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
standard  magnet.  For  estimating  low  degrees  of  power,  the 
torsion  of  a  glass  thread,  as  employed  in  Coulomb's  electrometer 
(226],  may  be  used.  The  mutual  action  of  two  magnets  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  their  acting  poles. 
(320)  MagnetUm  of  the  Earth — The  Dip. — The  remarkable 
fact  of  the  pointing  of  the  needle  towards  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth  has  been  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  globe  of  the 
earth  itself  is  a  magnet,  the  poles  of  which  are  situated  nearly  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  k£  rotation; 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth's 
north  pole  being  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  unmarked 
end  of  the  magnet.  If  a  small 
magnetized  needle,  a  ti,  be 
freely  suspended  horizontally 
by  a  thread  over  the  equator 
of  a  sphere  (Sg.  167)  9  or  10 
inches  (about  35  centimetres] 
in  diameter,  in  the  axis  of 
which  a  small  magnetic  bar,  n  s,  at  right  angles  to  the  point 
of  suspension  of  the  globe,  is  placed,  the  needle  will,  when 
the  magnetic  bar  is  horizontal,  as  in  No.  i,  assume  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  bar,  and  will  point  towards  n  and  s,  pre- 
serving its  horizontal  position ;  for  it  is  equally  attracted  by  the 
north  and  south  polarities  of  the  bar ;  but  if  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  magnetic  bar  be  made  gradually  to  approach  the  needle  as  at 
3,  that  end  of  the  needle  which  previously  pointed  towards  this 
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pole  will  begin  to  incline  downwards^  or  to  dip^  nntil  when  the 
end  8  of  the  bar  is  exactly  under  the  point  n  of  the  needle^  the 
direction  of  the  needle  will  become  vertical.  On  bringing  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bar  towards  the  needle,  like  results  may  be 
obtained  with  the  other  end  of  the  needle.  Similar  phenomena 
are  also  exhibited  when  a  magnetic  needle,  poised  horizontally  at 
the  equator  of  the  earthy  is  carried  towards  either  of  its  poles. 
A  needle,  therefore,  which  when  unmagnetized  is  so  poised  as  to 
assume  a  horizontal  position,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  appears 
to  become  heavier  at  its  marked  end  by  the  process  of  magneti- 
zation. An  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  angular  amount 
of  this  incttnatian  can  be  accuratdy  observed,  is  called  a  dippings 
needle. 

(22i)  Declination  or  Variation. — In  each  hemisphere  there  is 
a  single  point  at  which  the  dipping-needle  stands  vertically,  i.e,, 
where  the  dip  is  90^.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  this  point  is 
situated  in  about  96°  40^  W.  Ion.  and  70°  14'  N.  lat ;  the  point 
where  it  would  be  vertical  in  the  southern  hemisphere  being 
nearly  in  73^  S.  lat.  and  130^  E.  Ion.  The  line  of  no  dip  does 
not  correspond  to  the  earth^s  equator ;  it  forms  an  irregular  curve 
inclined  to  it  at  about  12^,  and  crossing  it  in  four  places.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  system  of  the  earth  is  much 
more  complicated  than  is  represented  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
Instead  of  being  single,  it  appears  to  be  double,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Halley,  and  in  neither  of  these  two  systems  does  the  mag- 
netic axis  coincide  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth.  Con- 
sequently in  most  places  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  true 
geographical  north.  At  the  present  time  the  needle  in  London 
points  rather  more  than  20°  west  of  north.  This  deviation  from 
the  true  north  is  termed  the  variation  or  declination  of  the  needle. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  are  four  lines  of  no  declina- 
tion ;  two  of  which  may  be  considered  to  pass  through  the  point 
of  90^  of  dip,  and  two  others  which  do  not  pass  through  this  point. 
These  four  lines  of  no  declination  have  reference  to  a  double 
magnetic  system  of  which  the  two  points  of  maximum  force  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  are  resultants ;  and  these  points  were 
called  by  Halley  magnetic  poles.  They  do  not  correspond  to 
either  of  the  points  of  90^  of  dip,  which  have  also  been  called 
magnetic  poles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle 
is  not  constant  at  the  same  spot.  In  the  year  1657,  the  needle 
pointed  due  north  at  London.  It  then  gradually  assumed  a  decli- 
nation to  the  west^  which  continued  to  increase  until  about  the 
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year  1840,  at  which  time  the  variation  to  the  west,  in  London,  was 
nearly  25°;  since  this  period  it  has  been  gradually  returning 
towards  the  east,  and  on  January  i,  1867,  it  was  %o^  52'  W.  at 
Kew.  The  rate  of  its  motion  differs  in  different  parts  of  its  pro- 
gress, becoming  slower  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  retrogression  : 
at  present  it  is  about  8'  annually.  Independently  of  these  gradual 
and  progressive  changes,  the  variation  is  subject  to  diurnal  move- 
ments of  very  small  amount :  north  of  the  magnetic  equator  in 
England  and  the  middle  latitudes,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
moves  slowly  eastward  in  the  forenoon,  attainizig  its  maximum 
between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  a.m.,  and  returns  to  its  mean 
position  at  about  ten  in  the  evening.  Connected  with  these 
alterations  are  corresponding  variations  in  the  dip,  which  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  observed  in  London  to  diminish 
annually  about  %''6.  From  observations  made  at  the  Kew  Ob- 
servatory, the  dip  in  January,  1867,  was  68^  5'. 

(222)  Variatum  in  the  InienHty  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism, — 
The  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  also  found  to  vary  at 
different  points  of  the  surface,  but  the  law  of  its  increase  has  not 
been  clearly  determined :  the  line  of  minimum  intensity,  or  mag- 
netic  equator,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
geographical  equator,  but  does  not  coincide  either  with  this  or 
with  the  line  of  no  dip  :  it  forms  an  irregular  curve  cutting  both 
of  these  lines.'  The  points  of  greatest  intensity,  moreover,  do  not 
coincide  with  those  at  which  the  dipping-needle  is  vertical.  The 
highest  degree  of  intensity  that  has  been  actually  measured  is 
2*052,  the  lowest  o'7o6.*  Both  the  maximum  and  minimum 
here  mentioned  are  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  globe  be  divided  by  a  plane  passing  through  the 
meridians  of  100*^  and  260^,  the  western  hemisphere,  comprising 
America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  presents  a  higher  intensity  than 
the  eastern ;  but  the  charge  of  the  northern  and  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  equal.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  are  two 
points  of  maximum  intensity,  the  most  powerful  being  in  North 
America,  and  determined  by  Lefroy,  in  1843-44,  to  be  situated  in 
52^  19' N.  lat.  92^  W.  Ion.,  the  intensity  being  i"88.  The  weaker 
maximum  was  found  by   Hansteen  in   1828-29  in   Siberia,  in 


*  The  unit  of  intensity  used  in  the  text  is  that  proposed  by  Humboldt, 
derived  from  the  valae  of  a  particular  magnet  which  he  employed ;  but  in  the 
later  magnetic  observations  the  unit  of  intensity  employed  has  been  that 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Society,  viz. :  a  second  of  time,  a  foot  of  space,  and 
a  grain  of  mass.  The  magnetic  intensity  upon  this  scale  at  London  is  at  present 
(January,  1867)  1030 1. 
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1 20°  £.  Ion.  with  an  intensity  of  176.  Sir  James  Boss,  in 
1842-43,  found  the  principal  maximum  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
in  about  the  meridian  of  134^  E.  and  a  few  degrees  North  of  the 
Antarctic  circle,  whilst  the  weaker  maximum  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  according  to  Sabine,  is  about  130^  W.  The  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  force  at  London  is  now  1*372. 

The  intensity  of  the  earth^s  magnetism,  like  the  variation  and 
the  dip,  is  found  to  suffer  periodical  changes.  Besides  these 
regular  yariations  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  other  irregular 
variations  have  been  observed.  These  have  been  termed  magnetic 
storms :  they  are  indicated  by  sudden  and  considerable  distur- 
bances of  the  magnetic  instruments,  of  short  duration,  which  are 
produced  by  some  widely  acting  causes,  as  these  disturbances  have 
been  noticed  simultaneously  at  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  extreme  cases,  the  diminution  of  the  magnetic  inten- 
sity during  the  ^  storms'  has  amounted  to  a  large  proportion  of  its 
total  force.  Sabine  considers  that  these  magnetic  storms  are  con- 
nected with  changes  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  are  indicated 
by  variations  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  spots  upon  the  sun's 
disk ;  their  epochs  of  maximum  recurring  at  decennial  intervals, 
with  epochs  of  minimum  intensity  occurring  midway  between  each 
maximum.  These  intervals  coincide  with  the  decennial  epochs  of 
maximum  and  minimum  of  the  solar  spots  observed  by  Schwabe.^ 

Since,  then,  the  earth  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  immense 
magnet  of  small  intensity,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  magnetic  induction  should  arise  from 
its  influence.  Such  effects  are  indeed  continually  observed.  If 
a  soft  iron  bar  be  placed  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  it  acquires  tem- 
porary magnetic  properties,  the  lower  extremity  acting  as  the 
marked  pole  of  a  magnet  upon  a  magnetized  needle,  while  the 
upper  extremity  acts  as  the  immarked  pole.  By  reversing  the 
position  of  the  bar,  the  end  which  is  now  the  lower  will  still 
possess  the  magnetism  of  the  marked  pole.  A  bar  of  steel,  such 
as  the  poker  or  tongs,  which  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  (a  line 
in  this  latitude  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  dip),  is  fix>m  this 
cause  frequently  found  to  be  permanently,  though  weakly,  mag- 
netic.    It  is  to  the  same  cause  operating  through  the  lapse  of 


*  A  singolar  oorroboration  of  this  theory  is  afforded  by  an  obaervatioii  of 
Mr.  Carrington,  who  was  watching  a  large  spot  on  the  sun  on  ist  September, 
1859:  suddenly,  at  ii^-  20'  ▲.]£.,  a  bright  spot  was  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
dark  one;  this  appearance  lasted  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  a  corresponding 
disturbance  in  time  and  duration  was  indicated  by  the  self-registering  magneto- 
meters at  Kew. 
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ages,  in  the  same  direction^  upon  the  loadstone^  that  its  polarity 
is  to  be  ascribed. 

If  a  steel  bar  be  made  to  vibrate  while  placed  in  the  line  of  the 
dip^  as  by  giving  it  a  smart  blow^  it  is  magnetized  still  more  power- 
fully, and  this  effect  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the  inductive 
influence  of  other  masses  of  iron  placed  in  contact  with  it.  For 
instance^  by  allowing  a  steel  bar,  supported  in  the  line  of  the  dip^ 
to  rest  upon  an  anvil,  and  striking  it  strongly  with  a  hammer,  it 
becomes  decidedly  magnetized.  All  permanent  magnetism  may, 
however,  again  be  removed  from  it  by  placing  it  across  the  line 
of  dip,  and  striking  it  two  or  three  blows  as  before. 

Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  the  only  substances  which  are 
powerfully  magnetizable ;  but  a  susceptibility  to  magnetism  in  a 
much  feebler  degree  has,  by  the  researches  of  Faraday  and  others 
(3^3) >  been  proved  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  other  bodies.  Sefore 
describing  the  method  in  which  these  experiments  were  conducted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  leading  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  these  will  now  be  considered. 

§  II.  Static  Electeicity, 

(223)  The  force  of  electricity  is  one  of  those  subtle  and  all- 
pervadiug  influences  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
operations  of  chemical  attraction.  Indeed  some  eminent  philo* 
sophers  have  been  disposed  to  regard  electricity  and  chemical  at- 
traction in  the  light  of  different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent. 

For  upwards  of  2000  years  it  has  been  known  that  when 
amber  is  rubbed  upon  bodies  such  as  fur,  or  wool,  or  silk,  it 
acquires  for  a  short  time  the  property  first  of  attracting  light 
objects,  such  as  fragments  of  paper  or  particles  of  bran,  and  after- 
wards of  repelling  them.  Until  about  260  years  ago,  amber  was 
the  only  known  substance  by  which  such  effects  were  produced. 
About  that  time  Gilbert  discovered  that  a  number  of  other  bodies, 
such  as  glass,  sealing-wax,  and  sulphur,  might  be  made  to  excite 
similar  motions.  The  power  thus  called  into  action  has  been 
called  electricity,  from  nXtKrpov  (amber),  the  body  in  which  it  was 
first  observed.  Independently  of  its  origin  in  friction,  it  has 
been  found  that  electricity  is  liberated  by  chemical  action,  by 
certain  vital  operations,  by  heat,  by  magnetism,  by  compression, 
and  in  &ct  by  almost  every  motion  that  occurs  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Electricity  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the 
weight  of  bodies  under  its  influence,  and  neither  enlarges  nor 
reduces  their  bulk.  It  may  be  excited  in  all  substances,  may  be 
communicated  from  one  electrified  or  excited  body  to  another 
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Fig.  i68. 
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previously  in  a  neutral  or  unelectrified  condition^  and  it  may  be 
stored  up  for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 

(224)  Ttvo  Kinds  of  Electricity. — A  very  simple  contrivance 
will  suffice  for  examining  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  electri- 
city as  developed  by  friction : — 

Soften  a  little  sealing-wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle^  and  draw 
it  out  into  a  thread  8  or  10  inches  (20  or  25  centimetres)  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  stout  knitting-pin.     Attach  to  one  end 

of  it  a  disk  of  paper  about  an  inch 
square^  as  represented  in  fig.  168; 
suspend  this  rod  and  disk  by  means 
of  a  paper  stirrup  and  a  few  fibres  of 
unspun  silk  from  a  glass  rod  fixed 
horizontally  to  some  convenient  sup- 
port. Now  rub  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  with  a  bit  of  dry  flannel,  and 
bring  it  near  the  paper  disk ;  the  disk 
will  at  first  be  strongly  attracted,  and 
will  then  be  as  strongly  driven  away. 
Whilst  it  is  in  this  condition  of  re- 
pulsion by  the  wax,  bring  towards  it 
a  warm  glass  tube  that  has  been  rubbed 
with  a  dry  silk  handkerchief;  the  disk 
will  be  immediately  attracted,  and  in 
an  instant  afterwards  it  will  again  be  rq^eUed,  but  it  will  now 
be  found  to  be  attracted  by  the  ^wax.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  by  the  finctien  of  the  glass  and  of  the  wax,  two  similar 
but  opposite  powers  are  developed.  A  body  which  has  been 
electrified  or  charged  with  electricity  from  the  wax  is  repelled 
by  the  wax ;  but  it  is  attracted  by  the  excited  glass,  and  vice 
versd.  In  order  to  distinguish  these  two  opposite  powers  from 
each  other,  that  power  which  is  obtained  frem  the  glass  has  been 
termed  vitreous  or  positive  electricity :  that  from  the  wax  resinous 
or  negative  electricity. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  paper  disk  has  been  charged  by 
means  of  the  glass  tube,  so  that  it  is  repelled  on  attempting  to 
bring  the  glass  near  it ;  this  state  will  be  retained  by  the  disk 
for  many  minutes.  This  contrivance  forms,  in  fact,  an  electro* 
scope,  for  it  furnishes  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  body  be 
electrified  or  not,  and  even  of  indicating  the  kind  of  electricity. 
Suppose  that  a  body  suspected  to  be  electrified  is  brought  near 
the  disk,  which  is  in  a  state  repulsive  of  the  glass  tube ;  if  re- 
pulsion occur  between  the  disk  and  the  body  which  is  being 
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tested  for  electricity,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  substance  is 
electrified ;  and  moreover,  that  it  is  vitreously  electrified,  since 
it  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  would  be  exhibited  by 
an  excited  glass  tube. 

The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be  further 
exemplified  by  the  following  experiments: — Suspend 
two  straws,  separately,  by  a  fibre  of  silk>.  each  to  a  ^'^*  '°9" 
glass  rod  (fig.  169) ;  bring  an  excited  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  towards  each  ;  each  will  be  first  attracted  and  then 
repelled ;  whilst  thus  repulsive  to  the  wax,  bring  the 
one  near  to  the  other ;  they  will  recede  from  each  other 
as  they  did  from  the  wax.  If  both  straws  be  excited 
by  glass,  they  will  in  like  manner  repel  each  other ;  but 
if  one  be  excited  by  the  glass  and  the  other  by  the  wax, 
they  will  attract  each  other.  Hence  we  leam,  that 
bodies  similarly  electrified  repel,  those  differently  elec- 
trified attract  each  other. 

Proceeding  a  step  further,  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  two 
bodies  are  rubbed  together,  both  kinds  of  electricity  are  liberated, 
but  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  remain  in  contact,  no  sign  of  the 
presence  of  either  electricity  appears ;  on  separating  them,  both 
are  found  to  be  electrified — one  vitreously,  the  other  resinously : 
for  example,  stretch  a  piece  of  dry  silk  over  a  brass  plate,  and 
rub  it  upon  a  glass  plate;  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  are  in 
contact,  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  electricity  set  free  are 
precisely  sufficient  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  combined 
plates  will  not  affect  the  electroscope,  but  as  soon  as  the  glass 
plate  and  the  silk  are  separated,  the  gloBs  will  lepel  the  disk 
(fig.  168],  while  the  silk  will  attract  it. 

{225)  Insulators  and  Condiwtors. — Bodies  that  have  been  thus 
electrically  excited,  return  to  their  neutral  condition  when  touched 
by  other  substances,  but  with  degrees  of  rapidity  depending  on 
the  kind  of  body  which  touches  them.  A  rod  of  sealing-wax  or 
of  shell-lac,  for  example,  may  be  held  in  contact  with  any  electrified 
body  without  sensibly  lessening  the  charge ;  but  the  momentary 
touch  of  a  metallic  wire,  or  of  the  hand,  is  sufficient  to  remove  all 
indications  of  electric  excitement :  it  is  therefore  clear  that  there 
are  some  bodies  which,  like  the  wire  or  the  hand,  readily  allow 
the  passage  of  electricity,  and  these  are  termed  conductors ;  whilst 
there  are  others  which,  like  shell-lac,  do  not  easily  allow  its 
passage,  and  these  are  called  insulators.  There  is,  however,  no 
absolute  line  of  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  bodies ; 
there  is  no   such  thing  as  either  perfect  insulation^  or  perfect 
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conduction^  for  the  two  classes  of  bodies  pass  gradually  one  into 
tlie  other. 

In  the  following  table  each  substance  enumerated  is  superior 
in  insulating  power  to  all  those  which  follow  it.  The  nearer  the 
substance  is  to  the  bottom  of  the  table^  the  better^  on  the  con- 
trary, is  its  conducting  power : — 


InsulcUors. 
Dry  Grases  and  Dry  Steam. 
Shell-Lac. 
Sulphur. 
Amber. 
Besins. 
Caoutchouc. 
Gutta  Percha. 
Diamond,    and   some   other 

precious  stones. 
Silk. 
Dry  Fur. 
Glass. 
Ice. 


Spermaceti. 

Turpentine  and  Volatile  Oils. 

Fixed  Oils. 

String  and  Vegetable  Fibres. 

Moist  Animal  Substances. 

Water. 

Saline  Solutions. 

Flame. 

Melted  Salts. 

Plumbago. 

Charcoal. 

All  the  Metals. 

Conductors. 


Any  object  is  spoken  of  as  being  electrically  insulated  when  it 
is  supported  by  means  of  some  badly-conducting  substance  which 
prevents  the  free  escape  of  the  electricity.  The  presence  of 
moisture  deposited  from  the  air  upon  the  surface  even  of  the 
best  insulator  converts  it  for  the  time  into  a  conductor,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  annoying  impediments  to  the  success  of  elec- 
trical experiments,  as  the  power  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is 
accumulated.  Glass  is  especially  liable  to  this  inconvenience, 
but  by  varnishing  it  when  practicable,  and  keeping  it  thoroughly 
warm,  the  difficulty  is  diminished.  By  due  precautions,  instru- 
ments may  be  constructed  which,  in  dry  air, 
will  preserve  a  charge  for  several  hours. 

The  most  perfect  insulators  still  allow  elec- 
tric power  to  traverse  them,  although  by  a  pro- 
cess different  from  conduction,  and  hence  they 
are  termed  Dielectrics  (230).  For  instance,  if 
one  side  of  a  plate  of  glass  be  electrified  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  silk,  the  opposite  face 
also  acquires  the  power  of  attracting  particles  of 
bran  or  other  light  objects. 

{226)  Electroscopes. — Yarious  infitraments  have  been 
devised  for  detecting  feeble  charges  of  electricity.     One  of 
the  most  eonvenient  of  these  is  the  ^old-leaf  electroscope  (fig.  170),  vhich  is 
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Pig.  171. 


sensible  to  extremely  small  charges.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  gold  leaves  rqs- 
pended  from  the  lower  extremity  of  a  metallic  wire  which  terminates  above  in  a 
brass  plate.  The  wire  is  insulated  by  passing  it  through  a  varnished  glass  tube 
packed  with  silk,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  and  supported  by  a  glass  case. 
The  approach  of  an  excited  body  instantly  causes  the  divergence  of  the  leaves. 
If  a  glass  tube  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  handkerchief,  and  touched  with  a  small 
disk  of  paper  insulated  by  attaching  it  to  a  rod  of 
sealing-wax,  as  directed  in  preparing  the  electro- 
scope (tig.  168),  a  small  vitreous  charge  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  paper,  and  if  carried  by  it  to  the  cap 
of  the  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  diverge  perma- 
nently with  vitreous  electricity.  The  approach  of 
the  glass  rod  would  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge  fur- 
ther, whilst  that  of  a  stick  of  excited  wax  would 
cause  them  to  collapse. 

An  instrument  (Bg.  171)  called  a  torsion  eleo 
trometer  was  devised  by  Coulomb  for  accurately 
measuring  minute  differences  in  the  amount  of 
electrical  force.  The  force  which  he  opposed  to 
that  of  electricity  was  the  resistance  to  twisting 
which  is  offered  by  an  elastic  thread.  A  fibre  of 
silk,  a  fine  silver  wire,  or  a  thread  of  glass,  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  angle 
of  torsion,  this  angle  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies 
being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  force  applied; 

By  means  of  a  long  glass  thread,  fastened 
above  to  a  pin,  p  (carrying  an  index  which  tra* 

verses  the  graduated  plate,  b),  a  needle  of  shelMac  is  suspended  freely  in  the 
glass  case,  ▲.  This  needle  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  gilt  ball,  h,  at 
the  other  by  a  paper  disk  which  serves  to  check  its  oscillations.  In  the 
glass  cover  of  the  instrument  is  a  small  aperture  through  which  another  gilt 
ball,  a  (the  carrier),  also  suspended  by  shell-lac,  can  be  introduced  and  with- 
drawn. In  order  to  equalize  the  induction,  two  narrow  strips  of  tinfoil,  e  and  d, 
connected  with  the  earth,  and  having  a  narrow  interval  between  them,  are  pasted 
upon  the  inside  of  the  glass  cylinder,  one  a  little  above  and  the  other  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  balls ;  a  graduated  circle  is  pasted  on  the  glass  for  reading 
off  the  angular  deviation  of  the  needle.  When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used,  the 
carrier-ball  is  adjusted  so  that  after  it  has  been  removed  it  can  with  certainty  be 
replaced  in  the  same  position  as  at  first ;  the  ball  upon  the  needle  is  adjusted  by 
turning  the  pin  until,  without  any  twist  upon  the  thread,  it  shall  just  touch  the 
carrier,  its  centre  being  at  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  the  position  of  the  index  on 
the  upper  graduated  plate,  B,  is  noted.  The  carrier-ball,  a,  is  next  made  to 
touch  the  object  the  electricity  of  which  is  to  be  measured :  it  takes  off  a  quantity 
proportioned  to  the  amount  accumulated  on  the  spot.  The  ball  a  is  immediately 
replaced  in  the  instrument ;  it  divides  its  charge  with  the  ball  b  on  the  needle, 
and  repulsion  ensues.  The  thread  which  supports  the  needle  is  then  twisted 
until  the  centre  of  the  ball  b  is,  by  the  force  of  torsion,  brought  back  towards  the 
carrier,  a,  to  some  determinate  angle  (say  30*^  marked  on  the  graduation  of  the 
glass  case ;  suppose  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  twist  the  thread  to  be  160** ;  160°  +  30**,  or  I90^  will  represent  the  repulsive 
force.  To  compare  this  amount  with  any  other  quantity,  the  balls  must  be 
discharged,  and  the  experiment  repeated  under  the  new  conditions,  noting  the 
number  of  degrees  of  torsion  required  to  make  the  needle  stand  at  30^  as  before : 
the  amount  of  the  force  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  torsion  angle  in  the  two 
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case*.  Suppoea  in  a  Mcond  experiment  that  the  thread  viutdu  a  twut  of  i8o* 
berore  the  ball  ft  \e  breaght  back  to  the  angle  of  30°;  the  foroe  will  now  be 
180° +  30",  or  310*,  and  the  relative  electrical  repuleiong  in  the  two  eiperimenta 
will  be  as  190  ;  310. 

Another  very  oonvenient  electrometer  waa  deviled  by  Peltier,  in  which  the 
directive  force  exerted  hj  the  earth  npon  a  small  magnet  u  KubHtJtated  for  the 
toraion  of  a  wire.      Fig.  1J2  repreaenta 
Fis.   17a.  Peltier's  electroscope:   a  b  it  a  metallic 

wire  termiDating  above  in  a  braa*  knob, 
and  cemented  by  meanB  of  ahell-lae  into 
an  insulating  foot  of  ebonite,  C.  At  & 
is  a  brsas  ring,  from  which  proceed  two 
braw  RTma,  d,  d.  In  the  ring  ia  anp- 
port«d  a  light  metallic  needl(>,  e,  which 
movea  freely  upon  a  pin  like  a  compaas- 
needle  This  metallic  needle  carries  a 
Btnali  magnetized  steel  <ivire,  m.  In  order 
to  nae  the  inatrnment,  it  is  plaocd  so  thai 
the  needle,  e,  when  the  steel  wire,  m,  ia 
eiaotly  In  the  magnetic  meridian,  ii  jait 
made  to  touch  the  arms,  d  d.  On  com- 
nianicating  a  charge  of  electriolty  to  the 
ball,  a,  it  spreads  over  the  insoloted  wire 
and  needle,  e;  the  needle  ii  immediately 
repelled  by  the  Gied  arma,  d  d,  and  the 
amount  of  its  angular  deviation  gives 
the  msana  of  eiitimaljug  the  fonia  ;  this, 
however,  ia  not  directly  propoitionate  to 

the  number  of  degrees  which  represent 

^T~^-™  ~=»         -^  the  angle   of  deviation.     These  valiua 

mast  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment 
The  moat  perfect  form  of  instrument  yet  produced  is  Sir  William  Thomson's 
quadrant  electrometer.  (Beport  qf  Committee  on  Slandardt  qf  Electrical 
Setittauce.  Brifith  Attocialioa  Beport  for  1S67.}  The  needle  consists  of  a 
thin  alumtniam  piste,  iiarrower  in  the  centre  than  at  the  endi,  and  with  the  ends 
rounded  off;  throngh  the  centre  of  the  plate  a  platinam  wire  is  liied,  with  a 
abort  cross-piece  at  its  upper  end,  tji  which  are  attached  two  fibres  of  unspoD 
ailk,  by  which  the  wire  and  needle  are  aospcnded.  The  needle  is  placed  within 
a  flat  circular  box  of  brass,  divided  into  foar  quarters,  and  with  the  centre  cot 
away  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  suspending  wire  and  its  prolongation.  Tbeee 
quadrants  are  attached  by  insulatin;^  glass  st«mi  to  tbe  brasa  cover  of  a  Leydan 
jar  cont^ning  concentrated  aulpbnric  acid  as  the  inner  coating,  and  ooated  eiter> 
nally  with  tinfoil.  To  the  platinum  wire  below  the  needle  is  attached  a  piece  of 
finer  wire  snpporting  a  platinum  weight,  which  hanga  in  the  snlphorie  acid, 
and  tbe  needle  is  thus  kept  charged  with  electricity  when  the  apparatus  ia  in  use ; 
a  small  concave  mirror  is  fixed  to  the  platinum  wire  above  the  needle,  and  by  ita 
means  very  small  movements  of  the  needle  are  rendered  visible  by  the  motion  of 
the  image  of  an  illuminated  slit  or  wire  on  a  screen  plax^  at  aome  diatance  from 
tbe  mirror.  The  quadrants  are  so  mounted  that  their  edgea  are  not  in  contact, 
but  tbe  uppoaite  quadranta  are  oonnected  by  metallic  wires;  two  binding-screws 
are  fixed  to  the  lid  of  the  instrument,  by  which  a  charge  may  be  commanicated 
to  the  quadrants.  The  silk  fibres  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  when  the 
qnadranta  are  disoharged  tbe  needle  standa  over  the  apacea  between  the  pairs  of 
quadrauta,  and  they  bring  tbe  needle  back  into  this  poaition  if  disploeed  &Oin  it. 
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In  order  to  iise  the  iDstrument,  the  Leyden  jar  is  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity. It  is  esHential  that  this  charge  should  be  constant,  and  the  force  of  the 
charge  is  measured  by  the  attraction  experienced  by  a  light  aluminium  plate 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  instrument,  opposite  a  brass  plate  in  connexion  with 
the  interior  coating  of  the  jar ;  the  charge  of  the  jar  is  increased  or  diminished 
by  means  of  the  replenisher,  which  raises  the  charge  when  a  milled  head  is 
turned  in  one  direction,  and  lowers  it  when  turned  in  the  other,  but  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  original  paper.  If  now  a  feeble 
charge  be  communicated  to  one  pair  of  the  quadrants  while  the  other  pair  is 
connected  with  the  earth,  or  charged  equally  and  oppositely,  the  needle  will  be 
attracted  by  one  pair  and  repelled  by  the  other,  and  will  consequently  rotate  on 
its  axis  in  a  direction  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  connexions  of  the 
quadrants.  This  instrument  is  so  delicate  that  a  single  cell  of  Daniell  will  cause 
i^e  spot  of  light  on  the  scale  to  move  over  60  divisions  (of  ^  of  an  inch  at  a 
distance  of  40  inches) — a  very  considerable  effect  if  we  consider  the  very  low 
tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  polee  of  a  voltaic  couple  (259). 

It  was  long  imagined  that  non-conductors  only  were  capable 
of  excitement  by  friction,  and  hence  they  were  termed  electrics ; 
all  bodies,  however,  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  if  proper  care  be 
taken  to  insalate  them.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  brass  tube 
insulated  by  a  glass  handle  be  rubbed  upon  fur,  it  receives  a  charge, 
as  may  be  shown  by  bringing  it  near  the  disk  of  the  electroscope 
(fig.  168).  Even  two  dissimilar  metals,  after  being  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other,  may,  with  proper  precautions,  be  made  to 
show  signs  of  electric  excitemeat  on  being  separated  (257).  The 
friction  of  glass  against  metal  spread  over  silk  is  attended  by  a 
more  powerful  development  of  electricity  than  when  silk  alone  is 
used  ;  and  an  amalgam  consisting  of  1  part  of  tin,  2  of  zinc,  and  6 
of  mercury,  rubbed  to  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  a  little  lard, 
is  found  to  be  highly  effectual  in  exalting  the  force  which  is  deve- 
loped. The  same  substance,  however,  does  not  always  manifest 
the  same  electrical  condition  when  rubbed :  glass  when  rubbed 
upon  silk  becomes  vitreously  excited;  but  if  rubbed  on  the 
fur  of  a  cat  it  exhibits  resinous  electricity.  Metallic  bodies, 
when  their  surface  is  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  become 
negatively  electric  when  rubbed  by  imperfect  conductors,  such 
as  silk,  fur,  wool,  cork,  or  ivory.  The  amount  of  friction 
necessary  to  produce  electric  excitement  is  exceedingly  small; 
the  mere  drawing  of  a  handkerchief  across  the  top  of  the 
electroscope  (fig.  170),  or  even  across  the  clothes  of  a  person 
insulated  by  standing  on  a  cake  of  resin,  or  on  a  stool  with 
glass  legs,  provided  he  touch  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  divergence  of  the  leaves.  The  simple  act  of 
drawing  off  silk  stockings,  or  a  flannel  waistcoat,  or  the  combing 
of  the  hair  in  frosty  weather,  frequently  occasions  the  snapping 
and  crackling  noise  due  to  the  electric  spark;  and  the  stroking 
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of  the  fur  of  a  cat  at  such  a  season  is  known  to  produce  similar 
effects. 

(227)  Electrical  Hypotheses. — These  various  phenomena  have 
been  accounted  for  by  two  principal  hypotheses. 

One  of  these,  commonly  known  as  the  '  theory  of  one  fluid/ 
is  due  to  Franklin.  Electricity,  upon  this  view,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  subtle  imponderable  fluid,  of  which  all  bodies  possess  a  definite 
share  in  their  natural  or  unexcited  state.  By  friction,  or  other- 
wise, this  normal  state  is  disturbed.  If  the  body,  rubbed  receive 
more  than  its  due  share,  it  acquires  vitreous  electricity,  or,  in  the 
terms^of  Franklin,  becomes  electrified  positively,  or+;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  rubber  which 
becomes  resinously  charged  is  supposed  to  be  diminished,  and 
thus  the  rubber  acquires  a  negative  or  —  state.  Franklin  sup- 
posed the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  to  be  highly  self-repulsive, 
and  to  be  powerfully  attractive  of  the  particles  of  matter. 

The  other  hypothesis,  the '  theory  of  two  fluids,'  was  originally 
proposed  by  Dufay.  According  to  this  view  there  are  two  electric 
fluids,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous,  equal  in  amount  but  opposite 
in  tendency  ;  when  associated  together  in  equal  quantity  they 
neutralize  each  other  perfectly ;  a  portion  of  this  compound  fluid 
pervades  all  substances  in  their  unexcited  state.  By  friction  the 
compound  fluid  is  decomposed  ;  the  rubber  acquires  an  excess  of 
one  fluid,  say  the  resinous,  and  thus  becomes  resinously  excited ; 
the  body  rubbed  takes  up  the  corresponding  excess  of  vitreous 
electricity,  and  becomes  excited  vitreously  to  an  equal  extent. 
Upon  this  view  the  particles  of  each  fluid  are  self-repulsive,  but 
powerfully  attract  those  of  the  opposite  kind. 

The  language  of  either  theory  may  be  employed  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  electricity :  the  term  vitreous  or 
positive  may  be  used  indifierently  for  one  kind,  and  resinous  or  nega- 
tive for  the  other  kind,  provided  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  positive 
and  negative  are  mere  distinguishing  terms :  negative  electricity 
being  as  real  a  force  as  the  positive. 

It  is  manifest  that  one  or  other  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
false,  yet  either  will  serve  to  connect  the  facts  together.  The 
supposition  of  an  electric  fluid  is,  notwithstanding,  gradually 
being  abandoned.  The  supposition  of  a  gravitative  fluid  might, 
with  nearly  as  much  propriety,  be  insisted  on  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  or  a  cohesive  fluid  to  account  for  those  of 
cohesion. 

Electricity  is  now  regarded  as  a  compound  force,  remarkable 
for  the  peculiar  form  of  action  and  reaction  which  it  exhibits. 
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This  kind  of  action  und  reaction  follows  the  same  law  of  eqnality 
And  opposition  in  its  manifestations  as  that  which  is  exhibited 
more  obviously  in  the  phenomena  of  mechanics.  Whenever 
vitreous  electricity  is  manifested  at  one  pointy  a  coiresponding 
amount  of  resinous  electricity  is  invariably  developed  in  its 
vicinity,  reacting  against  it,  and  thus  enabling  its  presence  to  be 
recognised,  although  this  reacting  force  may  not  be  immediately 
perceptible. 

Tlie  phenomena  of  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity  may  be 
rudely  but  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  those 
of  elasticity  exhibited  by  an  ordinary  spring,  '  J^\ 

as  shown  at  s,  fig.  173.  The  spring  in  its 
unstretched  state  may  represent  the  body 
in  its  unelectrified  coaidition ;  it  then  dis- 
plays nothing  of  the  peculiar  power  that  it 
possesses.  The  spring  cannot  be  stretched 
from  one  extremity  only ;  but  if  fixed  at 
one  end,  as  by  hooking  it  to  the  pin,  p, 
a  weight,  w,  may  be  applied  to  the  other 
end,  and  it  will  seem  to  be  stretched  by  one 
force  only.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  not 
so ;  for  by  substituting  at  v  a  weight  equal  in  amount  to  that  at  w, 
instead  of  the  fixed  point,  p,  the  strain  upon  the  spring  remains 
unaltered,  but  a  reaction,  equal  in  amount  to  the  original  action 
of  the  weight,  w,  is  instantly  rendered  evident. 

So  it  is  with  electricity ;  cases  not  unfrequently  occur  where 
one  kind  only  of  electricity  seems  to  be  present,  but  a  careAil  exa- 
mination will  always  detect  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  kind. 
This  essential  character  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  electrical 
force  wiU  be  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  following  remarks  and 
experiments. 

(228)  Electrical  Induction. — ^In  the  preceding  cases  the  elec- 
tricity has  been  excited  by  friction  and  communicated  to  other 
bodies  by  contact.  An  insulated  charged  body,  however,  exerts  a 
remarkable  action  upon  other  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood.  Long 
before  contact  occurs,  the  mere  approach  of  an  excited  glass  tube 
towards  the  electroscope  causes  divergence  of  the  leaves,  and  on 
removing  the  glass  tube,  if  it  have  not  been  allowed  to  touch  the 
cap  of  the  instrument,  all  signs  of  disturbance  cease. 

The  following  mode  of  performing  the  experiment  will  afford  a 
means  of  examining  this  action  of  an  electrified  substance  upon 
objects  at.a  distance : — 

Place  two  cylinders  of  wood,  or  of  metal,  each  supported  on  a 
X  p  p 
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varnished  stem  of  glass,  so  as  to  touch  each  other  end  to  end  (fig. 
174,  i) ;  from  the  outer  extremity  of  each  suspend  a  couple  of  pith 

balls  by  a  cotton  thread,  and  bring 

Fig-  174-  ^|jg  excited  glass  tube  near  one  end 

Jjpf  -   4-  -X**-  -   4-  -^  ^  ^^^  arrangement  as  shown  at  2. 

A        B  D        A  Electric  disturbance  will  be  shown 

^ Xiy     ^7  the  repulsion  of  both  pairs  of 

Ljl — TT    "^A**"  — ^'*'  "^A\y\  balls.     Separate  the  two  cylinders 

without    touching   the    conducting 

ri — ZL — X^    (^  4,  ^^  ^     portion,  and  then  remove  the  glass 

A       T  n       A    tube;  the  balls  will  still  continue 

to  diverge  (3).     But  let  the  glass 
be  again  brought   near;    the  balls  on   the  cylinder  originally 
nearest    the  glass   will   collapse,    showing    this    cylinder  to    be 
negatively  excited,  while  the  same   excited  glass  will   cause  the 
balls  on  the  further  cylinder  to  diverge  from   the  presence  of 
positive  electricity.     Again,   remove  the  glass    altogether,   and 
bring  the  two  cylinders   into  contact ;  a  spark  may  generally  be 
seen  to  pass  between  them,  and  both  pairs  of  balls  will  immediately 
collapse  and  continue  at  rest.     The  entire  amount  of  force  exist- 
ing upon  the  two    cylinders  taken  together  remains  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment,  but  its  distribution 
is  altered,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  signs  +  and  — .     The 
experiment  may  be  explained  in  the  foUowing  manner : — Suppose 
•the  two  cylinders  to  be  in  the  neutral  state  (No.  1) ;  on  briuging 
the  excited  glass  tube  near  to  them,   a  portion  of  the  negative 
electricity  appears  to  be  drawn  towards  the   end  of  the  cylinder 
nearest  to  the  glass,  as  in  No.  2,  whilst  the  corresponding  quantity 
of  disengaged  positive  electricity  causes  the  balls  on  both  cylinders 
to    divei^e:    the    moment    the  glass  is  removed,   the    negative 
electricity  redistributes  itself  as  in  No.  i,  and  the  balls  collapse  ; 
but  if  the  two  cylinders  be  separated  before  the  glass  is  removed, 
and  if  the  excited  glass  be  then  withdrawn,*  the  results  will  be 
such  as  are  represented  in  No.  3,  in  which  the  negative  electricity 
on  one  of  the  cylinders  is  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
positive^  and  hence  the  balls  diverge  negatively;  while  on  the 


•  If  the  glaw  tube  be  withdrawn  gradually  to  a  certain  distance,  the  balls 
upon  the  cylinder  nearest  the  tube  will  gradually  collapse,  in  proportion  as  the 
inductive  power  is  weakened  by  distance  j  a  porti  >n  of  the  negative  electricity 
being  liberated  in  quantity  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  positive  charge,  and, 
on  completely  withdrawing  the  excited  tube,  the  excess  of  negative  electricity  is 
set  free,  and  the  baUs  now  diverge  negatively. 
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other  it  is  less  than  sufficient  for  the  positive,  consequently  the 
balls  diverge  with  positive  electricity.  On  causing  the  two 
cylinders  to  approach  each  other  when  in  this  state,  the  two  forces 
will  neutralize  each  other,  and  if  of  sufficient  power,  the  reunion 
will  be  attended  with  a  slight  spark. 

This  action  at  a  distance  of  one  electrified  body  upon  others  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  termed  electrical  induction.  It  is  a  principle 
of  very  extensive  application,  and  indeed  it  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
explanation  of  the  greater  number  of  electrical  phenomena. 

An  instance  of  electrical  induction  is  aflbrded  in  the  action  of 
the  gold-leaf  electroscope.     Let  i  (fig.  175)  represent  the  instru- 

PiG.  175. 


ment  in  a  neutral  state.  As  soon  as  an  excited  glass  tube,  6,  is 
caused  to  approach  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  the  leaves  will 
diverge,  as  at  2.  Whilst  the  glass  tube  is  still  near  the  instrument, 
let  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  be  touched  with  the  hand,  so  as  to 
uninsulate  it  for  a  moment,  as  at  3,  by  placing  it  in  communica- 
tion with  the  earth  through  the  body,  which  acts  the  part  of  a 
conductor ;  the  leaves  will  collapse,  and  the  instrument  will  seem 
to  be  quiescent ;  now  remove  the  finger  from  the  cap,  and  then 
take  away  the  glass  tube,  g  \  instantly  the  leaves  diverge,  and  tlie 
electroscope  is  permanently  charged,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  the  electricity,  as  represented  at  4.  Its  charge, 
however,  is  not  positive  like  that  of  the  glass,  but  negative ;  for, 
if  the  glass  be  again  brought  near,  the  leaves  will  collapse,  while 
a  stick  of  excited  wax  will  make  them  open  out  further.  These 
eflPects  arise  from  electrical  induction,  and  the  process  which  takes 
place  is  believed  to  be  the  following.  The  approach  of  the  tube 
in  the  first  instance  causes  the  negative  electricity  to  accumulate 
in  the  cap,  as  at  2,  where  it  is  retained  by  a  species  of  attraction, 
in  which  condition  it  is  said  to  be  disguised.  The  leaves,  there- 
fore, diverge  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  positive  electricity 
thus  set  free ;  things  being  in  this  state,  a  touch  is  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  excess  of  positive  electricity,  as  seen  in  3,  and  the 
instrument  appears   to  be   quiescent.     Remove  first  the  finger, 

r  r  8 
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and  then  the  glass  tube,  however,  and  the  negative  electricity, 
that  had  been  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  cap,  spreads  over 
the  whole  instrument  (though  in  the  diagram  this  is  only  repre- 
sented as  taking  place  upon  the  leaves),  and  the  leaves  divei^e 
with  negative  electricity,  as  shown  at  4. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  excited  body  itself  neither  loses  nor 
gains  electricity  by  the  process  just  described.  The  mode  in 
which  this  transfer  of  force  from  a  distance  is  effected  still  re- 
mains to  be  considered. 

(229)  Faraday's  Theory  of  Induction. — ^We  owe  to  Faraday  a 
theory  of  these  effects,  which  has  been  thus  concisely  summed  up 
by  Snow   Harris  {Rudimentary  Electricity ,  first  ed.,  pp.  33,  34). 
Faraday  '  conceives  electrical  induction  to  depend  on  a  physical 
action  between  contiguous  particles,  which  never  takes  place  at  a 
distance  without  operating  through  the  molecules  of  intervening 
non-conducting  matter.     In  these  intermediate  particles,  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  opposite  electricities  takes  place,  and  they  become 
disposed  in  an  alternate  series  or  succession  of  positive  or  negatiye 
points  or  poles ;  this  he  terms  a  polarization  of  the  particles,  and 
in  this  way  the  force  is  transferred  to  a  distance.    Thus, 
Fig.  176.  if  in  fig.  176,  p  represent  a  positively  charged  body,  and 
a,  &,  Cy  d,  intermediate  particles  of  air,  or  other  non- 
conducting matter,  then  the  action  of  p  is  transferred 
Q  Q  ^a  to  a  distant  body,  n,  by  the  separation  and  electrical 
6  O  9^    polarization  of  these  particles,  indicated  by  the  series  of 
9  Q  Qc    black  and  white  hemispheres.    Now,  if  the  particles  can 
9QQd    maintain  this  state,  then  insulation  obtains;  but  if  the 

©forces  communicate  or  discharge  one  into  the  other, 
then  we  have  an  equalization  or  combination  of  the 
respective  and  opposite  electricities  throughout  the 
whole  series,  including  p  and  n.'  .  .  .  '  He  assumes  that  all 
particles  of  matter  are  more  or  less  conductors :  that  in 
their  quiescent  state  they  are  not  arranged  in  a  polarized  form, 
but  become  so  by  the  influence  of  contiguous  and  charged 
particles.  They  then  assume  a  forced  state,  and  tend  to 
return,  by  a  powerful  tension,  to  their  original  normal  position ; 
that  being  more  or  less  conductors  the  particles  charge  either 
bodily  or  by  polarity ;  that  contiguous  particles  can  communicate 
their  forces  more  or  less  readily  one  to  the  other.  When  less 
readily,  the  polarized  state  rises  higher,  and  insulation  is  the 
result :  when  more  readily,  conduction  is  the  consequence/  .... 
'  Induction  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  the  action  of  a  chained  body 
upon  insulating  matter,  or   matter  the  particles  of  which  com- 
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municate  the  electrical  forces  to  each  other  in  an  extremely 
minute  degree ;  the  charged  body  producing  in  it  an  equal  amount 
of  the  opposite  force^  and  this  it  does  by  polarizing  the  particles^ 
(fig.  176). 

(230)  Distribution  of  Electric  Charge, — Bodies  susceptible  of 
this  polarization  are  termed  dielectrics  ;  and  whether  they  be  solid^ 
liquid^  or  aeriform^  the  electric  force  is  transmitted  through  them 
freely.  A  pane  of  glass  interposed  between  the  excited  tube  and 
the  cap  of  the  electroscope  will  in  no  sensible  manner  affect  the 
divergence  of  the  leaVes^  which  will  occur  as  usual ;  but  the  inter- 
position of  an  uninsulated  sheet  of  tin-plate^  or  even  of  a  screen  of 
wire  gauzcj  will  effectually  stop  all  signs  of  electric  excitement 
on  the  leaves. 

Owing^  however,  to  the  molecular  action  by  which  induction 

is  propagated,  Faraday  has  shown  that  it  may, 

under  certain  circumstances  be  traced  round  the 

edges  of  such  a  screen,  and  it  may  be  continued 

either  in  curved  or  in  straight  lines.     Let  s 

(fig.  177)  represent  a  mass  of  shell-lac  which  has 

been  excited  by  friction  at  its  upper  part ;  b,  a 

brass  plate  resting  on  the  shell-lac,  but  also  in 

conductiiig  communication  with  the  ground.    At 

a,  a  strong  inductive  action  is  perceived,  which  is  weaker  at  by 

weaker  stiU  at  c,  and  very  trifling  at  (/ ;  at  ^  it  increases,  and 

at  /  is  nearly  as  strong  as  at  b,  whilst  at  g  it  again  decreases, 

from  the  efiect  of  increasing  distance. 

In  oonsequenoe  of  these  indaotiTe  actions,  electricity  when  at  rest  is  always 
distributed  orer  the  sarface  of  a  charged  ol^eot ;  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  electricity,  a  hollow  shell  of  conducting 
matter  is  quite  as  effectual  as  a  solid  mass  of  the 
same  sizeu  Many  striking  experiments  may  be  given 
in  proof  of  this  important  fact.  For  instance,  place 
a  metallic  can,  c  (fig.  178,  i),  upon  a  small  insula- 
ting stand,  8 ;  communicate  a  charge  to  a  brass  ball, 
insulated  by  a  slender  glass  rod,  and  introduce  this 
charged  ball  into  the  interior  of  the  can,  allowing  it 
to  touch  the  bottom ;  withdraw  the  ball;  it  will  be 
found  when  tested  with  the  electroscope  to  have  given 
up  all  its  electricity.  Touch  the  inside  of  the  can 
with  a  proof  f  lane  (or  small  disk  of  paper  insulated 
by  a  stout  filament  of  shell-lac)  and  hold  it  towards 
the  charged  disk  of  the  electroscope  (fig.  168),  no 
action  will  be  perceived :  bring  the  proof  plane,  how- 
ever, into  contact  with  any  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  metallic  can,  and  an 
abundant  charge  will  be  obtained.  No  charge  can  be  sustained  towards  the  interior, 
because  there  is  no  object  within  towards  which  induction  can  take  place ;  but 
the  polarization  of  the  air  on  the  outside  produces  induction  towards  all  sorround- 
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ing  objects.*  But  now,  whilst  the  exterior  still  remains  charged,  hold  an 
unexcited  brass  ball,  attached  to  a  metallic  wire,  in  the  inside  of  the  cup 
(fig.  178,  2),  without,  however,  allowing  it  to  touch  it;  if  the  ioHulated  paper 
disk,  under  these  circumstauces,  be  made  to  touch  any  part  of  the  ioside  of  the 
can,  it  will  receive  a  charge :  the  particles  of  the  air  within  the  can,  may,  under 
these  circumstances,  become  polarized,  because  the  brass  ball  is  in  a  condition  to 
become  oppositely  charged  to  the  can.  If  the  can  be  positive,  the  ball  becomes 
negative,  its  positive  electricity  passing  off  to  the  earth  by  the  wire. 

On  this  principle  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  constmcted  a  self-acting  apparatus  for 
multiplying  and  maintaining  electric  charges  {Proc,  Roy,  Soe.  xvL  67).  A 
vertical  cylinder  of  copper,  open  at  both  ends,  is  connected  to  the  stem  of  a 
Leyden  jar :  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  is  the  end  of  an  uninsulated  tube 
delivering  water  in  drops.  The  jar  is  charged,  say,  positively,  and  the  cylinder 
then  acts  by  induction  on  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  as  the  drops 
break  away  they  carry  with  them  a  negative  chai'ge.  At  a  shoit  distance  below 
the  cylinder  another  is  fixed,  connected  with  the  interior  coating  of  a  second 
Leyden  jar.  This  cylinder  has  within  it  a  copper  funnel,  on  which  the  drops 
fall,  and  so  charge  the  jar  negatively.  The  water  falls  through  this  funnel,  but 
without  carrying  away  any  of  the  charge.  The  second  Leyden  jar  is  also 
connected  with  a  copper  cylinder  or  inductor,  in  which  a  second  uninsulated 
stream  of  water  is  breaking  into  drops ;  but  as  this  jar  is  negatively  electrified, 
the  drops  are  acted  upon  inductively,  and  carry  away  a  positive  charge,  which  is 
collected  by  a  receiver  similar  to  the  first,  but  connected  with  the  first  Leyden 
jar.  In  this  way  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  may  be  obtained,  though  the 
charge  given  to  the  first  Leyden  jar  was  extremely  small. 

A  similar  disturbance  of  electric  equilibrium  will  be  found 
whenever  a  charged  body  is  brought  near  other  uninsulated  ones. 
If  an  excited  glass  tube  be  brought  towards  the  wall  of  the  room^ 
and  just  opposite  to  the  tube  the  wall  be  touched  with  the  proof 
plane,  a  small  charge  of  resinous  electricity  will  be  carried  off,  and 
will  be  perceptible  by  the  electroscope. 

By  increasing  the  surface  of  the  conductor  whilst  the  amount 
of  electricity  remains  the  same^  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity 
upon  each  portion  of  exposed  surface  is  diminished,  and  the  ten- 
sion of  the  charge  is  said  to  be  lowered.  For  instance,  if  a  me- 
tallic ribbon,  coiled  up  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  be  attached  to 
the  cap  of  an  electroscope,  and  a  small  charge  be  given  to  it,  a 
certain  divergence  of  the  leaves  will  be  produced ;  on  uncoiling 
the  ribbon,  by  means  of  a  silk  thread  attached  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  leaves  will  partially  collapse,  because  the  same  amount 
of  induction  towards  the  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  is  now 
distributed  over  a  larger  surface ;  but  on  allowing  the  spring  to 
exert  its  elasticity,  and  coil  up  the  ribbon,  the  leaves  will  again 
resume  their  original  divergence. 


*  Indeed,  a  delicate  electrometer  may  be  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  conducting 
matter,  which  may  be  so  highly  charged  as  to  emit  sparks  in  all  directions, 
though  the  electrometer  will  remain  wholly  unaffected. 
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In  all  cases  of  electric  excitement  the  charge  is  difFased  over 
the  surface  of  the  conductor,  but  the  form  of  that  surface  mate- 
rially influences  the  mode  in  which  the  electricity  is  distributed. 
If  a  charged  sphere  be  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  the 
superficial  distribution  of  the  force  will  be  uniform  on  all  parts  of 
its  surface.  But  if  two  similar  and  equally  excited  spheres  be 
suspended  side  by  side,  the  electric  accumulation  will  be  greatest 
at  those  points  of  their  respective  surfaces  which  lie  at  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  each  ;  and, 
in  a  charged  cylinder,  the  force  is  highest  at  the  two  ends. 

This  change  in  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  surface, 
which  depends  upon  the  change  of  form,  was  carefully  investigated 
by  Coulomb.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  his  torsion  balance, 
shown  at  fig.  171.  The  carrier-ball,  a,  of  the  instrument  was 
brought  into  contact  with  that  point  of  the  conductor  which  was 
to  be  examined ;  the  ball  thus  acquired  a  charge  proportional  to 
the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  that  spot;  and  the  tension  was 
measured  in  the  manner  already  described  (226),  by  the  angular 
repulsion  of  the  needle ;  different  points  of  the  conductor  were 
thus  examined  in  succession,  and  the  tension  at  each  point  was 
compared  with  the  others. 

In  this  way  it  was  found  that  if  two  spheres  of  unequal 
diameters  were  each  originally  electrified  to  the  same  degree  of 
tension  (that  is,  if  each  sphere  were  so  charged  that  the  quantity 
of  electricity  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  each  was  exactly 
equal,  when  the  two  were  separate)  on  bringing  the  two  into  con- 
tact, the  greatest  accumulation  still  occurred  at  the  extremities  of 
a  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  spheres,  but  the  accumulation  was 
greater  on  the  small  ball  than  on  the  large  one.  The  experiment 
may  be  carried  still  further :  for 
if  a  series  of  spheres   gradually  ^'^'  '79' 

diminishing  in  size  be  employed, 
till  at  last  they  virtually  end  in  a 
point,  the  accumulation  at  length 
becomes  so  great  that  the  point  ^ 
is  unable  to  retain  the  charge, 
and  dispersion  ensues. 

A  rough  idea  of  this  effect  may  be 
oonvejed  by  fig.  1 79,  in  which  ▲,  b,  and  c 
represent  three  independent  spheres  dimi*  ^ 
niflhing  in  size,  and  which  in  No.  i  are  sup- 
posed to  be  charged  with  electricity  of 
equal  tension,  as  represented  by  a  shaded 
Uyer  of  equal  thickness  around  each,  while  No.  2  repiesentB  the  same  three 
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bf^  in  ooDtaot  The  Uusioti  of  the  charge,  u  shown  hy  the  lian  of 
shadow,  it  proportioiiatelj  much  greater  on  the  amallest  ball  tbui  od  the  Ui^est. 
Points  most  therefore  be  osrefull;  avoided  in  the  conatruction  of  apparatos  for 
retaining  electricit;.  For  iimUu  reasoni  iharp  or  rough  edges  are  equally 
otyeetionable. 

(351)  BUctrical  MacMnea, — In  order  to  obtain  large  supplies 
of  electricity,  the  electrical  machine  is  employed.  Two  principal 
forms  of  this  instrument — viz.,  the  cylinder  and  iheplate  machine, 
are  in  general  use. 

In  the  cylinder  machine  (fig.  180)  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass, 
c,  is  monnted  on  a  horizontal   axis  turning  by  a  winch  in  two 
strong  wooden  supports.    On  one  side  is  placed  a  leather  cashion, 
B,  stuffed  with  hair  and  faced 
with  silk ;  from  its  upper  edge 
proceeds  a  silk  flap,  s,  which 
reaches  nearly  round  the  upper 
half  of  the  cylinder,    n  is  a  brass 
conductor  for  collecting  electri- 
city   from   the   rubber.      The 
cushion  is  insulated  by  a  strong 
glass  pillar,  a.     To  collect  the 
electricity  from  the  glass,  a  me- 
tallic conductor,  p,  is  mounted 
on  an  insulating  stem  of  glass,  H ; 
this  conductor,  on  the  side  next  the  glass,  is  furnished  with  a  row 
of  points,  which,  from  the  high  degree  of  induction  produced  upon 
them,  act  as  powerfolly  in  receiving  as  in  dispersing  a  charge. 
Before  using  the  machine,  a  little  of  the  nmalgam  of  sine  and  tin 
(336)  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  cushioa.    When  the  whole 
is  made  properly  dry  and  warm,  on  turning  the  handle  a  brisk, 
crackling,  snapping  noise  is  heard,  whilst  flashes  and  sparks  of 
fire  dart  round  the  cylinder  from  the  edge  of  the  silk  flap.    Sparks 
of  two  or  three  inches  (5  or  6  centimetres)  in  length  may  now  be 
drawn  from  the  prime  conductor,  r,  if  the  hand  be  applied  to  the 
rubber  when  the  cylinder  is  turned.     In  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  sparks  from  the  conductor,  p,  it  is,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  conducting  communication 
between  the  rubber  and  the  ground.     K  the  prime  conductor  be 
made  to  communicate  with  the  ground  while  the  rubber  is  insu- 
lated, sparks  may  be  freely  obtained  from  the  rubber  on  working 
the  machine.     The  electricity  from  the  cylinder  and  conductor, 
F,  however,  is  positive,  like  that  from  glass  generally,  whilst  that 
from  the  rubber  is  negative.     If  the  rubber  and  the  conductor, 
while  both  ate  insulated,   be  connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  no 
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sp&rks  can  be  obtained  from  either,  however  vigorously  the  machiue 
be  worked,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  rubber  being  exactly 
neutralized  by  an  equal  amount  of  positive  electricity  from  the 
cylinder  and  conductor.  The  reason  why  it  becomes  necessary, 
in  working  the  machine  effectively,  to  connect  either  the  rubber 
or  the  conductor,  p,  with  the  earth,  is  thus  rendered  obvious, 
since  otherwise  induction  takes  place  between  the  liberated  re- 
sinous electricity  on  the  rubber  and  the  positive  electricity  which 
accumulates  on  the  prime  conductor,  and  thus  prevents  its  firee 
discharge.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  negative  electricity  in  the 
rubber  supplied  from  the  unlimited  stores  of  the  earth  with  an 
equivalent  amount  of  positive  electricity,  through  a  chain  sus- 
pended to  it,  or  through  the  body  by  placing  the  hand  on  the 
rubber,  than  the  accumulated  positive  electricity  on  the  con- 
ductor, p,  is  free  to  pass  off  in  sparks  to  such  objects  as  are  suffi- 
ciently near. 

In  the  Plate  Machine  (fig.  i8i),  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  o,  is 
substituted  for  the  cylinder,  c,  in  fig.  i8o.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion passes  through  the  p  g 
centre  of  this  plate,  and 
the  rubbers,  b,  r,  are 
placed  on  each  side  of 
the  glass  along  a  por- 
tion of  its  circumfe- 
rence. In  this  form, 
however,  it  is  not  easy 
to  insulate  the  rubbers, 
and  to  obtain  negative 
electricity  separately, 
though  it  supplies  posi- 
tive electricity  in  abun- 
dance, p  is  the  prime 
conductor,  insulated  by 
a  glass  stem. 

Instead  of  glass  plates,  ebonite  ones  are  now  frequently  used 
for  electric  machines,  they  give  very  powerful  sparks  and  are 
Jess  fragile  than  glass.  The  electricity  is,  of  course,  negative,  but 
this  matters  little  iu  the  ordinary  use  of  the  machine. 

The  action  of  the  electric  machine  may  also  be  explained  by 
the  principles  of  induction.  The  glass  plate,  by  friction  with  the 
amalgam,  becomes  chained  positively  and  acts  by  induction  on 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  prime  conductor,  repelling  the 
positive  fluid  and  attracting  the  negative  to  the  points,  where  it 
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is  discharged  on  to  the  plate  neutralizing  the  positive  electricity 
of  the  latter.  When  a  conductor  in  communication  with  the 
ground  is  brought  near  the  prime  conductor,  its  positive  electri- 
city is  repelled  to  the  earth  and  the  negative  attracted,  and  a 
discharge  may  take  place  when  the  positive  fluid  of  the  prime 
conductor  is  neutralized  by  the  negative  fluid  attracted  from  the 
earth.  The  plate  after  passing  the  points  has  its  electricity  in 
the  natural  state,  but  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  rubber 
the  positive  fluid  remains  on  the  plate^  the  negative  passing  through 
the  rubber  to  the  earth. 

(232)  Extensive  Operation  of  Induction, — ^As  the  principle  of 

induction  already  explained  is  one  which  pervades  the   whole 

phenomena  of  electricity,  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  more 

examples. 

Every  case   of  attraction  is  preceded  by  induction:  the  opposed  sorfaces 
become   oppositely  electrified  by  polar   action,  after  which  attraction  ensues. 

The  following   elegant  experiment  by  Snow  Harris 
Fig.  Jo2.  shows  the  steps  of  the  process  clearly: — Attach  to  a 

circular  disk  of  gilt  card,  a,  fig.  J82,  about  three 
inches,  or  seven  centimetres,  in  diameter,  one  end  of 
a  slip  of  gold-leaf,  and  by  a  rod  of  shell-lac  fasten  the 
disk  to  a  light  strip  of  wood,  balanced  at  the  other 
end  by  a  weight.  Suspend  this  freely  by  a  thread,  as 
represented  in  fig.  182 ;  on  bringing  another  similarly 
insulated  charged  gilt  disk,  B,  near  a,  the  gold-leaf 
upon  A  will  diverge,  and  then  attraction  of  the  disk 
will  follow. 

Even  the  phenomena  of  electrical  repulsion  may 
be  traced  to  induction.  If  a  pair  of  slips  of  gilt  paper 
be  insulated  and  suspended  side  by  side  as  in  the  elec- 
troscope, they  will  diverge  when  charged ;  whilst  in 
this  condition  a  proof  plane  will  detect  no  electricity  on  their  inner  surfaces, 
but  abundance  on  the  outer  ones :  induction  talces  place  towards  surrounding 
objects,  which  attract  the  leaves,  and  they  separate  &om  each  other :  but  if  any 
conducting  body  in  commimication  with  the  earth  be  introduced  between  the 
two  leaves,  induction  now  takes  place  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaves  towards 
it,  and  they  instantly  collapse.  Many  amusing  electrical  experiments  have  been 
contrived  upon  the  principle  of  induction  :  light  figures,  placed  on  a  conducting 
surface  under  an  electrified  plate,  are  made  to  dance  by  alternate  attractions  and 
repulsions.  If  a  number  of  strips  of  paper  be  supported  in  the  centre  of  a  room, 
by  attaching  them  to  a  wire  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  conductor  of  a 
powerful  machioe  in  action,  they  will  rise  up  and  diverge  in  all  directions, 
towards  the  oeilingp  the  walls,  and  the  fl<jor,  under  the  influence  of  induction ; 
if  a  conducting  point  or  surface  be  brought  near  them,  they  will  all  bend  over 
and  converge  towards  it. 

(233)  Electrophoms. — ^The  electrophorus  of  Volta  is  an  inex- 
pensive and  portable  kind  of  electrical  machine  which  derives  its 
name   from  fiXeKrpov,   and   <^op6g  can*ying^    iu  allusion  to  the 
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manner  in  which  the  metallic  cover  carries  electricity  :  it  owes  its 
acti\dty  to  the  operation  of  induction,  which  indeed   it  is  well 
calculated  to  exemplify.     The  instrument  (fig.  183)  consists  of  a 
resinous  plate,  r,  12  or  15  inches  (30  or  40  cen- 
timetres) in  diameter,  which  may  be  composed         ^i<*«  183. 
of  equal  parts  of  shell-lac,  resin,   and  Venice 
turpentine,    melted  together   and  cast   into  a 
circular  cake  of  about  an  inch  (25  millimetres) 
in  thickness.     This   cake   rests  on   a  sheet   of 
tin-plate  or  metal,  t  ;    it  is   furnished   with   a 
moveable  cover  consisting  of  a  somewhat  smaller  circular  ^letallic 
plate,  M,  to  which  is  attached  an  insulating  handle.    The  resinous 
cake  is  rubbed  with  warm  and  dry  fur  or  flannel,  and  on  then 
putting  down  the  metallic  cover  by  its  insulating  handle,  a  spark 
of  negative  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  it ;  on  again  raising  it, 
a  spark  still  brighter,  of  positive  electricity,  may  be  obtained.   On 
replacing  the  cover,  another  negative  spark  may  be  drawn,  and 
on  raising  it,  another  positive  one,  and  these  alternate  effects  may 
be  obtained  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

The  action  of  the  electrophorus  may  be  thus  explained.  When 
the  cake  is  rubbed,  it  becomes  negatively  electrified  on  its  upper 
surface ;  the  under  surface,  which  is  in  communication  with  the 
earth  through  the  tin-plate,  becomes  by  induction,  positive  to  a 
similar  extent,  the  particles  of  the  cake  being  thrown  into  a  polar 
condition.  It  thus  polarizes  the  metallic  plate  on  which  it  rests, 
liberating  negative  electricity,  and  this  passes  off  to  the  earth, 
whilst  the  metal  preserves  a  positive  charge,  which,  being  retained 
by  induction,  is  not  perceived  until  the  inductive  action  of  the 
upper  surface  is  directed  to  the  metallic  cover.  If  the  metallic 
cover  be  now  brought  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cake,  it 
touches  the  resin  on  a  few  points  only,  and  from  the  inferior  con- 
ducting power  of  the  resin  receives  but  little  direct  negative  charge 
from  the  contact ;  instead  of  this,  the  under  surface  of  the  metal 
becomes  positive  by  induction  from  the  resin,  whilst  upon  its 
upper  surface  a  corresponding  amount  of  negative  electricity  is  set 
free  :  this  escapes  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  if  a  conductor  be  pre* 
sented.  On  raising  the  cover  after  the  escape  of  the  negative 
spark,  the  positive  electricity,  which  before  was  attracted  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  metallic  cover  and  held  there  by  induction,  is 
in  excess,  and  it  is  ready  to  escape  as  a  spark  when  a  conductor  is 
presented  near  enough  to  it.  As  the  resin  has  lost  none  of  its 
charge,  the  process  may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
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times  *  If  after  the  resinous  cake  of  the  electrophorus  has  been 
excited  in  the  usual  manner^  it  be  placed  upon  an  insulating  sup- 
port, and  the  metallic  cover  be  brought  down  upon  it  by  means  of 
the  insulating  handle,  little  or  no  negative  electricity  will  be 
obtained  from  the  upper  plate  on  connecting  it  with  the  ground : 
but  if  a  connexion  be  made  between  the  upper  and  under  metallic 
plate  by  touching  one  with  each  hand,  a  slight  shock  will  be  felt 
(235)  owing  to  the  neutralization  of  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
lower  plate  by  the  liberated  negative  of  the  upper.  On  now  raising 
the  cover,  a  positive  spark  may  be  obtained,  and  on  replacing  the 
discharged  cover  upon  the  resin,  the  same  series  of  phenomena 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  operator  pleases  without  exciting 
the  resin  anew. 

(233a)  Holtz^s  Machine. — M.  Holtz  of  Berlin  has  invented 
an  electric  machine  which  is  a  kind  of  revolving  electrophorus. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  glass  plate  well  varnished  which  can  be 
caused  to  rotate  with  great  rapidity.  About  3"°*'  from  this  is  a 
fixed  varnished  glass  plate  of  a  diameter  about  2  inches  greater 
than  the  moveable  one.  The  fixed  plate  has  two  apertures  or 
windows  cut  in  it  at  the  opposite  ends  of  its  horizontal  diameter, 
and,  on  the  upper  side  of  one  window  and  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  other,  armatures  of  paper  with  tongues  of  card  projecting  to 
the  centre  of  the  window  are  attached.  Opposite  the  aimatures, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  rotating  plate,  are  conductors  provided 
with  combs :  to  these  conductors  sliding  rods  and  balls  are 
Attached,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  brought  into  contact  when 
necessary.  In  order  to  set  the  machine  in  action  the  baUs  of 
the  conductors  are  brought  together  and  the  plate  set  in  motion, 
oiie  of  the  paper  armatures  is  then  electrified  positively  by 
bringing  near  to  it  a  piece  of  excited  ebonite  which  is  negatively 
electrified,  this  acting  by  indiiction  on  the  natural  electricity  of 
the  armature  repels  the  negative  fluid  which  is  dischai^d  by  the 
tongue  on  to  the  revolving  plate,  the  positive  electricity  remain- 
ing on  the  armature.  The  armature  now  acts  by  induction  on 
the  electricity  of  the  conductor  drawing  the  negative  fluid  from 
the  comb  on  to  the  revolving  plate  and  repelling  the  positive. 
The  plate,  now  negatively  charged  at  this    place,  makes  a  half 


*  The  oorrectness  of  this  explanation  may  be  Yerified  by  substituting  for  the 
metallic  cover  a  circular  disk  of  tinfoil  of  the  same  diameter,  and  pressing  it 
down  into  complete  contact  with  the  resinous  plate ;  on  removing  the  tinfoil  it 
will  be  found  to  have  discharged  the  resinous  plate  completely ;  and  no  charge 
will  now  be  communicable  to  the  insulated  metallic  cover  until  the  sur&oe  of 
the  resin  has  been  excited  afresh  by  friction* 
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Fig.  184. 


revolution  and  communicates  a  negative  charge  to  the  other  arma- 
ture, which,  acting  by  induction  on  the  electricity  of  the  other 
conductor,  attracts  the  positive  fluid  through  the  comb  on  the 
glass  plate,  the  negative  being  repelled  along  the  conductor.  The 
two  conductors  thus  become  oppositely  charged,  and  on  separating 
the  knobs  long  sparks  pass  between  them. 

(234)  Spread  of  Induction. — A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  elec- 
trical induction  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  When  a  charged  sphere, 
A,  is  suspended  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
a  hollow  uninsulated  spherical  conducting 
envelope,  b,  fig.  184,  induction  diminishes 
in  every  direction  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  if  the  charged 
ball  be  suspended  within  the  hollow  sphere 
in  any  other  position.  If  we  compare  radiant 
heat  with  induced  electricity,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  approach  of  a  cold  body,  s,  towards 
a  source  of  radiant  heat  does  not  affect  the  radiation  to  the 
objects  around,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  im- 
mediately sheltered  by  its  shadow,  as  at  b,  fig.  184:  not  so, 
however,  if  we  bring  an  uninsulated  conductor  towards  a  body 
charged  with  electricity.  The  approach  of  sucH  a  conductor 
concentrates  the  inductive  action  more  or  less  completely  upon 
itself,  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  withdraws  that  action 
which  was  previously  directed  towards  the  surrounding,  but  more 
distant,  envelope.  The  fewer  are  the  intervening  particles  of  the 
dielectric  air  to  be  polarized,  the  higher  does  the  polarity  rise  in 
each  particle,  and  the  more  completely  is  the  induction  called  off 
from  more  distant  objects ;  consequently  the  smaller  the  distance 
between  the  charged  and  the  disturbing  body,  the  more  complete 
is  the  diversion.  The  polarity  of  the  interposed  air  may  at  last 
rise  so  high  thai  it  can  sustain  the 
tension  no  longer,  and  a  spark  passes 
between  the  two  surfaces.  The 
particles  of  the  dielectric  are  in  a 
forced  condition,  and,  like  the  coils 
of  a  spring,  tend  to  return  to  their 
normal  state. 

This   important  fact  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  following  way. 
Let  A,  fig.  185,  represent  an  insu- 
lated  circular  conducting  plate  connected  with  an  electroscope. 
Give  to  the  plate  a  a  small  positive  charge  sufficient  to  cause 


Fia.  185. 
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divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope;  then  cause  a 
second  conducting  plate,  b,  which  is  uninsulated,  to  approach 
the  plate  a.  The  leaves  of  the  electroscope  will  gradaally 
collapse,  but  they  irill  open  out  again,  when  n  is  with- 
drairn.  In  this  experiment  a  portion  of  the  positive  electricity 
of  plate  B,  equivalent  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  charged  body, 
A,  passes  off  to  the  earth.  Owing  to  this  lateral  action,  if 
the  plate  b  be  retained  very  near  to  a,  the  plate  a  may  receive 
a  considerable  amount  of  charge,  by  repeated  applications  of 
a  body  feebly  charged,  provided  that  such  body  is  freshly 
charged  between  each  contact  with  a  :  by  these  repetitions  small 
quantities  of  electricity  may  be  accumulated,  and  rendered 
evident  by  suddenly  withdrawing  the  uninsulated  plate,  b  ;  the 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  diverge,  because  by  such  withdrawal 
the  whole  induction  is  directed  to  surrounding  objects  instead  of 
bciug  concentrated  upon  b.  An  apparittua  of  this  kind  has  been 
called  a  condenser,  from  its  power  of  collecting  and  rendering 
visible,  by  repeated  contacts,  quantities  of  electricity  too  minute 
to  be  otherwise  perceptible, 

(235)   The  Let/dm  Jar. — By  substituting  a  solid  dielectric, 

such  as  glass,  for  the  sheet  of  air  between  the  plates  a  and  d  in 

the  preceding  eKjieriment,  a  much  higher  degree  of  induction  may 

be  obtained,  since  the  fixed  position  of  the  particles  of  the  glass 

prevents  them  from  moving  off  when  highly 

iG.  180,  charged.     In  fact,  a  plate   of  glass  between 

tivo  metallic  surfaces  constitutes  an  apparatus 

for  storing  up  electricity  ;  and  is,  in  its  simplest 

form,  the  important  instrument  celebrated  from 

the  place  of  its  discovery  as  the  Leyden  Jar. 

Excepting  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  does 

not  signify  whether  the  glass  be  fiat  or  curved, 

only  it  is  found  more  easy  to  manipulate  with 

jars  than  with  flat  plates.     The  ordinary  form 

of  Leyden  jar  is   represented   at  o,  fig.  jH6. 

It  consists  of  a  bottle,  of  thin  glass,  with  a 

wide  neck.      A  coating  of  tinfoil  is  pasted  upoa 

\         both  the  internal  surface,  i,   and   the  outer 

•        "/         surface,  o,  to  within  three  or  four  inches  (8  or 

^^       10  centimetres)  of  the  neck.     The  upper  por- 

^^    tion  of  the  glass  is  left  free  from  conducting 

matter  in  order  to  preserve  the  insulation  of 

the  two  coatings.     A  wire,  surmounted  by  a  brass  knob,  and  sup- 

ported  by  a  smooth  plug  of  dry    wood,  serves  to  convey  the 
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charge  to  the  inner  coating,  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Such  a 
jar  will  receive  and  sustain  a  charge  of  much  higher  intensity 
than  a  simple  conducting  surface  of  brass  or  of  tinfoil  of  the 
same  extent. 

A  simple  experiment  will  suffice  to  show  the  correctness  of 
this  statement.  A  single  turn  of  the  machine  will  be  sufficient 
to  cause  a  straw,  e,  fig.  186,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the 
graduated  arc,  and  attached  to  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
machine^  p,  to  assume  its  utmost  angular  repulsion;  but  if 
the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  which  need  not  expose  a  coated 
surface  of  an  extent  equal  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  prime 
conductor,  be  presented  as  at  p,  it  will  take  eight  or  ten  turns 
of  the  machine  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  repulsion  ;  bright 
s|>arks  will  pass  in  rapid  succession  between  the  knob  and  the 
conductor,  if  the  two  be  separated  by  a  small  interval,  and  on 
connecting  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar  by  the  discharging  rod  d 
(which  is  merely  a  jointed  wire  terminating  in  brass  balls, 
and  which  for  safety  is  insulated  on  a  glass  handle),  the  equili- 
brium is  restored  suddenly  and  completely  with  a  loud  snap  and 
a  brilliant  spark.  If  the  discharge  were  allowed  to  take  place 
through  the  arms,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  a  sudden  painful  sen- 
sation, termed  the  electric  shock ,  would  be  experienced.  The 
power  of  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  increased  by  increasing  its  size ; 
and  when  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  use  jars  of  large  size,  a 
similar  increase  in  power  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a  number 
of  small  jars  side  by  side  upon  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  or  other  con- 
ductor, which  connects  together  all  their  outer  coatings,  whilst 
by  means  of  wires  all  their  inner  coatings  are  similarly  connected 
with  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement  of  jars  is  called  an 
electrical  battery,  and  is  shown  at  fig.  197,  p.  457.  If  the  jars 
be  of  uniform  thickness,  the  power  of  the  battery  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  coated  surface,  but  the  tension  of 
the  charge  which  it  can  acquire  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.  (Wheatstone,  Government  Beport  on 
Electric  Cables,  1861,  Appendix,  p.  285.) 

That  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  depends  upon  an  action  of 
contiguous  particles,  polarization  taking  place  across  the  dielectric, 
may  be  shown  by  taking  three  or  four  laminse  of  glass,  and  placing 
them  one  above  another  between  two  metallic  plates,  thus  forming 
them  into  one  compound  plate,  and  then  charging  the  whole.  If 
the  upper  plate  becomes  positively  charged,  the  lower  one  will 
become  negative,  whilst  each  intermediate  plate  becomes  polarized, 
and  thus  transmits  the  inductive  effect. 
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Fig.  187. 


As  might  be  anticipated  from  this  experiment^  it  is  foimd  that 
the  charge  of  the  jar  does  not  reside  in  the  coatings^  which  merely 
act  as  conductors  to  favour  the  distribution  and  escape  of  the 
electricity.  If  a  jar  be  fitted  with  moveable  coatings^  and  then 
charged^  each  of  the  coatings  may  be  removed  by  a  suitable  insu- 
lating support ;  the  coatings  may  be  handled  after  such  removal ; 
the  jar  may  then  be  I'eplaced  in  them^  and  it  will  give  a  powerful 
spark  when  discharged  in  the  usual  manner.*^ 

The  following  experiments  will  elucidate  the  action  of  the 

Leyden  jar  when  in  the  process  of  receiving  a 
charge.  Let  a  jar^  a,  fig.  187^  be  placed  upon 
an  insulating  standi  and  let  its  knob  be  brought 
near  to  the  prime  conductor^  p^  of  an  electrical 
machine  in  action ;  under  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  found  to  receive  little  or  no  chaise. 
Now  place  an  uninsulated  conductor,  c^  near  its 
outer  coating ;  sparks  will  pass  firom  p  to  the 
knob  of  the  jar  a  ;  and  for  every  spark  that 
passes  to  the  knob  of  the  jar,  a  spark  will  pass 
from  the  outer  coating  to  the  uninsulated  con- 
ductor, c.  If  the  jar  be  receiving  positive  elec- 
tricity from  the  machine  upon  its  interior^  it  will  be  found  that 
an  equal  quantity  of  positive  electricity  is  disengaged  firom  the 
exterior.  A  second  uninsulated  jar  may  be  placed  so  as  to  receive 
upon  its  knob  the  sparks  from  the  exterior  of  the  first ;  it  will 
thus  become  charged  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  charge  of  the  first 

Fig.  188. 


jar.  Again,  if  three  insulated  jars  be  placed  as  in  fig.  188,  where 
p  indicates  the  prime  conductor,  whilst  the  coating  of  the  last 
jar  is  brought  near  to  a  wire,  n,  proceeding  from  the  insulated 


*  The  jar,  if  well  dried,  will  be  found  after  this  discharge  still  to  retain  a 
polar  condition  like  the  cake  of  the  electrophoras.  After  the  discharge,  if  the 
inner  coating  be  withdrawn  by  an  inRulating  handle,  it  will  give  off  a  positive 
spark,  and,  on  replacing  the  coating,  the  jar  may  be  a  second  time  discharged ; 
and  the  same  series  of  operations  may  be  repeated  several  times. 
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rubber  of  the  machine^  for  each  spark  that  passes  from  tbe  con- 
ductor^ T,  a  similar  spark  will  be  seen  to  pass  between  each  of  the 
jars^  and  between  the  last  jar  and  the  wire^  x.  In  this  way  each 
jar  will  become  powerfully  and  nearly  equally  charged^  although 
botl)  the  machine  and  the  jars  are  completely  insulated. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  is  plain  that  a  jar  when 
charged  contains  no  more  of  either  electricity  than  it  does  in 
its  neutral  condition^  but  the  distribution  of  the  two  forces  is 
different.  This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  aid  of  the 
diagram,  fig.  189: — Let  No.  i 
indicate  an  enlarged  section  of  l^i<^*  1B9. 


the   glass  side  of  the  jar^  the  / 
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In  this  case  a 


partially  shaded  circles  showing 
its  particles  in  the  neutral  state; 
I  representing  a  section  of  the 
inner  metallic  coating,  and  o  a 
section  of  the  outer  coating. 
Let  No.  ^  be  a  section  of  the 
same  jar  when  a  charge  of  posi- 
tive electricity  has  been  thrown 
by  the  machine  upon  the  inner  surface,  i. 
corresponding  quantity  of  negative  electricity  must  have  passed 
off  from  the  same  coating  to  the  conductor  of  the  machine, 
leaving  the  superficial  layer  of  particles  bodily  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  as  shown  by  the  white  circles  in  No.  2, 
In  order,  however,  that  this  charge  of  the  inner  layer  may 
occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  outer  layer  be  uninsulated,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  immediately  explained.  The  two  elec- 
tricities in  No.  2  are  represented  as  being  accumulated  on 
opposite  sides  of  each  of  the  particles  composing  the  layers 
intermediate  between  the  inner  and  outer  superficial  layers  of 
the  glass,  the  white  half  indicating  the  positive  electricity,  the 
black  haK  the  negative.  Polarization  of  each  particle  of  the 
dielectric  glass  intervening  between  the  two  surfaces  is  produced, 
and  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  is  therefore  disengaged  from 
the  second  surface,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  that  distributed  by 
the  inner  coating,  i,  upon  the  first ;  but  unless  an  escape  be 
afforded  for  this  excess  of  positive  electricity  from  the  second 
surface,  no  charge  is  received  by  the  jar,  for  polarization  becomes 
impossible,  and  no  appreciable  amount  of  electricity  can  enter  the 
jar  from  the  machine.  At  the  same  time  that  positive  electricity 
is  escaping  from  the  outer  superficial  layer,  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  negative  electricity  supplies  its  place,  consequently 
1  00 
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this  layer  becomes  bodily  charged  with  negative  electricity^    as 
indicated  by  the  fully  shaded  circles. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  operation  of  charging  a  jar  with 
electricity  is  totally  different  from  that  of 'filling  a  bottle  with  a 
liquid  i  the  electricity  is  distributed^  not  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bottle^  but  in  the  substance  of  the  glass  itself.  Indeed^  it  has 
been  already  stated  that  a  flat  plate  will  answer  equally  well  with 
the  jar,  but  the  jar^  from  its  form^  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
preferred.  In  the  experiment  with  the  three  insulated  jars^  an  ex- 
planation similar  to  the  foregoing  one  may  be  given : — A  quantity 
of  positive  electricity  passes  from  the  conductor  of  the  machine 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  jar.  A  corresponding  quantity  of 
the  same  kind  of  electricity  passes  off  simultaneously  from  the 
opposite  coating  into  the  next  jar,  which  in  its  turn  becomes 
similarly  polarized ;  and  so  on  in  succession^  until^  from  the  last 
jar,  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  to  the  rubber,  exactly 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  negative  electricity  liberated  by  the 
machine,  which  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  positive  electricity 
accumulated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  first  jar.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  last  jar  be  connected  with  the  rubber  directly ; 
the  same  object  will  be  attained  by  allowing  the  discharge  to  take 
place  into  the  earth,  provided  that  the  rubber  also  be  in  .conduct- 
ing communication  with  the  earth.  Although  it  is  usual  in  .the 
charging  of  a  jar  to  connect  the  internal  coating  with  the  prime 
conductor,  yet  the  jar  may  be  charged  equally  well  if  its  insulated 
external  coating  be  connected  with  the  conductor  whilst  the  inner 
coating  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  earth;  in  this  case^ 
however,  the  charge  on  the  outer  surface  is  positive,  whilst  the 
inner  surface  beconies  negative. 

Each  jar  in  the  series,  fig.  1 88,  thus  receives  a  charge,  though 
only  one  has  been  placed  in  connexion  with  the  machine ;  the 
superfluous  electricity  upon  the  outer  coating  of  the  first  having 
charged  the  second,  and  so  on.  If  the  insulations  be  good,  and 
the  glass  of  the  jars  thin,  the  last  jar  will  be  charged  very  nearly 
to  the  same  ex;tent  as  the  first. 

When  all  the  jars  have  been  thus  charged,  all  will  be  simul- 
taneously discharged  if  the  inner  coating  of  the  first  jar  be  con- 
nected with  the  outer  coating  of  the  last ;  but  although  no  greater 
amount  of  electricity  passes  between  the  two  extreme  jars  than 
would  have  passed  between  the  inner  and  outer  coating  of  a  single 
one,  the  distance  through  which  the  spark  passes  is  very  much 
greater,  and  for  equal  charges  it  is  found  to  increase  as  the 
number  of  jars  thus  discharged:  if  a  spark  of  one  centimetre  in 
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lengtb  be  obtained  mth  one  jar,  with  tiro  jars  the  spark  would 
be  two  centimetres,  with  four  four  centimetres,  and  so  on.  In 
practice  the  distance  is  something  less,  because,  owing  to  imper* 
feet  iuBuIatioD  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  glass  to  receive  a 
charge,  each  succeeding  jar  receives  a  charge  somewhat  weaker 
than  the  one  which  precedes  it. 

(336)  Meatttret  of  EUctririli/.- — It  is  upon  the  priniuplei  jiut  eipluned  that 
Snow  Harris  oonitmcted  bu  Unit  jar,  for  mewaring  out  definite  quantities  of 
electricity.  Tbeunitjor  is  a  miniature  Lejden 
jar  mounted  oa  a  slender  insulating  rod  of 
glass.  Attached  to  the  outride  of  the  jar  is  a 
'  :e  terminating  in  a  ball,  a,  fig.  190,  parallel 
'  «  and  ball  which  passes  to  the 


Fio.  190. 


to  the  1 

interior ;  on  the  wire  connected  wkh  the  inside 

is  a  third  sliding  ball,  b;  this  oan  at  pleasure 

be  brought  to  anj  required  diatance  from  tha 

ball,  a,  which  is  connected  with  the  outside  i 

whilst  the  unit  jar  is  hemming  charged  from 

the  machine  (aaj  that  its  outer  suifaoe  is 

dered  positive,  as  represented  in  tbs  figure), 

an   equal    quantity  of  positive   electricity  i 

passing  off  from  the  interior  along  the  wire,  u 

attached  to  the  inside  of  the  jar,  b,  which  is  b 

be  loaded  with  a  definite  quantity :  as  soon  a 

the  charge  in  the  onit   measure  rises  suffi- 

dentlj  high,  it  discharges  iUelf  betw< 

adjusted  balls,  a,  b,  without  affecting  the 

charge  b  the  jar,  B.    A  second  charge  is  now 

given  to  the  unit  jar,  which  diacharges  itself  when  it  rises  to  tlie  same  amount 

as  bffore :  (luring  each  successive  charge  of  the  unit  jar,  a  corresponding  quantity 

of  positive  electricity  passes  from   its  exterior  into  b,  bo  that  by  counting  the 

Dumber  of  spurks  that  pass  between  a  and  b,  the  number  of  equal  qaantitiea  or 

arbitrary  units  which  have  bean  given  to  tha  jar,  b,  is  ascertMued,     Supposing 

the  adjustment  of  the  balls,  a  and  b,  to  remain  the  same,  the  jar  B  may  be  made 

to   receive,   fur   any  noraber  of  times  successively,  equal 

amounts  of  electrical  charge,  h;  oaosing  an  equal  number  Fia.  I9I. 

of  discharges  of  the  unit  jar  bi  lake  place  in  eaoh  case. 

Other  means  have  been  proposed  for  ensuring  an  equal 
accumulation  of  electridty  in  a  jar.  Zane'i  ditcharging 
eledroMeter  is  the  simplest  of  these.  One  form  of  this 
apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  191  :  its  principle  of  action  will 
be  at  once  apparent,  l  is  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar,  in  the 
ball  A  of  which  a  hole  is  drilled  to  receive  the  brass  pin  of 
the  electrometer ;  a  bent  glass  arm,  b,  carries  upon  its  lower 
extremity  a  brass  socket,  e,  through  which  slides  an  insn- 
]at«d  rod  carrying  a  brass  knob  on  either  extremity ;  one  of 
these  balls,^  can  be  placed  at  any  required  distance  from  the 
knob  of  the  Leyden  jar.  A  chain  or  wire,  to,  effects  aoom- 
municatioD  between  the  sliding  rod  and  the  outside  of  the  jar. 
If  the  interval  between  a  and/be  maintained  uniform,  the 
jar  will  always  require  the  same  amount  of  chai^  before  tiiedisohajge  takes  place 
between  these  two  balls,  i,  vaif.    The  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  charge  is  pro- 
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portioDed  to  the  distance  between  the  balls :  with  an  interval  of  lo  millimetres  the 
force  would  be  doable  that  required  when  the  distance  was  only  j  millimetres. 

The  force  of  attraction  between  two  charged  surfaces  has  been 
measured  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  common  balance 
devised  by  Snow  Harris.  A  light  disk  of  gilt  wood  is  substituted^ 
as  shown  in  fig.  192^  for  one  of  the  pans  of  the  balance ;  beneath 

Fio.  192. 


it  is  a  second  similar  insulated  disk :  the  suspended  disk  and  the 
balance  beam^  through  its  support^  are  connected  with  the  exterior 
of  a  Leyden  jar^  and  the  lower  insulated  disk  with  the  interior  of 
the  jar.  By  charging  the  Leyden  jar  with  definite  quantities  of 
electricity  by  means  of  the  unit  jar^  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
attractive  force  were  experimentally  determined.  One  or  two  of 
the  more  important  results  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  proceeding. 

If  a  Leyden  jar  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity 
produce  between  the  disks  an  attractive  force  sufficient  to  raise 
0*2  grm.;  it  will  when  charged  with  double  the  quantity  raise  four 
times  the  amount^  or  0*8  grm. ;  with  three  times  the  quantity  it 
will  raise  nine  times  the  amount^  or  1*8  grms. ;  consequently^  if  the 
extent  of  charged  surface  continue  constant^  the  attraction  increases 
as  the  square  of  the  quantity. 

When  two  equal  and  similar  jars  are  used  instead  of  one  jar, 
and  the  same  quantity^  say  ten  units^  is  distributed  over  them^  the 
attractive  force  will  be  diminished  to  ^,  and  with  three  jars  to  ^  of 
what  it  was  when  a  single  jar  was  employed.  For  instance^  a  quan- 
tity which  on  one  jar  would  raise  1*8  grms.^  would;  if  diffused  over 
two  similar  jars^  raise  only  0*45  grm. ;  and  if  diffused  over  three, 
it  would  raise  only  0*2  grm.  If,  therefore,  the  quantity  remain 
constant,  the  attractive  force  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
charged  surfaces  of  the  jars.     When  the  distance  between  the 
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disks  was  altered^  it  was  found;  for  chaises  of  equal  tension^  that 
the  attractive  force  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ — 
the  attractive  force  being  4  times  as  great  at  a  distance  of  i  oenti- 
metre^  as  it  was  at  2  centimetres. 

(237)  Specific  Induction, — It  has  been  shown  that  the  induc- 
tion between  two  conducting  plates^  one  of  which  is  insulated 
while  the  other  communicates  with  the  earthy  is  &cilitated  by 
diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  which  separates  them, 
and  that  the  insulated  plate  is  enabled  to  receive  a  higher  amount 
of  charge  by  reducing  the  number  of  particles  of  the  dielectric 
which  undergo  polarization.  It  is  evident  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  polarization  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  resis- 
tance. Faraday  discovered  that  this  resistance  varies  in  amount 
with  the  material  of  the  dielectric  employed ;  some  substances  be- 
coming polarized  more  readily  than  others.  The  relative  facility  of 
induction  through  the  different  bodies  as  compared  with  a  common 
standard  constitutes  their  specific  inductive  capacity,  A  plate  of 
shell-laC;  for  example^  of  a  centimetre  in  thickness^  allows  induction 
to  take  place  across  it  twice  as  readily  as  does  ksx  equal  thickness  of 
atmospheric  air^  and  sulphur  with  a  facility  equal  to  that  of  shell-lac. 

The  following  table  represents,  according  to  Snow  Harris  {Phil. 
Trans,  1842, 170),  the  specific  inductive  power  of  various  bodies  : — 


Air  ... 
Kesin... 
Pitch... 
Bees'-waz 


Spec^  Induction. 
...     i*oo 


. • ^  ... 


...  ... 


177 

r8o 
1-86 


Glass... 
Solphor 
Shell-lac 


...     ... 


...     .. • 


1*90 

1*93 
^•95 


The  fundamental  fact  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
(fig.  193).  About  i^  inch,  or  4  centimetres  above 
the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  suspend  an  insu- 
lated disk  of  metal,  and  communicate  a  small  charge  ^^s^ 
to  the  insulated  disk ;  the  gold-leaves  immediately 
diverge  by  induction.  Between  the  disk  and  the 
electroscope  substitute  for  the  dielectric  air,  a  body 
the  specific  induction  of  which  is  greater  than  that 
of  air,  such,  for  example,  as  a  plate  of  shell-lac,  s, 
an  inch  (25  millimetres)  in  thickness,  and  mounted 
on  ao  insiJating  handle ;  the  leaves  will  immediately 
diverge  more  widely,  because  induction  towards  the 
instrument  takes  place  more  freely;  on  removing 
the  shell-lac  the  leaves  of  the  elecbx)scope  return  to 
their  original  divergence.  The  effect  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  bringing 
the  charged  plate  nearer  to  the  electroscope  in  air. 
Similar  phenomena  occur  if  k  mass  of  sulphur  or 
of  resin  be  substituted  for  the  sheU-ko. 


simple  experiment 
Fig.  193. 
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Fig.  194. 


In  good  conductors  no  such  polarization  can  be  traced^  and  in 
imperfect  conductors^  such  as  spermaceti^  the  results  become 
indistinct. 

With  gaseous  bodies  no  difference  in  specific  inductive  power 
is  found  to  exist ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
gas  has  no  influence ;  all  gases  having  the  same  inductive  capacity 
as  common  air.  No  variation  in  temperature^  in  density,  in  dry- 
ness, or  in  moisture,  produces  any  change  in  this  respect. 

The  apparatus  with  which  Faraday  inveHtigated  these 
carious  phenomena  was  a  kind  of  Leyden  phial  (fig.  194)* 
consisting  of  two  concentric  metallic  spheres,  a,  a,  in- 
sulated from  each  other  bj  a  stem  of  shell-lac,  b.  Any 
dielectric  could  in  succession  be  placed  between  the 
spheres,  whether  the  subject  of  experiment  were  solid, 
liquid,  or  aeriform,  as  by  connecting  it  with  the  air- 
pump  by  means  of  the  stop-cock,  s,  it  could  be  ex* 
hausted,  and  the  interval  filled  with  any  gaseous  medium^ 
with  the  same  facility  as  with  a  liquid  (PhiL  Trans, 
1838,  9).  Two  of  these  jars  having  been  prepared,  a 
charge  was  given  to  one  of  them,  after  it  had  been 
filled  with  the  body  the  inductive  capacity  of  which 
was  to  be  determined,  and  the  charge  was  then  divided 
with  the  second  similar  apparatus,  in  which  the  interval 
between  the  spheres  was  filled  with  air  only.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  charge  in  each  case  was  measured  by 
means  of  a  carrier-ball  and  Coulomb's  electrometer. 

(238)  Various  Modes  of  Discharge, — We 
pass  on  now  to  consider  the  different  modes 
in  which  the  electric  equilibrium  is  restored 
after  it  has  been  disturbed  :  this  restoration 
may  be  effected  in  one  of  three  ways,  for  the 
excited  body  may  be  discharged  either  by 
(fl)  conduction,  by  (i)  disruptioriy  or  by  (c)  convection, 

(239)  a.  Conduction, — When  a  charged  Leyden  jar  is  dis- 
charged in  the  usual  way  through  a  discharging-rod,  the  electricity 
passes  quietly  through  the  wire  of  the  discharger  by  conduction, 
but  traverses  the  interposed  air  by  disruption,  in  the  form  of  a 
spark  attended  with  noise. 

All  bodies,  shell-lac  and  glass  not  excepted,  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  conducting  power,  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
termed  the  residual  charge  of  a  jar,  or  battery.  If  a  jar  be  charged 
strongly,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  be  discharged  and  again  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  moments, 
a  slight  apparent  renewal  of  the  charge  will  take  place,  and  a 
second  smaller  spark  may  be  obtained  from  it.  This  Faraday 
considers  to  be  due  to  the  penetration  by  conduction  of  a  portion 
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of  the  charge  into  the  substance  of  the  dielectric.  Each  surface 
of  the  glass  acquires  a  weak  charge^  one  of  positive,  the  other  of 
negative  electricity ;  but  as  soon  as  the  constraining  power  which 
caused  this  penetration  of  the  electricity  is  removed,  it  returns 
towards  the  nearest  surface  and  produces  the  slight  recharge,  or 
residual  charge. 

As  no  bodies  are  perfect  insulators,  so  none  are  perfect  con- 
ductors, for  even  the  metals  offer  a  certain  measurable  resistance 
to  the  transmission  of  electricity.     The  following  experiment  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Charge    a   large   Leyden  jar  ^'^-  ^^5' 

(fig.  195),  and  arrange  a  me- 
tallic wire,  w,  from  130  to 
150  feet,  or  40  or  50  metres 
in  length,  so  as  to  act  the  part 
of  a  discharger;  at  the  same 
time  open  a  short  path  for  the 
discharge  to  the  outer  coating, 
by  bringing  the  balls  a  and  b  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 
Under  this  arrangement,  a  portion  of  the  electricity  takes  the 
shorter  course  from  a  to  i,  and  overcomes  the  high  resistance  of 
the  stratum  of  air  interposed  between  the  balls,  owing  to  the 
resistance  experienced  by  the  discharge  to  its  passage  along  the 
continuous  conducting  wire,  w. 

This  resistance,  even  in  good  conductors,  often  occasions  the 
spark  to  pass  between  two  contiguous  conductors,  and*  produces 
what  has  been  called  the  lateral  spark,  which  can  be  elicited,  even 
if  the  conductors  subsequently  unite  below.  For  example,  in  the 
arrangement  shown  in  fig.  196,  at  the  moment  a  spark  passes 

Fig.  196. 


from  p  to  the  ball,  a,  a  minute  spark  will  be  seen  to  pass  between 
the  wire  and  the  loop,  i,  if  they  be  suflBciently  near  each  other. 
This  lateral  spark  may  acquire  sufficient  power  to  ignite  gun- 
powder or  other  combustible  matter.  In  fact,  momentary  as  is 
the  duration  of  the  discharge,  induction  takes  place  towards  all 
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suiTOimdiiig  objects  whilst  electricity  is  in  motion^  as  well  as  when 
it  is  at  rest. 

If  in  a  darkened  room  a  thin  insulated  wire  be  made  to  ter- 
minate at  each  extremity  in  a  metallic  ball^  and  on  one  ball  large 
sparks  be  thrown^  whilst  firom  the  other  ball  the  sparks  are  allowed 
to  pass  off  to  some  contiguous  conductor^  the  air  will  be  seen  to 
become  feebly  luminous  from  induction  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  wire  every  time  that  a  spark  passes. 

(240)  Development  of  Heat, — ^The  passage  of  electricity  through 
conductors  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat^  the  amount  of  which 
is  inversely  as  the  conducting  power.  Snow  Harris  {Phil,  Trans, 
1827^  2i)y  by  means  of  an  air-thermometer  with  a  large  bulb^ 
across  which  were  passed  in  succession  wires  of  different  metals 
but  of  equal  length  and  thickness^  found  that  when  equal  quan- 
tities of  electricity  were  discharged  through  these  wires,  the  heat- 
ing effects  were  as  follows.  The  metals  which  stand  first  on  the 
list  are  the  best  conductors,  and  they  emit  the  least  heat : — 

Development  of  Heat  in  Metah  by  Electricity. 


Copper 

6 

Alloys, 

Silver  ... 

6 

Brass 

...     18 

Gold   ... 

9 

Gold  3,  Copper  i ... 

...     25 

Zinc    . . . 

18 

Gold  I,  Copper  3... 

...     15 

Platinum 

30 

Gold  3,  Silver  i  ... 

...     25 

Iron    ... 

30 

Tin  I,  Lead  i      ... 

...    54 

Tin      ... 

36 

Tin  I,  Copper  8  ... 

...     18 

Lead  ... 

72 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  alloying  the  metals  with  each  other, 
the  conducting  power  is  often  greatly  reduced.  Oreat  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  metab  in  experi- 
ments of  this  nature. 

If  different  quantities  of  electricity  be  transmitted  through  the 
same  wire,  it  is  found  that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  quantity  transmitted  in  equal  times :  for 
example,  if  the  thermometer,  with  a  given  charge,  rise  10^,  a  charge 
of  twice  the  power  will  raise  it  four  times  as  much,  or  40^. 

By  sufficiently  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  conductor  at  one 
part  of  the  circuit,  the  heat  may  be  raised  so  far  as  to  fuse  the 
wire,  or  even  to  convert  it  into  vapour. 

The  amount  of  electricity  required  to  produce  this  effect,  when 

measured  by  a  unit  jar,  is  found  to  be  equally  powerful  whether 

it  be  diffused  over  a  large  or  small  surface;   the  intensity  {i,e. 

quantity  which  passes  through  a  given  space  in  a  given  time)  is 

I  the  same  in  the  wire  in  both  cases,  ^bough  the  tension  of  the 
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charge  on  equal  aurfacea  of  the  jar  ia  very  differeat.  Where  large 
quantities  of  electricity  are  needed,  a  correBpondiog  extent  of 
coated  snrface  is  requisite ;  this  may  be  obtained  either  by 
employing  a  single  jar  of  large  dimensionB,  or  several  smaller  ones, 
the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  connected  by  wires,  and  the  outer 
surfaces  likewise  noited  by  placing  them  upon  a  sheet  of  tinfoil^ 
or  on  a  metallic  tray.  By  dischai^ng  snch  a  battery  through 
thin  metallic  wires— of  silver,  steel,  platinum,  or  copper,  for 
instance — they  will  be  fused  and  dispersed. 

The  amtngement  represented  in  fig.  197  ibowR  one  method  of  emplo;iiU{ 
Bnah  a  batterf  for  the  defla- 
gration of  metallic  wire* ;  nine 

■«nted ;  thej  are  encloBed  in  a 

woodeD  case,   b,  ud  reil  on 

tinToil,    which    oommunioates 

with   the   earth  throagh   the 

chain  c.  The  battery  in  charged 

from  the  prima  conductor  p. 

The  internal  ooatinga  of  all 

the  jan  are  eonnected  hj  oroH* 

wirea.     In  order  to  direct  the 

discharge  of  the  batUrj,  a  wire 

panes  from  its  inner  coating  to 

tfaa  insnlated  apper  arm,^  of 

the   discharger   A;    a   Mcond 

wire  panes  from  the  ball  b,  to  one  of  the  intnlated  wires  on  the  stand  of  the 

vnivertal  discharger  d.     The  wire  for  deflsgrotion,  a,  is  fastened  to  a  card  which 

is  also  supported  on  a  little  stand  inanlated  by  glass )  and  the  eommunicstion  with 

the  external  ooating  of  the  battery  is  continued  by  a  wire  oonnected  with  the  other 

iuialated  snpport  of  the  univerMl  discharger  d  ;   thus  the  conducting  oommnni- 

eslion  is  complete  with  the  eiceptioD  of  Ibe  interval  between  a  and  b.     When 

the  bftttery  is  adequately  charged,  the  lever  I  ie  withdrawn,  liie  ball  a  and  its 

attached  wire  are  thus  released,  and  bU  through  a  hole  in  the  meUllic  arm/ 

which  ia  connected  with  the  inner  costiog,  aod  the  circuit  ii  completed  when  the 

balls  a  and  b  come  into  contact. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  of  conduction  the  chai^ 
passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  rod  or  wire,  and  is  not 
confined  to  its  surface  :  it  therefore  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  metal  ia  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  is  extended  over  a  large  surface 
as  leaf.  The  induction  at  any  part  of  the  wire  during  the  dis- 
chai^e  ia  mainly  from  one  transverse  section  of  the  wire  to  the  con- 
tiguous section  that  immediately  precedes  and  that  follows  it. 

The  dispersion  of  the  conductor  by  the  passage  of  high  chai^ea 
of  electricity  leads  us  to  consider  next  what  Faraday  has  termed 
the  t&trvptive  discharge. 

(341}  b.  Disruptive  Discharge. — This  mode  of  discharge  ia  at- 
tended by  sudden  and  forcible  separation  of  the  particles  of  the 
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medium  through  which  it  occurs  ;  and  it  is  attended  with  extrica- 
tion of  light  and  heat.  It  is  best  seen  between  two  conductors 
separated  by  a  dielectric^  such  as  two  metallic  balls  in  air.  In 
these  cases^  when  a  sudden  bright  spark  passes^  the  discharge  is  as 
complete  as  if  it  had  been  effected  by  direct  metallic  communica- 
tion. The  particles  of  the  intervening  dielectric  are  brought  up  to 
a  highly  polarized  state^  until  at  length  the  tension  on  one  particle 
rising  higher  than  the  rest^  and  exceeding  that  which  it  can  sos- 
taiu;  it  breaks  down  :  the  balance  of  induction  is  thus  destroyedj 
and  the  discharge  is  completed  in  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

In  all  these  cases^  portions  of  the  solid  conductors  are  detached, 
and  by  their  ignition  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  spark.  This 
transfer  of  material  particles  by  the  spark  is  easily  proved,  for 
if  sparks  be  caused  to  pass  between  a  gold  and  a  silver  baU, 
the  surface  of  the  gold  becomes  studded  with  particles  of  silver, 
and  vice  versd.  If  an  iron  chain  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  a  powerful  discharge  be  sent  through  it,  each  link  will 
leave  upon  the  paper  a  stain,  arising  from  the  portions  of  the 
metal  which  have  been  detached ;  and  if  the  discharge  be  effected 
over  a  plate  of  glass,  particles  of  the  metal  are  frequently  forced 
into  it.  The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  suspending  the  chain 
in  a  dark  room,  and  passing  the  discharge  through  it  ;  brilliant 
deflagration  of  the  iron  will  be  seen  at  each  liuk. 

If  the  sparks  be  taken  between  wires  composed  of  different 
metals,  and  the  light  of  each  spark  be  viewed  through  a  prism,  the 
spectrum  will  in  each  case  exhibit  the  bright  lines  due  to  the  light 
of  the  corresponding  metal  in  the  state  of  vapour  (107). 

Sparks  attended  with  disruption  may  also  take  place  in  the 
midst  of  liquid  dielectrics.  More  rarely  disruption  &om  the  force 
of  the  discharge  occurs  in  solids  :  occasionally  this  is  exemplified 
in  the  Leyden  jar  itself,  the  tension  upon  the  glass  now  and  then 
rising  so  high  that  the  glass  becomes  perforated.  Across  this 
fracture  discharge  always  afterwards  occurs ;  so  that  no  effective 
charge  in  a  battery  can  be  maintained  till  the  cracked  jar  is 
removed.  This  disruption  of  glass  may  be  produced  at  pleasure 
by  bending  a  wire  so  that  its  point  may  press  against  the  side  of 
a  tube  or  other  vessel  filled  with  some  liquid  dielectric,  such  as 
olive-oil.  On  charging  the  wire  from  the  prime  conductor,  and 
applying  a  ball  to  the  outside  of  the  tube  opposite  the  end  of  the 
wire,  a  spark  passes,  and  a  minute  perforation  is  produced. 

Great  expansion  of  the  air  occurs  from  the  heat  developed  at 
the  moment  of  the  discharge,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  experi- 
ments.    Paste  a  strip  of  tinfoil  on  glass,  cutting  it  through  in 
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two  or  tbree  places  with  a  knife ;  place  a  few  wafera  or  other  light 
bodies  over  the  inteirupted  points,  then  dischai^  a  jar  through 
the  tinfoil,  and  the  wafers  will  be  immediately  scattered  in  all 
directions.  If  a  card  or  half  quire  of  paper  be  placed  in  the 
direction  of  its  thickness  in  the  track  of  the  dischargej  the  card 
or  the  paper  will  be  burst  outwards  on  both  sides. 

Many  pleasing  experiments  may  be  made  by  causing  a  succes- 
sion of  discharges  to  occur  through  such  interrupted  conductors ; 
a  beautiful  display  of  the  electric  light  may  thus  be  exhibited  in 
a  darkened  room. 

(242)  Velociiy  of  Discharge. — Of  the  velocity  of  the  spark 
discharge  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  brief  duration  of 
its  lightj  which  cannot  illuminate  any  moving  object  in  two  suc- 
crasive  positions,  however  rapid  its  motion.  If  a  wheel  be  thrown 
into  rapid  rotation  on  its  axis,  none  of  its  spokes  will  be  visible 
in  daylight,  but  if  the  revolving  wheel  be  illuminated  in  a  darkened 
room  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  every  part  of  it  will  be 
rendered  as  distinctly  visible  as  thongh  it  were  at  rest.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  trees  even  when  agitated  by  the  wind  in  a 
violent  storm,  if  illuminated  at  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
appear  to  be  absolutely  motionless. 

By  a  very  ingenious  application  of  this  principle,  Wheatstone 
has  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  spark  is  less  than  the  one- 
millionth  part  of  a  second.  The  apparatus  is  the  same  in  principle 
as  the  revolving  wheel. 

By  a  modifieatioD  of  the  appaTnttui,  Wheatstone  was  also  enabled  to  measure 
the  velocit;  with  which  the  di»aha^e  of  a  Lejdeu  jar  waa  transmitted  through 
an  insulated  copper  wire.  He  estimated  the  rateofita  paasage  at  288,ooo  miles 
in  a  eecond  {Phil.  Trans.  1834,  589).  For  this  purpoHe  he  employed  an 
insulated  copper  wire  about  half  a  mite  long,  through  which  a  Lejfden  jar  waa 

Fia.  198. 


discharged.  Thin  insnlated  circnit  waa  int«rmpt«d  at  three  points ;  one  of  these 
intermptions  was  within  a  few  metres  of  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar ;  the 
aeoond  was  in  the  middle  of  the  wire ;  and  the  third  within  a  few  roetrei  of  the 
outer  coating  of  the  jar.  The  part*  of  the  wire  at  whioh  these  three  brealta  in 
the  drcuit  occnned  were  all  arranged  side  by  side  on  an  insulated  disk,  so  that 
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the  three  Bparki  coold  be  «een  simtiltaneoaslj.  In  fig.  198  a  wire  is  represented 
as  proceeding  from  the  knob  of  the  jar  to  an  insulated  rod ;  when  the  charge 
attains  a  certain  tension,  a  spark  passes  between  this  rod  and  a  small  knob 
attached  to  the  axis  of  a  smcdl  revolving  mirror,  m :  to  one  extremity  of  this 
axis,  the  wire  which  passes  to  the  onter  coating  is  fastened ;  but  the  discharge  is 
made  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  two  intervening  long  contorted  portions 
of  wire  before  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the  jar.  The  three  sparks,  if  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye,  appear  to  be  simultaneous.  If  viewed  through  the  glass  plate,  €, 
in  a  small  steel  mirror,  m,  to  which  is  given  a  regulated  but  extremely  rapid 
revolving  motion  on  an  axis  parallel  to  its  surface,  the  sparks  appear  no  longer 
as  dots  of  light  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  but  present  the  appearance  of  three 
bright  lines  of  equal  length.  The  two  outer  ones  commence  and  terminate  in 
the  same  horizontal  line,  but  the  middle  one  occurs  later  than  the  other  two,  and 
the  angular  position  of  the  mirror  has  had  time  to  advance  slightly  before  the 
middle  spark  appears,  which  consequently  exhibits  an  image  slightly  displaced. 
As  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  is  recorded  by  the  rigister,  b,  and  the 
amount  of  this  angular  deviation  of  the  image  of  the  central  spark  is  easily 
ascertained,  the  retardation  of  the  discharge  by  the  copper  wire,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  velocity  with  which  it  travehi  along  it,  can  be  estimated. 

This  experiment  has  another  important  signification,  to  which 
due  weight  appears  hardly  to  have  been  given ;  for  it  affords  a 
convincing  proof  of  simultaneous  action  and  reaction  in  the  opera- 
tions of  electricity,  and  of  its  existence  as  a  duplicate  force :  at  the 
same  moment  that  a  positive  influence  leaves  the  inner  coating,  an 
equal  amount  of  negative  influence  leaves  the.  outer  coating,  and 
these  two  neutralize  each  other  at  the  central  point  of  the  con* 
ductor,  after  the  lapse  of  an  extremely  minute  but  still  appreciable 
interval  of  time.  It  appears  from  this  experiment  that  Franklin's 
theory  (227),  though  in  many  cases  a  simple  and  convenient  mode 
of  explaining  facts,  is  not  the  true  representation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  theory  of  two  fluids,  or  rather  of  two  forces  acting 
in  opposite  directions,  seems  by  this  experiment  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  velocity  of  the  electric  discharge  is,  however,  found  to 
vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
conducting  medium  (Faraday,  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1854,  197). 
The  duration  of  the  discharge  may  be  prolonged  by  causing  it  to 
take  place  through  bodies  of  inferior  conducting  powers.  A  charge 
of  a  given  amount,  if  transmitted  slowly,  may,  by  the  prolonged 
period  through  which  its  heating  powers  can  be  applied  to  a  com- 
bustible, be  made  to  ignite  bodies,  which  the  same  chaige,  if  more 
quickly  transmitted,  would  only  have  dispersed.  For  example,  let 
two  metallic  wires  be  brought  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  (3™™*) 
of  each  other,  and  let  a  little  loose  gunpowder  be  placed  over  the 
interval — the  powder  will  simply  be  dispersed  if  the  charge  of  a 
Leyden  jar  be  sent  through  the  wires ;  but  if  a  few  inches  of  wet 
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string  be  interposed  in  any  part  of  the  circuity  the  discharge  will 
be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  fire  the  powder. 

(243)  Striking  Distance. — In  air,  whatever  be  its  density,  the 
same  amount  of  charge  produces^  cateris  paribus,  induction  to  the 
same  extent.  But  the  distance  through  w^hich  the  discharge  of 
equal  quantities  of  electricity  takes  place  in  the  same  gaseous 
medium,  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  This  might  be  antici- 
pated, since  under  a  double  pressure  double  the  number  of  par- 
ticles of  air  would  exist  in  the  same  space,  and  the  polarity  would 
therefore  be  transmitted  through  double  the  quantity  of  insulating 
matter : — so  that,  if  a  given  charge  in  air  of  ordinary  density  pass 
as  a  spark  at  2  centimetres,  at  double  the  usual  pressure  the 
striking  distance  would  be  reduced  to  i  centimetre ;  at  a>  pressure 
of  one-half  it  would  be  increased  to  4  centim. ;  at  one  quarter, 
to  8  centim. ;  and  so  on,  until  in  vactw  theoretically  it  would  pass 
through  an  unlimited  distance.  Experiment,  however,  has  shown 
that  a  certain  portion  of  matter,  though  it  may  be  attenuated  to 
an  extent  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  calculation,  is  necessary 
for  the  transmission  of  the  electric  discharge  (3 1 2).  If  the  density 
of  the  air  continue  to  be  constant,  it  is  found  that  the  striking 
distance  varies  directly  as  the  tension  of  the  charge.  For 
example :  if  with  a  certain  charge  the  striking  distance  be  i  cen- 
timetre, a  double  charge  will  discharge  itself  through  2  centim., 
and  a  threefold  charge  through  3  centim.  (Harris).  For  equal 
quantities  of  electricity  the  striking  distance  is  inversely  as  the 
extent  of  charged  surface ;  so  that,  when  a  single  jar  is  charged 
with  a  quantity  of  electricity  sufficient  to  produce  a  discharge  at 
6™™',  on  employing  2  similar  jars  with  the  same  quantity,  the 
striking  distance  is  reduced  to  3"^'^  and  with  3  similar  jars  to 
^mm,  YoT  equal  charges,  the  striking  distance,  however,  varies 
in  different  gases,  independently  of 
their  relative  density,  so  that  each  gas 
has  a  specific  insulating  power.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  has  twice  the  insulating 
power  of  common  air,  and  three  times 
that  of  hydrogen  of  equal  elasticity. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
equality  of  inductive  capacity  (237)  in 

all  gases. 

This  ineqoality  of  insnlating  power  was 
proved  by  Faraday  by  opening  to  tbe  same 
charge  two  separate  paths,  one  of  them  through 
air,  the  other  through  a  receiver  filled  with  the  gas  which  was  to  form  the  snb- 
jeot  of  the  experiment,  as  shown  in  fig.  199.     The  distances  between  the  balls 
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were  varied  until  the  discharge  took  place  with  equal  facility  in  both  receivers; 
the  same  charge  was  thus  found  to  traverse  double  the  distance  in  air  that  it 
did  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Rarefaction  of  air^  whether  effected  by  heat  or  by  mechaDical 
means^  equally  favours  the  electric  discharge.  A  jar  may  con- 
sequently be  discharged  through  several  centimetres  of  a  com* 
mon  fiame^  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied  by  heat  to  nearly  five 
times  its  ordinary  bulk^  the  temperature  of  an  alcohol  flame^  ac« 
cordiug  to  Becquerel's  experiments^  being  nearly  2200°  {1204°  C). 
A  flame  also  acts  by  its  pointed  form  in  dissipating  a  charge  with 
great  rapidity^  and  its  proximity  should  be  avoided  in  exact 
experiments. 

Dissipation  of  the  electric  charge  in  dry  air^  according  to 
Matteucci^  is  not  increased  by  agitation  of  the  air.  Further^  if 
the  gases  are  all  perfectly  dry^  and  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure^  the  dissipation  of  the  charge  takes  place  with  equal 
rapidity  in  air^  in  carbonic  anhydride^  and  in  hydrogen.  In  a 
moist  atmosphere  the  loss  of  charge  increases  directly^  aeteris 
paribus,  as  the  amount  of  moisture.  As  the  temperature  rises^ 
the  dissipation  of  the  charge  increases  in  rapidity^  the  loss  of  the 
charge  being  twice  as  rapid  at  18^  as  at  o^  C.  K  the  density  of 
the  air  be  reduced^  the  tension  of  the  charge  which  an  insulated 
body  will  retain  is  reduced  also^  but  the  dissipation  of  the  charge 
is  very  much  diminished.  Matteucci  founds  when  an  electroscope^ 
feebly  charged^  was  placed  in  a  receiver^  exhausted  till  the  pressure 
was  reduced  to  3°*°^*  of  mercury  (J  inch),  that  the  divergence 
remained  unaltered  after  a  lapse  of  two  days. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  spark  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the 
discharging  surfaces  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
charge.  Between  the  rounded  parts  of  the  prime  conductor  and  a 
large  uninsulated  metallic  ball  dense  brilliant  sparks  pass ;  whilst 
if  the  same  ball  be  presented  to  a  wire  which  projects  8  or  10 
centimetres  from  the  conductor,  and  which  terminates  in  a  ball 
25°^-  or  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  long,  forked,  and  often  branching 
spark,  resembling  a  miniature  flash  of  lightning,  will  be  obtained. 

When  disruptive  discharge  occurs  between  a  good  conductor 
of  limited  surface  and  a  bad  one  which  exposes  a  larger  surface^  an 
intermitting  and  dilute  spark  or  brush  passes,  which,  when  it  occurs 
in  air,  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  discharges  to  the  particles  of 
air  around :  such  a  brush  has  a  bright  root  with  pale  ramifications, 
attended  with  a  quivering  motion  and  a  subdued  roaring  noise. 
Brushes  of  this  kind  are  well  seen  when,  the  machine  being  in 
powerful  action,  the  conductor  is  made  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
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air  by  means  of  a  blunt  rod  wbicb  projects  from  it.  The  brush 
is  largest  from  a  positively  charged  surface^  such  as  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine.  From  a  negatively  charged  surface 
this  discharge  occurs  at  a  lower  tension^  and  more  resembles  a 
bright  point  or  star  of  light.  The  formation  of  brushes  is  facili- 
tated by  rarefying  the  air  around  the  charged  points. 

Some  remarkable  difierenoefl  liave  been  observed  between  the  positive  and  the 
negative  spark :  for  a  charge  of  equal  tension,  the  striking  distance,  between  a 
good  conductor  positively  charged  and  an  inferior  conductor,  is  greater  in  air 
than  from  the  same  conductor  negatively  charged,  as  may  be  seen  in  using  the 
electrophorns.     The  greater  facility  with  which  positive  electricity  traverses  the 
air  may  also  be  shown  in  the  following  manner : — Colour  a  card  with  vermilion ; 
unscrew  the  balls,  a,  b,  from  the  discharger,  fig.  197,  and  place  the  points  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  card,  one  about  half  an  inch  (12™°^*)  above  the  other; 
discharge  a  large  jar  through  the  card.     It  will  be  perforated  opposite  the  wire 
attached  to  the  negative  coating,  and  an  irregular  dark  line  of  reduced  mercury 
will  be  found  extending  on  the  positive  side  to  the  point  of  the  positive  wire. 
If  the  experiment  be  made  in  vacuo,  the  perforation  will  be  formed  midway 
between  the  two  wires.     The  distinction  between  positive  and  negative  electricity 
is  also  beautifully  shown  by  what  are  termed  Lichtenberg's  figures,  which  may 
be  obtained  as  follows: — Dry  a  glass  plate,  and  draw  lines  on  it  with  the  knob 
of  a  positively  charged  jar,  then  sift  over  the  plate  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
minium  in  fine  powder:   on  inverting  the  plate  the  minium  will  fall  ofi*  and 
leave  traces  of  the  lines  in  sulphur.      If  the  experiment  be  made  with  a  jar 
negatively  charged,  the  minium  will  adhere  to  the  traces,  whilst  the  sulphur  will 
fall  off.     The  explanation  is  very  simple :  by  the  friction  in  sifting,  the  sulphur 
becomes  negatively,  the  red  lead  positively  electric,  and  thus  the  sulphur  attaches 
itself  to  the  positively  electrified  lines  upon  the  glass,  and  the  minium  to  the 
negatively  electrified  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  law  of  electric  attraction. 
The  experiment  may  also  be  varied  in  the  following  way: — Take  two  circular 
trays  of  tin-plate  half  an  inch  (12™™')  deep  and  12  or  14  inches  (30  or  35 
oentimetres)  in  diameter,  fill  them  with  melted  resin,  and  allow  them  to  cool ; 
cause  sparks  of  positive  electricity  to  fall  in  8  or  10  places  upon  one  plate,  and 
sparks  of  negative  electricity  in  like  manner  over  the  other ;  on  sifting  a  little 
brickdust  over  the  two  plates,  the  dry  powder  will  assume  the  appearance  of 
brushes  over  the  plate  electrified  positively,  and  of  oval  or  circular  patches  upon 
the  negatively  excited  plate.     Other  remarkable  differences  between  the  sparks 
from  positive  and  ne^^ative  surfaces  will  be  mentioned  when  noticing  the  modified 
discluurges  throngh  exhausted  tubes  (3 1 2)^ 

The  colour^  lights  and  sound  of  the  electric  spark  and  brush  vary 
in  different  gases  (io6)^  the  brush  being  larger  and  more  beautiful 
in  nitrogen  than  in  any  other  gas^  and  its  colour  is  purple  or  bluish. 
The  sparks  in  oxygen  are  whiter  than  in  air^  but  less  brilliant.  In 
hydrogen  they  are  of  a  fine  crimson  colour.  In  coal-gas  they  are 
sometimes  green  and  sometimes  red ;  occasionally  both  colours 
are  seen  in  different  portions  of  the  same  spark.  In  carbonic 
anhydride  the  sparks  resemble  those  taken  in  air^  but  they  are 
more  irregular  and  pass  more  freely. 

(244)  c.  Cimvection. — ^With  a  feebler  charge  the  sonorous  brush 
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is  replaced  by  a  quiet  glow^  attended  in  this  case  with  a  continuous 
dispersion  of  the  charge.     The  process  of  disruptive  discharge 
thus  gradually  passes  into  the  third  method — ^viz.,  that  by  convec^ 
turn.     When  the  glow  is  produced^  a  current  of  air^  the  particles 
of  which    are   individually  charged^  passes   from  the    charging 
surface.     The  course  of  this  current  may  be  exhibited  by  its 
action  on  the  flame  of  a  taper^  which  will  often  be  extinguished 
if  brought  near  an  electrified  point  which  is  connected  with  the 
machine  in  action ;  and  light  models  may  be  set  in  motion  by  it. 
If  the  production  of  the  current  from  the  point  be  prevented^  as 
by  sheltering  the  pointed  wire  in  a  varnished  glass  tube^  the 
brush  or  glow  may  be  converted  into  a  series   of  small  sparks. 
These  currents  may  take  place  in  liquid  dielectrics  as  well  as  in 
gaseous  ones.     Let  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  be  fixed  on  the  end  of 
a  wire  and  attached  to  the  conductor  of  a  machine  in  action ;  if 
it  be  softened  by  the  application  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it 
will  be  thrown  off  in  filaments  towards  a  sheet  of  paper  held  near 
it.     Solid  insulated  particles  may  also  be  the  medium  of  con- 
vective  discharge^  as  is  seen  when  pith-balls   or  other  light  sub- 
stances are  attracted  and  repelled  by  electrified  objects;  and  in 
delicate  experiments  even  the  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  are  not  without  effect  in  charging  or  discharging  the 
apparatus  employed. 

The  process  of  convection  assumes  considerable  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  voltaic  electricity^  where  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  chemical  decomposition.     (281  et  seq.) 

(245)  Other  Sources  of  Electricity. — Hitherto  we  have  limited 
our  attention  to  cases  in  which  electricity  is  excited  by  the  friction 
of  dissimilar  substances^  and  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  Peclet 
by  a  careful  series  of  experiments  found  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  developed  was  the  same  whether  sliding  friction  was 
employed,  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  exciting  the  electrical 
machine,  or  whether  it  was  a  rolling  friction,  in  which  the  rubber 
was  pressed  against  the  cylinder  and  allowed  to  roll  upon  its  axis 
as  the  machine  was  worked.  The  development  of  electricity  by 
friction  is,  however,  but  a  special  case  of  a  much  more  general  law^ 
for  it  has  been  found  that,  whenever  molecular  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed, a  concomitant  development  of  electricity  takes  place.  The 
following  instances  will  exhibit  the  variety  of  circumstances  under 
which  this  observation  has  been  made.  The  mere  compression  of 
many  crystallized  bodies  is  attended  by  electric  action :  a  rhombo- 
hedion  of  Iceland  spar,  if  compressed  by  the  fingers,  exhibits  this 
peculiarity.     It  is  also  found  that  all  bodies  that  have  been  pressed 
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together,  if  properly  insulated,  offer  signs  of  electricity  on  being 
separated ;  although  the  effect  is  most  easily  observed  between  a 
good  conductor  and  a  bad  one.  The  two  bodies  are  always  in 
opposite  states.  Even  where  two  disks  of  the  same  substance  are 
pressed  together,  if  one  be  a  little  warmer  than  the  other, 
distinct  excitement  is  produced,  the  warmer  disk  becoming  nega- 
tively electrified;  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  cmteris  paribus, 
increases  in  all  cases  directly  as  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

Fracture  is  likewise  attended  with  electric  disturbance ;  the 
freshly  broken  surfaces  of  roll  sulphur  often  exhibit  this  effect  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  produce  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the 
electroscope  when  the  fragments  are  placed  upon  the  cap  of  the 
instrument.  The  sudden  rending  asunder  of  the  laminae  of  a  film 
of  mica  in  a  dark  room,  is  usually  attended  with  a  pale  electrical 
light,  and  the  separated  portions  in  this  case  exhibit  opposite 
electrical  states.  A  melted  substance  in  the  act  of  solidifying, 
sometimes  exhibits  electric  excitement.  If  sulphur  be  allowed  to 
solidify  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  becomes  negatively  excited,  whilst  the 
glass  is  rendered  positively  electrical;  ice  also  is  frequently  electric; 
and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  of  chocolate  as  it  becomes 
solid.  These  results  are  probably  due  to  friction  occasioned  by 
the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  solid  mass  in  the  mould,  from 
which  it  detaches  itself  by  this  change  of  bulk. 

In  some  instances  simple  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature 
causes  electric  excitement.  These  effects  are  most  distinctly  seen 
in  crystallized  non-conductors  which  are  not  symmetrical  in  form, 
being  produced  in  bodies  which  are  hemihedral.  Tourmaline, 
boracite,  and  the  crystals  of 
tartaric  acid,  offer  the  best  Fio.  200. 

examples  of  this  description. 
The  tourmaline,  for  instance, 
commonly  assumes  the  form 
of  a  three-sided  prism,  the 
edges  of  which  are  replaced 
by  two  narrow  planes.  The 
extremities  of  the  crystal  are 
formed  by  the  three  faces  of  the  rhombohedron.  No.  i,  fig.  200, 
shows  the  end  of  the  crystal  which  becomes  positive  by  heat ; 
No.  2,  the  opposite  end  of  the  crystal  which  becomes  negative. 
If  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  be  gently  heated,  it  becomes  powerfully 
electrical  whilst  the  temperature  is  rising,  one  extremity,  termed 
the  analogous  pole,  becoming  positive,  the  other  extremity,  or 

1  HE 
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antilogous  pole,  becoming  negative.*  When  the  temperatni^ 
becomes  stationary,  the  electric  excitement  ceases :  as  the  crystal 
cools  the  effect  returns,  but  the  electric  polarity  is  reversed ;  the 
end  of  the  crystal  that  before  was  positive  now  becomes  negative. 
The  particles  of  the  mineral  are  electrically  polarized  throughout 

the  whole  mass;    for,  if  the 
Fio.  aoi,  crystal  be  broken  while  thus 

electrified,  each  fragment  re- 
tains its  polarity,  being  n^a- 
tive  at  one  end  and  positive  at 
the  other.  In  fig.  201,  No.  i 
represents  a  tourmaline  in 
which  the  temperature  is  jising  uniformly;  No.  2  the  same 
tourmaline  in  which  the  temperature  is  falling  uniformly;  and 
No.  3  shows  the  effect  Upon  a  cooling  tourmaline- which  has  been 
broken  across.  If  the  tourmaline  be  delicately  poised  upon  its 
centre  whilst  cooling,  these  electric  states  may  be  rendered  appa- 
rent by  bringing  an  excited  glass  tube  near  to  the  mineral :  one 
extremity  will  be  attracted  by  the  excited  glass  tube,  while  the 
other  extremity  will  be  repelled.  If  one  end  of  the  crystal  be 
connected  with  the  cap  of  a  sensitive  gold-leaf  electroscope,  whilst 
the  other  extremity  is  in  conducting  communication  with  the 
earth,  the  gold-leaves  will  diverge. 

(246)  Chemical  Action. — No  chemical  changes  take  place 
without  the  development  of  electricity.  If  a  clean  platinum  capsule 
be  connected  with  a  sensitive  electroscope  and  condenser,  and  a 
liquid  which  has  no  chemical  action  on  platinum  be  placed  in  the 
capsule,  no  change  shows  itself;  but  if  any  other  more  oxidisable 
metal  in  conducting  connexion  with  the  earth  be  dipped  into  the 
liquid,  the  liquid  becomes  very  feebly  but  positively  electrified, 
whilst  the  metal  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  it  becomes  negative. 
The  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  in  this  form  of  the  experiment 
has  no  influence  upon  the  extent  of  electric  excitement  displayed. 
If  zinc  be  the  metal  employed,  and  pure  water  the  liquid,  the  signs 
of  electric  action  are  just  as  powerful  as  if  sulphuric  acid  were 
substituted  for  the  water  in  the  capsule ;  £Dr  the  metal  and  liquid 
being  both  good  conductors,  the  two  electricities  liberated,  imme* 


*  The  crystal  must  not  be  too  strongly  heated, — ^about  302°  (150^  C.)  being 
the  best  point ;  if  heated  very  strongly,  75  2^  (400*'  C.)  or  beyond,  the  toama- 
line  becomes  a  oondnctor  for  a  time ;  it  resumes  its  insulating  power  on  cooling, 
but  is  rendered  hygroscopic  till  after  it  has  been  washed  and  dried  at  302' 
(150®  C.) — Gaugain. 
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diately  neutralize  each  other  almost  entirely^  instead  of  passing  one 
to  the  condenser^  the  other  to  the  earth. 

Electricity  is  also  developed  during  the  process  of  combustion ; 
carbon^  for  example^  becoming  negatively  electric^  whilst  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  positive.  In  like  manner  hydrogen  in  the  act 
of  burning  was  found  by  Pouillet  to  be  negative^  whilst  the  vapour 
produced  by  it  was  positive. 

(247)  Electricity  of  Vapour. — The  act  of  evaporation  has  also 
been  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  electricity^  but  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  if  a  few  drops  of 
water  fall  upon  a  live  coal^  insulated  on  the  cap  of  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope,  the  leaves  of  the  instrument  diverge.  This,  however, 
is  due  to  the  chemical  action  between  the  coke  and  the  water,  and 
not  to  mere  evaporation ;  for  if  we  allow  pure  water  to  evaporate 
in  a  clean  hot  platinum  dish  connected  with  the  electroscope,  no 
signs  of  electric  disturbance  occur*  Pouillet  found  that  on  allow- 
ing alkaline  solutions  to  evaporate  in  the  capsule,  the  electroscope 
became  charged  positively ;  with  acid  solutions,  the  charge  given  to 
the  electroscope  was  negative :  but  Peltier  states  that  these  elec- 
trical effects  may  nevertheless  be  due  to  friction,  as  they  do  not 
manifest  themselves  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  all  driven  off,  and  a 
crepitation  of  the  salt  as  it  detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the 
capsule  begins  to  occur.  This  is  corroborated  by  Faraday's 
observation,  that  if  the  dish  be  heated  to  redness,  and  pure  water 
be  dropped  in,  so  long  as  it  evaporates  quietly  in  the  spheroidal 
form  (198)  no  electricity  is  developed;  but  the  moment  that  it 
cools  down  sufficiently  to  boU  violently  with  friction  against  the 
metallic  capsule,  the  leaves  diverge  powerfiilly. 

In  accordance  with  this  observation,  Faraday  has  explained 
the  development  of  electricity  by  high-pressure  steam,  which  occurs 
to  so  remarkable  an  extent  under  certain  circumstances.  This 
he  has  traced  to  the  friction  of  water  accompanying  the  steam 
against  the  orifice  of  the  jet  through  which  it  escapes  into  the  air. 
An  insulated  boiler  from  which  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  off  at 
high  pressure  through  long  tubes,  in  which  a  partial  condensation 
of  the  steam  occurs,  furnishes,  as  in  the  hydro-electric  machine  of 
Armstrong,  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
an  admirable  source  of  high  electric  power.  In  this  experiment^ 
the  boiler  becomes  negative,  the  escaping  steam  being  positive.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil  or 
of  essence  of  turpentine  in  the  exit-pipe  reverses  these  electrical 
states.  A  solution  of  plumbic  acetate  produces  a  similar  effect. 
Indeed  the  purer  the  water  that  is  u^ed  in  the  boiler,  the  better 
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it  Ia  for  these  experiments^  and  the  more  uniform  are  the  results. 
The  electric  condition  of  the  steam  was  found  by  Armstrong  to 
be  also  influenced  by  the  material  of  which  the  exit  pipe  was 
formed ;  glass^  lead^  copper^  and  tin^  each  modifying  the  result. 
Wood  appears  to  be  the  material  best  adapted  for  use  in  forming 
the  orifice  of  the  jet^  as  it  produces  the  highest  amount  of  charge 
by  friction ;  some  bodies,  such  as  ivory,  produce  scarcely  any 
electric  eflfect  when  used  as  jets  to  the  pipe. 

Perfectly  dry  steam  is  in  fact  nearly  as  good  an  insulator  of 
electricity  as  atmospheric  air ;  but,  from  the  facility  of  its  conden- 
sation, it  easily  produces  upon  cold  surfaces  a  film  of  conducting 
matter  which  destroys  the  insulation. 

(248)  Atmospheric  Electricity. — Another  source  of  electricity, 
the  origin  of  which  is  at  present  shrouded  in  mystery,  is  the  atmo- 
sphere itself,  which  affords  displays  of  electric  phenomena  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale.  The  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity 
had  long  been  suspected  by  electricians ;  but  the  proof  of  it  was 
first  devised  by  Franklin,  who,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising 
a  bojr^s  kite  during  a  thunderstorm,  succeeded  in  obtaining  firom 
the  clouds,  sparks  of  electricity,  with  which  he  charged  Leyden 
jars  and  performed  some  of  the  usual  electrical  experiments.  Such 
kite-flying,  however,  forms  a  dangerous  kind  of  recreation ;  and 
experiments  on  atmospheric  electricity  proved  fatal  to  Professor 
Bichman  of  St.  Petersburg,  who,  a  few  years  after  Franklin's  dis- 
covery,  was  killed  by  a  flash  from  his  apparatus. 

No  sooner  had  Franklin  proved  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity,  than  he  proposed  his  plan  of  averting  the  destructive 
influence  of  lightning  from  buildings,  by  means  of  metallic  con- 
ducting-rods.  In  order  to  render  these  efficient,  they  must  pro- 
ject into  the  air  for  some  distance  beyodd  the  highest  point  of  the 
building  to  be  protected.  They  must  also  be  sufficiently  thick  to 
carry  off  the  discharge  without  fusion.  This  is  ensured  by  the 
use  of  a  copper  rod  of  not  less  than  13™™*  or  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  pieces  composing  these  rods  should  be  in  metallic 
contact  with  each  other  throughout  their  length,  and  the  conduc- 
tor should  terminate  in  a  bed  of  moist  earth,  or  better  still,  in  a 
well  or  body  of  water,  so  as  to  secure  free  communication  with 
the  soil.  If  any  considerable  metallic  mass,  such  as  a  leaden 
roof,  form  part  of  the  building,  it  should  be  connected  with  the 
conductor  by  branch  rods,  and  should  also  be  furnished  with 
branch  conductors  into  the  earth.  The  conductors  are  best  placed 
exterior  to  the  walls  of  the  building. 

The  explosive  power  of  lightning  is  so  great  t^iat  its  effects 
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may  well  excite  our  awe  and  amazement.     A  single  instance  may 
be  cited  in  illustration  of  this  point.     In  November,  ^19^>  ^^^ 
mainmast  of  H.M.  ship  Elephant,  74  guns,  was  struck  by  a  power- 
ful flash  of  lightning.     This  mast  weighed  18  tons,  it  was  3  feet 
(0*914  metres)  in  diameter,  and  no  feet  (33*5  metres)  long,  and 
was  strongly  bound  together  by  iron  hoops,  some  of  which  were 
half  an  inch  (ia'5°^')  thick  and  5  inches  (127  centimetres)  wide ; 
yet  it  was  shivered  into  pieces,  and  the  hoops  were  burst  open 
and  scattered  around,  amidst  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  mast 
(Harris).     One  of  the  most  instructive  instances  recorded  is  that 
of  the  Dido,  which  when  off  Java   Head,  in  May,   1847,  was 
struck  soon  after  daylight,  during  a  storm  attended  with  heavy 
rain  and  little  wind,  by  a  tremendous  bifurcated  flash  of  lightning, 
which  fell  upon  the  main  royal  mast.    One  of  the  branches  struck 
the  extreme  point  of  the  royal  yard-arm,  and  in  its  course  to  the 
conductor  on  the  mast,  demolished  the  yard,  and  tore  in  pieces  or 
scorched  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sail ;  the  other  part  fell  on  the 
vane-spindle  (the  point  of  which  showed  marks  of  fusion)   and 
truck,  which  last  was  split  open  on  the  instant  that  the  discharge 
seized  the  conductor.     From  this  point,  however,  the  explosive 
action  ceased,  and  the  discharge  freely  traversed  the  whole  line  of 
the  conductor,  from  the  mast-head  downward,  without  doing  further 
damage.     One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  this 
case  is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  yard-arm,  which  was  not 
supplied  with  a  conductor,  and  the  complete  protection  of  the 
mast,  which  was  furnished  with  one.     It  is  also  important  as 
proving  the  incorrectness  of  the  law  of  protection  laid  down  by 
some  French  writers — ^viz.,  that  a  cooducting-rod  will  protect  a 
circular  area  having  a  I'adius  double  the  height  of  the  conductor 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  building.    In  all  cases,  the  lightning 
will  take  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and,  from  the  recorded  re- 
sults of  experience,  it  appears  that  that  path  of  least  resistance 
will  in  about  seven  times  out  of  ten,  be  such  that  the  lightning 
will  strike  the  highest  point,  if  it  be  furnished  with  a  good  con- 
ducting line  to  the  earth  or  sea ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
instances  may  occur,  in  which  the  line  of  least  resistance  may  be 
in  a  different  direction,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dido,  that  there 
may  be  two  such  lines  where  the  resistances  are  equal. 

If  a  break  occur  in  any  part  of  the  conductor,  explosion  will 
take  place  at  this  spot  when  a  discharge  of  lightning  is  directed 
upon  the  rod,  producing,  in  many  cases,  fearful  destruction.  One 
of  the  most  awful  catastrophes  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  i8th 
of  August,  1769^  when  the  tower  of  St.  Nazaire  of  Brescia  was 
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struck  by  lightning.  Beneath  this  tower  were  vaults  containing 
upwards  of  90  tons  of  gunpowder^  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  The  whole  of*  this  enormous  quantity  of  powder  ex- 
ploded, destroying  one-sixth  part  of  the  city  of  Brescia,  and 
burying  3000  persons  beneath  its  ruins.  On  a  small  scale  the 
track  followed  by  the  electricity  may  be  illustrated  by  sending  a 
discharge  through  a  series  of  interrupted  conductors,  such  as  gold- 
leaf  pasted  upon  paper.  The  portions  of  gold-leaf  in  the  line  of 
the  discharge  will  be  burned  up,  whilst  the  contiguous  portions 
not  included  in  the  track  of  the  electricity  remain  unaltered. 

The  peal  of  thunder  which  accompanies  the  lightning  flash  is 
due,  like  the  snap  which  accompanies  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  to  the  sudden  displacement  of  air,  which,  in  the  case  of  light- 
ning sometimes  extends  through  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 
The  reverberation  of  the  peal  arises  chiefly  from  the  echoes  pro- 
duced by  objects  upon  the  earth,  and  by  the  clouds  themselves. 
The  flash  from  the  thunder-cloud  is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar :  the  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  form  the  two  coatings  to  the  intervening  layer  of  air, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  condenser,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
glass,  whilst  a  church  steeple,  or  any  projecting  object,  acts  the 
part  of  a  discharging  rod.* 

But  it  is  not  only  during  a  storm  that  the  atmosphere  ex- 
hibits signs  of  electricity.  In  a  cloudless  sky,  if  a  flame  or  a 
I)ointed  rod  be  connected  with  an  electroscope,  the  instrument 
diverges  positively.  Before  rain,  the  instrument  often  assumes 
a  negative  state :  in  general,  the  rain  that  first  falls  after  a  de- 
pression of  the  barometer  is  charged  negatively.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  rain  is  negatively  charged,  although  the 
atmosphere,  both  before  and  after  its  fall,  exhibits  signs  of 
positive  charge.  Fogs,  snow,  and  hail,  if  unattended  with  rain, 
are  nearly  always  positively  charged  in  a  high  degree.  It 
appears  to  be  probable  that  the  clouds  are  almost  always  positive. 
In  most  cases,  when  negative  electricity  is  observed  in  the  in- 
struments it  is  simply  due  to  an  effect  of  induction. 

In  winter,  the  atmospheric  charge  is  usually  higher  than  in 
summer.  According  to  Quetelet,  whose  conclusions  are  baaed 
upon  a  series  of  five  years'  uninterrupted  observations,  the  atmo- 


*  Theee  electrical  aocumalations  are  oflen  renewed  with  eztnordi]Uur]r 
rapidity.  On  the  6th  of  Joly,  1845,  <^l>oat  10  p.m.,  after  a  clear  hot  day,  in 
the  masses  of  vapoar  forming  a  hank  of  cumuli,  I  counted  in  two  minutra  83 
flashes  unattended  hy  thunder ;  and  several  times  during  the  same  evening,  I 
observed  between  30  and  40  discharges  firom  one  doad  to  another^  per  minute. 
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spheric  electricity  attains  an  average  maximnm  in  January,  and 
steadily  decreases  till  June,  when  it  is  at  its  minimum :  from  this 
period  it  again  increases  progressively  till  January,  in  which 
month  the  tension  of  the  electricity  is  thirteen  times  as  high  as 
it  is  in  June.  The  electricity  of  the  air  may  be  stated 
generally  to  be  higher  in  a  cloudless  than  in  a  cloudy  sky. 
Only  once  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December, 
and  January,  has  he  obtained  proof  of  negative  electricity  in 
the  air. 

The  tension  of  the  charge  varies  likewise  during  each  twenty- 
four  hours;  it  has  two  maxima  and  two  minima.  The  first 
maximum  is  before  eight  o'clock  a.m.  in  summer,  and  before  ten 
A.M.  in  winter;  the  second  after  nine  p.m.  in  summer,  and  before 
six  P.M.  in  winter.  The  first  miniinum  is  uniformly  about  four 
A.M.,  and  the  second  about  three  p.m.  in  summer,  and  one  p.m. 
in  winter. 

The  observations  made  for  some  years  at  the  Eew  observatory 
by  Ronalds,  furnish  results  closely  according  with  those  of 
Quetelet.* 

An  ingenious  experiment  by  Becquerel  shows  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  charge  increases  with  the  elevation  above  the  earth's 
surface,  and  according  to  Quetelet's  observations,  the  increase  in 
intensity  is  proportional  to  the  height.  This  law  of  Quetelet  has, 
however,  been  verified  only  for  heights  not  exceeding  16  feet 
(5  metres).  Becquerel's  experiment  was  the  following : — Having 
ascended  Mount  St.  Bernard,  he  placed  an  electroscope  upon  a 
piece  of  varnished  silk,  on  which  he  arranged  by  a  loose  cord 
about  80  metres  of  gilt  thread.  One  end  of  this  thread  he 
attached  to  the  shaft  of  an  arrow,  and  connected  the  other  ex- 
tremity with  the  cap  of  an  electroscope  by  a  running  knot.  The 
arrow  was  then  discharged  in  a  vertical  direction  by  means  of  a 
bow  ;  as  it  ascended  the  leaves  expanded  gradually  till  they  struck 
the  sides  of  the  glass. .  When  the  fall  length  of  the  thread  was 
attained,  the  upward  motion  of  the  arrow  detached  it  altogether 
from  the  electroscope,  leaving  the  instrument  charged  positively. 
On  repeating  the  experiment,  shooting  the  arrow  horizontally,  no 
charge  at  all  was  obtained.  Similar  results  may  be  obtained  on 
a  clear  day  by  ascending  a  lofty  eminence  or  building,  to  avoid 
the  induction  of  near  objects,  and  taking  a  gold-leaf  electroscope, 


*  For  an  interesting  discnssion  of  the  theory  of  the  development  of  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Delarive's  IHatise  on  EUetricUy, 
Walker's  translation,  voL  iii.  p,  116,  vt  seq» 
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terminating  above  in  a  ball.  The  electroscope  being  now  in  a 
neutral  state^  it  will^  if  elevated  only  for  a  foot  or  two^  diverge 
with  positive  electricity.  On  bringing  it  back  to  its  original 
position^  the  leaves  coUapse^  and  on  depressing  it  below  this  point, 
the  leaves  again  separate  with  the  opposite  electricity. 

Electricity  developes  itself  in  the  atmosphere  in  other  forms ; 
for  example^  Inminous  brushes,  stars,  and  glows,  have  been  fine- 
quently  observed  in  stormy  weather  on  the  extremities  of  the 
masts  and  yard-arms  of  ships,  on  the  points  of  weapons,  and 
occasionally  even  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  These  phenomena 
are,  in  fact,  cases  of  brush  discharge  npon  a  large  scale,  and  are 
in  many  instances  attended  with  a  roaring  noise  like  that  of  a 
burning  portfire.  Appearances  of  this  description  formerly 
went  by  the  name  of  St.  Elmo's  fire;  our  own  sailors  term  them 
comazanis. 

(249)  Aurora  Borealis. — ^Another  very  beautiful  meteor  which 
is  sometimes  seen  in  this  country  in  clear  frosty  nights,  bnt 
which  is  observed  very  frequently  in  higher  latitudes,  has  pro- 
bably an  electrical  origin.  This  is  the  aurora  borealis.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  the  rarefied  portions  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  but  the  expla- 
nation is  unsatisfactory,  and  not  adequate  to  account  for  the 
effects  observed.  The  varieties  of  coloured  light  exhibited  by  the 
aurora  may,  however,  be  imperfectly  imitated  on  a  small  scale 
by  discharging  a  continued  or  an  intermittent  supply  of  elec- 
tricity through  a  vessel  partially  exhausted  of  air. 

The  forms  which  the  aurora  assumes  are  very  varied,  and  of 
extraordinary  beauty ;  there  is,  however,  usually  some  general 
similarity  in  its  aspect  at  the  same  locality.  Commonly,  streams 
of  light  are  seen  shooting  upwards  from  the  northern  horizon, 
l^hese  streams  are  frequently  observed  to  meet  together  in  the 
zenith,  and  produce  an  appearance  as  if  a  vast  tent  were  expanded 
in  the  heavens,  glittering  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 

A  remarkable  connexion  has  been  observed  between  the  aurora 
and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth ;  the  magnetic  needle  being  very 
generally  disturbed  during  a  display  of  the  aurora.  The  arches 
of  the  aurora  inost  commonly  traverse  the  sky  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnetic  meridian,  though  deviations  from  this  direction  are 
not  rare.  Sir  J.  Franklin  found  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
needle  was  not  always  proportionate  to  the  agitation  of  the 
aurora,  but  was  always  greater  when  the  quick  motion  and  vivid 
light  were  observed  to  take  place  in  a  hazy  atmosphere.     The 
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aurora  is  most  frequent  and  vivid  in  high  latitudes  towards 
either  pole^  but  the  meteor  is  not  confined  to  these  parts,  as  Dr. 
Hooker  states  that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  he  ever 
witnessed  was  under  the  tropical  sky  of  India;  and  other 
observers  have  recorded  instances  of  its  appearance  in  the 
equatorial  districts  of  the  globe. 

The  altitude  of  the  aurora  varies  considerably ;  there  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  frequently  occurs  at  small  elevations. 
Both  Franklin  and  Parry  record  examples  of  its  appearing  below 
the  level  of  the  clouds,  which  they  describe  as  concealed  behind 
the  masses  of  its  light,  and  as  reappearing  when  the  meteor 
vanished.  There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  kinds  of  aurora,  one 
dependent  upon  local  causes,  as  in  the  cases  last  mentioned, 
while,  in  the  other,  the  causes  are  probably  cosmical,  and  the 
auroral  effects  are  seen  at  very  distant  points  of  the  earth^s 
surface.     (Sabine.) 

§  III.  Galvanic  ob  Voltaic  Electbicitt. 

(250)  Galvani's  Discovery. — ^About  the   year   1790   Galvani 

made  the  observation  that  convulsive  movements  were  produced 

in  the  limbs  of  a  frog  recently  killed,  if  brought  into  contact 

with  two  dissimilar  metak,  such  as  sine  and  copper,  which  were 

themselves  in  contact.     The  _ 

1  JM  FiQ.  202. 

experiment   may   be   readily 

repeated  in  the  following 
manner: — Expose  the  crural 
nerve  (n,  fig.  202)  of  a  re- 
cently killed  frog,  touch  it 
with  a  strip  of  zinc,  z,  and 
at  the  same  time  touch  the 
surface  of  the  thigh,  m,  with 
one  end  of  a  bit  of  copper  wire  c ;  the  moment  that  the  other  end 
of  the  copper  wire  is  made  to  touch  the  zinc,  the  limb  is  convulsed : 
but  the  convulsions  cease  when  the  two  metals  are  separated 
from  each  other,  though  they  are  still  in  contact  with  the  animal 
tissues.  Each  time  that  the  zinc  and  copper  are  made  to  touch 
each  other,  the  convulsion  is  renewed.  A  live  flounder  laid  upon 
a  pewter  plate  shows  no  particular  sign  of  uneasiness ;  a  silver 
spoon  may  also  be  laid  upon  its  back  without  any  apparent 
effect :  but  if  the  spoon  be  made  to  touch  the  pewter  while  it 
rests  on  the  fish,  the  animal  becomes  strongly  convulsed.  If  a 
piece  of  zinc  and  a  shilling  be  placed  one  above  and  the  other 
under  the  tongucj  no  particular  sensation  is  perceived  so  long  as 
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the  two  metals  are  kept  separate^  but  if  the  silver  and  the  sine 
be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  a  peculiar  tingling  sensatioii  or 
taste  is  experienced ;  and  if  the  silver  be  placed  between  the 
upper  lip  and  the  teeth  instead  of  under  the  tongue,  each  time 
that  the  two  metals  are  brought  into  contact,  not  only  will  a  taste 
be  perceived,  but  a  momentary  flash  of  light  will  appear  to  pass 
before  the  eye. 

These  phenomena  are  all  analogous  to  each  othsr,  and  have  an 
electrical  origin ;  and  by  tracing  them  to  this  source,  a  branch  of 
electrical  science  has  gradually  been  developed,  which  in  honour 
of  its  first  discoverer  has  been  termed  galvamsm.  The  term  gal- 
vanism, or  voltaic  electricity,  as  ifc  is  also  called,  in  remembrance  of 
the  researches  of  Volta  in  this  field,  is  applied  to  electricity  which 
is  set  in  motion  by  chemical  action.  It  is  usually  developed  by 
the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  with  a  liquid. 

(251)  Elementary  Voltaic  Circuits. — These  effects  may  be 
traced  by  very  simple  means.  When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  immersed 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  an  extrication  of  hydrogen  gas  takes 
place  from  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  the  zinc  becomes  dissolved 
in  the  sulphuric  acid.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  after  it  has 
been  cleansed  by  immersion  in  the  acid,  be  rubbed  over  with 
mercury,  a  brilliant  amalgam  is  speedily  formed  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  zinc.  Such  a  plate  may  then  be  plunged  into  the 
acid,  and  it  will  remain  without  undergoing  any  chemical  change 
for  hours.  The  cause  of  this  inactivity  of  the  zinc  is  not  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for,  but  the  fact  is  continually  made  use  of  in 
voltaic  experiments.  The  addition  of  a  second  amalgamated  zinc 
plate,  whether  it  be  in  contact  with  the  first,  or  be  separated  from 
it,  produces  no  change.  But  if  the  second  plate  be  of  platinum, 
of  copper,  or  of  some  metal  which  is  less  rapidly  acted  on  by  the 
acid  than  zinc  is,  although  no  action  will  occur  whilst  the  two 


plates  remain  separate  (as  shown  in  fig.  203,  i),  yet  the  moment 
that  they  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  either  above  (a)  or  be- 
neath (3)  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  bubbles  of  gas  will  escape  ftom 
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the  surface  of  the  platinnm.  The  platinum,  howeyer,  is  not  acted 
upon  chemically  in  this  case;  if  the  two  metals  be  weighed  before 
the  experiment  is  commenced,  and  again  after  it  is  concluded,  the 
weight  of  the  platinum  will  be  found  to  be  unaltered ;  but  the 
zinc  will  have  been  partially  dissolved,  and  will  weigh  less  than  it 
did  before.  The  gas  may  easily  be  collected  by  filling  a  tube  with 
diluted  .acid,  and,  after  introducing  the  platinum  plate,  inverting 
the  tube  in  the  glass,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  platinum  may 
touch  the  strip  of  zinc  (No.  3).  On  examining  the  gas  which 
rises  in  the  tube  it  will  be  found  to  be  pure  hydrogen.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  two  plates  should  directly  touch  each  other. 
They  may  be  connected  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire  (as  at  4,  fig. 
203),  by  a  piece  of  graphite,  or  by  any  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  gas  will  continue  under  these  circumstances  to  rise  from 
the  platinitm  plate ;  but  if  a  glass  rod,  a  stick  of  shell-lac,  a  bit  of 
gutta  percha,  or  any  electric  insulator  be  made  the  medium  of  in- 
tercommunication, all  signs  of  action  will  ceaae.  The  length  of  the 
metallic  wire  employed  is  comparatively  unimportant :  it  may  vary 
from  a  few  centimetres  to  many  miles,  and  in  either  case  it  will 
enable  the  action  across  the  liquid  to  take  place.  A  pair  of 
plates  of  dissimilar  metals  in  effectual  communication,  either  by 
direct  contact  or  through  the  medium  of  wire,  when  immersed  in 
a  liquid  which  acts  chemically  upon  one  of  them,  constitutes  a 
voltaic  circuit. 

(252)  Activity  of  the  Conducting  Wire. — The  wire  or  other 
medium  of  communication,  during  the  time  that  it  forms  the 
connexion  between  the  two  metals,  exhibits  signs  of  activity 
which  it  did  not  before  possess ;  it  exerts  a  variety  of  influences 
upon  surrounding  bodies,  and  it  loses  these  powers  immediately 
that  the  contact  with  the  metallic  plates  is  broken.  For  instance, 
the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  for  the  time  elevated.  This  may 
be  proved  by  causing  the  wire  to  traverse  the  bulb  of  a  sensitive 
air  thermometer,  or  by  making  a  compound  metallic  ribbon,  such 
as  is  used  in  Breguet's  thermometer  (140),  part  of  the  chain  of 
communication  between  the  plates.  If  a  portion  of  the  wire  be 
sufficiently  reduced  in  thickness,  visible  ignition  of  such  portion 
may  even  be  produced.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out 
by  the  connecting  wire  may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  force  which  it  is  transmitting. 

(253)  Action  of  the  Conducting  Wire  on  the  Magnetic  Needle. 
— ^Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  wire  which 
connects  the  two  metallic  plates,  is  exhibited  in  the  peculiar 
influence  which  it  exerts  over  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  freely 
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at  its  centre  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  wire.  Sach  a  needle 
tends  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.  If  the  wire  and 
the  needle  be  previously  arranged  in  the  magnetic  meridian^  the 
amount  of  deyiation  in  the  needle  affords  a  comparatiye  measure 
of  the  force  which  is  conveyed  by  the  wire,  as  the  needle  ulti- 
mately assumes  a  position  of  equilibrium  between  the  directive 
power  of  the  earth^s  magnetism  and  that  of  the  wire  (301}. 

The  movements  of  such  a  magnetic  needle  afford  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  of  the  development  of  galvanic  electricity,  or 
of  electricity  in  motion.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  direction  and  nature  of  these  movements. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  under  any  circumstances  may  easily 
be  calculated  by  recollecting  the  following  rule : — When  the  wire 
18  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian^  with  the  end  connected  with  the 
zinc  plate  towards  the  north,  and  the  needle  is  placed  below  the 
wire,  the  marked  end  will  ckviate  westward.  When  the  needle 
is  above  the  wire,  the  marked  end  will  move  towards  the  east. 
The  first  effect  is  shown  in  fig.   204,  i ;  the  second  in  2.     On 
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reversing  the  attachment  of  the  wire  to  the  plates,  the  phenomena 
will  in  each  case  be  inverted.  By  means  of  a  simple  model,  the 
direction  of  the  needle  under  any  conditions  may  be  readily  indi- 
cated : — ^Across  a  square  strip  of  wood  nail  a  cylindrical  piece  at 
right  angles ;  let  the  square  rod  represent  the  magnetic  needle,  the 
round  rod  the  connecting  wire  (fig.  204,  3  and  4),  then  mark 
upon  the  square  rod  the  letters  n  and  s,  and  on  the  round  rod, 
p  and  z,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  just  given :  by  placing  the 
model  in  any  given  position,  the  relative  effect  of  the  wire  upon 
the  needle  under  these  circumstances  will  be  shown. 

Even  the  liquid  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit  acts  thus  upon  the  magnetic  needle;. 
This  may  be  shown  by  suspending  a  needle,  n  s,  fig.  205,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of 
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silk,  orer  &  dish  of  dHntad  sulphario  wid.     On  ooe  side  of  this  di«h  a  line  plftte, 

z,  is  inserted,  on  the  othsr,  a  plate  of  platinnm,  f.     The  needle  must  be  placed 

BO  that  one  of  its  end*  niaj  point  towards  one  plate,  and 

the  other  end  towards  the  other  plate.      If  the  two  plates  {i,q    ^q^ 

be  now  connected   bj  a  wire,  as  shown   in   the  Ggnre, 

the  needle  will  be  deflected,  and  will  place  itself  nearly 

parallel  to  the  metallic  plates. 

(254)   The  Oalvanometer. — Since  every  part 
of  the  circuit  acts  equally  upon  the  needle,  and 
since  it  is  possible  to  make  several  parts  act 
simultaneously  upon  it,   actions  may  be  ren- 
dered perceptible  which  would  otherwise  be  too 
weak  to  influence  its  motion.      Fig.  206  will 
convey  au  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which 
this  is  eflected.     Suppose  the  wire  connecting 
the  plates  p  and  z  to  he   bent  into  a  loop  with  parallel  sides. 
If  a  magnetic  needle  be  suspended  between  the  wires,  and  parallel 
to  them,  the    loop    and  the   needle 
being  both  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  ^"'  ^*^^- 

with  the  end  n  pointing  to  the  north,  .   ,       % 
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the  marked  end  of  the  needle  would 
he  impelled  westward  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  force  in  the  upper  branch ; 
and  as  the  current  returns  in  the 
reverse  direction  through  the  lower 
wire,  this  tendency  of  the  north  end 
westward  would  be  doubled.  By  in- 
creasing the  number  of  coils  which 
are  placed  around  the  needle  parallel 
to  each  other,  very  feeble  actions  may  be  rendered  evident.  An 
instrument  constructed  ou  this  principle  is  termed  a  galwa- 
nometer  or  rheomeier  (or  '  current  measurer,'  from  joew,  to  flow). 

The  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  may,  however,  be  still 
further  increased  by  placing  outside  the  coil  a  second  magnetic 
needle,  with  its  poles  reversed ;  the  directive  force  of  the  earth 
may  be  thus  almost  exactly  neatralised ;  its  attractive  power  upon 
the  north  end  of  one  needle  being  almost  exactly  counterbalanced 
by  its  repulsive  action  upon  the  south  end  of  the  needle  which  is 
parallel  to  it.  A  pair  of  needles  thus  arranged  constitutes  what 
is  termed  an  attatic  combination  (from  aararoQ,  unstable).  A 
very  feeble  force  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  one  particular  ex- 
tremity of  such  a  pair  of  needles  to  the  east  or  to  the  west;  but 
the  second  needle  being  outside  the  coil,  will  be  acted  apon  by  the 
upper  wires  only,  the  lower  ones  being  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
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produce  any  sensible  effect.  The  action  of  the  upper  wires  upon 
the  needle  above  them  coincides  with  their  action  upon  the  lower 
needle>  with  its  reversed  poles  :  and  the  effect  of  a  feeble  current 
is  thus  materially  increased  by  these  combined  actions.  The  oon* 
ducting  wire  must  be  covered  with  silk  with  a  view  to  preserve 
each  coil  duly  insulated  from  the  contiguous  ones. 

The  astatic  galvanomettr  is  represented  in  fig.   207.     The 
needles^  n  $,  s  n^  are  suspended^  one  within  and  the  other  above 

the  coil  of  wire,  w  w,  by  means  of 
a  fibre  of  silk,  d,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  within  the  glass  case,  g. 
The  parallelism  of  the  two  needles 
to  each  other  is  maintained  under 
all  circumstances,  by  causing  each 
of  them  to  pass  transversely  through 
the  same  piece  of  straw,  or  by  con- 
necting them  together  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire ;  the  fibre 
d  is  attached  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  straw  or  the  wire.  Bv  means 
of  a  screw  at  a,  the  point  of  sus- 
pension of  the  silk  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  without  twisting  it,  so  that  when  the  needles  are  not  in  use 
their  weight  need  not  be  supported  by  the  silk  fibre,  c  c,  is  a  sheet 
of  copper  provided  with  a  graduation  on  its  margin  for  estimating 
the  angular  deviation  of  the  needles;  6,  b,  are  binding-screws  for 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  coil  with  the  wires  which  trans- 
mit the  current  ;^  the  apparatus  can  be  levelled  by  means  of  the 
screws,  m  m ;  and  at  /,  a  lever  is  shown  by  which  the  coil  of  wire 
w,  can  be  placed  accurately  parallel  with  the  magnetic  needles,  so 
as  to  make  them  coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  graduated  circle. 
Such  an  instrument  may  be  made  not  only  to  indicate  the  exis- 
tence of  voltaic  action,  but  also  to  measure  its  amount.  When 
the  deviations  of  the  needle  are  small,  not  exceeding  15^  or  20^, 
the  number  of  degrees  of  deviation  gives  nearly  accurately  the 
relative  force ;  but  for  angles  of  greater  Qiagnitude,  this  is  not  the 


*  IsBiesd  of  binding-iicrewB,  it  is  nofc  ancommoii  to  employ  small  cops 
containing  mercnry  as  the  means  of  (H>mpletiDg  the  metallic  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  circuit;  the  ends  of  the  wires  should  be 
made  perfectly  bright  before  immersing  them  in  the  mercnry.  Copper  wir«8 
may  be  easily  amalgamated  superficially  by  scouring  them  with  fine  emery- 
paper  and  moistening  them  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate ;  the  perfection 
of  the  contact  is  thus  ensured. 
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case,  because  the  more  the  needle  deriatea  from  paraUelism  to  the 
wire,  the  more  oblique];  and  therefore  the  less  powerfully  does 
the  force  act  which  occasiona  its  motion ;  and  it  becomes  neces- 
aary  to  determine  the  value  of  the  degrees  by  direct  experiment. 
It  would  require  a  greater  amount  of  power  to  move  the  needle 
from  ao^to  25",  than  from  10"  to  15*:  and  a  still  greater  to  produce 
a  deviation  from  30°  to  35° ;  but  the  force  required  in  each  case  is 
definite,  and  consequently  may  be  estimated  and  measured.* 

Tkomvm'i  Beflectiag  Qalvanomtttr. — This  !■  a  very  uiuitive  snd  beaatiful 
initnuneat,  whicli  is  now  uMd  extenBivelj  for  telegraptde  porpoeea.     The  iudi- 

Fio.  308. 


® 


eating  magnet  is  attached  t«  the  back  of  a  (mall  eircnlar  silvered  mirror,  ghovra 
a^u-atel;  at  M,  fig.  308,  the  joiDt  weigUt  of  the  two  not  exceeding  I'j  grain 


*  MetloDi's  method  of  graduating  a  galvaaometer  i«  the  following,  quoted 
bjT  Tjndall,  p.  355,  of  hia  work   on  Heat 

■eontiiUred   at   a   3foda   of  Motion : — Two  Y\a.  200. 

■mall  veuelt,  v,  v,  fig.  309,  are  half  filled 
with  mercurj,  and  connected  Mparatelj  bj 
two  abort  wires,  with  the  extrernkties,  O,  a, 
of  the  galvanometer.  Tbe  veaaeht  and  wire 
thuB  dinposed  make  no  change  ii>  the  action 
of  the  iiutroment,  the  tiiermo-eleotrio  current 
being  freely  trauamitted  a»  before  from  the 
pile  to  the  galvanometer.  Bat  iC  by  meaoa 
of  a  wire,  v,  a  communication  be  established 
between  tbe  two  veaaela,  part  of  the  current 
will  paas  through  this  wire  and  return  to  the 
pile.  The  quantity  of  electricity  circulating  in  the  galvanometer  will  be  t^ns 
diminiahed,  and  with  it  tbe  deflection  of  the  needle. 

Suppoae,  then,  that  bj  this  artifice  we  have  reduced  the  galvanometrio 
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(o*  I  grm.).  The  mirror  and  magnet  are  saspended  by  a  few  fibres  of  anspon 
silk,  in  the  centre  of  a  helix  of  insulated  wire,  to  ;  in  the  central  opening  of  the 
ooil  is  placed  a  small  lens ;  the  coil  is  supported  in  a  suitable  frame,  g,  moanted 
on  levelling  screws.  Upon  a  perpendicular  rod  fastened  to  the  top  of  this  frame 
a  magnet,  m,  slides  up  and  down,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  by  its  meaos  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  upon  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer. 
In  front  of  the  instrument  a  lamp,  L,  is  placed  behind  a  vertical  slit,  s,  which  is 
arranged  at  a  suitable  distance  ^m  the  galvanometer,  in  a  line  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  coil  at  y.  The  light  of  the  lamp  passes  through  the  slit, «, 
and  is  concentrated  by  the  lens  upon  the  mirror^  from  which  it  is  reflected  through 
the  lens  upon  the  sgaIc  b  ;  this  scale  being  placed  at  a  distance  suited  to  the 
production  upon  its  graduated  surface  of  a  sharp  reflected  image  of  the  slit.  Since 
a  very  slight  angular  deviation  of  the  needle  causes  the  spot  of  light  to  traverse 
the  entire  length  of  the  scale,  the  equidistant  graduations  may  be  taken  as  exactly 
proportional  to  the  power  of  the  current. 

deviation  to  its  fourth  or  fiflh  part — in  other  words,  supposing  that  the  needle 
being  at  lo  or  12  degrees  nnder  the  action  of  a  constant  source  of  heat  placed 
at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  pile,  that  it  descends  to  2  or  3  degrees  when  a 
portion  of  the  current  is  diverted  by  the  external  wire ;  I  say  that  by  causing  the 
source  to  act  from  various  distances,  and  observing  in  each  case  the  total 
deflection  and  the  reduced  deflection,  we  have  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  deflections  of  the  needle,  to  the  forces  which  produce  these 
deflections. 

To  render  the  exposition  clearer,  and  to  furnish  at  the  same  time  an 
example  of  the  mode  of  operation,  I  will  take  the  number  relating  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  method  to  one  of  my  thermo-multipliers. 

The  external  circuit  being  interrupted,  and  the  source  of  heat  being  suffi* 
ciently  distant  from  the  pile,  to  give  a  deflection  not  exceeding  j  degrees  of 
the  galvanometer,  let  the  wire  be  placed  from  y  to  y  ;  the  needle  falls  to  1^-5. 
The  connexion  between  the  two  vessels  being  again  interrupted,  let  the  source 
be  brought  near  enough  to  obtain  successively  the  deflections : — 

5^  10%  15%  2o%  25%  30%  35%  40%  45% 

Ini^erposing  after  each  the  same  wire  between  y  and  y,  we  obtain  ^ 
following  numbers : — 

I'^'S'  3".  4'-5.  ^'3>  8°-4.  ii'-a,  i5°-3,  22^-4,  29^7. 

Assuming  the  force  necessary  to  cause  the  needle  to  describe  each  of  the  first 
d^^rees  of  the  galvanometer  to  be  equal  to  unity,  we  have  the  number  5  as 
the  expression  of  the  force  corresponding  to  the  first  observation.  The  other 
forces  are  easily  obtained  by  the  proportions : — 

1-5  :  5  =  a  :  ar  =  ia  =  3-333  a 

(that  is  to  say,  one  reduced  current  is  to  the  total  current  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds, as  any  other  reduced  current  is  to  its  corresponding  total  current), 
where  a  represents  the  deflection  when  the  exterior  circuit  is  dosed.  We 
thus  obtain-— 

5,  10.  15-2,  21,  28,  37-3, 

for  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  deflections — 

5%  T0%  15%  20%  25%  30% 

In  this  instmment,  therefore,  the  forces  are  sensibly  proportional  to  the  arcs. 
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(255)  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  physiological 
action  of  the  current,  in  consequence  of  which,  if  a  living  animal, 
or  a  part  of  one  recently  killed,  such  as  the  limb  of  a  frog,  be 
included  between  a  pair  of  plates,  muscular  contractions  are  pro- 
duced; similar  effects  occur  if  a  portion  of  the  human  body,  such 
as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  be  included  between  two  interrupted 
points  of  the  conducting  wire.  But  in  addition  to  the  heating, 
magnetic,  and  physiological  effects,  another  remarkable  series  of 
phenomena,  those  of  chemical  decomposition,  may  be  exhibited  at 
the  interrupted  points  of  the  conducting  wire.     These,  however. 


up  to  nearly  15  degrees.  Bojond  this  the  proportionality  ceases,  and  the 
divergence  augments  as  the  arcs  increase  in  size. 

The  forces  belonging  t6  the  intermediate  degrees  are  obtained  with  great 
ease  either  by  calculation  or  by  graphical  construction,  which  latter  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  these  determinations.     By  these  means  we  find — 

Degrees     ...      13'       14**       15^       16**      i;'       i8^       19°      20^      21' 
Forces        ...      13         14' I     15*2     16*3     17*4     18*6     ip'B     21         22*3 
Differences  I'l  I'l       I'l        ri        V2       1*2       1*2        1*3 

Degrees     ...     2  2*      23**      24*       25**      26*'      27°      28''      29'      30* 
Forces       ...     235     24-9     26-4     28        297     31-5     334.     353     37-3 
Differences  1*4        1*5       v6      17       i'8       1-9      1*9        2 

In  this  table  we  do  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  degrees  preceding  the 
13th,  because  the  force  corresponding  to  each  of  them  possesses  the  same 
value  as  the  deflection. 

The  forces  corresponding  to  the  first  30  degrees  being  known,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  determine  the  values  of  the  forces  corresponding  to  35,  40,  45 
degrees,  and  upwards. 

The  reduced  deflections  of  these  three  arcs  are — 


15   3,  22''-4,  29  7. 

Let  us  consider  them  separately,  commencing  with  the  first.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  i  j  degrees,  according  to  our  calculation,  are  equal  to  15*2  ;  we 
obtain  the  value  of  the  decimal  0*3  by  multiplying  this  fraction  by  the  diffe- 
i*ence  J* J,  which  exists  between  the  15th  and  i6th  degrees ;  for  we  have 
evidently  the  proportion — 

t  :  I'l  =0'3  :  a?  =  0*3. 

The  value  of  the  reduced  deflection  corresponding  to  the  35th  degree  will 
not  therefore  be  I5''*3,  but  I5**'2  +  o*''3  =  I5**'5.  By  similar  considerations  we 
find  23°'5  +0'6  =  24®'i  instead  of  22°*4,  and  36*7  instead  of  29*7  for  the 
reduced  deflections  of  40  and  45  degrees. 

It  now  only  remains  to  calculate  the  forces  belonging  to  these  three  de- 
flections— 15**'5»  24®' I,  and  36*7 — by  means  of  the  expression  3' 3 33  a;  this 
gives  us — 

The  forces       517        80*3        122*3 

For  the  degrees       ...     35®         40**         45** 

Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  preceding  table,  we  see  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  our  galvanometer  diminishes  considerably  when  we  use  deflections 
greater  than  30  degrees. 

1  I  I 
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Fig.  2  jo. 


are  more  diBtinctly  shown  when  a  number  of  pairs  of  plates  is 
employed. 

{256)  The  Voltaic  Pile, — In  prosecuting  the  experiments  of 
Galyani^  Yolta  discovered  that  by  using  a  number  of  similar 
metallic  pairs  moistened  by  a  saline  or  by  a  feebly  add  liquid, 
many  of  the  effects  already  described  were  greatly  increased ;  and 
in  the  year  1800  he  published  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
which  he  had  contrived^  and  which  has  perpetuated  the  name  of 
its  inventor  under  the  designation  of  the  Voltaic  Pile.  This  im- 
portant instrument  is  represented  in  fig.  210. 
It  consists  of  a  succession  of  pairs  of  plates 
of  two  dissimilar  metals,  such  as  zinc,  z,  and 
copper,  c^  or  zinc  and^  silver,  each  pair  being 
separated  on  either  side  from  the  adjacent 
pairs  by  pieces  of  card  or  of  flannel,  f,  mois- 
tened  with  salt  and  water,  or  with  very  weak 
acid :  these  plates  may  be  supported  by  a 
"  ?  frame  of  dry  wood.  The  effects  produced  by 
such  an  apparatus  were  soon  seen  to  be  of  an 
electrical  character.  If  the  ends  of  the  pile  or 
the  wires  connected  with  them  were  touched, 
one  with  each  hand  previounly  moistened^  a 
sensation  similar  to  that  of  the  electric  shock 
was  experienced.  Sparks  could  be  obtained  between  two  pieces  of 
charcoal  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  wires ;  divergence  of  the  gold 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  was  produced  when  one  wire  touched  the 
cap  of  the  instrument,  whilst  the  other  wire  was  in  communication 
with  the  earth;  and  other  electrical  effects  were  obtained.  In 
arranging  the  plates  of  metal  it  is  necessary  strictly  to  observe  a 
certain  order  in  their  succession ;  thus^  if  a  plate  of  zinc  with  a  wire 
attached  to  it  form  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  a  piece  of  wet  flannel 
must  be  placed  upon  it,  then  a  piece  of  copper,  then  a  piece  of 
zinc,  then  flannel,  then  copper,  then  zinc,  then  flannel,  and  so  on, 
till  the  pile  terminates  at  the  top  with  a  plate  of  copper  to  which 
a  wire  is  attached.  By  soldering  together  the  zinc  and  copper 
in  pairs,  a  considerable  improvement  is  effected ;  complete  contact 
of  the  two  metals  is  insured^  and  the  apparatus  can  be  mounted 
with  more  rapidity.  Many  practical  inconveniences^  however, 
£re  experienced  when  the  instrument  is  mounted  in  the  form  of  a 
pile :  the  liquid  in  the  flannel  soon  loses  the  power  of  acting 
chemically  on  the  zinc,  and  the  activity  of  the  combination 
declines  rapidly. 

Another  more  effectual  arrangement  adopted  by  Yolta  is  shown 
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in  fig.  311  i  he  termed  it  the  Crown  of  Cups.     In  this  form,  the 
liquid  in  the  cell  corresponds  to  the  moist  flannel  of  the  pile^  and 
the  zinc  of  one  cell  being  connected  with  the  copper  of  the  ad- 
jacent cell;  the  arrangement  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the 

FlO.  211. 


pile,  where  the  zinc  is  on  one  side  of  the  flannel,  whilst  the  copper 
in  contact  with  the  other  surface  of  the  flannel  communicates 
with  the  zinc  touching  the  flannel  next  above  it,  and  so  on. 
Other  more  efficient  forms  of  the  voltaic  battery  will  be  described 
further  on. 

TTie  Conditions  required  to  produce  Voltaic  'Action, 

(257)  Electric  Disturbance  by  Contact  of  Dissimilar  Metals, — 
Having  in  the  foregoing  remarks  traced  the  voltaic  phenomena  to 
a  modification  of  electricity,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  more 
particularly  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur. 

It  was  early  observed  by  Volta  that  when  two  different  metals, 
properly  insulated,  are  brought  into  contact,  and  then  sTeparated 
by  means  of  insulating  handles,  each  plate  exhibits  signs  of  elec- 
tricity which  may  be  detected  by  a  sensitive  electroscope  such  as 
Bohnenberger^s  (note,  §  298).  The  more  oxidizable  metal  is  found 
to  be  positive,  while  the  less  oxidizable  metal  is  negative.  If  zinc 
filings  be  sifted  through  a  piece  of  insulated  copper- wire  gauze 
upon  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  the  leaves  of  the  instru* 
ment  will  diverge.  On  approaching  the  electroscope  with  an 
excited  stick  of  sealing-wax  the  leaves  will  collapse,  thus  proving 
that  the  zinc  filings  have  acquired  positive  electricity.  If  copper 
filings  be  sifted  through  zinc  gauze,  the  filings  will  be  found  to 
be  negative.  The  various  metals  may,  with  reference  to  these 
electric  actions,  be  arranged  in  a  series  in  which  those  first  in 
order  become  positive  by  contact  with  all  those  that  follow,  and 
negative  with  all  those  that  precede :  for  example,  potassium,  zlhc, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum.  This,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  merely  the  order  of  the  oxidability  of  the  dif- 
ferent metals,  and  Delarive  contends  with  spreat  probability  that 
the  development  of  electricity  in  Yolta's  experiment  is  due  to  an 
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excessively  minute  oxidation  produced  by  the  moisture  of  the  air 
upon  the  plate  which  becomes  positive,  though  the  experiments  by 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  point  are  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive. 

It  was  originally  maintained  by  Wollaston  that  the  electricity 
developed  in  the  ordinary  machine  when  an  amalgam  is  used  for 
exciting  the  action  of  the  rubber,  was  produced  mainly  by  the 
chemical  act  of  oxidation  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
metal.  But  this  view  is  shaken  by  the  experiments  of  Peclet,  who 
excited  his  electrical  machine  in  a  vessel  filled  successively  with 
dry  carbonic  anhydride  and  dry  hydrogen,  and  he  found  that  in 
these  gases  as  much  electricity  was  evolved  as  when  the  same 
machine  was  surrounded,  C€eteris  paribus,  by  dry  air.  Talc  and 
plumbago  may  also  be  used  with  good  efifect  upon  the  rubber  as 
substitutes  for  the  amalgam,  though  no  effect  of  oxidation  can  be 
supposed  to  occur  when  these  bodies  are  employed. 

Volta  regarded  the  interposed  liquid  of  his  pile  in  the  light 
merely  of  an  imperfect  conductor  which  allowed  induction  to  take 
place  through  it,  the  electrical  equilibrium  being  perpetually  dis- 
turbed by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals ;  and  he  overlooked  the 
chemical  changes  which  the  liquid  is  constantly  undergoing^. 

(258)  Chemical  Action  essential  to  the  Production  of  Voltaic 
Action, — It  is  now  known  that  chemical  changes  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  force.  Contact  of  dissimilar  substances,  it 
is  true,  is  necessary  to  the  voltaic  action ;  because  without  contact 
there  can  be  no  chemical  action.  Such  contact  produces  dis- 
turbance of  the  electric  equilibrium  in  the  bodies  which  are  brought 
together,  and  thus  occasions  a  state  of  tension  or  polarity  which 
always  precedes  the  discharge.  Chemical  action,  by  renewing 
these  contacts  and  by  furnishing  appropriate  conductors  to  the 
electricity  thus  accumulated,  maintains  the  action  and  accurately 
measures  its  amount ;  and  until  chemical  action  occurs  no  current 
is  produced.  The  following  experiment  may  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  point : — Let  an  iron  wire  be  connected  with  one 
extremity  of  a  galvanometer  of  moderate  sensibility,  and  a  pla- 
tinum wire  with  the  other  extremity ;  immerse  the  ends  of  the 
wires  in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  about  i'45), 
without  allowing  them  to  touch  each  other  in  the  liquid  ;  no 
chemical  action  will  occur  upon  the  iron,  and  no  movement  of 
the  magnetic  needle  will  be  produced ;  but  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  will  determine  a  rapid  solution  of  the  iron  in  the  acid^  and 
the  needle  will  receive  a  powerful  impulse  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  chemical  action  commences. 
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(259)  Polarization  and  Transfer  of  the  Elements  of  the  Liquid. 
— ^The  simple  occurrence  of  brisk  chemical  action  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  a  powerful  voltaic  effect.  The  metals  are  all 
excellent  conductors  of  electricity^  and^  in  combining  with  each 
other  to  form  alloys^  they  often  give  evidence  of  intense  chemical 
action^  but  they  do  not  produce  any  adequate  voltaic  effect.  For 
example^  if  a  small  quantity  of  tin  be  placed  in  a  tube  bent  into 
the  form  of  the  letter  U^  and  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp^  and  it  be  connected  on  one  side  with  the  wire  of  a  galvano- 
meter^ which  is  introduced  into  the  melted  metal  in  one  limb  of 
the  tube^  whilst  into  the  second  limb  of  the  tube  a  platinum  wire, 
connected  with  the  other  extremity  of  the  galvanometer,  is  plunged, 
the  platinum  will  unite  with  the  tin  with  incandescence,  but  after 
the  first  moment  of  contact  but  a  slight  deviation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  will  be  observed,  although  a  brisk  chemical  action  is  con- 
tinued for  several  seconds.  A  solution  of  the  elementary  bodies, 
chlorine  or  bromine,  when  used  as  the  liquid  between  the  plates, 
although  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  zinc,  produces  by  no  means  a 
proportionate  effect  in  the  circuit. 

In  order  that  the  liquid  shall  possess  any  marked  power  of 
exciting  voltaic  action,  it  must  be  a  compound  susceptible  of 
decomposition  by  one  of  the  metals,  such,  for  instance,  as  dilute 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  hydriodic  acid,  or  a  saline  substance, 
such  as  sodic  chloride  or  potassic  iodide.  This  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  a  compound  liquid  for  exciting  the  force,  appears 
to  arise  from  the  necessity  of  a  peculiar  polarization  in  the  liquid 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  transmit  the  voltaic  action.  Indeed,  in 
all  voltaic  actions  the  transfer  of  power  is  effected  by  a  polar 
influence,  propagated  through  both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  par- 
ticles of  the  circuit,  and  the  chain  of  conducting  material  must 
be  continuous  throughout,  so  that  the  force  shall  circulate. 

This  process  of  polarization  may  be  conceived  to  occur  in  the 
following  manner,  which  offers  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  platinum  (or  the  plate, of  metal  which  corresponds  to 
platinum)  may  be  supposed  to  act : — When  a  plate  of  pure  zinc 
or  of  amalgamated  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  compound  liquid,  which, 
like  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  is  capable  of  attack- 
ing it  chemically,  the  metal  at  the  points  of  contact  becomes 
positively  electrified,  whilst  the  distant  portion  becomes  negative. 
The  layer  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  zinc  undergoes  polarization, 
which  affects  each  molecule  of  its  chemical  constituents ;  the  par- 
ticles of  chlorine  (C)  become  negative,  and  the  particles  of  hydro- 
gen (H)  positive :  but  in  this  form  of  the  experiment  there  is  no 
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communication  between  the  distant  negative  part  of  tlie  zinc  and 
the  positively  electrified  particles  of  hydrogen;  consequently, 
beyond  the  production  of  this  state  of  electric  tension^  no  change 
ensues.  This  condition  is  represented  in  fig.  212  (1).  But  the 
case  is  entirely  altered  if  a  plate  of  platinum^  or  of  some  other 
metal  which  is  not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  acid^  be  introdaoed, 
and  made  to  touch  the  zinc.  By  contact  with  the  zinc  the  pla- 
tinum itself  becomes  polarized;  it  imparts  a  certain  amount  of 
positive  electricity  to  the  zinc^  and  receives  a  portion  of  negative 
in  return,  and  transmits  the  polar  action  to  the  liquid.  A  chain  of 
polarized  particles  is  thus  produced,  as  represented  in  fig.  212  (2); 

•  Fio.  a  1 2. 


the  chlorine  of  the  particle  of  HCl  nearest  the  zinc  becomes  nega- 
tive under  the  influence  of  the  chemical  attraction  which  exists 
between  it  and  the  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  becomes  positive :  the 
second  and  third  particles  of  HCl  become  similarly  electrified  by 
induction  ;  but  the  platinum,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  induction 
of  the  zinc,  being  negative,  is  in  a  condition  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tive electricity  of  the  contiguous  hydrogen.  The  action  now  rises 
high  enough  to  enable  the  zinc  and  the  chlorine  to  combine 
chemically  with  each  other :  the  zincic  chloride  thus  produced  is 
dissolved  by  the  liquid,  and  is  removed  from  further  immediate 
action ;  but  the  particle  of  hydrogen  nearest  the  zinc  now  seizes 
the  oppositely  electrified  chlorine  which  lies  next  to  it,  and  a  new 
portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  reproduced,  whilst  the  hydrogen  in 
the  second  particle  of  the  acid  is  transferred  to  the  chlorine  of  the 
adjacent  particle,  and  the  particle  of  hydrogen  which  terminates 
the  row  is  electrically  neutralized  by  its  action  upon  the  platinum, 
to  which  it  imparts  its  excess  of  positive  electricity,  and  imme- 
diately escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  tVesh  particles  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  continually  supply  the  place  of  those  which  have 
undergone  decomposition,  and  in  this  way  a  continuous  action  is 
maintained.     Thus   the   transfer  of  electricity  from  particle  to 
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particle  of  the  liquid  is  attended  at  the  same  instaDt  by  a  tMtnsfer 
of  the  constitaents  of  the  liquid  in  opposite  directions. 

These  changes  are  not  successive,  but  are  simultaneous  in  each 
vertical  section  of  the  liquid,  and  are  also  attended  with  corre- 
sponding changes  at  all  points  of  the  entire  circuit.  These  changes 
when  continued  uninterruptedly  constitute  what  is  conveniently 
termed  a  voltaic  cterrent.  His  term,  '  current,'  is  in  general  use, 
but  it  shonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  sense  employed 
merely  to  signify  tiie  continuous  trausmiesion  of  force,  not  of  any 
material  sabstance.  In  every  voltaio  current  it  is  assumed  that  a 
quantity  of  negative  electricity,  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the 
positive  set  in  motion,  is  proceeding  along  the  wire  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  is  travelling ;  and 
it  is  conceived  that  by  the  perpetual  separation  and  recombination 
of  the  two  electricities  in  the  wire,  its  heating  and  other  effects  are 
produced.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  however,  whenever  the 
tUTxction  of  the  voltaic  current  is  referred  to,  the  direction  of  the 
positive  current  alone  is  indicated. 

The  polarizstioii  of  the  metallic  and  liquid  particles  oompwing  a  circait  when 
lino  ii  placed  in  an  aoid,  or,  iu  other  words,  the  occarreDce  of  electric  tension  •■ 
a  prelimiaary  hi  the  passage  of  tlie  voltaic  current,  maj  be  shown  by  the  following' 
eiperimeut  (Graiuiot).     A  plate   of 

platinum,  p,  (ig.  2i3,andanotherof  Fig.  313. 

anial^mated  zinc,  i,  are  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  anil  the  wire 
vhich  proceeds  fram  each  ia  insu- 
lated and  oonueoted  with  the  two 
gilt  diska,  a,  b,  of  the  electroscope, 
S ;  these  disks  are  iosukted  from 
eaoh  other  and  from  the  gjonnd  bj 
the  glass  of  the  apparatus ;  they 
slide  easily  hi  and  fro  in  the  sockets, 
and  can  be  branght  within  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  6'"'^'),  or  less  of  each 
other  1  a  single  gold  leaf,  mounted  : 
an  iu  the  ordinary  electroscope,  sus< 
pended  midway  is   between  them ; 

now  if  the  positive  eod  of  a  DhIuc's  pile  (298),  u,  be  brooght  near  tha  cap 
of  tha  instrument,  tJie  gold  leaf  will  approach  the  disk  a,  which  is  connected 
with  the  line  plate  j  the  leaf  becomes  poailive  by  induction  irora  the  positive  end 
of  the  pile,  and  is  therefore  attracted  by  the  negatively  electrified  disk,  a,  but  if 
the  opposiU  end  of  the  pile  D,  which  is  charged  with  negative  eteclrioity,  be 
presented,  the  gold  leaf  becomes  negative,  and  is  attracted  by  tie  pOHitively 
electrified  disk,  b,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  platinum  plate.  The  amonnt 
of  the  electriu  tension  increases  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  pairs  is  increased. 
Gassiot  found  with  a  battery  of  400  pairs  of  Orove'e  cells,  each  cell  being  care- 
fully inxnlated,  that  a  succession  of  sparks  passed  between  the  terminals  when 
brought  very  near  to  each  other ;  and  if  each  end  of  the  battery  was  connected 
with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  the  leave*  of  each  electroscope  diverged  powerfhlly, 
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the  wire  in  connexion  with  the  platinum  plate  furnishing  positive,  that  witii  the 
zinc  plate,  negative  electricity.  (299.)  The  tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  poles 
of  a  voltaic  battery  may  be  measured  by  means  of  Thomson's  electrometer.  (226.) 

(260)  Energy  of  the  Current  proportionate  to  the  Chemical 
Activity, — In  order  to  produce  a  current,  the  two  metals  which 
are  employed  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  exciting  liquid  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  rapidity  : — when,  for  instance,  two  similar  slips 
of  zinc,  or  of  any  other  metal,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  no  cur- 
rent is  excited.  The  galvanic  action  is  strongest  between  two 
metals  upon  which  the  chemical  action  of  the  com]>onents  of  the 
exciting  liquid  differs  most  widely:  for,  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  is  evident  that  two  strips  of  zinc  would  tend  to  produce 
polarization,  and  subsequently  currents  of  equal  intensity,  in  op- 
posite directions,  so  that  the  two  would  necessarily  neutralize  each 
other.  When  zinc  is  opposed  to  tin,  a  current  is  produced  set- 
tiog  out  through  the  liquid  from  the  zinc  to  the  tin ;  zinc  and 
copper  give  rise  to  a  stronger  current  in  the  same  direction ; 
whilst  between  zinc  and  platinum  the  current  is  still  more  power- 
ful ;  and  between  potassium  and  platinum  the  action  attains  its 
maximum.  By  forming  an  amalgam  of  potassium,  this  last-men- 
tioned experiment  admits  of  easy  performance;  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  voltaic  relations  of  all  amalgams  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  more  oxidizable  metal  which  they  contain.  A  good 
deal  of  the  potassium  is  oxidized  by  what  is  termed  local  action, 
without  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  production  of  the  current. 
The  distinction  between  local  action  and  action  which  contributes 
to  the  voltaic  effect  is  important,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
difference  in  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  slip  of  ordi- 
nary zinc  and  upon*  a  slip  of  zinc  from  the  same  sheet  which  has 
been  amalgamated  :  in  the  first  case  rapid  solution  of  the  metal 
will  occur  although  the  connexion  with  the  platinum  plate  may 
remain  incomplete ;  in  the  second,  the  zinc  will  be  attacked  only 
when  the  circuit  is  completed ;  but  the  uoamalgamated  zinc  will 
produce  no  greater  voltaic  effect  than  an  equal  slip  of  the  metal 
which  has  been  properly  amalgamated.  In  no  instance  is  the 
force  m  circulation  increased  by  the  local  action  on  the  plates, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  metal. 

Wheatstone  has  devised  a  method  (274)  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  the  electro-motive  force,  or  energy  of  the  voltaic  power, 
produced  by  any  combination ;  and  he  has  by  this  means  proved 
conclusively  that  this  energy  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  liquid  and  the 
metals  which  compose  the  circuit.     He  has  shown  that  if  any 
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three  of  these  dissimilar  metals  be  taken  in  their  electrical  order 
and  be  formed  in  pairs  into  separate  circuits,  the  force  generated 
by  a  combination  of  the  two  extreme  metals  of  the  series  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  forces  developed  when  the  intermediate  metal  is 
separately  combined  with  each  of  the  other  two  in  succession. 
For  example^  the  voltaic  energy,  or  electro-motive  force  excited 
between  platinum  and  an  amalgam  of  potassium  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  69 :  the  electro-motive  force  between  pla- 
tinum and  zinc,  expressed  in  terms  of  a  similar  stfindard,  is  equal 
to  40 ;  and  in  a  similar  experiment  between  zinc  and  potassium, 
where  zinc  acted  the  part  of  a  negative  metal  towards  the  potas- 
sium^ the  number  obtained  was  29.     Now 

the  amount  of  force  between  platinum  and  zinc  =  40 
the  amount  of  force  between  zinc  and  potassium  =29 

the  two  taken  together  =  69 

and  this  number^  69,  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  opposing 
platinum  to  the  amalgam  of  potassium. 

(261)  Direction  of  the  Current  dependent  on  the  Direction  of 
the  Chemical  Action. — In  all  these  cases  the  positive  electricity  sets 
out  from  the  more  oxidizable  metal^  which  may  be  termed  the 
positive,  or  generating  plate,  and  traverses  the  liquid  towards  the 
less  oxidizable  metal  which  forms  the  negative  or  conducting 
plate  :  from  the  conducting  plate  the  force  is  transferred  to  the 
wire,  and  thence  in  turn  to  the  generating  plate ;  and  in  this  way 
the  circuit  is  completed.  Unless  this  circulation  can  take  place 
all  the  phenomena  of  voltaic  action  are  suspended.  Since  the 
chemical  action  of  any  combination  is  thus  always  in  one  uniform 
direction,  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  under  its  influence  is 
equally  uniform ;  the  amount  of  force  which  is  thrown  into  cir- 
culation, whether  it  be  measured  by  its  magnetic  or  by  its  heating 
efiects,  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  positive  metal  which 
is  dissolved  in  a  given  time. 

Every  liquid  which  is  active  in  exciting  a  voltaic  current  may 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  groups  of  substances,  one  of 
which  attacks  the  generating  or  positive  plate,  and  may  be  termed 
the  electro-negative  constituent  of  the  liquid,  whilst  the  other  is 
transferred  to  the  conducting  or  negative  plate^  and  constitutes  the 
electro-positive  constituent. 

The  elementary  bodies  have  indeed  been  classified  upon  this 
principle  into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  substances; 
hydrogen  and  most  of  the  metals  being  electro-positive ;  oxygen^ 
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chlorine^  and  other  substances  of  this  nature  being  electro-n^gatiTe. 
In  the  following  table  the  more  important  of  the  elements  are 

Electro-chemical  Order  of  the  Principal  Elements. 


Electro-negative. 

Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Selenium 

Nitrogen 

Fluorine 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Phosphorus 

Arsenicum 

Chromium 

Vanadium 

Moljbdenum 

Tungsten 

Boron 

Carbon 

Antimony 

Tellurium 

Titanium 

Silicon 

Hydrogen. 


Gold 

Platinum 

Palladium 

Mercury 

Silver 

Copper 

Bismuth 

Tin 

Lead 

Cadmium 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Iron 

Zinc 

Manganese 

Uranium 

Aluminum 

Magnesium 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barium 

Lithium 

Sodium 

Potassium. 

Electro-positive. 

arranged  in  their  electro- chemical  order  on  the  authority  of  Ber- 
zelius.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  more  strongly  elec^o- 
positive  metals  crystallize  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular 
system^  whilst  •  the  non- metallic  elements,  and  those  metals 
which  are  most  electro-negative,  crystallize  generally  in  other 
forms. 

It  is  probable  that  the  order  here  followed  is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect. Fluorine,  and  chlorine,  perhaps,  ought  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  hydrogen  should  stand  much 
nearer  to  potassium ;  and  according  to  late  experiments  aluminum 
should  take  its  place  between  lead  and  cadmium.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  elements  do  not  under  all  circumstances  maintain 
the  same  relative  order,  but  that  in  particular  cases  the  order  is 
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altered :  for  example^  iu  strong  nitric  acid  iron  is  nearly  as 
electro-negative  as  platinum ;  again^  a  metal  may  be  electro- 
positive when  it  forms  the  basyl  of  a  salt,  but  electro-negative 
when  associated  with  the  elements  of  the  acid  constituent.  Indeed 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  whenever  the 
chemical  action  is  inverted  the  direction  of  the  current  is  inverted 
also.  The  voltaic  order  of  the  metals  given  above  is  that  which 
is  observed  when  diluted  acids  are  used  as  the  exciting  liquids^ 
but  it  by  no  means  represents  the  order  in  which  they  stand  when 
the  current  is  excited  by  the  use  of  a  caustic  alkaline  solution  or 
a  sulphide  of  the  alkaline  metals.  This  point  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  following  results  given  by  Faraday  {Phil.  Trans, ,  1840, 
p.  113).  The  metals  which  stand  first  on  each  list  are  negative 
to  all  those  which  follow  them.  The  place  of  iron  in  the 
strong  nitric  acid  is  that  which  it  shows  immediately  on  im- 
mersion;  it  becomes  much  more  powerfully  electro- negative 
afterwards : — 


DUnte 

Salphinie 

Acid. 


Dilute 
NltrioAdd. 


Silver 

Copper 

Antirnony 

Biflmuth 

Nickel 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Zino 


Silver 

Copper 

Antimony 

BiBmnth 

Nickel 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Zinc 


Dilate 

HTdrochloric 

Add. 

Antimony 

Silver 

Nickel 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Zinc 


Nitrie  Add 
Sp.  Gr.  1*48. 


Nickel 

Silver 

Antimony 

Copper 

Bismuth 

Iron 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

Cadmium 


Solution 

ofCaostie 

PotMh. 


Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Iron 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Antimony 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Zinc 


Tellow 
Sdphide  of 
Potesdnm. 


Iron 

Nickel 

Bismuth 

Antimony 

Lead 

Silver 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Copper 

Zinc 


The  relative  size  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates  has 
no  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  current,  which  sets  in  as 
certainly  through  the  liquid  from  a  square  centimetre  of  zinc  to  a 
square  metre  of  copper  as  from  a  square  metre  of  zinc  to  a  square 
centimetre  of  copper.  The  spread  of  this  force  may  be  traced  in 
an  interesting  manner  by  substituting  a  solution  of  cupric  sul- 
phate for  sulphuric  acid  as  a  part  of  the  exciting  liquid ;  copper 
will  be  thrown  down  instead  of  hydrogen,  and  by  its  colour  and 
thickness  will  very  accurately  indicate  the  extent  and  direction 
of  the  action. 

The  experiment  is  easily  made  by  taking  advantage  of  a  property  possessed  by 
porous  diaphragms,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  piece  of  any  animal  membrane,  or 
of  unglazed  earthenware,  which  can  be  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  liquids,  will 
allow  the  current  to  traverse  it  without  opposing  any  material  ohsti-uction  to  its 
passage.     Diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  thus  be  employed  upon  one  side  of  the 
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■JiaphrBgin,  and  a  colution   of  caprio  aulphste  upon  tlie  other  eide :  nnder  these 
circmnfltsnces  a  current   would   be  freely  triuiBmitted,  whilat  the  two  liquids 
would  be  preveot^  from  in  terming!  log.     For  eiample,  l«t  a  piece  of  bladder,  h, 
fig.  214,  be  tied  Brmlj  orer  the  lower  end  of  &  wide  tube 
Fia.  1 14.  ogea  at  both  extremitiei ;  place  some  dilated  iinlpburic  »cid, 

±,  in  tlie  tube,  and  suspend  a  rod  of  amalgamated  xinc,  z, 
in  itii  axis;  lupport  the  tube  no  that  its  lower  end  shall  dip 
beneath  the  surfikue  of  a  solution  ot  capric  sulphate,  b,  con- 
tained in  a  shallow  gUas  diah,  upon  the  bottom  of  which 
rests  K  sheet  of  copper,  C :   on  connecting  the  zinc  and 
.    capper  hy  the  wire,  u,  rottAic  action  will  ensue,   and    « 
I    deposit  of  metallic  copper  will  be  produued  upon  the  plate,  C. 
'    It  will,  however,  be  oh^evved  that  this  deposit  doeM  not  take 
place  anifomily  over  the  surface  of  the  sheet  c,  but  that  it 
commences   in  the  centre  in  a  circular  form ;  the  layer   of  copper  ehowa  itself 
first  »t  the  point  iminediBtely  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  zinc  rod,  and  it  ia  at 
this  point  that  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  deposit  occur* ;  it  gradually  becomes 
thinner  towards  the  inrcumference  of  the  circle,  which,  however,  continues  to 
increase  in  diatnet«r  as  the  experiment   proceeds,   until,   if  sufficient  time   be 
allowed,  the  plate  ie  covered  with  reduced  copper. 

Whilst  a  metal  is  thus  rendered  electro-negatiTe  by  voltaic 
action,  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  ordinary  action  of  chemicfti 
agents,  A  beautiful  application  of  this  principle  was  made  by 
Davy  to  the  prevention  of  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing 
of  ships  by  the  action  of  sea  water.  Copper  is  the  material  best 
adapted  to  preserve  the  timbers  of  the  ship  from  the  attacks  of 
marine  insects  and  boring  animals ;  but  this  metal,  when  subjected, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the  combined  influence  of  the 
salts  dissolved  in  sea  water  ajid  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  it 
also  holds  in  solution,  experiences  corrodon,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  renders  it  necessary  to  renew  the  copper.  It  was, 
however,  discovered  by  Davy,  that  by  placing  pieces  of  zinc,  or  of 
caat-iron,  in  contact  with  the  copper  under  water,  this  corrosion 
could  be  prevented ;  and  that  a  surface  of  zinc,  not  exceeding  -f-^^ 
of  that  exposed  by  the  copper,  was  adequate  to  the  entire  protec- 
tion of  the  copper, — the  whole  of  the  chemical  action  being 
transferred  to  the  zinc ;  and  that  even  when  the  surface  of  zinc 
was  reduced  until  it  was  only  equal  to  t^Vu  of  that  of  the  copper, 
a  considerable  preservative  effect  was  experienced.  But  the  very 
success  of  the  experiment  in  the  direction  anticipated,  created 
difficulties  of  another  kind ;  earthy  matters,  consisting  of  com- 
pounds of  calcium  and  magnesium,  were  deposited  from  the  sea 
water  by  the  slow  voltaic  action,  and  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  surface  of  the  copper ;  weeds  and  shell-fish  found  in  this 
deposit  a  congenial  pabulum,  the  bottom  of  the  ship  became  foul, 
the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessel  were  necessarily  impaired,  and 
the  system  of  voltaic  protectors  was  abandoned  without  sufficient 
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trial  under  different  modifications.  For  some  years  past  a  kind 
of  brass^  introduced  by  Mr.  Muntz^  which  admits  of  being  rolled 
whilst  hot,  has,  in  the  merchant  service,  been  largely  and  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  copper  as  a  material  for  ships^ 
sheathing.  In  this  case  tlie  zinc  and  the  copper  are  combined 
in  the  sheet  itself,  which  is  less  rapidly  corroded  than  if  com- 
posed of  either  metal  separately.  The  protective  influence  of 
zinc  both  on  copper  and  on  iron  is  readily  shown  by  exposing 
bright  bars  of  these  metals  in  separate  vessels,  either  in  sea 
water  or  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  containing  i  part  of  salt 
to  20  parts  of  water.  If  a  fragment  of  zinc  be  attached  to  one 
of  the  bars  of  copper  and  to  one  of  the  bars  of  iron,  these  bars 
will  remain  bright,  whilst  the  zinc  is  corroded;  but  the  un- 
protected bars  will,  in  a  few  hours,  give  evidence  of  the  com- 
mencement of  chemical  action. 

Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  current, 
for  its  direction  and  its  force,  upon  chemical  action,  is  afforded  by 
the  manner  in  which  a  voltaic  circuit  may  be  produced  between 
two  surfaces,  one  of  which  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  hydrogen 
than  the  other  possesses.  For  example,  when  two  clean  plates 
of  platinum  are  immersed  in  diluted  acid,  and  connected  with  a 
galvanometer,  no  voltaic  action  is  excited ;  but  the  case  is  different 
if  one  of  these  plates  be  first  coated  with  a  film  of  some  metallic 
peroxide,  such  as  manganic  dioxide  (MnOg),  plumbic  dioxide 
(PbOg),  or  argentic  peroxide  (AggO^).  The  platinum  plate  may 
be  thus  coated  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  manganous 
sulphate,  of  plumbic  nitrate,  or  of  argentic  nitrate,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  the  platinum  side  of  a  weak  voltaic  arrangement  for 
a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  liquid  is  connected  by  a  second  plate 
with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery :  the  plate,  after  it  has  been 
thus  coated  with  the  peroxide,  must  be  well  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water.  If  it  be  then  opposed  to  a  plate  of  clean  platinum, 
and  immersed  in  any  diluted  acid,  it  will  originate  a  current 
which  depends  upon  the  chemical  attraction  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  diluted  acid  for  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  peroxide. 
In  a  combination  of  this  description  the  clean  platinum  becomes 
positive,  and  corresponds  to  the  zinc  plate,  whilst  the  coated 
platinum  becomes  negative.  The  coated  plate,  although  negative, 
thus  becomes  the  generating  or  acting  surface,  and  transmits  the 
current  at  once  to  the  conducting  wire. 

Faraday  has  shown  that  the  direct  contact  of  dissimilar  metals 
is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  voltaic  current,  provided 
that  they  are  connected  by  some  liquid  of  sufiBcient  conducting 
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power.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  for  it  shows 
that  Volta's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  force,  which  is  still  main- 
tained by  some  philosophers  who  haye  not  made  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  the  pile  their  especial  study,  is  incorrect. 

The  fotlowiag  \»  tbe  limple  experimeot  wkich  prom 

_,  the  poiat  DOW  undor  dbounsiou  ;   z,  6g.  115,  >■  k  plate  nf 

315-  2ino,  bent  itt  &  right  sngle;   p,  ■  platioHm  plate,  to  which 

B  platioum   wire  ia    sttaohad.     At   a,   •   aiiiall  piec«   of 

blotting-paper,   moiatened  with   a  Holution  of  itarch  and 

pottwsic  iudide,  is  interposed  between  the  plate  of  dnc  bj 

which   it  ia  sapported  luid  the  platinum  win  which   resta 

upon   it;  no  change  ocean  in  tiie  solution  of  the  iodida 

until   the   two  pUte«  are  immeraed  iu  diluted  nitrio  aud  ; 

but  in  a  few  minutes  after  such  imtneraion,  evidenoe   of  a 

current  in  the  diieotion  of  the  arrow  is  iiSbrded,  bj  the 

appearance  ot  a  blue  spot  against  the  plaUnum  wire,  diu 

to  the  liberation  of  iodine,  from  the  decompoaition  of  tlia 

potassio  iodide  hj  the  voltaic  action. 

[262)    Circuit*  with  one  Metal   and  two  Liqutdt. — For    the 

establishment  of  a  Toltaic  current,  it  is  further  necessary  that  the 

body  which  decomposes  tbe  liquid  be  a  conductor  of  electricity,  in 

order  to  carry  off  the  force  generated ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 

use  two  dissimilar  metals,  provided  that  one  extremity  of  the  metal 

be  plunged  into  a  liquid  capable  of  acting  on  it,  whilst  the  other 

extremity  dips  into  a  different  liquid  which  has  little  or  no  action 

on  the  metal,  but  which  communicates  freely  with  the  first  liquid. 

Take,  for  example,  a  tube  bent  into  the  form  repretented  in  fig.  216,   i. 

Fia.  3  id. 


Flue  •  ping  of  tow  in  the  bend ;  into  one  limb.  a.  poor  a  eolntion  of  capric 
chloride  (Cu  CI,),  in  the  other  limb,  (,  pUce  a  solution  of  common  ««1t  (Na  CI) 
sodic  chloride.  Connect  the  open  ends  of  the  tube  bj  bending  a  strip  of  copper 
Ro  that  one  end  of  it  shall  dip  into  the  solution  of  copper  and  the  other  end  into 
the  solution  of  salt  Crystals  of  copper  will  be  formed  gradually  opon  the  end 
of  the  strip  which  in  immersed  in  the  metallic  Holution.  whilst  the  end  of  Ihe 
strip  which  ia  immeraed  in  tJie  salt  and  water  will  be  slowly  corroded,  and  cuprie 
chloride  will  be  formed.     The  following  diagram  may  lauBt  in  eipluning  this 
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(I.)  Cu  I  CuCI,CuCl^  I  Na,Cl,Na^CI,  |  Cu 

(a.)  CuCtt  I  ClaCu^,CI,  j  NagCLNa^CJ^  | 

Let  the  symbol  Oa  Cl^  reprenent  the  oombinaiion  of  caprio  chloride,  Na^CI, 
that  of  Bodi<o  chloride,  the  line  at  A  being  used  to  show  the  position  of  the  plug 
of  tow.  If  No.  1  indioate  the  state  of  things  before  any  change  has  occurred, 
No.  2  will  represent  the  change  after  the  oircuit  is  complete. 

K  the  strip  of  copper  be  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  ends  be  connected 
with  a  galvanometer,  o,  as  shown  in  fig.  216,  2,  a  current  is  found  to  be  circu- 
lating through  the  apparatus.  A  still  simpler  arrangement  may  be  adopted ;  if 
a  long  straight  tube  be  filled  half  full  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
remainder  with  a  solution  of  cuprio  sulphate,  a  strip  of  copper  plunged  into  it 
will  be  dissolved  below,  while  an  equal  amount  of  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the 
upper  extremity ;  from  the  extreme  slowness  and  regularity  of  the  action,  the 
deposited  metal  will  assume  the  form  of  crystals.  Becquerel,  by  using  various 
liquids  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  bent  tube  (No.  i)  has  obtained  many  of  the  metals 
crystallized  in  forms  of  great  beauty. 

By  employing  two  dissimilar  metals  in  the  metallic  arc,  as  p  z,  (fig.  206,  3) 
a  more  powerful  but  equally  regular  action  may  be  excited.  If  a  solution  of 
common  salt  be  placed  in  one  limb,  b,  and  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  in  the 
other,  a,  whilst  the  zinc  end  of  a  compound  arc  of  zinc  and  platinum  is  plunged 
into  the  first,  and  the  strip  of  platinum  is  immersed  in  the  second  liquid,  tetra- 
hedral  crystals  of  iron  will  in  a  few  days  be  deposited  upon  the  platinum.  If  a 
little  ziroonic  chloride  be  mixed  with  the  ferrous  chloride  in  the  limb  a,  plates  of 
zirconium  will  be  obtained,  of  a  steel-gray  colour,  and  which,  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  become  oxidized  and  fall  to  a  white  powder. 

Becquerel  has  shown  that  within  the  strata  of  the  earth  similar 
actions  are  going  on ;  and  R.  W.  Fox  and  others^  by  connecting 
the  surfaces  of  two  contiguous  lodes  of  metallic  ore  by  means  of 
wires  attached  to  a  galvanometer^  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
to  the  eye  the  existence  of  those  feeble  but  continuous  currents^ 
which  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  the  different 
metals  in  regular  beds^  and  of  their  beautiful  crystalline  arrange- 
ment. 

Other  combinations  may  be  produced^  in  which  the  mutual 
action  of  the  two  liquids  originates  the  current^  the  metal  merely 
serving  as  a  conductor.  Becquerel  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
means  of  obtaining  circuits  of  this  description^  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  example  : — If  a  small  porous  vessel  be  filled  with 
nitric  acid^  and  be  immersed  in  a  second  vessel  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potashj  on  plunging  two  platinum  plates  connected 
with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer^  one  into  the  acid,  the  other 
into  the  alkaline  liquid^  a  steady  current  of  considerable  intensity 
will  be  produced;  and  will  be  maintained  for  many  days^  in  a 
direction  passing  from  the  potash  to  the  nitric  acid^  and  thence 
returning  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  alkaline  liquid.     A 
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still  more  powerful  combination  was  obtained  by  Matteucci  on 
substituting  a  solution  of  di-potassic  pentasulphide  for  the  caustic 
potash.  A  single  cell  of  this  construction  decomposed  acidulated 
water  if  interposed  between  the  platinum  wires^  and  on  breaking 
contact  a  distinct  spark  was  perceptible  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  employed  to  connect  the  two  platinum  wires.  Airott 
{Phil.  Mag.,  June^  1843^427)  has  described  a  variety  of  other  cases 
of  this  kind.  These  actions^  however,  will  be  more  conveniently 
studied  in  connexion  with  the  chemical  effects  of  the  voltaic 
battery,  at  a  future  point  (289). 

(263)  Summary. — The  conditions  necessary  to  the  prodactiou 
of  a  voltaic  current  may  be  shortly  recapitulated  as  follows  : — 
Though    the   contact  of  dissimilar  metals  produces  electric  dis- 
turbance, chemical  action  is  necessary  to  propagate  the  voltaic 
current.     This  chemical  action  must  be  produced  by  means  of  a 
compound  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  in  the  process,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  liquid  entering  into  combination  with  one  of 
the  metals.     In  the  transmission  of  the  voltaic  power,  a  polariza- 
tion of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  circuit, 
is  produced,  and  this  polarization  of  the  liquid  is  attended  with 
the  separation  of  its  constituents  into  two  git)ups,  one  of  which 
unites  with  the  positive  metal,  whilst  the  other  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  same  moment  upon  the  negative  plate.     The  activity 
of  the  combination,  or  its  electro-motive  force    is  greater,   the 
greater   the  difference  between  the  chemical  attraction  of  the 
electro-negative  constituent  of  the  exciting   liquid    for  the  two 
metals  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  particular  case. 
The  relative  size  of  the  plates  employed  has  no  influence  on  the 
direction  of  the  current  which  is  produced.     Contact  of  two  metak 
is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  voltaic  action  :  circuits  may 
be  formed  between  one  metal  and  two  liquids,  if  the  liquids  be  in 
liquid  communication  with    each   other,  and    if  their  chemical 
attractions  for  the  metal  be  unequal.     If  two  dissimilar  liquids 
exert  a  chemical   action  upon  each  other,  it  is  even  possible  to 
obtain  a  current  from  their  mutual   action   by    connecting  the 
liquids  through  the    intervention   of  a  metal  upon  which  they 
exert  no  chemical  influence,  and  which  therefore  simply  performs 
the  part  of  a  conductor. 

Different  Forms  of  the  Voltaic  Battery. 

(264)  Counteracting  Currents  :   Gas  Battery. — ^We  shall  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  those    forms  of  voltaic  combination 
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which  are  the  most  important  in  practice,  and  in  which,  generally, 
two  dissimilar  metals  are  employed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  amount  of  force  set  in 
motion  in  a  Toltaie  arrangement  depends  npon  the  difierence 
between  the  attraction  of  the  two  metals  for  the  active  principle 
or  radicle  of  the  acid.  .  Under  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
production  of  a  current,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  which  excites 
the  action  always  occurs;  the  elements  of  the  liquid  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  they  either  combine  with  the  metallic  plate, 
or  else  they  accumulate  upon  its  surface,  giving  rise  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  plates  which  is  often  described  under  the  inappropriate 
term  polarization  of  the  plates  or  electrodes.  These  adhering 
snbstances  oppose  the  voltaic  action  and  enfeeble  it,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  separated  components  of  the  liquid  to  re-unite. 
When,  for  example,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  it  becomes  a 
desideratum  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  which  adheres  to  the 
platinum,  and  produces  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
existence  of  this  counter-current  may  be  rendered  evident  by  con- 
necting with  one  end  of  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer  a  platinum 
plate  which  has  thus  been  opposed  to  a  plate  of  zinc :  on  attach- 
ing to  the  other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  a  second  but  clean 
platinnm  plate,  and  plunging  both  into  diluted  acid,  a  powerful 
deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  observed. 

Thia  obwrT»tioD  bu  been  ingenionslj  applied  by  Orove,  who  bu  ooDBtrncted 
wbat  he  terma  a  gat  battery,  bj  opposing  a  plate  covered  with  oxjgea  to  the 
plate  coated  irith  hjdro^n,  whilst  at  the  aame  time  be  increaget 
the  aarfacea  of  oontact  between  the  platintim  and  the  oxygen  Fio.  3l7> 
and  hydrogen.  Fig.  ai  7  repreaente  a  cell  of  this  battery.  It 
ooneiata  of  two  tabee,  o  and  B ;  through  the  upper  extremity 
of  each  pamea  a  platinom  wire,  which  ie  tnaed  into  the  glaai, 
M)d  attached  to  a  plaUnnm  plate  anffioiently  long  to  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  tiie  tube.  The  inrfiwee  of  theoe  platea  are 
ooat«d  bj  matoB  of  voltaic  acUoD  with  finely-divided  platiuum, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  snrfacea  of  contact  between 
the  metal  and  the  gaa.  The  tube  n  haa  double  the  capacity 
of  the  tube  0,  Theae  tubes  are  sapported  in  the  vessel,  B,  by 
tbe  plug  through  which  they  pan.  In  ordra  to  nse  the  appa- 
latoa,  the  veadel  a  is  filled  with  dilated  SDlphorio  acid,  and  by 
inverting  the  cell  the  tubes  are  likewise  filled  with  the  liquid. 
The  plates  in  the  tabea  o  and  K  are  then  connected  by  the 
mercury  cnpa  at  top  with  the  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  action, 
BO  that  by  the  decomposition  of  the  diluted  acid  the  tube  o 
shall  become  filled  with  oxygen  and  the  tobe  B  with  hydrogen. 
The  tubes  having  been  thus  filled,  the  battery  wires  are  with- 
drawn. If  the  mercnry  eupa  at  the  top  of  the  tnhea  o  and  h 
be  now  connected  with  the  wirea  of  a  galvanometer,  powerful 
deflection  of  Ihe  needle  will  be  produced,  and  a  current  will  be  maintained  through 
the  apparatos  in  the  direction  of  the  anowa.     The  two  gaaaa  will  gradually 
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diminish  in  bnlk,  and  will  in  a  few  days  entirely  disappear,  bat  the  current  will 
be  maintained  so  long  as  any  portions  of  the  gas  remain  uncombined.  By  ooo- 
necting  eight  or  ten  such  cells  in  succession,  so  that  the  oxygen  tube  of  one  eeU 
shall  be  connected  with  the  hydrogen  tube  of  the  adjacent  cell,  sparks  may  be 
obtained  between  charcoal  points,  and  various  chemical  decompositions  may  be 
effected.  The  polar  chain  by  which  these  changes  are  produced  may  thus  be 
represented  by  symbols :  H,  SO^,  indicating  a  molecule  of  diluted  acid,  O  and  H, 
representing  the  disturbing  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen : — 


>-■  » 


The  brackets  above  the  row  of  symbols  are  intended  to  show  the  molecular 
arrangement  before  the  circuit  is  completed ;  those  beneath  the  symbols  show  the 
action  during  the  passage  of  the  current. 

Since  no  action  occurs  in  the  gas  battery  until  metallic  com- 
munication between  the  plates  is  effected^  it  appears  that  the  use 
of  the  platinum  plates  consists  in  favouring  the  action  by  con- 
densing the  gases  upon  their  porous  surfaces^  and  in  acting  as 
conductors  of  the  current. 

It  may  indeed  be  stated  generally^  that  the  accumulation  of 
either  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting  liquid  upon  the  metallic 
plates  of  a  voltaic  combination^  always  tends  to  produce  a  counter- 
current^  and  therefore  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  combination  to 
a  proportionate  extent.  Hydrogen  is  the  element  which^  in  the 
usual  mode  of  experiment^  principally  accumulates  upon  the  nega- 
tive plate,  so  that  any  contrivance  by  which  the  adhering  hydrogen 
is  removed,  exalts  the  energy  of  the  circulating  force.  This  removal 
of  the  hydrogen  may  be  effected  by  means  which  act  either  on 
chemical  or  on  mechanical  principles.  The  chemical  principle  is 
the  most  perfect.  It  consists  in  adding  to  the  liquid  a  compound 
which  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen;  hence  the 
energy  of  the  current  is  much  increased  by  mixing  a  little  nitric 
acid  (HjNOg)  with  the  exciting  liquid,  comparatively  little  hy- 
drogen being  set  free  in  this  case."^  The  same  end  is  attained  by 
adding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  a  solution  of  some  of  the  metallic 
salts,  such,  for  instance,  as  cupric  sulphate  (Cu,SOJ.  When 
cupric  sulphate  is  employed,  metallic  copper  is  deposited  upon 
the  negative  or  conducting  plate,  whilst  the  sulphion  with  which 
it  was  previously  united  combines  with  the  zinc.  A  disadvantage, 
however,  is  experienced  when  the  liquid  which  absorbs  the  hydro- 
gen is  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  this  is  particularly  evidenced 
when  cupric  sulphate  is  used.     The  zinc  acts  at  once  on  the  solu- 


*  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  nitric  acid,  peroxide  of  nitrbgen  (NOJ  and 
water  are  formed,  thus :  HNO,  +  H  =  NO,  +  H,0 ;  and  both  these  substances 
are  dissolved  by  the  nitric  aoid. 
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tion  of  copper,  and  becomes  coated  with  reduced  copper ;  hence, 
between  the  particles  of  zinc  and  those  of  the  reduced  copper  in- 
numerable small  circuits  are  produced,  which  occasion  a  violent 
discharge  of  hydrogen  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  generating 
metal,  or  rather  from  the  copper  deposited  upon  it ;  but  the  zinc 
thus  dissolved  contributes  nothing  to  the  general  effect ;  it  becomes 
merely  a  case  of  local  action  (260). 

This  experiment  with  the  cupric  sulphate  throws  light  upon 
the  cause  of  the  effervescence  which  takes  place  when  common 
zinc  is  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Commercial  zinc 
always  contains  lead  and  other  foreign  metals  mixed  with  it  in 
very  appreciable  quantity ;  these  act  as  dischargers  to  the  hydrogen, 
and  give  rise  to  numerous  local  circuits  at  all  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  zinc;  Perfectly  pure  zinc  is  dissolved  very  slowly  in  acid 
for  want  of  these  discharging  points,  but  the  acid  is  not  absolutely 
without  action  upon  the  metal.  Any  inequality  in  susceptibility 
to  chemical  action  gives  rise  to  a  current  between  two  substances 
suitably  disposed ;  hence  any  difference  in  density  between  two 
pieces  of  the  same  metal  may  suffice  to  cause  a  current :  and  a 
piece  of  hammered  zinc  will  generally  act  as  a  conducting  plate  to 
a  piece  of  zinc  well  annealed.  The  adherence  of  a  film  of  oxide 
or  of  fatty  matter  to  the  surface  of  one  piece  will  also  cause  a 
difference,  and  hence  two  pieces  of  metal  which  may  even  have 
been  cut  from  the  same  strip,  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
produce  a  feeble  current. 

The  inconvenience  which  is  occasioned  by  local  action,  when 
nitric  acid  or  cupric  sulphate  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  zinc,  may  be  avoided  by  the  employment  of 
porous  diaphragms ;  and  if  the  zinc  or  generating  plate  be  plunged 
into  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  platinum  or  conducting 
plate  is  made  to  dip  into  the  nitric  acid  or  into  the  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  which  is  separated  from  the  generating  plate 
by  means  of  a  tube  of  porous  earthenware,  combinations  of  great 
efficiency  are  obtained. 

(265)  DanieWs  Battery. — ^These  important  facts  were  first 
clearly  enunciated  by  Daniell.  Their  application  to  the  voltaic 
battery  enabled  him  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
activity  observed  in  all  the  forms  of  batteries  which  up  to  that 
period  had  been  devised,  and  they  led  him  to  the  invention  of  an 
arrangement  which  not  only  obviated  these  defects,  and  enabled 
him  to  keep  up  a  current  of  uniform  strength  for  many  hoiu*8,  but 
also  furnished  electrical  science  with  a  battery  of  far  greater  ac- 
tivity for' its  size  than  any  which  had  previously  been  used. 
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Fig.  ai8  eihibiti  B  aection  of  ODe  of  the  cells  of  Daoiell's  comUnatiini.    The 
Quter  CB«e,  C,  conaista  of  a  cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper,  which  is  unutrDcted  m>  •• 
to  retain  liquids,  and  is  filled  with  a  solation  of 
Fio.  3l8.  onpric  snlphate,  B,  acidulated  with  an  eighth  of 

ita  bolk  of  tulphoric  acid.  The  solution  ia  ke|it 
saturated  with  the  salt  bj  means  of  crTstola  of 
capric  sulphate,  O,  whieh  rest  upon  the  perforated 
■helf,  F.  In  the  axis  of  the  cell  is  placed  a  tabe 
of  poroDi  earthenware,  b,  filled  with  an  acid  aola* 
tion.  A,  which  Gonsirtfl  of  i  put  of  oil  of  viteiol 
diloted  with  7  parts  of  wat«r.  A  rod  of  uoalgs- 
niBt«d  zinc,  z,  ia  placed  in  this  tube.  On  makiii^ 
a  metallic  commaoieation  between  the  unc  rod 
and  the  copper  cell,  a  voltuc  cnrrent  is  esta- 
blished; and  b;  employing  twenty  or  thirtjeella 
of  this  description,  always  connecting  the  zinc 
of  one  cell  with  the  copper  of  the  next,  a  com* 
binitioD  of  great  power  ii  obtuned. 

The  followicg  diagram  may  serve  to  explain  the  manoer  in 
which  the  force  is  transmitted  through  the  cells : — the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  may  he  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  ia  represented  as  HjSO^ :  whilst  capric 
sulphate  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compound  of  copper  with  the 
same  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  is  indicated  by  the 
symbol  CuSO^.  Let  the  brackets  above  the  row  of  symboU  re- 
present the  connexion  of  the  particles  which  compose  the  liquid 
before  contact  is  made  between  the  plates  Cu  and  Zn  at  the  ends. 
The  alteration  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  liquid  which 
occurs  after  the  connexion  is  made  between  the  copper  and  the  zinc, 
may  be  represented  by  the  altered  position  of  the  brackets  beneath : 
the  line  a,  whieh  divides  the  symbols  of  the  cupric  sulphate 
from  those  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  this  case  represents  the  porous 
diaphragm : — 

Co  CITSO^  CTSO,  I  H7sO,HisO,Zn 


The  result  of  the  action  is,  that  so  long  as  the  contact  between 
the  metallic  plates  is  maintained,  zincic  sulphate  is  formed  unin- 
terruptedly  in  the  porous  tube,  whilst  a  continual  deposit  of  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  metallic  copper  takes  place  upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  copper  cylinder. 

Fig.  2ip  shows  a  convenient  and  ineipenaiTe  form  of  Daniell's  bati«ry.  Hie 
solution  of  oupHo  sulphate  is  contuoed  in  glass  or  earthenware  jan  J  inches 
(18  centimetres)  high  and  3^  inches  (9  centimetres)  in  diameter.  Ttw  ooppw 
plates  consist  merely  of  rectangular  sheets  of  copper,  one  of  which  is  represented 
at  A;  they  are  bent  in  a  oyliudrical  shape  and  pUoed  in  the  jars.  By  means  of 
the  strip  b,  each  plate  is  easily  connected  with  the  zinc  rod  of  the  adjacent  ceU, 
and  made  &st  to  it  by  the  hinding-scnw  c.    The  colander,  for  the  anpport  of  the 
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crjBtals  of  cnprio  Bulphate,  resU  upon  three  or  four  little  piecei  of  copper, 
wbioh  are  made  to  project  innards  upon  the  eheet,  at  ft  suitable  height^  u 
Bhoma  at  d.  At  b,  Mveral  celU  of  the  battery  are  repreaented  as  ananged  ia 

Via.  a  19. 


a  coniecntive  seriee.  Twenty  saeh  celU  compoM  a  battery  adequate  to  the 
prrforTnaDoe  of  almost  any  eiperimeuta  on  the  chemical  decompOBition  of  bodiea 
in  eolution. 

It  is  essential  in  mouDtiog  a  voltaic  arrangement  of  any  kind, 
that  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the  metals  be  perfectly  dean  : 
a  film  (rf  oxide  will  materially  impede  the  transmission  of  the 
current,  and  if  the  force  in  circulation  he  feeble,  it  may  even 
arrest  it  altogether.  As  a  precaution,  it  is  better  before  con- 
necting the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  to  pass  a  file  or  a  piece 
of  emery-paper  over  all  the  surfaces  of  the  copper,  the  zinc,  or 
the  other  oxidizable  metals  which  are  to  be  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other.  Surfaces  of  platinum,  if  well  washed  and  dried,  do 
not  need  friction  with  emery-paper. 

(266)  Grovt^s  Nitric-Acid  Battery. — The  nitric-acid  battery, 
contrived  by  Grove,  is  a  still  more  powerfiil  combination  on  the 
same    principle    as    Da- 

niell's.      It    consists   of  •        '        * 

a  slip  of  platinum,  p,  fig. 
220,  which  is  plunged 
into  the  porous  tube,  n, 
and  this  is  filled  np  with 
undiluted  nitric  acid. 
The  outer  cell,  s,  is  filled 
with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  ia  this  acid  is  , 
placed    a   flat    sheet   of 

amalgamated  zinc,  z,  bent  so  as  to  infold  the  porotis  tube.  The 
acid  liquid  in  s  may  be  conveniently  made  of  1  measure  of  oil  of 
vitriol  diluted  with  4  measures  of  water.  This  combination  pre- 
Bcnta  in  a  small  compass  the  phncipal  desiderata  for  attaining 
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intense  voltaic  action.  Platinum  is  the  least  liable  of  the  metals 
to  chemical  action^  whilst  amongst  the  metals  that  admit  of  being 
easily  wrought,  zinc  is  the  one  which  is  most  readily  attacked  by 
acids ;  consequently  the  opposition  of  platinum  to  zinc  furnishes  a 
most  effective  voltaic  combination ;  whilst  nitric  acid  absorbs  with 
ease  the  hydrogen  liberated  on  the  platinum,  and  thus  forms  water 
and  nitrous  acid,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  undecompoaed 
acid ;  the  resulting  liquid  constitutes  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
liquid  conductors.  If  HNOgO  in  the  following  diagram  repre- 
sent nitric  acid,  and  HgSO^  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Pt  the  platinum 
plate,  and  Zn  the  zinc  one,  the  molecular  arrangement  wiU  be 
indicated  before  the  action  by  the  position  of  the  brackets  above, 
and  after  the  action  by  the  position  of  those  below. 


PtHNOjO  I  H^SO^HaSO^Zn 

With  a  battery  of  ten  such  cells,  5  inches  {12  centimetres) 
high  and  aj  inches  (6  centimetres)  wide,  a  large  number  of  bril- 
liant experiments  may  be  performed,  but  four  or  five  cells  are 
generally  suflScient  for  most  purposes  of  electro-chemical  decom- 
position. If  oil  of  vitriol  be  mixed  with  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
porous  cells  in  the  proportion  of  about  equal  measures,  a  current 
is  thus  obtained,  the  strength  of  which  is  more  uniform  than  when 
nitric  acid  only  is  used  (Callan). 

With  a  view  to  economy,  Bunsen  substitutes  for  the  platinam  plates  in 
Grove's  battery,  cylinders  of  carbon,  prepared  by  heating  together  a  mixtare  of 
powdered  coke  and  caking  coal,  or  powdered  coke  moistened  with  a  strong  sola- 
tion  of  sngar.  A  firm  coherent  cake  is  thus  obtained.  Cylinders  made  of  thia 
material  answer  well  while  new  ;  but  being  porous,  the  carbon  absorbs  the  nitric 
acid,  which  corrodes  and  impairs  the  surface  of  contact  with  the  zinc  A  better 
material  is  the  hard  carbon  from  the  gas  retorts,  but  it  is  difficult  to  shape  it  into 
the  form  of  plates.  Poggendorff  has  employed  plates  either  of  sheet  iron  or  cast 
iron  instead  of  either  platinum  or  carbon ;  in  strong  nitric  acid  the  iron  is  totally 
unacted  on ;  but  if  the  acid  become  diluted  till  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  i'35>  or 
less,  it  is  liable  t^  act  upon  the  metal  with  uncontrollable  violence.  No  combina- 
tion possesses  the  intense  energy,  in  union  with  convenience  of  working  and 
comparative  durability,  in  the  same  degree  as  that  proposed  by  Grove.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  place  the  nitric  acid  battery  so  that  the  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid  (which  are  copiously  evolved  daring  its  action,  especially  after  the  battery 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time)  shall  pass  at  once  into  the  open  air ;  as  they  would 
otherwise  seriously  incommode  the  operator. 

(267)  Smee's  Battery, — ^The  other  mode  of  obviating  the 
counteracting  agency  of  hydrogen  upon  the  negative  plate  of  the 
battery  is  less  perfect,  and  is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  It  was 
first  practically  applied  by  Smee  in  the  construction  of  the  voltaic 
battery.     Hydrogen  adheres  to  smooth  surfaces  of  platinum  and 
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other  metals  with  considerable  force,  bat  it  passes  off  with  ease 
from  their  asperities  and  edges :  b;  multiplying  their  points  and 
irregularities,  as,  for  example,  by  the  deposition  of  metal  on  the 
surface  in  a  pulverulent  form,  the  escape  of  the  gas  is  much  facili- 
tated. Smee  employs  as  the  negative  or  conducting  plate  in  his 
battery,  a  plate  of  silver,  the  face  of  which  has  been  roughened  by 
the  deposition  of  finely  divided  platinum  upon  its  sur&ce ;  each 
side  of  the  silver  plate  being  exposed  to  a  plate  of  ziuc  well 
amalgamated,  and  of  equal  extent,  which  acts  as  the  positive 
plate.  This  pair  of  plates  is  excited  by  means  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Fig.   331  repTMenti  a  batter;  oonabnoted   apon   Smee'i   principle;    &  thin 
platinized  silver  pUta  is  aopported  Id  a  light  fnuue  of  wood,  m  sbowo  detached 

FlO.  331. 


at  s ;  to  the  upper  part  of  this  frame  a  bindtug-ncrew,  in  metallic  connexion  with 
the  silver,  ia  fastened,  for  the  purpOM  of  connecting  the  plate  with  the  zinc 
pUtea  of  the  adjoining  oell,  bj  means  of  ti  strip  of  sheet  copper  bent  as  at  e;  on 
either  side  of  the  silver  plate  a  sheet  of  amftlgamated  zinc,  z,  z,  is  gnpporteil  by 
the  clamp  shovn  at  b  ;  the  zino  plates  are  prevented  from  contact  with  the  silver 
plate  by  means  of  the  wooden  frame,  and  tliey  are  connected  with  the  silver  of 
the  adjacent  cell  by  a  second  binding-screw  in  the  clamp  shown  at  b ;  the  sepa- 
rate platea  Sfe  stt»cbed  to  a  wooden  irame,  and  being  connterpoiwd  by  weights, 
as  indicated  in  the  figure,  can  be  lowered  into  the  trough  of  aoid  when  wanted 
for  use,  or  can  be  withdrawn  from  it  when  the  eiperiment  is  over.  Tbe  trough 
is  divided  into  separate  celU  or  compartments  for  each  pair  of  plates,  b;  glass 
partitions  rendered  water-tight  hj  meuiK  of  a  reainous  cement. 

(268J  ReaUiancet  to  the  Voltaic  Current,-'— The  amount  of 
force  which  circulates  in  any  given  circuit  is  not  dependent  solely 
upon  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action  which  is  exerted  between 
the  generating  metal  and  the  exciting  liquid.  The  current  expe- 
rieiicea  a  retardation  or  a  resistance  from  the  very  conductors  by 
which  its  influence  is  transmitted ;  just  aa  in  the  transmission  of 
mechanical  force,  the  intervention  of  the  pivots  and  levers  which 
are  required  for  its  conveyance  introduces  additional  friction  and 
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additional  weight,  which  require  to  be  overcome  or  moved,  and 
which  thus  diminish  the  efficient  power  of  the  machine. 

The  resistance  to  the  voltaic  current  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  kinds — first,  that  iresistance  which  arises  from  the  exciting 
liquid  employed  in  the  voltaic  cell  itself;  and  secondly,  that  which 
arises  from  the  conducting  wire  and  apparatus  exterior  to  the 
voltaic  cell.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  exciting  liquid  is  by  much  the  most  considerable,  and  it  is 
inseparable  from  the  combination;  whilst  the  second  course  of 
resistance,  or  that  which  is  exterior  to  the  cell,  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  by  the  employment  of  very  short 
and  thick  wires  for  connecting  the  plates,  can  be  virtually  re- 
moved altogether  or  annihilated.  It  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider first  the  resistance  produced  by  the  liquid  in  the  active  cell 
itself. 

If  plates  of  equal  size  be  taken,  the  resistance  occasioned  by 
the  liquid  increases  directly  as  the  distance  between  the  plates ; 
the  longer  the  column  of  imperfectly  conducting  matter  which  the 
current  has  to  traverse,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  which  it  will  ex<- 
perience.  H  two  plates  be  immersed  in  acid  at  the  distance  of  an 
inch  (25  millimetres)  asunder,  they  will  produce  10  times  the 
effect  that  they  would  occasion  at  the  distance  of  10  inches  or 
250°^'  from  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  area 
of  the  plates  that  are  immersed,  the  less  is  the  resistance.  For 
example,  if  a  pair  of  plates,  25™™*  broad  and  250"^™*  long,  be  im- 
mersed in  acid  to  the  depth  of  25™™'  only,  the  current  produced 
will  only  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  that  which  would  be  obtained 
by  immersing  each  plate  for  its  whole  depth  of  250™™"  in  the 
liquid.  The  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  therefore  directly  as  the 
distance  between  the  plates,  and  inversely  as  the  surface  of  the 
plates  exposed  to  its  action.  A  pair  of  plates  exposing  each  a 
square  centimetre  of  surface,  immersed  in  acid  at  a  distance  of  i 
centimetre  apart,  will  consequently  produce  an  effect  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  pair  of  plates  which  each 
exposed  a  surface  of  12  square  centimetres  to  the  action  of  the 
liquid,  if  they  were  12  centimetres  apart. 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  is  offered  when  water  is  trans* 
mitted  through  pipes.  The  greater  the  length  of  the  pipe^  the 
more  considerable  will  be  the  friction  and  the  consequent  resis- 
tance to  the  passage  of  the  liquid ;  whilst  the  larger  the  area  of  the 
pipe  the  more  readily  will  the  water  escape.  An  aperture  which 
exposes  a  sectional  area  of  two  square  centimetres  will,  cateris 
paribua,  allow  twice  as  much  water  to  escape  from  it  in  a  given 
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time  as  an  aperture  of  which  the  superficial  area  is  but  a  single 
square  centimetre. 

If  the  two  plates  are  of  unequal  size,  but  are  immersed  parallel 
to  each  other,  they  may,  for  most  practical  purposes,  be  calculated 
as  each  exposing  a  surface  equal  to  the  mean  surface  of  the  two. 
Other  circumstances  independent  of  the  extent  of  surface  exposed 
by  the  plates,  and  the  distance  between  them,  materially  influence 
the  resistance  of  different  liquids  to  the  current.  Any  cause  that 
favours  chemical  action  between  the  active  metal  and  the  liquid, 
or  which  diminishes  the  force  by  which  the  elements  of  the  liquid 
are  united,  such  as  elevation  of  temperature,  diminishes  the 
resistance  of  the  liquid.  In  most  cases  an  increase  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution,  provided  its  strength  be  not  so  great  as 
to  render  deposition  of  crystals  liable  to  occur,  diminishes  the 
resistance  (278).  The  current  likewise  experiences  a  specific 
resistance  in  each  liquid  which  depends  upon  the  force  with  which 
its  particles  are  united  together. 

Similar,  but  distinct  resistance,  though  to  a  less  extent,  is 
offered  by  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit.  However  great  its 
conducting  power  may  be,  it  always  offers  some  obstruction  to  the 
current.  The  longer  the  wire  employed,  the  greater  is  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  the  current  in  traversing  it.  The  resistance  of 
each  metal,  like  that  of  each  liquid,  is  specific.  Copper  and  silver, 
for  instance,  when  wires  of  equal  thickness  and  length  are  com- 
pared, offer  far  less  resistance  to  a  current  of  given  amount  than 
less  perfect  conductors,  such  as  iron  and  lead.  Experiment  has 
demonstrated  that  with  metallic  conductors  the  same  law  holds 
good  as  with  liquids — viz.,  that  the  conducting  power  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  directly  as  the  area  of  its  section. 
In  cylindrical  wires  tins  sectional  area  will  of  course  vary  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire ;  for  instance,  a  wire  of  i°^* 
in  thickness  will  for  equal  lengths  offer  four  times  the  resistance 
of  a  wire  a"™'  thick.  If  wires  of  the  same  metal,  and  of  equal 
lengths,  be  compared,  the  resistance  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
weights  of  the  wires. 

In  the  experiment  with  cupric  sulphate  (fig.  a  14),  the  metal 
is  deposited  in  greatest  quantity  where  the  current  is  most  readily 
transmitted — ^viz.,  in  those  points  which  are  nearest  to  the  zinc, 
and  where  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid,  which  here  forms 
the  thinnest  layer,  is  consequently  the  least. 

A  rod  of  zinc  supported  within  a  cylinder  of  copper  forms  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates, 
because^  when  such  a  rod  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
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the  force  is  evenly  distributed  over  the   whole    surface  of  the 
copper. 

{369)  Difference  between  a  Simple  and  a  Compound  Circtdt. — 
The  ohaervatioQs  hitherto  made  hare  referred  to  cases  in  which 
only  a  single  pair  of  metals  is  employed.  It  will  be  necessaiy 
now  to  consider  in  what  way  the  results  are  modified  by  the  em- 
ployment of  aereral  pairs  of  plates.  It  has  already  been  stated 
when  speaking  of  the  electricity  developed  by  friction,  that  when 
alai^  supply  of  electricity  is  needed,  it  may  be  obtained  with 
equal  effect  either  irom  a  single  Leyden  jar  which  exposes  a  lai^ 
extent  of  coated  surface,  or  from  a  number  of  smaller  jars  vhich 
together  expose  the  same  amount  of  coated  surface,  all  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  small  jars  being  in  metallic  communication  with 
each  other,  but  insulated  from  the  outer  coatings,  all  of  which 
likewise  are  connected  by  some  good  conducting  material  C^35)- 
A  similar  result  is  also  obtained  in  roltaic  arrangements.  Pro- 
vided that  the  plates  expose  the  same  extent  of  surface  and  be 
kept  at  an  equal  distance  apart,  it  matters  not  whether  they  be 
immersed  in  a  single  vessel  of  liquid,  or  whether  they  be  cut  up 
into  strips  and  be  immersed  in  pairs  in  separate  vessels  of  the 
same  liquid.  The  only  requisite  is  that  all  the  zinc  plates  shall 
be  connected  tc^ether  by  stout  metalhc  wires,  and  that  all  the 
platinum  plates  shall  be  similarly  connected  by  other  wires.  No 
action  will  occur  until  metallic  communicatiou  between  one  (^ 
the  platinum  and  one  of  the  zinc  plates  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
conducting  wire  :  and  then  the  whole  force  of  the  united  plates 
will  traverse  the  connecting  wire. 

These  results  may  be  exhibited  to 

Fia.  332.  the  eye  in  the  form  of  battery  in  which 

the  hydrogen  evolved  from  each  pla- 

tinum  plate  admits  of  being  collected 

— a  contrivance  proposed  by  Danieli, 

which  he  called  a   digsected  battery. 

Pig.  222  shows  the  manner  of  mount- 

-  ing  one  of  these  cells.     "When  in  use 

the  cells  are  charged  with  the  diluted 

sulphuric  acid,  and  a  small  graduated 

jar,   H,   also  filled   with    the   diluted 

acid,  is  inverted  in  each  of  the  cells 

over  the  platinum  plate,  ?,  in  such  a 

'  manner  as  to  receive  the   hydrogen 

which  is  disengaged  during  the  ope* 

ration.     The  plates   of  such  a  battery  can   easily  be  connected 
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80  that  all  the  plates  of  zinc^  Zy  shall  be  united  by  conducting 
wires^  and  all  the  platinum  plates  in  a  similar  way  by  other  wires ; 
or  they  can  with  equal  readiness  be  united  so  that  the  zinc  of 
one  cell  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  plati-  Fig.  223. 
num  of  the  following  cell. 
Suppose^  for  instance^ 
two  plates  (z  and  p^  fig. 
223),  one  of  zincj  the 
other  of  platinum^  each 
six  inches  square^  be  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid^  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  apart. 
A  current  of  a  certain  amount  of  power  will  be  obtained  on  con- 
necting the  two  plates  by  means  of  a  wire  w ;  and  in  five  minutes 
a  certain  quantity  of  zinc  will  be  dissolved^  whilst  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  will  escape  from  the  platinum.  Now 
if  the  zinc  and  the  platinum  be  each  cut  into  strips  of  an  inch 
broad  and  six  inches  long^  and  the  several  pairs  of  zinc  and 
platinum  strips  be  immersed  in  separate  vessels  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  from  each  other^  and  if^  as  in  fig. 
224^  all  the  zinc  strips^  z,  z,  be  connected  by  wires^  and  all  the 

Fia.  224.    . 


platinum  strips,  p,  p,  be  similarly  united, — on  connecting  them 
together  by  a  wire,  as  shown  at  w,  the  same  amount  of  power 
will  traverse  the  wire  as  in  the  first  combination,  and  the  quantity 
of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  six  plates  taken  together  will  in  five  minutes 
be  the  same  as  that  which  was  dissolved  from  the  single  zinc  surface 
in  the  first  arrangement ;  whilst  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas 
which  will  rise  from  all  the  six  plates  of  platinum  together  will 
be  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  single  plate  in  the  former 
experiment  (fig.  223).  Such  a  combination,  in  whichever  of  the 
forms  just  described  it  be  employed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  single 
pair  of  plates,  and  it  constitutes  a  simple  voltaic  circuU. 

By  acting  upon  extensive  surfaces  arranged  in  simple  circuits, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  thrown  into  circulation  is 
very  large,  though  its  intensity,  that  is  to  say,  its  power  of  over- 
coming resistances,  is  comparatively  small. 
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The  results  would^  however^  be  altered  if^  instead  of  connecting 
the  divided  plates  together  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  224, 
they  were  connected  as  in  fig.  225^  in  which  the  sine  in  each 

Fig.  225. 


cell  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  of  the 
adjacent  cell  in  regular  order  through  the  series.  When  the 
extreme  plates  are  connected  by  a  thick  wire,  w,  the  amount  of 
force  which  traverses  this  wire  in  a  given  time  is  equal  to  one-sixth 
only  of  the  force  which  was  thrown  into  circulation  in  the  former 
instances ;  but  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  six  cells  taken 
together  is  the  same  as  before :  and  if  the  hydrogen  be  collected 
from  the  six  platinum  plates,  the  quantity  will  be  still  equal  to 
that  disengaged  in  the  experiments  shown  in  figs.  223  and  224. 
The  current  has  now  to  traverse  each  cell  of  the  liquid  in  succes- 
sion, and  thus  has  to  encounter  a  great  additional  resistance.  Yet 
now  the  power  starts  from  six  separate  points  of  origin,  and  each 
of  these  separate  points  adds  its  energy  or  impulse  in  driving  for- 
ward the  current.  The  electro-motive  force  is  increased  sixfold, 
whilst  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  increased  still  more ;  in  die 
first  place  it  is  increased  sixfold,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
length  of  the  column  of  liquid  which  must  be  traversed,  is  six 
times  as  great,  and  it  is  next  further  increased  sixfold  by  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  column.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  fig.  224  there  was  a  column  of  liquid  six  inches  wide  and 
one  inch  thick  to  be  traversed;  whilst  in  the  arrangement  of 
fig.  225  there  is  a  liquid  column  six  inches  thick  and  only  one 
inch  wide  to  be  traversed.  When  the  plates  are  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate compartments,  and  are  connected  together  alternately,  as  in 
^S'  ^^5}  ^^7  constitute  a  compound  voltaic  circuit,  Yolta's  pfle 
(fig.  2io)  and  his  crown  of  cups  (fig.  211)  are  therefore  compound 
circuits,  and  it  is  this  form  of  combination  which  enabled  him  to 
obtain  results  so  much  superior  to  those  of  any  previous  experi- 
menter. The  electricity  in  this  case  is  not  greater  in  quantity  than 
that  obtainable  from  a  simple  circuit ;  nay,  it  is  often  much  less ; 
but  it  has  a  much  higher  intensity,  and  its  power  of  overcoming 
resistances  is  very  much  greater,  as  a  further  examination  will 
show.     If,  for  example,  50  or  100  miles  of  wire^  such  as  is  used 
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for  telegraph  purposes,  be  introduced  in  a  combination  arranged^ 
as  in  Ag.  224,  as  a  simple  circuity  the  effect  obtained  would  be 
very  materially  less  than  if  the  same  plates  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  compound  circuity  as  shown  in  fig.  225. 

(270)  Ohm's  Theory, — These  considerations  may  be  much  sim- 
plified^ by  representing  the  mutual  action  of  the  electro-motive 
forces  and  the  resistances  of  any  circuity  simple  or  compound^  in 
the  form  of  a  fraction,  in  the  way  proposed  by  Ohm. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  power  of  any  com- 
bination is  directly  proportioned  to  the  electro-motive  force,  or 
chemical  energy  between  the  active  metal  and  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  liquid  upon  which  it  acts ;  and  inversely  proportioned  to 
the  resistances  to  be  overcome.     The  numerator  of  the  fraction  will 
therefore  be  represented  by  E,  the  electro-motive  force,  and  the 
denominator  by  jR + r ;  where  R  represents  the  resistance  in  the  cell 
or  the  battery  (due  chiefly  to  the  attraction  between  the  elements 
of  the  liquid  for  each  other),  and  r  all  resistances  exterior  to  the  cell 
or  the  battery,  such  as  the  connecting  wire :  thus  the  expression 
^^=-4,  would  represent  the  eflfect  of  any  combination  where  A 
indicates  the  amount    of  force  actually  in  circulation,  whether 
measured  by  its  heating  or  by  its  magnetic  effects.     If  the  con- 
necting wire  be  very  thick,  so  as  to  offer  little  or  no  resistance  to 
the  current,  r  becomes  evanescent,  and  the  fraction  assumes  the 
form  of  f =-4 ;  the  force  of  the  current  under  these  circumstances 
is  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  plates  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  liquid. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  for  example,  that  £=i,  and  that  R=ii, 
when  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  an  inch  broad  and  six 
inches  long  is  immersed  in  diluted  acid  at  the  distance  of  one 
inch  asunder,  so  that  under  these  circumstances,  §=•{-=:  i.  If  a 
pair  of  plates,  six  inches  broad  and  six  inches  long,  also  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  inch  apart,  be  immersed  in  the  same  acid,  since  the 
resistance  is  inversely  as  the  surface  of  the  plates  immersed,  the 

fraction  becomes  ^  or  _L  =6;  or  the  power  is  increased  sixfold, 

6  6 

as  compared  with  the  former.  If  the  plates  be  each  cut  into  six 
similar  strips,  and  be  then  arranged  in  pairs,  as  represented  in 
fig.  224,  the  same  fraction  still  represents  the  result,  since  the 
relative  size  and  distance  of  the  plates  remain  unchanged  ;  but  if 
the  plates  be  arranged  in  succession,  so  as  to  produce  a  compound 
circuit,  as  in  fig.  225,  the  fraction  becomes  U=f  =  i ;  the  electro- 
motive force  is  increased  sixfold,  but  the  resistance  is  increased 
also  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.     The  force  which  under  these 
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circumstances  circulates  through  the  connecting  wire  is  not  greater 
than  if  a  single  cell  only^  containing  a  pair  of  plates  one  inch  broad 
and  six  inches  long  were  employed. 

But  suppose  now  that  several  miles  of  wire^  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  telegraphic  communication^  be  introduced  into  the  two 
combinations  severally  represented  in  figs.  204  and  225  ;  r  now  ac- 
quires importance; — let  this  resistance  r  be  twentyfold  greater  than 
that  of  the  liquid  in  each  cell.    In  the  first  case  (with  the  simple 

circuit),  the  fraction  becomes  J?        1  2^  =  0*049;    in    the    second 

(the  compound  circuit),  the  fraction  is  ^^  =  ^~  =  0*23  :  so 
that  although  in  both  cases  the  resistance  introduced  most  mate- 
rially diminishes  the  amount  of  force  which  enters  into  circulation, 
the  power  in  the  compound  circuit  is  now  five  times  as  great  as 
that  which  emanates  under  these  circumstances  from  the  simple 
circuit.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  great  resistances  external  to 
the  battery  have  to  be  overcome,  a  compound  battery  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  simple  circuit.* 

(271)  Chemical  Decomposition, — It  is  importapt  to  remember 
that  the  current  which  circulates  through  each  cell  in  a  compound 
circuit  is  not  increased  by  the  arrangement,  if  the  connexion 
between  its  extremities  be  made  by  means  of  a  good  conductor; 
if,  for  example,  50  similar  and  equal  cells  be  connected  in  succes- 
sion, and  be  united  by  a  stout  short  wire,  the  quantity  of  zinc 
which  would  be  dissolved  in  a  given  time  in  each  of  these  cells 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  which  would  be  consumed  in  a 
single  cell  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  time,  if  the  plates  which 
compose  it  were  connected  by  a  short  thick  wire. 

The  power  of  a  compound  circuit  is  shown  in  a  striking 
manner,  when  some  liquid  such  as  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  inter- 
posed in  the  course  of  the  conducting  wire.     The  experiments 

*  Let  n  =  the  nnmber  of  the  plates  in  a  compoand  circuit. 

„   £!  =  the  electro-motire  force. 

„   2)  =  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

„    /S  =  the  area  of  the  plates. 

„     /  =  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire. 

„     s  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wire. 
The  fraction  which  represents  the  action  of  a  compound  battery  when  its 
extremities  are  connected  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire  of  uniform  diameter  is 

the  following:  ^+1  =  A.     In  this  expression  g  is  substituted   for  B,  (the  re* 


a-  ^  .  8 


sistance  in  each  cell  of  the  battery)  to  which  it  is  equivalent;  since  S  is  directly 
as  the  distance  between   the  plates,   and   inversely  as  their  area,  or    sur&oe, 

while  -  represents  r. 
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which  elucidate  thia  point  may  he  iDBtructively  performed  hy 
means  of  the  dissected  battery.  If  a  pair  of  platinam  plates, 
a,  b,  fig.  226,  be  immersed  in  the  acid  conducting- liquid  at  b,  and 


connected  with  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  compound  circuit 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  figure,  the  liquid  will  be  decom- 
posed, oxygen  will  be  given  off  from  one  plate,  a,  and  will  rise  in 
the  tube  o ;  whilst  hydrogen  will  he  given  o6f  from  the  other  plate, 
b,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  tube,  h  :  but  if  the  same  cells  be 
arranged  as  a  simple  circuit,  fig.  224,  no  such  effect  b  produced. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  liquid  conductor  at  b,  the  resistance  is 
very  greatly  increased,  such  a  resistance  being  more  considerable 
than  that  of  many  miles  of  wire.  Bat  this  is  not  all :  besides 
this  resistance,  a  new  counteracting  electro-motive  force  shows 
itself,  which  gives  rise  to  a  current  operating  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  in  the  battery.  This  force  is  due  to  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  which  are  separated  upon -the  platinum  plates,  and 
which,  as  has  been  explained  when  speaking  of  the  gas  battery ' 
(3154),  is  very  cooBiderable.  Experiment  shows  that  it  is  between 
two  and  three  times  as  powerful  as  the  electro- motive  force  of  a 
pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  excited  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
When,  therefore,  the  endeavour  is  made  to  decompose  the  diluted 
acid  by  a  single  pair  of  ziuc  and  platinum  plates,  however  large  a 
surface  they  may  present  to  the  action  of  the  exciting  liquid,  no 
visible  action  in  the  cell  b  ensues  ;  a  momentary  decomposition, 
too  small  in  amount  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  produces  a  de- 
velopment of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  the  two  platinum  plates, 
a,  b,  sufficient  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  transmission  of 
the  current.  Even  when  two  pairs  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  are 
used,  the  enei^  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  effect  any  visible 
decomposition  ;  with  three  pairs  a  few  bubbles  of  gas  show  them- 
selves ;  and  with  a  more  numerous  series,  the  effects  increase 
rapidly ;  till  at  length  a  point  is  gained,  beyond  which  no  ad- 
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vantage  is  obtained  by  increasing  tbe  number  of  cells  in  the 
battery. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that  in  erery  rerticd 
section  of  any  voltaic  circuit  at  a  given  instant,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  traverses  it  is  uniform  :  consequently,  the  same 
quantity  of  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  plate  b  of 
tbe  cell  B,  which  contains  the  liquid  for  decomposition,  as  is  di^ 
engaged  and  collected  during  the  same  interval  from  each  plate 
in  the  battery  itself.  If  each  zinc  plate  of  the  battery  be  weighed 
before  the  experiment  is  begun  and  after  it  is  concluded,  it  will 
be  found  that  each  plate  has  lost  weight  to  an  equal  extent.  Tbe 
interposition  of  the  liquid  at  b,  may  occasion  a  great  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  is  thrown  into  circulation ;  but  at 
every  transverse  section  of  the  battery,  the  electricity  that  does 
circulate  is  uniform  in  quantity ;  and  the  measurement  of  the 
chemical  action,  whether  it  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gu 
which  is  evolved  at  any  one  point,  or  by  the  quantity  of  xisc 
which  is  dissolved,  may  be  employed  as  a  sure  indication  of  tbe 
quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation  :  in  other  words,  retardation 
of  the  current  by  the  liquid  conductor  is  necessarily  attended  with 
an  equal  retardation  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  in  each  cell  of 
the  battery  itself. 

(272)  The  Voltameter. — The  foregoing  important  law  vai 
discovered  by  Faraday.  As  one  of  its  consequences  he  vsi 
enabled  to  employ  a  decomposing  cell,  such  as  is  shown  at  b,  fig. 
326,  as  a  measure  of  the  voltaic  power  of  any  circuit :  such  an 
instrument  is  called  a  Voltameter.  For  each  65  milligrammes  of 
sine  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery,  18  milligrammes  of 
water  are  decomposed  in  the  voltameter  j  whilst  33*38  cubic  centi- 
metres or  2  milligrammes  of  hydrogen,  and  11*19  cubic  centimetrea 
or  id  milligrammes  of  oxygen,  at  0°  C.  and  760'"^  Bar.,  are 
evolved  upon  its  plates ;  at  the  same  time  22*38  cubic  centimetres  of 
_  hydrogen  are  evolfed 

&om  every  platinum 
plate  in  the  cells  of 
the  battery.  A  more 
convenient  form  of 
voltameter  is  shown  in 
fig.  337.  It  conairts 
of  an  upright  glan 
cell,  to  the  neck  of 
\  which  a  bent  tube,  c, 
for  the  conveyance  of 
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the  disengaged  gases^  is  fitted  by  grinding ;  the  vessel  is  filled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  a,  b,  are  the  two  platinum  plates^  each 
of  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  which  passes  through  the  foot  of 
the  instrument^  to  a  mercury  cup,  by  means  of  which  commu- 
nication can  be  made  with  the  wires  which  convey  the  current 
from  the  battery :  oxygeu  and  hydrogen  are  liberated  by  the 
action  of  the  current  upon  the  acidulated  water,  both  gases  then 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  are  conveyed  by  the  bent 
tube,  c,  to  the  graduated  jar,  d,  which  stands  in  a  small  pneumatic 
trough  *      . 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  action  of  a  simple  zinc  and  pla- 
tinum battery  is  not  steady;  it  gradually  declines,  and  before  the 
acid  has  become  saturated  with  zinc,  the  current  almost  ceases. 
On  breaking  the  contact  of  the  conducting  wire  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  battery,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  disconnected  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  action  is  partially  restored ;  but  it  again  gra- 
dually declines  after  the  circuit  has  been  completed.  These  effects 
were  traced  by  Daniell  to  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the 
zincic  sulphate,  which  is  formed  in  each  cell  of  the  battery 
during  the  operation ;  the  zinc  salt  is  decomposed  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  subjoined  diagram,  in  which  ZnSO^  represents  the 
zincic  sulphate,  and  Pt  and  Zn  the  platinum  and  zinc  plates  of 
the  cell.  The  brackets  placed  above  the  symbols  indicate  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles  before  the  current  passes ;  those  below 
show  the  change  produced  by  the  voltaic  action : — 

Pt  Zn  SO^Zn  SO^  Zn 

»-  *-n  •-  - 

In  this  manner  metallic  zinc  becomes  reduced  or  deposited 
upon  each  platinum  plate,  and  the  power  of  the  battery  is  arrested 
when  the  two  surfaces  which  are  opposed  become  virtually  zinc 
and  zinc  instead  of  platinum  and  zinc.  This  evil  may  be  obviated 
by  interposing  a  porous  diaphragm  between  the  two  plates,  as  in 
the  batteries  of  Daniell  and  of  Grove  (265,  266) ;  in  these  cases 
a  sufficient  communication  between  the  zinc  and  the  copper  or  the 
platinum  plates,  is  still  kept  up  by  means  of  liquid  through  the 
pores  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  zincic  sulphate  is  prevented  from 
mixing  with  the  liquid  which  is  in  contact  with  the  copper  or  the 
platinum. 

*  At  low  teinperatureB  the  proportion  of  oxygen  evolved  is  always  a  little 
below  the  calculated  quantity,  owing  to  the  retention  of  a  small  quantity  by  the 
add  liquid  in  the  ▼oltameter,  in  the  form  of  hydric  peroxide  (H,0,) ;  the  larger 
the  positive  electrode  employed,  the  greater  is  the  diminution  of  the  oxygen. 

1  L  L 
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j  (^73)  Further  Application  of  Ohmls  Theory, — All  the  pheno- 

mena of  compound  circuits  admit  of  ready  calculation  by  the 
I  application  of  Ohm's  principle ;  for  instance^  if  n  represent  the 

I  number  of  the  plates,  the  expression  for  any  compound  series^  the 

cells  of  which  are  similar  in  nature  and  equal  in  size,  becomes 
i^r^^A ;  since  in  each  cell  not  only  is  a  new  electro-motive 
force  introduced,  but  at  the  same  time  a  new  resistance.  Provided 
that  the  exterior  resistance  is  such  as  would  be  offered  by  a 
metalUc  wire  which  may  be  even  many  miles  in  length,it  is  possible 
exactly  to  double  the  amount  of  force  in  circulation  by  doubling 
the  number  of  cells,  if  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  plates  be 

doubled:  for2«j2.  ^= -?^.     But  if,  when  the  number  of   cells 

is  doubled  and  the  surface  of  the  plates  also  is  doubled,  a  volta- 
meter be  employed  to  measure  the  power  in  circulation,  instead  of 
introducing  a  wire  as  the  exterior  resistance,  the  force  measured 
by  the  voltameter  is  not  found  to  be  doubled,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected :  this  difference  arises  from  the  counter 
current  which  is  produced  in  the  voltameter  itself,  by  the  accoma- 
lation  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  its  plates.  Call  this 
counter  current  e,  and  the  formula  becomes  ||^^. 

The  values  both  of  e,  (the  counter  current  offered  by  the  volta- 
meter,) and  r,  which,  if  short  thick  conducting  wires  be  used^  is 
virtually  the  resistance  of  the  voltameter  itself,  may  be  very 
simply  estimated  in  the  way  proposed  by  Wheatstone.  This 
method  consists  in  comparing  two  experiments  in  which,  the 
resistances  remaining  the  same,  the  electro-motive  forces  alone 
vary.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  voltameter  merely  offers  an 
increased  resistance  without  introducing  any  counteracting  electro- 
motive force,  five  single  cells  should  produce  a  result  equal  to 
half  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  ten  cells  of  double  size ;  but  by 
experiment,  the  effects  as  measured  by  the  voltameter  are  as 
6  :  20.  Comparing  these  effects  with  the  arrangements  which 
produce  them,  we  obtain  the  following  proportion,  from  which  by 
equating,  the  value  of  e  is  deduced  in  terms  of  E : — 

P:?+r  •  6.8+^  I  :  20  :  6 ;   therefore  e  =  2*857  E. 

The  resistance  r  of  the  voltameter  may  be  calculated  with  equal 
ease ;  for  taking  two  similar  batteries,  each  composed  of  ten  cells, 
but  in  one  of  which  the  plates  are  exactly  double  the  size  of  those 
in  the  other,  the  electro-motive  forces  will  continue  the  same 
while  the  resistances  alone  will  vary.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  experimental  results,  furnished  by  the  voltameter  in  equal 
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lOJB+r 


10  J->g 

loj,^  :  :  ia'5  :  20;    there- 


times^  were  as  12*5  :  20;    and 

fore  ^=3*333  R.  By  substituting  in  the  formula  the  values  for 
e  and  r  thus  obtained  hj  experiment^  the  results  for  any  given 
number  of  cells  may  be  calculated;  and  on  comparing  the  values 
obtained  by  such  a  calculation  with  the  numbers  furnished  by 
actual  experiment,  Daniell  {Phil.  TVans.  1842;  146)  obtained  the 
following  results : — 


Number  of  Cells 

3 

4 

3 

5 

6 
6 

10 

15            30 

Cubic  in. 
Cubic  in. 

Gas  calculated 

Gas  observed  

1 

li 

"if 

12i 

:f 

:;t* 

Any  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  plates  of  the  voltameter  neces- 
sarily alters  the  amount  of  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  current, 
and  the  influence  of  this  change  in  the  voltameter  is  most  percep- 
tible when  a  battery  consisting  of  a  few  plates  which  expose  a  large 
surface  is  employed. 

The  preceding  considerations  will  render  it  evident  that  no 
general  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  '  What  number  of 
cells  should  a  battery  contain  in  order  that  it  may  produce  the 
greatest  effect  ?'  The  electro-motive  force,  E,  varies  in  amount 
with  the  kind  of  battery  which  is  used ;  the  values  for  R  and  r 
will  also  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  experiment. 
It  is  found  that  every  different  arrangement  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  a  distinct  number  of  cells  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the 
maximum  effect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  zinc.  This  number 
will  vary  even  with  the  same  form  of  battery,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  battery  plates,  the  length  of  wire  in  the  circuit,  and  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  conductor  in  the  decomposing  cell.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous effect  is  obtained  when  the  value  of  A,  in  the  formida 
^'^l  =  A,  most  nearly  approaches  0*5,  JJ  and  R  each  being  =  1 : 
in  other  words,  the  advantage  is  greatest  when  the  exterior  resis- 
tances— viz.,  those  of  the  conducting  wire  and  voltameter  together — 
are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  due  to  the  battery  itself; 
it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  when  the  exterior  resistance 
is  trifling,  as  usually  occurs  when  the  circuit  is  metallic  and  not 
of  very  great  length,  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  employing  a 
large  number  of  cells ;  two  or  three  plates  of  large  surface  being 
the  best  under  such  circumstances ;  but  that  where  a  considerable 
chemical  resistance  is  to  be  overcome,  power  is  gained  by  employ-^ 
ing  a  series  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  so  intn^ 
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doced.  In  ao  case,  however,  is  it  poasihle  by  the  use  of  a  seriea 
of  plates  trf  uniform  dimensiona,  even  if  of  unlimited  number,  to 
produce  in  any  transverse  section,  such  as  an  included  Toltameter, 
a  diecnical  action  greater  in  amount  tban  thatwhicli  vould  occur 
in  a  single  cell  of  the  arraDgemeut  in  which  ttie  circuit  was  com- 
pleted by  a  stout  metallic  wire. 

(274)  ffheattton^s  Rkeotiai  and Resislance  Coilt. — Guided  hy 
the  principles  which  have  just  been  explained,  Wheatstone  con- 
trived an  apparatus  termed  the  Rheottat,  by  which  measured 
amounts  of  resistance  may  be  introduced  into  the  voltaic  circuit : 
if  the  effect  which  such  added  resistance  has  upon  the  amount  of 
the  current  in  circulation  be  measured,  the  different  values  of  E, 
R,  and  r  in  different  arrangements,  may  be  deduced  by  a  simple 
calculation. 

The  rheofltat  ii  represented  in  Sg  338 :  ^  ia  a  ojlinder  of  well-balied  wood, 
1 J^  ioi'h  (4  oenti  metres)  Id  diameter  and  6  icclies  {it,  oentimetres)  io  length  ;  it 
turns  easilj  npon  a  horizontal  axis :  on  this  cylinder  a  spiral  groove  is  cnt,  the 
ti)tead  of  which  contains  40  turns  to  the  inch.  This  (groove  runa  from  one  end 
of  the  ojlinder  to  the  other,  and  in  it  ia  coiled  a  braai  wire  -j-^  inch  (a-n^"^™') 

Fill.  aafl. 


in  diameter;  A  is  a  bnus  cylinder,  placed  parallel  to  g,  and  eqoal  to  it  in 
diameter ;  the  thin  wire  upon  if  is  connected  at  the  end  1  with  a  brass  ring',  and 
at  the  other  extremity  ia  attsched  to  the  cylinder  A ;  at  ■  is  a  metallic  spring, 
one  end  of  whioh  is  connected  with  a  blading  sorew,  and  the  other  end  of  whidi 
reata  against  the  bra^a  ring,  and  effecU  the  communication  with  one  wire  of  the 
battery  :  m  is  a  moveable  key,  by  which  the  wire  can  be  wound  upon  the  braw 
(^linder,  or  by  trannferring  the  key  to  the  axis  of  ^,  it  can  be  nnwoond  from  ii, 
and  returned  to  the  wooden  cylinder,  g.  In  consequence  of  the  non-condocting 
quality  of  dry  wooil,  the  coils  of  wire  on  the  wooden  cylinder  are  insulated  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  carrent  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  coiled  apon 
tbia  cylinder,  but  the  coils  not  being  insolat^d  from  each  other  on  the  brwa 
cylinder,  the  current  immediately  ptiasea  from  the  point  of  contact  to  the  brara 
■pring  at  k,  which  is  in  communication  with  the  other  wii«  from   the  battoiy. 
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A  Male  IB  placed  between  the  two  cylinders  for  the  convenience  of  counting  the 
number  of  coila  unwound,  and  the  fractiona  of  a  turn  are  read  off  upon  a  gra- 
duated circle,  which  is  traversed  by  an  index  attached,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure, 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  y. 

Wheatstone  took  as  his  standard  of  resistance^  the  resistance 
produced  by  a  copper  wire  i  foot  of  which  weighs  exactly  ico 
grains.*     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  able  to  introduce  an 


*  The  conducting  power  of  copper,  however,  varies  so  greatly,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  slight  impurities,  that  it  is  unfitted  for  this  purpose  (p.  503).  The 
question  of  a  standard  of  resistance  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
laborious  investigations  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association,  and  in  1 865 
they  issued  a  report  from  which  we  extract  the  most  important  conclusions 
{Brit.  Auoeiation  Report,  1865,  p.  308).  It  will  be  seen  that  they  consider 
that  the  problem  is  practically  solved : — 

"  The  Report  for  the  year  1864  announced  the  completion  of  the  experiments 
determining  the  resistance  in  absolute  measure  of  a  certain  coil  of  German- 
silver  wire.  Taking  this  coil  as  the  basis,  Dr.  Matthiessen,  assisted  by  Mr.  C. 
Hockin,  prepared  ten  standards,  each  expressing  the  British  Association  unit  of 
electrical  resistance ;  two  of  these  standards  are  coils  of  platinum  wire,  two  are 
coils  of  wire  drawn  from  a  gold-silver  alloy,  two  are  coils  of  wire  drawn  from  a 
platinum-iridium  alloy ;  and  the  remiuning  two  are  tubes  of  mercury. 

"  The  wires  employed  in  the  coils  are  from  0*5  millim.  to  0'8  millim.  dia- 
meter, and  range  from  one  to  two  metres  in  length.  They  are  insulated  with 
whifce  silk,  and  are  wound  round  a  long  hollow  bobbin  of  brass.  The  wires  are 
imbedded  in  solid  paraffin,  and  enclosed  in  a  thin  brass  case,  which  allows  the 
coils  to  be  plunged  in  a  bath  of  water  by  which  their  temperature  may  be 
conveniently  regulated  and  observed.  Two  short  copper  terminals  project  from 
the  ease  and  are  forked  at  their  ends,  so  that  they  may  be  connected  with  the 
Wheatstone's  balance  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Professor  W.  Thomson, 
avoiding  the  error  due  to  the  possible  resistance  of  connexions.  The  mercury 
standards  consist  of  two  glass  tubes  about  three-quarters  of  a  metre  in  length. 

"  These  ten  standards  are  equal  to  one  another  and  to  the  British  Association 
nnit,  at  some  temperature  stated  on  the  ooil  or  tube,  and  lying  between  14^*5 
and  la^'-j  C. 

"  None  of  them,  when  correct,  differ  more  than  0*03  per  cent  from  their 
value  at  i^^'-j  C. 

**  In  the  choice  of  the  material  of  which  the  standards  are  constructed,  the 
committee  have  been  much  assisted  by  the  experiments  on  permanency  made  by 
Dr.  Matthiessen. 

'*  Silver  and  copper  were  found  to  alter  in  their  resistance  simply  by  age. 
German  silver  was  also  found  to  alter  in  some  cases. 

"  These  materials  had  therefore  to  be  rejected.  Gold  appears  constant,  but 
owing  to  its  low  specific  resistance  a  considerable  length  would  have  been 
required,  unless  a  wire  had  been  adopted  of  very  small  diameter.  This  was  not 
thought  desirable,  for  several  reasons ;  any  slight  decay  or  injury  in  the  surface 
of  a  small  wire  would  cause  much  greater  alteration  in  the  resistance  than  the 
same  iigury  to  a  large  wire.  A  small  wire  would  be  more  liable  to  mechanical 
injury,  and  would  be  much  more  rapidly  heated  by  the  passage  of  currents. 
The  committee  having  rejected  small  wires  for  these  reasons,  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  incur  the  expense  of  a  large  and  thick  gold  wire.  The  great  change 
of  resistance  caused  by  a  change  of  temperature  furnished  another  reason  for 
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amount  of  resistance  into  a  circuit  much  greater  than  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  rheostat.  For  this  purpose  Wheatstone 
employed- the  Resistance  Coils,  Bhown  at  d^  fig.  228.  These  coils 
are  composed  of  fine  copper  wire  ^^  of  an  inch  (0*127"™*)  in 
diameter^  carefully  insulated  by  covering  them  with  silk ;  two  of 
the  coils  are  50  feet  in  lengthy  the  others  100^  200^  400^  and  800 


rejecting  gold  and  other  pure  metals.  One  pair  of  standards  was,  howeTer, 
made  of  platinam,  which  appeared  the  most  suitable  of  all  the  pure  metak. 
Platinum  and  the  three  alloys  named  appear  all  to  be  very  constant,  that  is  to 
say,  their  resistance  is  not  altered  by  age,  or  even  by  being  subjected  to  con- 
siderable heat  and  recooled. 

"  These  materials  also  possess  considerable  mechanical  strength ;  they  are 
not  easily  injured  by  chemical  action,  they  have  considerable  specific  resistance, 
and  ttiat  resistance,  in  the  case  of  the  three  alloys,  changes  little  with  a  change 
of  temperature. 

"  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  their  resistance  will 
not  vary  with  time,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  resistance  of  all  will  vary  in 
the  same  ratio 

**  Dr.  Siemens  was  the  first  person  who  produced  numerous  sets  of  coils 
accurately  adjusted ;  and  although  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  his  unit 
of  resistance,  the  committee  once  more  take  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
sense  of  the  high  value  of  Dr.  Siemens's  researches  on  the  reproduction  of  units 
by  means  of  mercury.  Dr.  Siemens  is  confident  that  a  unit  can  be  and  has 
been  reproduced  by  means  of  mercury  with  an  accuracy  of  0*05  per  cent. ;  but 
meanwhile,  the  chief  security  for  the  permanency  of  the  unit  consists  in  the  pre- 
servation of  standards  constructed  in  various  ways  .and  of  various  materials. 

"  The  mercury  tubes  furnish  an  additional  security.  A  molecular  change 
may  occur  in  the  wires,  that  is  to  say,  they  may  become  of  harder  or  isofter 
temper,  they  may  be  injured  chemically  in  course  of  time  by  some  action  on 
their  surface ;  it  is  just  possible  that  the  repeated  passage  of  currents  may 
alter  them  in  some  way,  although  we  have  no  reason  as  yet  to  expect  such  an 
alteration. 

"  Mercury  is  free  from  all  these  objections.  Its  temper  cannot  vary,  and  as 
it  would  be  purified  afresh  on  each  occasion,  it  will  be  chemically  uninjured. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  some  fresh  dangers  may  occur  in  its  use.  The  tnbes 
themselves  may  alter  in  time,  or  the  mercury  may  not  always  be  absolutely 
pure.  Absolute  security  cannot  be  had,  but  the  choice  of  a  variety  of 
materials  wiU  probably  prevent  any  serious  alteration  firom  occurring  without 
detection. 

"  The  copies  which  have  been  issued  are  similar  in  form  to  the  standard 
coils,  but  the  terminals  are  simple  thick  copper  rods,  intended  to  be  dipped  in 
mercury  cups.  The  security  given  by  this  mode  of  connexion  is  sufficient  ibr  all 
ordinary  purposes,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  use  of  the  double  terminals  might 
not  be  everywhere  understood.  The  platinum-silver  alloy  has  been  used  in  all 
the  copies.  Wire  made  of  this  alloy  is  very  strong  and  ductile.  It  can,  for 
instance,  be  drawn  down  to  a  diameter  of  0*0002  inch.  Its  resistance  is  not 
permanently  altered  even  by  a  great  change  of  temperature,  and  even  annealing 
hardly  afiects  it.  Moreover,  the  change  in  its  resistance  due  to  a  variation  of 
t''  C.  is  at  ordinary  temperature  only  0*032  per  cent,  being  less  than  that  of 
any  other  alloy  tested.  It  is  also  a  commercial  alloy,  which  has  been  long  used 
by  dentists." 
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feet  long.  The  ends  of  each  coil  are  attached  to  short  thick 
wires,  fixed  to  the  upper  faces  of  the  cylinders,  which  serve  to 
combine  all  the  coils  into  one  continued  length  of  1600  feet 
{4S  j'6  metres)  of  wire.  Two  wires  pihoceed  from  the  extremities 
of  the  coils,  by  which  they  are  united  to  the  circuit.  On  the 
upper  face  of  each  cylinder,  is  a  double  brass  spring,  moveable 
round  the  centre,  so  that  its  ends  can  be  made  to  rest  upon  the 
thick  brass  wires,  or  can  be  removed  from  them  at  pleasure. 
When  the  spring  rests  upon  the  wires,  the  current  passes  through 
the  spring  instead  of  through  the  coil;  but  when  the  spring  rests 
upon  the  wood,  the  current  must  pass  through  the  coil.  In  the 
figure,  all  the  springs  are  shown  as  resting  upon  the  wires :  in 
this  case  none  of  the  coils  are  included  in  the  circuit,  but  by 
turning  the  spring  of  any  parjdcular  coil,  50,  100,  «oo,  or  400 
feet  of  wire  can,  in  a  moment,  be  introduced  into  the  circuit. 

The  following  is  Wheatstone^s  description  of  his  method  of 
ascertaining  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces  in  any  voltaic 
circuit  or  circuits : — 

'  In  two  circuits  producing  equal  electro-motive  (or  voltaic) 
effects,  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces,  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  resistance  is  a  constant  quantity;  i.e.,  ^  =  ^:  if  JB  and  R  be 
proportionately  increased  or  diminished,  A  will  obviously  remain 
unchanged.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  resistances  in 
two  circuits  producing  the  same  effect,  we  are  able  immediately 
to  infer  that  of  the  electro-mqtive  forces.  But,  as  it  is  diflScult  in 
many  cases  to  determine  the  total  resistance,  consisting  of  the 
partial  resistances  of  the  rheomotor  [or  voltaic  combination]  itself, 
the  galvanometer,  the  rheostat,  fee,  I  have  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process : — Increasing  the  resistance  of  the  first 
circuit  by  a  known  quantity,  r,  the  expression  becomes  ^:^.  In 
order  that  the  effect  in  the  second  circuit  shall  be  rendered  equal 
to  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  added  resistance  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  same  factor  as  that  by  which  the  electro-motive  forces  and 
the  original  resistances  are  multiplied ;  for  ;g^  =  ,^^^«  The 
relations  of  the  length  of  the  added  resistances  r,  and  n  r,  which 
are  known  immediately,  give  therefore  those  of  the  electro-motive 
forces.^ — {Phil,  Trans.  1843,  Vi*) 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  compare  the  electro- 
motive force  obtained  from  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates 
in  one  of  Daniell^s  cells,  with  that  of  two  pairs  of  the  same  com- 
bination, the  following  will  be  the  mode  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment : — Interpose  the  rheostat  (fig.  2iii)  and  the  galvanometer,  b, 
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in  the  circuit  obtained  from  the  single  cell^  c ;  then^  by  coiling  or 
uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat^  bring  the  needle  exactly  to  45°. 
Next  uncoil  the  wire  of  the  rheostat^  and  count  the  number  of 
turns  required  to  bring  the  needle  to  40^.     Suppose  35  turns  are 
required :  this  number  of  turns  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  combination.     Now  introduce  the  two 
cells^  arranged  as  a  compound  circuit,  instead  of  the  single  cell 
at  c.    Bring  the  needle  as  before  to  45^,  interposing  one  or  more 
of  the  resistance  coils  at  d,  if  needed,  by  turniug  the  spring  upon 
the  wood  of  the  reels,  and  complete  the  adjustment  by  coiling  or 
uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat.    Again  uncoil  the  wire  of  the 
rheostat  until  the  galvanometer  needle  stands  at  40^.     Seventy 
turns,  or  twice  the  number  previously  required  to  produce  this 
effect,  will  now  be  needed.    The  electro-motive  forces  in  the  two 
cases  are  therefore  as  35  to  70,  or  as  i  :  2.    If  instead  of  arranging 
the  two  cells  as  a  compound  circuit  the  zinc  plate  be  connected 
with  the  other  zinc  plate  and  the  copper  with  the  copper,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  circuit,  it  would  have  required  the  interposition  of 
a  greater  resistance  to  reduce  the  needle  to  45^  to  start  with  tlian 
when  one  cell  only  was  used ;  but  only  35  turns  of  the  rheostat 
would  be  needed  to  bring  the  needle  down  to  40^.    This  last  ex- 
periment shows  that  the  electro-motive  force  is  not  altered  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  plates. 

The  electro-motive  power  of  any  combination  may  by  means 
of  this  arrangement  be  compared  with  any  one  selected  as  a 
standard :  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  results  on  the  comparison 
of  the  electro-motive  effects  of  platinum,  zinc,  and  potassium  (260] 
were  obtained. 

Processes  of  Voltaic  Discharge. 

(275)  Having  now  reviewed  the  principal  circumstances  which 
influence  or  exalt  the  activity  of  the  voltaic  battery,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  phenomena  which  are  manifested  when  a 
powerful  combination  is  brought  into  action  by  connecting  its 
opposite  extremities.  Voltaic  action  is  exhibited  only  during  the 
process  of  discharge,  for  the  current  is  a  continuous  succession  of 
discharges  of  the  electricity  developed  and  maintained  by  the  con- 
tact and  chemical  action  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  con* 
struction  of  the  battery.  The  dischai^e  of  the  voltaic  battery 
may,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  machine,  be  considered  under  three 
heads — viz.,  the  discharge  by  conduction,  as  when  the  circuit  is 
completed  by  a  wire  or  other  good  solid  conductor ;  the  dischai^ 
by  disruption^  in  which  case  a  luminous  appearance  is  exhibited 
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through  a  short  interyal  of  non-conducting  matter ;  and  the  dis- 
charge by  convection,  which  takes  place  in  liquids^  and  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  action  and  transference  of  the  particles  of  the 
conductor. 

(276)  Conduction. — In  all  cases  where  electricity  is  in  motion^ 
whether  it  be  excited  by  chemical  action^  as  in  the  voltaic  pile^  or 
by  friction^  as  in  the  common  electrical  machine^  the  force  is  con- 
veyed by  the  entire  thickness  of  the  conductor ;  the  charge  is  not 
confined  to  the  suifece,  as  occurs  when  the  power  is  stationary 
and  produces  effects  by  induction  only.  In  the  case  of  the  voltaic 
current  as  well  as  in  the  momentary  discharge  of  the  Leyden 
battery,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  induction  occurs  between 
erne  transverse  section  of  the  conductor  and  the  adjacent  sections 
immediately  before  and  behind  it ;  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  induction,  sufficient  howeyer  to  be  distinctly  manifest,  is 
diverted  to  surrounding  objects.  By  reducing  the  thickness  or 
diameter  of  the  conducting  material,  a  large  quantity  of  the  force 
ifi  compelled  to  traverse  a  given  number  of  conductiog  particles  in 
the  same  tune,  and  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  is  thus  pro- 
duced. The  heat  may  rise  sufficiently  high  to  cause  ignition  of 
the  wire,  and  this  ignition  may  be  produced  at  any  point  of  the 
circuit,  so  as  to  produce  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  gunpowder 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  or  buried  within  the  recesses  of 
a  mine ;  the  operations  of  blasting  may  thus  be  made  to  assume 
a  degree  of  certainty  and  of  safety  hitherto  unattained  by  other 
means,  since  the  moment  at  which  the  dischai^e  shall  take  place 
is  absolutely  imder  control. 

Elevation  of  temperature  diminishes  the  conducting  power  of 
the  metals :  a  good  experimental  proof  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by 
transmitting  through  a  platinum  wire  a  voltaic  current  of  sufficient 
power  to  raise  the  wire  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  and  whilst  the  current 
is  stiU  passing,  igniting  a  loop  of  the  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp ;  the  temperature  of  the  other  part  immediately  falls,  owing 
to  the  diminished  amount  of  electricity  which  traverses  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
current  by  the  strongly  ignited  part  of  the  wire.  If  a  loop  of  the 
wire  be  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  the  opposite  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  for  in  this  case  the  reduction  of  temperature  at  one  point 
enables  a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  to  pass  through  the  wire, 
which  may  thus  be  raised  to  a  heat  approaching  its  point  of  fusion. 
The  power  of  a  vcdtaic  combination  may  be  roughly  estimated  by 
the  number  of  centimetres  of  platinum  wire  of  uniform  diameter, 
which  it  will  heat  to  redness :  the  same  quantity  of  electridty  is 
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transmitted  in  equal  intervals  of  time  through  wire  of  the  same 
temperature^  whether  it  be  a  centimetre  only  or  a  metre  or  more 
in  length  :  but  the  increased  length  which  the  stronger  current 
will  ignite  measures  the  increase  in  tension  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge. Dr.  Siemens  has  constructed  a  thermometer  depending 
on  the  diminution  of  the  conductivity  of  a  platinum  wire  by  a  rise 
of  temperature  {Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  xix.  443). 

The  conducting  power  of  the  different  metals  for  electricity 
varies  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  their  power  of  conducting  heat ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  charcoal^  though  so  bad  a  conductor  of 
heat^  transmits  electricity  with  great  facility.  The  measurement 
of  the  conducting  power  of  solids  and  of  liquids  for  electricity 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philosophers. 
An  ingenious  method  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Beoquerel, 
who  constructed  a  differential  galvanometer ^  in  which  the  needles 
were  surrounded  by  two  insulated  copper  wires  of  equal  length 
and  diameter ;  they  were  coiled  in  the  usual  way^  and  formed  two 
independent  circuits^  so  that  the  galvanometer  had  four  termina- 
tions instead  of  two.  When  two  perfectly  equal  currents  were 
transmitted^  one  through  each  wire  in  opposite  directions^  they 
exactly  neutralized  each  other  in  their  effect  upon  the  needle, 
which  therefore  remained  stationary ;  but  if  either  current  pre- 
ponderated^ a  corresponding  deviation  of  the  needle  was  occa- 
sioned. To  use  the  instrument^  a  small  voltaic  combination  was 
connected  with  the  galvanometer^  two  wires  passing  from  each 
pole^  so  as  to  divide  the  current  into  two  exactly  equal  portions, 
one  being  transmitted  through  one  of  the  coils,  the  other  through 
the  second  coil  in  the  opposite  direction.  Wires  of  the  different 
metals  were  then  introduced  into  the  two  circuits.  If  into  either 
circuit  a  conductor  of  inferior  power  were  introduced^  the  current 
in  that  circuit  was  proportionately  diminished,  and  the  needle  was 
disturbed ;  but  the  equilibrium  could  be  restored  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  other  circuit ;  then  by  comparing 
the  lengths  of  the  two  wires  thus  introduced^  their  relative  cou": 
ducting  power  could  be  inferred.  By  means  of  this  instrument, 
conjoined  with  the  use  of  Wheatstone's  rheostat,  Ed.  Becquerel 
was  enabled  to  measure  the  conducting  power  of  a  number  of 
wires  of  different  metals  with  precision  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xvii. 
266).  The  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  wires  were  obtained 
by  ascertaining  the  lengths  of  the  rheostat  wire,  which  was  re- 
quired to  restore  the  equilibrium,  when  wires  of  different  metals 
were  employed.  In  fig.  ^(29  is  exhibited  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  these  experiments,     o  is  the  differential  galvanometer  with  its 
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four  wires^  i  and  3  being  the  terminations  of  one  coil^  2  and  4 
those  of  the  other  coil ;  h^  a  voltaic  pair ;  b,  the  rheostat ;  and  w, 
the  metallic  wire  the  resistance  of  which  is  to  be  measured.  This 
wire  is  stretched  and  insulated  between  two  binding  clamps^  a  and 
B ;  s  s,  is  a  copper  scale^  with  linear  subdivisions  for  measuring  the 
length  of  the  wire  which  is  included  in  the  circuit ;  d  is  a  sliding 
clamp  of  copper^  which  can  be  made  to  move  in  either  direction 

Fig.  229. 


along  the  scale  s^  and  can  be  connected  with  w,9Li  any  desired  pointy 
by  the  clamp  at  d.  Suppose  the  resistance  of  a  certain  length  of 
the  wire  w  is  to  be  measured.  The  current  from  h  is  divided 
into  two  portions  so  as  to  send  each  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  galvanometer.  One  half  of  the  battery  current  is  made  to 
pass  along  the  wire  ///,  up  the  clamp  j),  and  through  part  of  the 
wire  to ;  the  other  half  is  transmitted  through  the  rheostat,  in 
the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows.  By  coiling  or  uncoiling  the 
wire  of  the  rheostat^  the  two  circuits  are  rendered  exactly  equals 
so  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  shall  stand  at  o^.  Now^ 
if  D  be  undamped,  and  it  be  caused  to  slide  through  a  definite 
distance^  say  300°™'  towards  b,  the  equilibrium  of  the  galvano- 
meter will  be  destroyed ;  since  the  resistance  in  w  is  increased^ 
whilst  that  in  the  rheostat  remains  unaltered ;  but  by  uncoiling 
the  wire  of  the  rheostat^  additional  resistance  can  be  introduced 
into  the  circuit  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  the  equilibrium  may 
thus  be  again  restored,  and  the  resistance  of  300"™*  of  w  will  be 
given  by  counting  the  number  of  coils  of  the  rheostat  required. 
The  comparative  resistances  of  any  number  of  different  wires  in- 
troduced at  w  may  thus  be  readily  ascertained. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  conducting  power  of  wires  of 
equal  length  and  diameter  of  various  metals  as  determined  by  this 
process.  The  mercury  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  uniform 
diameter. 

These  metals  were  carefully  purified  and  well  annealed.  It 
was  found  that  annealed  metals  conducted  better  than  those  which 
had  not  imdergone  this  process.   If  hard  drawn  silver^  for  instance^ 
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have  a  conductiYity  of  loo^  the  same  wire  when  annealed  will 
have  a  conductivity  of  108*57  (Matthiessen).  The  effect  even  of 
a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  in  reducing  the  conducting 
power  for  the  time  being  is  very  considerable^  as  will  be  evident 
by  comparing  the  second  column  of  figures  in  the  table  with  the 
first. 

Electric  Conductivity  of  Metals.     (£.  Becguerel) 


Ato'C. 

Condactlvity  at  loaP  C. 

Loos  per  cent. 

each  metal 

beinir  too  at 

MetalB  employed. 

SUver  at  o'' 

Silver  at  o°  C. 

Silver  at  ioo<* 

=  100. 

s  loa 

—  100. 

o<»C. 

Silver       

100 

71-316 

100 

28-7 

gX  ::;  :::  ::;  ::: 

91*517 

64-919 

91-030 

291 

64*960 

48*489 

67-992 

*5'^ 

Cadmiam        

34-579 

17-506 

34547 

28-8 

Zinc 

240^3 

1759^ 
8-657 

24*073 

26-9 

Tin 

14*014 

12*139 

38-3 

Iron 

13-350 

8-387 

11-760 

52*2 

Lead        

8-377 

5761 

6-688 

8-078 

307 

Platinnm 

7933 

9-378 

15*7 

Mercury 

1*738 

1575 

2'208 

94 

The  measurement  -of  electric  conductivity  may  be  attained 
more  simply  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  known  as  fFheatstone's 
bridge,  combined  with  a  single  galvanometer  of  ordinary  con- 
struction. This  method  is  now  extensively  employed  for  the 
measurement  of  the  conducting  power  of  wires  for  telegraphic 
purposes  {Phil.  Trans.  1 843, 323).  The  principle  of  the  instrument 
will  be  understood  with  the  aid  of  the  following  diagram : — 


Upon  a  slab  of  mahogany^  m  m,  are  fastened  four  stout  copper 
wires^  c  a,  c  by  z  a,  z  b,  the  extremities  of  which  are  attached  to 
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binding-screws.     The  binding-screws  z  and  c  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  electrodes  of  a  voltaic  combination^  t; ;  the  screws  a  and  b 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  terminal  wires  of  the  galvanometer^  g. 
Suppose^  firsts  the  four  wires  to  be  of  equal  length  and  thickness^ 
and  to  be  continuous ;  perfect  equilibrium  would  in  this  case  be 
established  in  the  galvanometer^  how  powerful  soever  the  current 
from  the  battery^  and  the  needle  would  remain  at  zero :  for  the  two 
currents^  zbg  ac  and  z  ag  bCy  are  exactly  equals  and  both  tend  to 
pass  in  opposite  directions  through  the  galvanometer ;  the  tensions 
at  a  and  b  are  equals  and  the  needle  is  consequently  unaffected.  But 
if  a  resistance  be  interposed  in  either  of  the  four  wires^  the  equi- 
librium of  the  needle  is  disturbed.    Suppose,  then,  that  the  copper 
wire  c  i  be  divided  at  c/;  the  current  from  c  will  now  pass  entirely 
through  the  continuous  wire  c  a ;  at  a  it  will  become  divided, 
part  passing  through  the  wire  a  z,  and  a  smaller  portion  through 
the  galvanometer  and  the  wire  b  Zy  which  offers  a  greater  resis- 
tance than  the  wire  a  z  alone.    If  the  interval  at  6  /  be  completed 
by  a  conductor,  such  as  a  mile  of  copper  wire  of  which  the  resis- 
tance is  to  be  measured,  a  smaller  amount  of  the  current  will  tra- 
verse the  wire  cefb  than  will  pass  along  c  a,  and  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  force  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer ;  but  if  now 
a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  wire  at  e  /  be  introduced  at  h  t, 
the  amount  of  electric  tension  at  a  and   b  will  again  become 
equalized,  and  the  needle  will  remain  stationary.     By  means  of 
the  resistance  coils  and  rheostat,  a  known  amount  of  resistance, 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  agreed  upon,  can  be  introduced 
at  h  i,  and  so  the  resistance  of  the  wire  at  e/  may  be  exactly  deter- 
mined in  terms  of  this  interposed  resistance.    Various  modifications 
of  the  form  of  this  apparatus  may  be  used,  and  many  precautions 
are  needed  to  ensure  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy. 

A  modification  of  this  method  was  applied  by  Matthiessen 
{Phil.  Mag,  February,  1857)  in  his  researches  upon  the  conducting 
powers  of  wires  of  various  metals  {Phil,  Trans.  1858,  p.  383 ;  J862, 
p.  I ;  1863,  p.  369).  He  considers  the  metals  in  the  first  of  the 
two  following  tables  to  have  been  chemically  pure.  The  wires  of 
the  oxidizable  metals  were  obtained  by  forcing  them  through  an 
opening  in  a  steel  plate,  by  strong  pressure,  the  wire  as  it  was 
formed  being  received  into  a  vessel  filled  with  naphtha. 

Matthiessen  and  Von  Bose  conclude  from  these  experiments 
that  the  law  of  decrease  of  electric  conductivity  is  the  same  for 
all  metals,  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  relative  con- 
ducting powers  of  the  metals  continue  to  be  the  same  with  trifling 
variation^  whether  they  be  compared  at  o^  or  at  icx>®  C,  as  will 
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Electric  Conductivity  of  Metals.     (Matthiessen.) 


CondactlTity. 

Cond 

nctivity  at  zc 

Each  meta] 
witiiitwlfa 

xy'C. 

Metal  (pure). 

Silver  at  c 

>»C.=ioo. 

Silver  at 
100°— 100, 

I  compared 
16*0.=  TOO. 

Ato° 

At  100* 

Lonperet. 

Silver  (hard-drawn) 

lOO'OO 

71-56 

100*00 

71-56 

28*44 

Copper  (bard-drawn) 
Grold  (hard-drawu) 

99'95 

70*27 

98*20 

70*31 

29*69 

77*96 

55'?o 

78*11 

71*70 

28-30 

Zinc  (pressed) 

39*02 

20*67 

2889 

71-23 

28*77 

Cadmium  (pressed) 

Palladium  (annealed) 

23*73 

16-77 

2344 

70*70 

29*30 

i8*44 

Platinum  (annealed) 

18*03 

Cobalt 

17*23 

Iron .. 

i6*8i 

10*38 

1450 

61*74 

38*26 

Nickel      

13-11 

Tin ... 

13-36 

867 

I2'T3 

70*11 

2989 

Thallium 

9*  16 

6*41 

893 

68*58 

31-43 

Lead        

8-33 

5*86 

8-i8 

70-39 

29*61 

Arsenicum 

476 

333 

465 

69*88 

3012 

Antimony 

4*62 

3*26 

455 

7054 

2946 

Bismuth 

1345 

0*878 

1*327 

7051 

29-49 

be  evident  by  comparing  the  first  and  third  columns  of  figures 
with  each  other.  The  numbers  given  for  palladium,  platinum, 
cobalt,  iron,  and  nickel  are  calculated  as  on  pure  specimens  from 
experiments  upon  specimens  of  these  metals  known  to  be  slightly 
impure.  In  the  table  which  follows,  the  metals  were  commercially 
pure,  but  the  conductivity,  when  not  absolutely  accurate,  is  pro- 
bably below  the  truth,  as  the  addition  of  a  second  metal  always 
diminishes  the  conductivity. 


MetaL 

Condac- 
Uvity. 

Temp. 
°C. 

Temp. 

op 

32*0 
658 

67*2 
62*6 
62*2 
68*7 
68 -o 

Metal. 

CondoctlTitj. 

Tempi 

°c. 

Temp. 
'F. 

68-6 
63*0 
69*2 
68 -o 
730 
673 
75  •« 

Silver  (pure). . 

Copper 

Sodiam 
Aluminum  ... 
Magnesium... 
Calcium 
Potassium    ... 
Lithium 

lOO'OO 

77*43 
37  43 
3376 

«5"47 
22*14 

20*85 

19*00 

O'O 

i8'8 

21*8 

19*6 
i7'o 
16 -8 
20*4 
200 

Iron 

Palladium 

Platinum 

Strontium 

Mercury 

Tellurium 

Bed  Phosphorus 

H*44 
12*64 

io'53 
6*71 

1*63 

•00077 

"00000123 

«o-3 
17*2 
20-6 
20 'O 
22-8 

19*6 
24*0 

Matthiessen  finds  that  scrupulous  attention  to  the  purity  of  the 
metals  is  essential.  The  presence  of  2*5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
in  copper  reduced  the  conducting  power  of  a  specimen  of  the  pure 
metal  from  100  to  7-52.  A  mere  trace  of  arsenicum  in  the  copper 
reduced  it  from  100  to  60,  and  the  presence  of  a  little  suboxide 
in  the  metal  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  conducting 
power.    Indeed,  there  are  few  metals  more  easily  affected  in  con- 
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dacting  power  hj  slight  traces  of  impurity  than  copper^  so  that 
very  great  differences  in  conducting  power  are  observed  in  wires 
drawn  from  different  samples  of  what  would  be  regarded  as  good 
commercial  copper. 

The  conducting  power  of  an  alloy  is  generally  below  that  of 
the  mean  of  its  component  metals.  This  is  seen  in  the  alloy  of 
antimony  and  tin ;  but  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  tin  and  zinc, 
zinc  and  cadmium,  give  a  conductivity  almost  exactly  the  mean  of 
that  of  the  component  metals,  allowing  for  the  proportion  of  each 
thstt  is  present.  A  similar  fact  was  observed  by  Calvert  and 
Johnson  (149)  in  the  conducting  power  for  heat  of  some  of  these 
very  alloys.  An  elaborate  paper  on  the  influence  of  temperature 
on  the  conducting  power  of  alloys,  by  Matthiessen  and  Vogt, 
will  be  found  in  the  Phil.  TVans.  for  1864,  167. 
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Calcalated 
Coaductivity. 


24-04 

10-31 
909 
8-32 

11-99 


Obeeired 
Conductivity. 


23-78 

17*43 

10*55 
0*20 

8-26 
0-413 


Temperature. 


C. 


30-7 
23'0 
33*0 
21'4 
23-6 
250 


F. 


69-4 
71-6 
71*6 

70-5 
73-7 

770 


Lenz  found  that  all  the  metals  continued  to  decrease  in  con- 
ductivity as  the  temperature  rose  to  200®  C,  and  Dr.  Robinson 
proved  that  this  diminution  continued  as  they  were  raised  pro- 
gressively to  a  red  and  even  to  a  white  heat. 

The  non-metallic  bodies  appear  to  increase  in  conductivity 
as  the  temperature  rises,  for  Matthiessen  found  that  the  con- 
ducting power  of  graphite  and  of  coke  was  increased  by  heating 
them,  the  electric  conductivity  of  gas  coke  rising  about  I'z  per 
cent,  between  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  and  a  ^  light' 
red  heat.  Hittorf  obtained  an  analogous  result  with  selenium. 
Comparing  the  conducting  power  at  ordinary  temperatures  of 
different  forms  of  carbon  with  that  of  silver  at  oP  C.  as  100, 
Matthiessen  obtained  the  following  values : — 


P. 


Brodie's  purified  Ceylon  graphite     0*0693  **  7^^^ 

Gas  coke 0'0386  at  77° 

Bunsen's  battery  coke ....     0*0246  at  79*2 


22 
26*2 


(277)  If  equal  amounts  of  electricity,  whether  obtained  from  the 
voltaic  battery  or  from  the  electrical  machine,  be  made  to  traverse 
wires  of  different  metals  of  equal  length  and  diameter  in  the  same 
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interval  of  time,  the  rise  of  temperature  in  tke  wire  is  inversely 
proportioned  to  its  conducting  power,  and  therefore  the  better  the 
conductor  the  less  heat  does  it  emit.  Tije  general  truth  of  the 
fact  may  in  the  case  of  voltaic  electricity  be  rudely  but  strikiogly 
demonBtrated  by  taking  a  wire  of  silver  and  one  of  platinuin,  each 
of  exactly  the  same  diameter,  and  forming  them  into  a  compound 
wire  consisting  of  alternate  links  of  the  two  metals.  A  current 
of  electricity  may  be  transmitted  through  this  compound  wire,  of 
such  a  strength  as  to  heat  the  platinum  to  visible  redness,  whilst 
the  silver  links  will  exhibit  no  such  intense  heat,  though  each  link 
of  the  wircj  &om  the  form  of  the  experiment,  must  transmit  equal 
quantities  of  -  electricity  in  equal  times.  It  has  been  asce)*taiDed 
that  the  heat  developed  at  any  part  of  the  circuit  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  force  of  the  current  multiplied  into  the  leais- 
tance  at  that  particular  point.  For  the  same  wire  the  rise  of 
temperature  ia  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, and  this  is  true  also  for  liquid  conductors. 

Andrews  (Proceed.  Boy.  Irish  Acad.,  p.  465,  June,  1 840,)  found 
that  when  a  fine  platinum  wire  was  traversed  by  a  current  from 
one  of  Daniell's  constant  batteries,  the  ignition  of  the  wire  varied  in 
intensity  by  varying  the  gas  with  which  he  surrounded  the  wire. 
This  wire  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  could  he  filled  at 
pleasirre  with  the  different  gases  in  succession.  It  was  found  that 
gaseous  sulphurous  anhydride  and  hydrochloric  add  had  a  smaller 
cooling  power  than  atmospheric  air.  Nitrogen,  carbonic  oxid^ 
cyanogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  oxygen, 
and  aqueous  vapour,  had  nearly  the  same  effect  as  atmospheric  air. 
Olefiaot  gas,  ammonia,  the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  of  ether  had  a 
greater  cooling  power ;  and  hydrogen  a  far  greater  cooling  power 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  same  subject  has  also  been  investi- 
gated by  Grove  {Phil.  TraTW.  1849,  49). 

The  following   experiment   illustrates  the  cooling  effect  of 

hydrogen  very  clearly.     Take  three  pieces  of  stout  copper  wire, 

bend  them  into  the  form  shown  at 

^^^-  *3''  www,  fig.  231,  and  attach  them 

to  a  weighted  board,  by  which  the 

lower  part  of  the  bends  can  be 

sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  water 

.  contained  in  a  shallow  vessel.    At 

a  and  b,  where  the  wires  project 

above  the  surface  of  the  water, 

complete  the  connexion  by  means    of  spirals  of  fine   platinum 

ivire,   both  spirals  being   equal  in  length,  and    each    cut    from 
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the  same  wire.  Each  spiral  will  thus  oppose  an  equal  resis- 
tance to  the  passage  of  the  current.  When  a  voltaic  current  of 
a  certain  intensity  is  transmitted  through  the  wire^  www,  each 
spiral,  consequently,  becomes  heated  to  the  same  degree  of 
visible  ignition.  But  if  two  similar  jars,  one,  a,  filled  with  air, 
the  other,  h,  filled  with  hydrogen,  be  inverted  over  them,  the  wire 
in  the  jar  h  immediately  ceases  to  be  luminous,  while  that  in  a 
becomes  more  intensely  ignited.  This  superior  cooling  action  of 
the  hydrogen  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  superior  mobility  of 
the  particles  of  the  gas  over  those  of  air.  (15a,  160.) 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  enclosing  the  wires  a  and  b  in 
separate  glass  tubes,  and  sealing  them  up,  one  in  an  atmosphere 
of  air,  the  other  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Both  were  then 
included  in  the  same  circuit,  so  that  they  should  transmit  equal 
amounts  of  electricity.  Before  transmitting  the  current,  however, 
each  tube  was  immersed  in  a  separate  vessel  which  contained  a 
weighed  quantity  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  accurately 
observed.  After  the  current  had  been  allowed  to  pass  for  a 
certain  time,  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  surrounded  each 
wire  was  again  observed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  water  around 
the  tube  which  contained  air  was  considerably  hotter  than  that 
surrounding  the  tube  filled  with  hydrogen. 

This  result,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  and  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  Grove,  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  opera- 
tion of  two  principles  which  have  already  been  explained:  the 
first  of  these  is,  that  the  resistance  ofiered  by  a  metal  to  the 
passage  of  electricity  is  diminished  by  reducing  the  temperature ; 
and  the  second  is  that  the  heat  evolved  by  a  current  in  passing 
through  a  conductor  is  inversely  as  the  resistance  which  it  expe- 
riences. Now,  in  this  experiment,  the  primary  effect  of  the 
hydrogen  is  the  cooling  of  the  conducting  wire ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  this  cooled  wire,  in  transmitting  the  same  current 
as  a  similar  wire  in  air,  offers  less  resistance,  and  less  heat  is 
therefore  evolved  by  the  wire  surrounded  by  the  hydrogen  than  by 
the  wire  which  is  surrounded  by  air. 

(278)  Electric  Conductivity  of  Ligmds, — Liquids  are  very 
inferior  to  soMs  in  conducting  power  ;  indeed,  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  bodies  is  so  extreme  that  it  is  difBicult 
to  institute  an  accurate  comparison  between  them.  The  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made  by  Pouillet :  assuming  as  the  unit  of  com- 
parison the  conducting  power  of  a  solution  of  cuprie  sulphate, 
saturated  at  i  j^  C.  he  gives  the  following  as  the  relative  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  undermentioned  solutions : — 
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Saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  .     .     •  i 

Ditto,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water    .  0*64 

Ditto,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water   .  6*44 

Ditto,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk      .     .  0*31 

Distilled  water 0*0025 

Ditto,  with  -j-o^^TTo  o{  nitric  acid    .     .     .     .  0*015 

Platinum  wire 2,500,000*00 

The  conducting  power  of  a  platinum  wire,  of  a  diameter  and  length 
equal  to  that  of  the  interposed  columns  of  liquid,  is  probably 
estimated  too  high. 

Since  these  results  of  Pouillet^s  were  published,  the  subject  of 
the  conducting  power  of  liquids  has  been  resumed  by  E.  Becquerel 
{Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xvii.  263).  He  states  that  saline  solutions 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  in  the  first,  the  conducting  power 
increases  progressively  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
until  it  becomes  saturated;  cupric  sulphate  and  sodic  chloride 
affording  instances  of  this  kind  :  whilst  in  the  second  class,  of  which 
cupric  nitrate  and  zincic  sulphate  may  be  taken  as  examples,  the 
conducting  power  increases  with  the  degree  of  concentration  up 
to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  diminishes  as  the  solution 
becomes  more  nearly  saturated.  The  salts  which  exhibit  this 
peculiarity  are  either  deliquescent  or  extremely  soluble.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  a  few  of  BecquereVs  results.  The  saline 
liquids  are  to  be  considered  as  saturated  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cified : — 

Electric  Conductivity  of  lAquids, 


Babstances  used. 


Pure  Silver 


'  Solution  of  Cupric  Sulphate    ... 
Do.      half  the  strength 
Do.      one  fourth  the  strength 

Solution  of  Sodic  Chloride 
Do.      half  the  strength 
Do.      one  fourth  the  strength 

Solution  of  Cupric  Nitrate 
Do.      half  the  strength 
Do.      one  fourth  the  strength 

Solution  of  Zincic  Sulphate 
Do.      half  the  strength 
Do.      one  fourth  the  strength 
^Oil  of  Vitriol  1  measure  ...      ) 

Distilled  Water  1 1  measures     » 

Nitric  Acid  (Commercial) 

Platinum 


Density. 


i'i7o7 


( 


Temp.*'C. 


1-6008 


1-4410 


1-31 


10 

i» 

it 

n 

»» 
12-7 

>i 
ft 
H-4 

19*0 
13*3 

O'O 


Temp.**P. 


3« 


Condacting  powv. 


100,000,000-00 


50 

56 


55 


58 


66-1 

56 
3* 


5*4» 

3*47 
2  2*oS 

3»'5« 

«3'<>8 
13-58 

8-995 

17703 

I3'44« 

577 

7'i3 

'  5-43 

88-68 

9377 
7»933,ooo-oo 


It  is  not  surprising  that  difierences  so  considerable  should  be 
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observed  between  the  condacting  powers  of  liquids  and  those  of 
solids ;  for  the  processes  of  conduction  in  the  two  cases  are  essen- 
tially different.  In  liquids  chemical  decomposition  and  free  move- 
ment of  the  component  particles  are  indispensable^  whilst  nothiug 
of  the  kind  takes  place  in  solids.  The  effects  of  heat  ate  even 
inverted  in  the  two  cases ;  for  experiment  shows  that  as  the  tem- 
perature rises^  the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  increases 
rapidly  ;  according  to  Becquerel^  the  conducting  power  of  many 
solutions  at  loo^  C.  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
same  solution  at  o^.  These  phenomena^  therefore^  are  the 
reverse  of  those  presented  by  most  solids.  Exceptions^  however, 
occur :  Faraday  has  shown  that  argentic  sulphide^  when  cold,  is 
an  insulator,  but  on  warming  it  gently  it  begins  to  conduct,  and 
when  hot  it  affords  a  spark  like  a  metal ;  at  a  point  a  little  below 
redness  it  conducts  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  conducting  power 
by  the  heat  of  the  current  which  it  transmits.  Plumbic  sul- 
phide and  fluoride,  as  well  as  mercuric  iodide^  also  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity.  Olass^  when  cold,  is  an  excellent  insulator 
of  the  electricity  developed  by  firiction,  but  when  heated  it  con- 
ducts, and  when  red  hot  it  possesses  scarcely  any  insulating  power ; 
the  same  thing  is  also  true  of  the  tourmaline.  Gutta  percha  is 
a  much  better  insulator  at  o^  C.  than  at  40^,  and  the  same  thing 
is  observed,  though  to  a  much  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  caoutchouc. 
Most  of  these  cases  have  been  traced  to  a  partial  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  compound  under  the  influence  of  softening  by  heat 
{Beetz,  Phil,  Maff,,  Sept.  1854,  p.  T91).  When  liquefied  by  heat, 
these  compounds  nearly  all  undergo  chemical  decomposition,  and 
allow  the  current  to  pass  freely. 

(379)  Electric  Conducting  Power  of  Gases. — Oases  are  almost 
perfect  insulators  of  the  voltaic  current ;  although  some  feeble 
indications  of  conducting  power  have  been  discovered  by  Andrews, 
as  well  as  by  Hankel,  by  E.  Becquerel,  and  by  Buff,  in  a  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere^  between  metallic  surfaces  strongly  ignited 
and  in  close  approximation ;  and  Magnus  finds  that  small  as  is 
the  conducting  power  of  gases,  they  differ  in  degree  in  this  respect, 
hydrogen  surpassing  other  gases  and  vapours. 

Grove  has  further  shown,  that  in  flame  a  current  of  electricity 
is  not  only  transmitted,  but  that  there  is  evidence  of  its  produc* 
tion  within  the  flame,  and  he  attributes  its  origin  to  chemical 
action.  Becquerel  regards  this  as  a  thermo-electric  phenome- 
non {Ann.  de  ChinUe,  III.  xlii.  411).  BecquereFs  experiments, 
however,  are  not  conclusive ;  and  the  feebleness  of  thermo-electric 
currents,  coupled  with  the  slight  conductivity  of  flame,  render  such 
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a  view  inadmissible.  If  two  platinum  wires  be  connected  with 
the  extremities  of  a  galvanometer^  the  free  ends  of  the  platinum 
being  twisted  into  a  small  coil^  and  one  of  the  platinum  wires  be 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  blowpipe  flame^  whilst  the  other  is 
introduced  just  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  blue  cone,  a  current 
wUl  be  indicated^  passing  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of  the  flame. 
By  forming  several  jets  of  flame  together  into  a  compound  circuit. 
Grove  succeeded  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide  by 
means  of  the  currents  obtained  from  flame.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances^ however,  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice,  highly 
heated  gaseous  matter  appears  to  transmit  voltaic  power  of  high 
intensity,  and  the  phenomena  thus  displayed  are  of  a  most  brilliant 
and  remarkable  kiud. 

(280)  Disruptive  Discharge — Electric  Light, — ^When  the  cur- 
rent is  greater  than  the  conductor  is  able  to  convey,  the  wire 
melts,  and  is  dispersed  in  vapour ;  disruptive  discharge,  in  fact, 
occurs.  From  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  this  disruptive  discharge 
may  be  maintained  continuously,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  electricity  in  circulation. 

If  the  air  be  rarefied  between  the  interrupted  conductors,  the 
interval  through  which  the  discharge  can  be  efiected  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.  The  heat  developed  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  when  they  are  in  contact, 
will  enable  them  to  be  separated  for  a  considerable  distance  with- 
out interrupting  the  passage  of  the  current ;  this  distance  ranges 
from  f  inch  to  i  inch  (i8°^'  to  25"™)  when  a  series  of  seventy  of 
Daniell^s  cells  20  inches  (50  centim.)  in  height  are  employed. 
Davy,  with  the  great  battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  consisting 
of  2000  pairs  of  plates  on  WoUaston^s  construction,  obtained  an 
arc  of  flame,. between  charcoal  points,  4  inches  (10  centim.)  in 
length,  and  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 

Despretz,  by  using  600  cells  ofBunsen's  construction  arranged 
consecutively,  succeeded  when  the  points  were  placed  in  a  vertical 
line  with  the  negative  pole  below,  in  obtaining  an  arc  7*8  inches 
{198"*°^)  in  length.  With  J  00  pairs  the  arc  was  only  i  inch  (25*°™) 
long.  The  most  intense  light,  however,  is  obtained  when  the 
points  are  separated  but  to  a  small  distance,  because  the  resistance 
then  being  less,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  electricity  passes  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  temperature  is  proportionately  higher.  Des- 
pretz found  he  obtained  a  much  more  intense  light  by  employing 
his  600  cells  in  six  parallel  series,  so  as  to  form  100  cells  of  six 
times  the  ordinary  size,  than  when  they  were  connected  into  one 
continuous  series.     He  estimated  the  light  with  the  arrangement 
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of  600  in  six  parallel  series  to  be  nearly  six  times  as  great  as 
when  100  cells  only  were  employed, — a  result  in  conformity  with 
the  anticipations  of  theory.  The  same  observer  found  that  when 
the  charcoal  points  were  disposed  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  length  of  the  arc  when  200 
pairs  of  Bunsen  in  two  parallel  series  were  employed,  was  greater  in 
the  proportion  of  20'8  to  i6'5,  when  the  positive  pole  was  to  the 
east  than  when  it  was  to  the  west  [Comptes  Rendus,  xxx.  370). 

During  the  production  of  this  dazzling  light  a  considerable 
mechanical  transport  of  the  materials  composing  the  terminals  of 
the  pile  takes  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ignition 
of  the  solid  particles  contributes  mainly  to  the  production  of  the 
intense  light  thus  procured.  A  cavity  is  always  produced  in  the 
piece  of  charcoal  attached  to  the  positive  wire  which  is  connected 
with  the  last  platinum  or  copper  plate  of  the  battery ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  mammillated  deposit,  which  continually  increases  in 
length,  is  formed  upon  the  charcoal  on  the  negative  wire  in  con- 
nexion with  the  zinc  plate ;  and  usually  portions  of  the  charcoal 
become  converted  into  glistening  plates  of  true  graphite.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  the  electric  light  to  the  purposes  of 
illumination,  and  in  particular  cases,  as  for  temporary  application 
to  illuminating  works  in  process  of  construction  at  night,  or  for 
the  display  of  optical  phenomena  in  the  class-room,  it  is  often  of 
high  value.  Its  application  is,  however,  attended  with  great 
practical  difficulties,  of  which  the  transfer  of  conducting  material 
from  one  pole  to  the  other  is  one  of  the  most  serious ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if,  even  when  the  mechanical  obstacles  are  removed, 
such  a  light  can  be  economically  or  advantageously  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  illumination.  The  light  is  too  intense  for 
the  unprotected  eye  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  the  expense  is  so  great,  that  unless  the 
electricity  can  be  obtained  in  the  process  of  preparing  some  che- 
mical compound  in  the  battery  itself  which  will  defray  the  cost 
of  production,  its  success  as  a  mercantile  speculation  is  very  pro- 
blematical.* According  to  E.  Becquerel,  the  cost  of  the  electric 
light  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  equal  light  pro- 
duced by  burning  coal  gas. 

This  transfer  of  solid  particles  is  not  confined  to  cases  in 
which  a  porous  conductor  like  charcoal  is  used.     The  densest 


*  The  general  appearanoe  of  tbe  electric  lamp  of  Duboeoq  is  shown  in 
fig.  232,  in  which  T,  T  represent  the  charcoal  points  between  which  the  voltaic 
arc  is  maintained*     The  object  to  be  effected  is  to  preserve  these  points  at  a 
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metals,  such  as  platinnin  and  iridium,  are  transferred  from  the 
positive  towards  the  negative  terminal,  but  the  arc  in  these  cases 
is  not  so  long  as  when  more  friable  materials  are  used.  When 
a  positive  coke  point  was  opposed  to  a  negative  electrode  of  pla- 
tinum, the  arc  was  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  that  obtained 
by  making  the  coke  negative  and  the  platinum  positive  (De  la  Rive) . 
Grove  found  it  to  be  true  generally  that  in  an  oxidizing  medium 

uniform  disbince  froin  each  other,  and  at  the  aama  height  in  the  lantem,  so 
that  the  aonree  of  light  ahall  always  be  kept  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
the  lens. 

The  regulator  b;  which  thia  result  is  attained  ia  shown  at  a.  Within  tliis 
is  an  electro- magnet,  and  a  clock  movenient,  the  principal  parta  of  which  are 
represented  upon  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  3^3.     The  clock  movement  ia  designed  to 

Fio.  a^.i. 


bring  the  two  points  towards  each  other  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  waste  they 
experience  in  burning,  and  the  electio-magnet  in  employed  to  cheek  the  clock 
action  when  no  longer  needed.  When  the  battery  is  in  nee  the  negative  point 
is  always  oonenmed  in  air  more  slowly  than  the  positive  one ;  and  it  becomes 
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the  brilliancy  and  length  of  the  arc  was  greatest  with  the  most 
oxidizable  metals*  Van  Breda  states  that  portions  of  the  nega* 
tive  terminal  are  always  transferred  towards  the  positive  wire. 
This  was  particularly  evident  when  iron  balls  were  made  the  ter- 
minals of  the  wires,  although  this  transfer  is  much  less  in  amount 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  than  the  simultaneous  transfer 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  wire.  The  light  that  attends 
the  voltaic  arc  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  the  combustion 
of  the  conducting  material,  for  it  occurs  in  a  vessel  from  which  air 
is  exhausted,  with  a  brilliancy  not  much  inferior  to  that  exhibited 
by  it  in  the  air.  It  may  even  be  produced  between  two  charcoal 
points  which  are  immersed  under  water.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  transference  of  some  material  particles  is  essential  to  the  pro- 


neoessary  to  provide  means  for  moving  each  point,  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  consumption.  This  is  effected  by  making  the  drums  n  and  p  of 
unequal  dimensions ;  the  chains  c  and  d  are  employed  to  transmit  the  move- 
ments of  the  clockwork  to  the  points  T,  t'.  The  chain  c  attached  to  the  upper 
or  negative  point  t',  is  coiled  upon  the  smaller  drum  n,  and  passes  up  the 
tubular  support  s.  This  chain  is  wound  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
chain  d,  which  after  passing  over  the  pulley  d',  is  attached  to  the  tube  containing 
the  lower  or  positive  charcoal  point  T.  Both  drums  are  placed  upon  a  common 
axis,  and  therefore  both  are  moved  by  the  clock  in  the  same  direction,  so  that 
whilst  the  chain  d  attached  to  the  lower  point  is  being  wound  up,  the  chain  c 
connected  with  the  negative  point  is  being  unwound,  though  less  rapidly  than 
df  and  the  negative  point  is  allowed  to  descend.  Instead  of  chains,  which  are 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  racks  and  pinions  are  now  generally  employed.  The 
wires  from  the  battery  (about  40  pairs  of  Grove)  are  made  fast  to  the  binding- 
screws  B  b',  the  positive  wire  b  being  connected  with  one  end  of  the  coil  a  a  of 
the  electro-magnet  M,  while  the  other  end  of  this  coil  is  in  electrical  contact  with 
the  lower  point  t.  The  current  is  thus  made  to  pass  through  the  electro- 
magnet on  its  way  to  the  charcoal  points.  When  the  electro-magnet  is  in  full 
action  it  attracts  the  keeper  k  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  lever  work- 
ing on  the  fulcrum  F.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  lever,  when  the  keeper  is 
drawn  home,  locks  into  the  ratchet  wheel  seen  edgewise  at  r ;  thus  arresting  the 
clock  movement,  and  rendenng  the  charcoal  points  stationary.  As  soon  as  the 
distance  between  the  points  becomes  too  great,  the  current  through  the  electro- 
magnet becomes  reduced  in  power,  and  lets  go  the  keeper  k,  which  is  forced 
away  from  the  magnet  by  the  releasing  spring  q.  By  this  means  the  clockwork 
is  imimediately  set  free,  and  the  points  are  thus  made  to  approach  each  other, 
until  the  current  recovers  sufficient  force  again  to  attract  the  keeper,  which 
once  more  locks  into  the  ratchet  wheel  r.  When  the  battery  is  in  good  action, 
these  alternate  motions  of  the  keeper  and  of  the  clockwork  recur  with 
frequency  and  regularity;  so  that  the  points  are  maintained  at  a  distance 
sufficiently  uniform  to  prevent  any  sudden  or  material  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  of  light 

Mr.  Browning  has  lately  constructed  a  lamp  in  which  the  points  are  kept  in 
contact  by  the  action  of  gravity,  but  on  passing  the  current,  an  electro-magnet  is 
brought  into  action,  which  maintains  the  points  at  the  required  distance  from 
one  another. 
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duction  of  the  luminous  arc.  Gassiot  found  that  even  when  a 
combination  of  320  cells  on  DanielFs  construction  was  employed^ 
no  spark  could  be  obtained  between  two  platinum  surfaces^  con- 
nected one  with  one  wire,  the  other  with  the  opposite  wire  of  the 
battery;  in  a  high  state  of  efSciency,  although  the  two  platinum 
surfaces  were  brought  within  ^rfoTy  of  an  inch  (o'oo84'^')  of  each 
other.  If,  however,  the  transfer  of  some  material  particles  be 
eflFected  between  the  two  surfaces,  either  by  a  momentary  contact, 
or  even  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  across  the  interval,  the 
current  may  be  established  and  the  luminous  arc  maintained  with 
a  small  number  of  pairs  of  plates.  By  very  much  increasing  the 
number  of  pairs,  Gassiot  succeeded  in  raising  the  tension  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  spark  would  spring  across  the  interval  between 
the  terminals  of  the  battery  wires  {55a). 

The  heat  produced  in  the  voltaic  arc  is  of  the  most  intense 
kind.  Metals  like  platinum,  iridium,  and  titanium,  which  resist 
the  greatest  heat  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  chemical 
action  attendant  upon  combustion  in  the  furnace,  melt  readily, 
and  are  transferred  firom  the  positive  to  the  negative  terminal  by 
a  voltaic  current  of  high  intensity.  The  Aision  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  excavating  a  circular  piece  of  gas  coke,  about  an  inch 
(25°*™)  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  (i2'"°-)  thick,  into  the  form 
of  a  crucible,  which  is  attached  by  stout  copper  bell-wire  to  the 
wire  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  last  platinum  plate  of  the 
battery ;  a  piece  of  boxwood  charcoal  or  of  gas  coke  about  the 
thickness  of  a  cedar  pencil  is  attached  to  the  wire  connected  with 
the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery;  the  metal  for  trial  is  then  placed 
in  the  little  coke  crucible,  and  the  current  from  20  or  30  pairs  of 
Grovels  battery  is  transmitted  through  it  by  means  of  the  charcoal 
point  with  which  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  armed. 
Alumina,  rutile,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  refractory  bodies,  may 
be  fused  in  the  voltaic  arc,  and  subseq^uently  volatilized.  Despretz, 
with  his  powerful  battery  of  600  cells,  in  six  parallel  series  of  100 
each,  saw  charcoal  obtained  from  anthracite,  from  graphite,  from 
sugar,  and  from  oil  of  turpentine,  when  moulded  into  the  form  of 
rods,  and  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  under  a  pressure 
of  between  2  and  3  atmospheres,  soften,  bend,  and  swell  up :  in 
some  cases  he  cemented  together  the  softened  fragments  into  one 
mass,  and  the  interior  of  the  vessel  was  lined  with  a  black  deposit 
of  what  he  supposed  to  have  been  volatilized  carbon.  Ghtssiot 
has  pointed  out  the  remarkable  fact,  of  which  no  explanation  has 
as  yet  been  given,  that  the  positive  wire,  or  the  wire  connected 
with  the  terminal  platinum  plate  of  the  battery,  becomes  much  the 
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hotter  of  the  two  in  this  action.  This  effect  is  reversed  in  the  case 
of  the  secondary  current  obtained  from  the  Rnhmkorff  coil  (312)^ 
in  which  the  negative  terminal  becomes  the  hottest^  and  from 
which  the  dispersion  of  solid  particles  almost  exclusively  occurs. 

Favre  {Ann.  deChimie,!!!.  xl.  293)  has  arrived  at  the  interesting 
conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  solution  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  zinc  in  any  given  circuity  is  lessened  in  the 
battery  itself,  in  proportion  as  heat  is  evolved  at  any  given  point 
of  the  circuit,  and  that  heat  is  lost  when  motion  is  produced  by  the 
development  and  exertion  of  electro-magnetic  power.  The  quantity 
of  heat  thus  lost  agrees  very  closely  with  the  quantity  required 
by  theory  if  JouIe^s  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (129)  be 
adopted.  A  part  of  the  heat  is  thus  converted  into  mechanical 
effect  or  motion,  as  must  be  the  ease  if  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat  (130)  be  true.  The  simple  solution  of  a  given  quantity  of 
zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  equal  in  amount  to  that  dissolved  in  the 
battery  during  each  experiment,  had  been  found  by  previous  re- 
searches to  be  represented  by  the  number  1 8682.  In  these  experi- 
ments Favre  arranged  the  battery  itself  in  a  calorimeter ;  and  in  a 
second  calorimeter  he  placed  the  conducting  wire,  which  was  coiled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  production  of  electro- 
magnetic action,  the  amount  of  which  could  be  measured  by  its 
power  of  raising  a  weight.  He  then  made  five  series  of  experi- 
ments. In  the  first  of  these  the  current  traversed  the  battery 
only  and  a  short  copper  wire ;  in  the  second  series,  it  traversed 
the  battery  and  the  conducting  wire  of  the  coil,  the  iron  not 
being  included  in  the  coil ;  in  the  third  series,  the  metallic  core 
was  previously  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil ;  in  the  fourth  series, 
the  apparatus  for  rotation  was  set  in  motion  by  the  electro- 
magnetism  developed,  but  no  weight  was  raised ;  and  in  the  fifth 
series  a  known  weight  was  lifted  to  a  definite  height  by  the  action 
of  the  electro-magnet.     The  results  were  as  follows : — 


No.  of 

lit  Calorimeter. 

and  Calorimeter. 

Heat  loat  for 

Beat  Units. 

Experiments. 

(Biateiy.) 

(Conducting  ooU.) 

Weight  raised. 

Total. 

I 

1868a 

18682 

2 

18674 

18674 

3 

16448 

3219 

18667 

4 

13888 

4769 

18657 

5 

15437 

3947 

308 

18682 

The  fifth  column  gives  the  total  amount  of  heat  measured  in 
'  units  of  heat*  (see  p.  259),  firom  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
sensibly  equal  in  each  case. 

The  colour  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  different  metals  when 
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deflagrated  between  the  wires  of  the  battery,  is  peculiar  for  each  : 
gold  burns  with  a  bluish- white  lights  silver  with  a  beautiful  green 
lights  copper  with  a  reddish  white,  zinc  with  a  powerful  white 
light  tinged  with  blue,  and  lead  with  a  purple  light ;  steel  burns 
with  brilliant  yellow  scintillations,  mercury  with  a  brilliant  white 
light  tinged  with  blue.  K  these  lights  be  viewed  separately 
through  a  glass  prism,  large  dark  intervals  will  be  seen  between 
a  few  brilliant  streaks  of  light  of  different  colours  and  of  definite 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  so  that  each  metal  may  be  recognised 
by  the  spectrum  that  it  gives  in  the  voltaic  arc  (107,  io8)* 

Chemical  Actions  of  the  Voltaic  Battery. 

(281)  Discharge  by  Convection. — ^To  the  chemist,  however,  the 
discharge  of  the  voltaic  current  by  the  process  of  convection,  is 
even  more  interesting  than  the  brilliant  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  disruptive  discharge,  since  it  is  in  the  discharge  by  convection 
that  the  important  chemical  actions  of  electricity  are  displayed. 

It  has  already  been  explained  when  describing  the  voltameter 
(272),  that  if  the  connecting  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  terminate 
in  platinum  plates  or  wires  which  are  made  to  dip  into  acidulated 
water,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  takes  place,  oxygen  being 
evolved  at  the  surface  of  one  of  the  platinum  plates,  while 
hydrogen  escapes  at  the  surface  of  the  other.  This  important 
discovery  was  made  in  the  year  1800,  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle, 
and  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  thus  revealed,  enabled 
Davy  a  few  years .  later  to  decompose  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  elements ;  but  by 
showing  their  compound  nature,  he  at  once  modified,  in  an  im- 
portant manner,  the  views  of  chemical  philosophy  which  had  pre- 
vailed up  to  that  period. 

In  pursuing  these  experiments  on  the  voltaic  decomposition 
of  water,  it  was  soon  observed  that  when  copper  wires,  or  the  wires 
of  metals  which  are  easily  susceptible  of  oxidization,  are  employed, 
gas  escapes  from  one  wire  only ;  whilst  if  platinum  or  gold  wires 
be  used,  gas  is  evolved  from  both.  In  the  first  case,  the  oxygen 
combines  with  the  copper  or  oxidizable  metal,  and  forms  an  oxide 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid,  and  therefore  hydrogen 
alone  escapes;  in  the  second  case,  both  gases  are  evolved,  one 
from  either  plate ;  since  neither  platinum  nor  gold  has  sufficient 
chemical  attraction  for  oxygen  to  combine  with  it  at  the  moment 
of  its  liberation. 

The  process  of  resolving  compounds  into  their  constituents  by 
electricity,  is  termed  electrolysis  (from  ^  electricity'  and  Av9fc  re- 
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leasing) ;  a  body  susceptible  of  such  decomposition  is  called  an 
electrolyte ;  and  the  terminating  wires  or  plates  of  the  battery  are 
called  the  poles  of  the  battery.  The  word  electrode  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  pole  of  the  battery,  and  it  implies  the 
door  or  path  (from  oSoc  a  way)  to  the  current  by  which  it  enters 
or  leaves  the  compound  through  which  it  is  transmitted.  The 
wires  connecting  the  electrodes  with  the  battery  were  termed  by 
Ampere  rheophores,  (from  piog,  a  stream^  and  i^opito,  I  carry). 

(282)  Laws  of  Electrolysis. — ^A  great  variety  of  bodies  admit 
of  being  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  but  the  process  is  not  appli- 
cable to  all  indiscriminately.  It  occurs  under  certain  definite 
laws,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

i.  No  elementary  suistance  can  be  an  electrolyte :  for  from  the 
nature  of  the  operation,  compounds  alone  are  susceptible  of 
electrolysis. 

ii.  Electrolysis  occurs  only  whilst  the  body  is  in  the  liquid  state. 
The  free  mobility  of  the  particles  which  form  the  body  undergoing 
decomposition  is  a  necessary  condition  of  electrolysis,  since  the 
operation  is  always  attended  by  a  transfer  of  the  component  par- 
ticles of  the  electrolyte  in  opposite  directions.  Electrolysis  is 
necessarily  a  process  of  electrical  conduction,  but  it  is  conduction 
of  a  peculiar  kind ;  it  is  totally  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
conduction  in  solids.  If  an  electrolyte  be  solidified,  it  instantly 
arrests  the  passage  of  the  force ;  for  it  cannot  transmit  the  electric 
current  like  a  wire  or  a  solid  conductor :  the  thinnest  film  of  any 
solidified  electrolyte  between  the  two  electrodes  suspends  all  de- 
composition. Many  saline  bodies  are  good  conductors  when  in  a 
fused  condition ;  for  example,  nitre  whilst  in  a  fused  state  conducts 
admirably ;  but  if  a  cold  electrode  be  plunged  into  the  melted  salt, 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  solid  nitre,  and  no  current  is 
transmitted  until  a  continuous  chain  of  liquid  particles  is  restored 
between  the  plates  by  the  melting  of  the  film ;  these  effects  are 
readily  exhibited  by  including  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit.  A 
few  partial  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  observed,  and  have 
already  been  alluded  to  (278) ;  but  in  such  cases  the  decomposi- 
tion is  always  extremely  limited. 

iii.  During  electrolysis,  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  are 
resolved  into  two  groups:  one  group  takes  a  definite  direction 
towards  one  of  the  electrodes  ;  the  other  group  takes  a  course 
towards  the  other  electrode.  This  direction  of  the  ions  (as  the  two 
groups  which  compose  the  electrolyte  have  been  termed,  fron  iwv 
going)  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  chemical  actions 
are  going  on  in  the  battery  itself.     The  two  platinum  plates  in 
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tbe  decomposing  cell  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  Daniell.  Theee  plates  occupy  respectively 
the  position  of  a  zinc  and  of  a  platinum  plate  in  an  ordinary  cell 
of  the  battery :  that  is  to  aay^  if  for  this  decomposing  cell  an 
ordinary  battery  cell  were  substituted,  a  rod  of  zinc  would  occupy 
the  place  of  one  of  the  platinum  plates,  and  would  be  attacked  by 
the  oxygen  and  acid  in  the  exciting  liquid  of  the  battery,  whilst 
a  plate  of  platinum  or  some  other  conducting  metal  would  occupy 
the  place  of  the  second  platinum  plate,  and  would  have  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  excitbg  liquid  directed  towards  it.  To  the  plate  of 
the  decomposing  cell  which  corresponds  to  the  zinc  rod,  Daniell 
gave  the  name  of  the  zincode,  which  is  synonymous  with  the 
anode  of  Faraday  and  the  positive  pole  of  other  writers.  To  the 
plate  which  corresponds  to  the  platinum  or  conducting  metal, 
Daniell  gave  the  name  of  the  plaltnode,  which  is  synonymous 
with  Faraday's  term  of  cathode,  and  with  the  negative  pole  of 
other  writers.  Oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  acids  generally,  make 
their  appearance  at  the  zincode  in  the  decomposing  cell  during 
electrolysis ;  whilst  hydrogen,  alkalies,  and  the  metals  are  evolved 
upon  the  platinode. 

This  definite  direction  which  the  elements  assume  during 
electrolysis  may  be  shown  by  collecting  the  gas  which  ia  evolved 
over  two  platinum  plates,  connected,  one  with  the  last  platinum, 
the  other  with  the  last  zinc  plate,  of  a  combination  consisting  of 
three  or  four  pairs  of  Grove's  battery.  Hydrogen  will  be  collected 
over  the  platinode,  or  the  plate  in  connexion  with  the  zinc  end  of 
the  arrangement ;  whilst  from  the  zincode,  or  plate  in  connexion 
with  the  terminal  platinum  plate  of  the  battery,  oxygen  is  evolved. 

The  following  experiment  further  illustrates  the  definite  direc- 
tion which  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  assume.  Let  four 
glasses  be  placed  side   by  side,  as  represented  in  fig.  334,  each 

Fio.  33+. 


divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  partition  of  card,  or  three  ot 
four  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  let  the  glasses  be  in  electrical  com- 
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munication  with  each  other  by  means  of  platinum  wires  which 
terminate  in  strips  of  platinum  foil.  Place  in  the  glass  No.  i^  a 
solution  of  potassic  iodide  mixed  with  starch  ;  in  2,  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt,  coloured  blue  with  sulphate  of  indigo ; 
in  3,  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  coloured  blue  with  a 
neutral  infusion  of  the  red  cabbage ;  and  in  4,  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate.  Let  the  plate,  h,  be  connected  with  the  positive 
wire,  and  let  a  complete  the  circuit  through  the  negative  wire. 
Under  these  circumstances  iodine  will  speedily  be  set  free  in  b, 
and  will  form  the  blue  iodide  of  starch ;  chlorine  will  show  itself 
in  dy  and  will  bleach  the  blue  liquid ;  sulphuric  acid  will  be  seen 
in  /,  and  will  redden  the  infusion  of  cabbage ;  sulphuric  acid  will 
also  be  liberated  in  A,  as  may  be  seen  by  introducing  a  piece  of 
blue  litmus  paper,  which  will  immediately  be  reddened ;  whilst  a 
piece  of  turmeric  paper  will  be  turned  brown  in  o,  from  liberated 
potash ;  in  c  it  will  also  be  turned  brown  by  the  soda  set  free ;  in 
e  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  will  become  green  from  the  am- 
monia which  is  disengaged;  and  in  g  metallic  copper  will  be 
deposited  on  the  platinum  foil. 

iv.  The  amount  as  well  as  the  direction  of  electrolysis  is  defi- 
nite,  and  it  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  action  in  the  battery ; 
being  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  circu- 
lation. It  has  been  amply  proved  by  experiment  that  for  every 
65  milligrammes  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the 
battery,  provided  local  action  be  prevented,  18  milligrammes  of 
water  are  decomposed  in  the  voltameter ;  or  if,  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  several  electrolytes  be  arranged  in  succession,  each 
compound  will  experience  a  decomposition  proportioned  to  its 
chemical  equivalent.  For  instance — ^if  the  current  be  made  to  pass 
first  through  fused  plumbic  iqdide  (Pbig),  and  then  through  fused 
stannous  chloride  (SnClg) — for  each  65  milligrammess  of  zinc 
dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery,  207  milligrammes  of 
lead,  and  118  milligrammes  of  tin  will  be  separated  on  the  re- 
spective platinodes,  whilst  254  (or  2  x  127)  milligrammes  of  iodine, 
and  71  milligrammes  or  2  X35'5  milligrammes  of  chlorine  will  be 
evolved  on  the  respective  zincodes.  These  numbers  correspond 
with  the  chemical  equivalents  (not  the  atomic  weights)  of  the 
several  elements  named. 

Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  (i.  ^.,  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  a  given  transverse 
section  of  the  conductor  in  equal  times)  produce  no  variation  in 
the  amount  of  chemiOed  decomposition  which  is  effected  by  the 
arrangement.      For  example:  if  three  similar  voltameters^  pro- 
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vided  with  plates  of  equal  area,  be  arranged  as  at  fl,  J,  c,  fig.  235, 
the  first  will  transmit  twice  as  much  electricity  in  a  given  time 

as     either    of    the 
Fig.  235.  others.  The  current 

<  will  therefore  have 

twice  the   intensity 
in  a;  but  the  total 
quantity  of  gas  col- 
lected from  b  and  c 
together  will  be  ex- 
actly equal  to    the 
total  amount  yielded 
by  a  in  the  course  of  the  experiment.     Hence  it  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  is  separated  from  a  given  weight  of 
matter  in  the  act  of  combination  is  able,  irrespective  of  its  inten- 
sity, when  thrown  into  the  current  form,  to  produce  the  decom- 
position of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  any  compound  body  which  is 
susceptible  of  electrolysis ;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  equivalent  weights  of  the  simple  bodies  are  those  weights  of 
each  substance  which  are  associated  with  equal  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity, and  have  naturally  equal  electric  powers. 
To  these  laws  may  be  added  a  fifth — viz. : 
V.  Those  bodies  only  are  electrolytes  which  are  composed  of  a 
conductor  and  a  non-conductor .     The  conductors  accumulate  on 
the  platinode,  the  non-conductors  on  the  zincode.     For  example, 
plumbic  iodide  when  melted  conducts  the  current;  metallic  lead, 
which  is  a  conductor,  accumulates  at  the  platinode ;  whilst  iodine, 
which  is  a  non-conductor    even    when   melted,  collects  at  the 
zincode.     On  the  other  hand,  red  chloride  of  sulphur  (S^'Clg)  is 
not  an  electrolyte,   although  composed  of  single  equivalents  of 
its    components;  and  melted  sulphur,   and  chlorine,  when  the 
latter  is  liquefied  by  pressure,  are  both  insulators  of  electricity. 
A  compound   composed  of  two  conductors  is  equally  unfit  for 
electrolysis.     For  instance,  a  metallic  alloy,  such  as  plumber's 
solder,  composed  of  two  parts,  or  one  equivalent,  of  lead,  and 
one  part,  or  one  equivalent,  of  tin,  when  melted,  conducts  the 
current   perfectly,    but    no    separation   of  its    constituents    is 
effected. 

(283)  Relative  Decomposabilily  of  Electrolytes. — Every  elec- 
trolyte, since  it  can  transmit  a  current,  is  also  capable  of  gene- 
rating a  current  if  it  be  employed  to  excite  action  in  the  battery 
itself.  Comparatively  few  electrolytes,  however,  are  practically 
available  for  this  purpose.     It  is  necessary  that  the  deposited 
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compounds  be  dissolved  as  fast  as  they  are  produced ;  otherwise 
the  crust  of  insoluble  matter  which  is  formed  upon  the  plates  of 
the  battery  introduces  a  mechanical  obstacle  by  which  the  action 
is  speedily  checked. 

Great  differences  occur  in  the  facility  with  which  different 
electrolytes  yield  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  voltaic  current. 
Generally  speakings  the  greater  the  chemical  opposition  between 
the  elements  of  a  compound  the  more  readily  it  yields  to  electro- 
lysis. The  following  table  exhibits  the  order  in  which^  according 
to  Faraday^  the  different  compounds  which  are  enumerated  yield 
to  electrolysis ;  those  which  are  most  readily  decomposed  standing 
first  on  the  list : — 


Solution  of  potassic  iodide 
Fused  argentic  chloride 
Fused  zincic  chloride 
Fused  plumbic  chloride 


Fused  plumbic  iodide 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 


(284)  Electro-chemical  Actions, — ^The  suspension  of  chemical 
action  which  occurs  under  the  influence  of  electrical  induction  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  correlation  of 
forces.  This  suspension  is  well  shown  in  the  way  in  which  zinc 
when  placed  in  contact  with  copper  beneath  the  surface  of  sea- 
water^  acts  in  preventing  the  corrosion  of  copper^  and  transfers 
to  itself  the  chemical  energy  which  would  otherwise  be  manifested 
upon  the  copper  (261).  A  similar  suspension  of  chemical  action 
is  produced  in  the  ordinary  case  of  the  decomposition  of  water 
between  two  platinum  electrodes  by  the  voltaic  current ;  here  the 
electricity  appears  to  act  by  weakenings  or  rather  by  partly  neu- 
tralizings  ordinary  chemical  attraction  in  one  direction,  whilst  it 
strengthens  or  adds  to  it  in  the  opposite,  and  hence  the  particles 
which  were  previously  in  combination  with  each  other  lose  their 
attraction  one  for  the  other,  and  acquire  it  for  those  particles 
which  are  next  adjacent  to  them  in  the  liquid;  if,  for  instance, 
the  brackets  above  the  subjoined  formulae  indicate  the  state  of 
combination  of  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  before  the 
passage  of  the  current,  the  brackets  below  would  indicate  the 
effect  produced  after  its  transmission,  thus : — 


■s  ^ 


Hcl     HCT     Hci     Hcl 

' r-'  + 


z 


Here  z  c  is  supposed  to  represant  the  battery,  and  +  and  -*  the 
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teiminal  wires  of  the  arrangemeat :  the  positive  electricity  seems 
to  detach  the  chlorine  adjacent  to  it  from  the  hydrogen  with 
which  it  was  previously  in  combination^  whilst  the  negative 
electricity  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  the  contiguous  particles 
of  hydrogen^  and  the  intermediate  portions  are  polarized  in  the 
manner  above  represented. 

The  following  modification  of  this  experiment  also  shows  in 
a  striking  manner  the  remarkable  influence  of  electric  polarity 
upon  chemical  attraction: — If  twa  separate  glasses  filled  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  placed  side  by  side^  and  into  one  glass 
the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  plunged^  whilst  the  positive 
wire  dips  into  the  other  cell^  no  decomposition  wiU  ensue ;  but  if 
a  connexion  be  established  between  the  two  glasses  by  means  of 
a  slip  of  platinum  foil^  one  ^nd  of  which  is  made  to  dip  into  each^ 
the  current  will  be  immediately  transmitted :  hydrogen  will  be 
evolved  upon  the  platinode  in  one  glass^  and  oxygen  upon  the 
zincode  in  the  other  glass ;  whilst  owing  to  the  polar  condition 
into  which  the  connecting  slip  of  platinum  is  thrown^  hydrogen 
will  be  given  off  from  one  end  of  the  slip^  and  oxygen  will  be 
evolved  upon  the  other  extremity  of  it^  although  the  metal 
itself  experiences  no  sensible  change  beyond  a  slight  rise  of 
temperature. 

(285)  Eleclrolysis  of  Salts. — It  has  already  been  stated 
(282,  iv.)  that  when  a  binary  compound^  such  as  a  fused  chloride^ 
or  an  iodide^  is  submitted  to  electrolysis^  the  ions  or  components 
of  the  compound  are  separated  at  the  respective  electrodes  in 
equivalent  proportions :  the  metal  appearing  at  the  platinode, 
whilst  the  chlorine^  or  corresponding  element,  is  deposited  at  the 
zincode.  K  the  zincode  of  the  battery  be  formed  of  a  substance 
capable  of  combining  with  the  chlorine  or  corresponding  element, 
an  equivalent  amount  of  the  chloride  or  other  compound  of  this 
metal  will  be  formed  there;  and  when  the  metal  of  the  zincode 
is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  compound  which  is  under- 
going decomposition,  the  original  compound  is  reproduced.  For 
instance,  if  a  quantity  of  fused  argentic  chloride  (AgCl)  be  de* 
composed  by  a  current  which  is  conducted  into  it  by  means  of 
silver  wires,  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  will  undergo  no  altera- 
tion ;  for  in  this  experiment,  as  fast  as  the  silver  is  deposited 
upon  the  negative  wire,  a  corresponding  amount  of  silver  will  be 
dissolved  from  the  positive  wire,  since  the  latter  wire  combines 
with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine  which  is  liberated  at  this 
point.  Let  Ag-f  represent  the  positive  silver  wire,  or  zincode, 
by  which  the  current  is  conveyed  into  the  melted  chloride^  and 
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— Ag  the  Degative  wire :  if  the  brackets  in  the  upper  row  of 
symbols  which  follow  indicate  the  combinatioa  before  the  passage 
of  the  current,  the  lower  ones  will  show  the  arrangemeBt  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  decomposition :— • 

-Ag  I  A^l  A^l  A^l  I  Ag  + 

AgAg  I  CJA^  ciTg  CJA^  I 

An  examination  of  the  products  furnished  by  the  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  osysalts  (or  salts  formed 
fix)m  acids  which  contain  oxygen),  exhibita  results  which  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the  components  of  an 
electrolyte  are  separated  in  equivalent  proportions — but  further 
investigation  shows  that  they  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  it ; 
these  experiments  also  lead  to  the  very  interesting  conclusions 
which  have  an  important  bearing  npon  the  theory  of  salts  in 
general. 

When  a  solution  of  an  oxyaalt  such  as  sodic  sulphate  b  sub- 
mitted to  electrolysis,  a.  quantity  of  acid  accumulates  around  the 
positive  plate,  and  of  alkali  around  the  negative  plate  ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  set  free.  The  pro- 
portions of  each  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  diaphragm 
apparatus,  in  which  the  products  of  decomposition  can  be  kept 
separate  from  each  other,  and  the  gases  which  are  evolved  can  be 
separately  collected.  Such  an  apparatus  was  contrived  by  Daniell, 
and  is  represented  in  fig.  236.     a  and  b  are  the  two  halves  of  a 

Fio.  236. 


stout  glass  cylinder,  which  are  fitted  by  grinding  upon  a  hollow 
ring  of  glass,  c ;  the  two  rims  of  this  ring  are  ground  down  to  a 
grooved  shoulder,  so  as  to  allow  a  thin  piece  of  bladder  to  be  tied 
over  each  end  of  the  ring,  which  is  thereby  converted  into  a  kind 
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of  drum;  at  k  is  a  small  hole  through  which  the  cavity  thus 
formed  can  be  filled  with  liquid ;  d  and  e  are  two  bent  glass  tubes 
for  carrying  oflF  the  gases  evolved  during  electrolysis;  g  and  h  are 
two  large  platinum   electrodes^  which  pass  thi*ough  corks  in  the 
necks  of  the  cylinder,  and  can  be  connected  with  the  battery  by 
means  of  the  wires,  /,  i.     The  apparatus  thus  forms  three  com- 
partments, which  may  be  filled  with  the  liquid  for  experiment, 
and  the  whole  may   be  supported  in  a  frame  of  wood.     By  the 
employment  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  found  that  while  a  quantity 
of   acid    accumulates  at   the  zincode,  an    equivalent  amount  of 
alkali  is  set  free  at  the  platinode.     At  the  same  time,  a  quantity 
of  gas  is  also  emitted  from  each  electrode,  that  from  the  zinoode 
being  oxygen,  and  that  from  the  platinode,  hydrogen.  Upon  placing 
a  voltameter  in  the  course  of  the  circuit,  it  is  found  that  a  quan- 
tity of  gas  is  emitted  from  the  saline  liquid,  exactly  equal  to  that 
obtained  from  the  voltameter ;  and  upon  neutralizing  the  acid  and 
alkali,  they  likewise  are  in  equivalent  proportions  to  the  gas  which 
is  emitted  (Daniell,  Phil.  Trans.  1839,  p.  97,  and  1840,  p.  209).* 
Suppose  that  the  gas  collected  in  the  voltameter  amount  to  22*38 
cubic  centimetres  (or  the  quantity  yielded  by  1 8  mgrms.  of  water 
at  0°  C.  and  760"™'  barometric  pressure),  the  united  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  would 
be  the  same, — and,  in  addition,  one  equivalent  in  mgrms.,  or  142 
mgrms.  of  sodic  sulphate  would  be  decomposed  ;  62  mgrms.  of 
soda  (NagO)  would  apparently  be  liberated  at  the  platinode,  and 
80  mgrms.  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,)  at  the  zincode.     Upon 
substituting  a  voltameter  of  fused  plumbic  chloride  in  the  circuit 
for  one  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  still  continuing  to 
transmit  the  current  through  the  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  it 
was  found  that  for  every  equivaleni  of  plumbic  chloride  which  was 
decomposed,  i  equivalent  of  the  mixed  gases  was  evolved  from  the 
saline  solution,  and  at  the  same  time  i  equivalent  of  the  sulphate 
was  decomposed.     What  is  observed  in  the  case  of  sodic  sulphate 
holds  good  also   with    the   oxysalts   of  the  alkalies  and  earths 
generally. 

(286)  Bearing  of  Electrolysis  on  the  Binary  Theory  of  Salts. — 


*  This  obRervation  is  strictly  trne,  as  I  have  found  by  numeroas  carefiil 
repetitions  of  these  experiments,  although,  as  Magnus  (Pogg.  Annal.  cii.  i) 
has  pointed  out,  when  the  quantity  of  acid  and  alkali  becoiues  considerable  in 
the  two  cells,  the  liberated  acid  and  alkali  each  transmit  a  portion  of  the 
current  as  well  as  the  sodic  sulphate,  so  that  if  the  experiment  be  unduly  pro- 
longed, the  proportion  of  the  acid  and  base  set  free  is  less  than  that  which 
theory  requires. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  voltaic  action,  that  the  amount  offeree 
circulating  in  any  circuit  at  the  same  time,  is  equal  in  every  ver- 
tical section  of  the  circuit,  and  consequently  its  decomposing 
energy  in  each  section  must  abo  be  equal ;  yet  in  the  case  of 
sodic  sulphate,  there  appears  to  be  in  the  saline  solution  twice 
the  amount  of  decomposition  that  occurs  in  the  adjacent  volta- 
meter, though  both  are  transmitting  the  entire  current  from  the 
battery.  A  satisfactory  and  complete  explanation  of  this  anomaly 
is,  however,  afforded  by  the  binary  theory  of  salts  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Upon  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  the  component  ions  of  sodic 
sulphate  are  not  soda  and  sulphuric  anhydride  (NagOjSOg)  but 
sodium  and  sulphion  (a  compound  of  4  atoms  of  oxygen  and  i  of 
sulphur),  the  compound  being  sodic  mlphionide  (Na^jSOJ ;  and 
such  it  proves  to  be  under  the  influence  of  electrolysis,  sodium 
being  liberated  at  the  platinode,  whilst  sulphion  appears  at  the 
zincode.  Sodium,  however,  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  water ; 
the  metal  immediately  takes  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into 
soda;  2Na5-|-4HjO  yielding  4NaH0  +  ii  Hg:  the  alkali  is  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid,  whilst  the  hydrogen  escapes  as  gas.  Sulphion 
is  equally  unable  to  exist  in  the  separate  form  ;  it  combines  with 
hydrogen,  2  H2O  +  2SO4  becoming  O^-l-aHgSO^  while  oxygen 
escapes,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  :  and  since  both  sodium 
and  sulphion  are  liberated  in  equivalent  proportions,  the  quantity 
of  water  decomposed  is  also  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  salt 
electrolysed. 

On  the  foregoing  view,  therefore,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  such  saline  solutions  is  a 
secondary  action.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  a  metal  which,  like 
copper  or  lead,  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, be  substituted  for  one  of  sodic  sulphate  as  the  electrolyte, 
no  hydrogen  should  be  evolved,  but  the  metal  itself  should  appear 
upon  the  platinode ;  whilst  if  the  other  constituent  of  the  salt  be 
one  which,  like  chlorine,  is  unable  to  take  hydrogen  from  water 
at  common  temperatures,  no  oxygen  should  be  emitted.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  making  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  cupric  or 
plumbic  chloride,  the  salt  is  resolved  into  metallic  copper  or 
metallic  lead,  and  chlorine  gas,  but  no  oxygen  or  hydrogen  is 
liberated.  These  observations  will  explain  the  reason  that  although 
water,  when  pure,  is  scarcely  decomposed  by  the  current  from  100 
cells  or  upwards,  yet  it  appears  instantly  to  become  a  good  elec- 
trolyte on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid,  or  of  solution  of  a 
salt  of  an  earth  or  an  alkali ;  for  upon  the  addition  of  the  salt,  it 
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is  this  body  whicli  is  decomposed,  and  the  water  is  then  resolved 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  a  secondary  action  in  the  manner 
already  explained.  Sulphuric  acid  in  solution  is  in  like  manner 
resolved  in  hydrogen  and  sulphion,  H^  and  SO^.  In  neither 
case  is  the  water  directly  electrolysed.  This  observation  also  ex- 
plains a  circumstance  which  much  perplexed  the  earlier  experi- 
menters upon  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  pile.  In  all  ex- 
periments in  which  water  was  decomposed,  both  acid  and  alkali 
were  invariably  found  to  be  liberated  at  the  electrodes,  although 
distilled  water  was  employed  ;  and  hence  it  was  believed  for  some 
time  that  the  voltaic  crrrent  had  some  mysterious  power  of  gene- 
rating acid  and  alkaline  matter.  The  true  source  of  these  com- 
pounds, however,  was  traced  by  Davy  {PhiL  Trans.  1807,  2), 
who  showed  that  they  proceeded  from  impurities  contained  either 
in  the  water  employed,  or  in  the  vessels  made  use  of,  or  in  the 
atmosphere  itself.  Having  proved  that  ordinary  distilled  water 
always  contains  traces  of  saline  matter,  he  redistilled  it  at  a  tem- 
perature below  the  boiling-point,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  car- 
rying over  salts  by  splashing  :  he  found  that  when  he  used  marble 
cups  to  contain  the  water  for  decomposition,  the  acid  was  the 
hydrochloric  and  the  alkali  was  soda,  both  derived  from  sodic 
chloride  present  in  the  marble  itself ;  when  agate  cups  were  used 
to  contain  the  water,  he  obtained  silica ;  and  when  he  used  gold 
vessels,  he  procured  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  which  he  traced  to 
atmospheric  air ;  by  operating  in  vacuo,  the  quantity  of  acid  and 
alkali  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  decomposition  then  was 
almost  arrested,  although  he  operated  with  a  battery  of  50  pairs 
of  plates  4  inches  (10  centimetres)  square.  Hence  it  is  manifest 
that  water  itself  is  not  an  electrolyte,  but  it  is  enabled  to  convey 
the  current  if  it  contain  only  faint  traces  of  saline  matter. 
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bodies  may  be  classified  in  relation  to  their  mode  of  electric  de- 
composition ;  the  anion  indicating  the  electro-negative^  the  cathion 
the  electro-positive  component. 

When  solutions  of  the  monobasic  salts  are  the  subjects  of 
electrolysis,  the  proportion  of  acid  and  base  liberated  is  in  single 
equivalents ;  for  example,  a  solution  of  potassic  nitrate  yields 
I  molecule  of  potash  and  i  of  nitric  acid,  for  each  molecule  of  fused 
argentic  chloride,  which  is  decomposed  in  a  separate  voltameter 
included  in  the  same  circuit.  2  AgCl,  and  2KN08  4-3HgO 
become  respectively  separated  into  Agj  with  Clg,  and  ll^-{-2,  KHO 
withaHNOj+O. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  dibasic  salt,  such  as  sodic 
sulphate  (Naj^SO^,  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  for  each  molecule 
of  the  salt  decomposed,  a,  molecules  of  argentic  chloride  would 
simultaneously  undergo  electrolysis,  if  included  in  the  same  cir- 
cuit; 2  AgCl  becoming  Agg  and  Cl^,  while  Na^SO^+S  H^O  yield 
2NaH0  +  Hj  at  the  platinode,  together  with  H^SO^+O,  which 
appear  at  the  zincode. 

Again,  i  molecule  of  fused  plumbic  iodide  Pbl^  would  undergo 
decomposition,  whilst  2  molecules  of  argentic  chloride  would,  if 
included  in  the  same  circuit,  be  at  the  same  moment  resolved  into 
its  elements;  aAgCl  becoming  Agj  and  Clg,  whilst  Pbig  yield 
Pb  and  I,. 

In  an  analogous  manner  when  a  tribasic  salt,  such  as  trisodic 
phosphate  (NajPOJ,  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  the  same  current 
which  would  decompose  2  molecules  of  the  phosphate  would 
simultaneously  liberate  the  chlorine  and  silver  from  6  molecules 
of  argentic  chloride  in  the  voltameter ;  6  AgCl  becoming  3  Ag^ 
and  3  Cljp  and  at  the  same  time  2Na3PO^+9  Hfi  yield  6  NaHO 
and  3  Hg  at  the  platinode,  whilst  2  HjPO^  and  3  O  appear  at  the 
zincode. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  various  elements 
set  free  by  electrolysis  corresponds  in  each  case  to  the  equivalent, 
but  not  to  the  atomic  weight. 

This  principle  may  be  still  further  exemplified  in  other  modi- 
fications of  the  phosphates.  When  a  solution  of  i  molecule  of 
sodic  pyrophosphate  (Na^PjO^)  with  6  molecules  of  water  (6  H^O) 
is  electrolysed,  4  molecules  of  argentic  chloride  are  decomposed 
in  the  voltameter,  whilst  4  NaHO  and  2  Hg  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  platinode  of  the  diaphragm  cell,  and  H^P^O^  with  O^ 
are  set  free  at  the  zincode.  When  a  solution  of  2  molecules  of 
sodic  metaphosphate  2  (NaPO,)  is  decomposed  with  3  molecules 
of  water  (3  H^O),  2  molecules  of  argentic  chloride  are  electrolysed 
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ill  the  voltameter^  whilst  2  NaHO  and  H^  appear  at  the  platinode 
of  the  diaphragm  cell,  and  2  HPO3  with  O  is  liberated  at  the 
zincode.  In  each  case  the  phosphoric  acid  thus  transferred  pre- 
serves its  tribasic,  tetrabasic,  or  monobasic  character,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  salt  which  was  electrolysed. 

The  results  of  the  electrolysis  of  the  monobasic  and  polybasic 
OKysalts,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  admit  of  a  simple  explanation  upon 
the  binary  theory.  The  results  of  the  decomposition  of  the  basic 
salts  are  not,  however,  so  easily  reconciled  with  this  view.  Ac- 
cording to  E.  Becquerel,  when  basic  salts  are  decomposed, — for 
each  molecule  of  argentic  chloride  in  the  voltameter,  i  molecule 
of  a  monobasic  acid  is  liberated  at  the  zincode,  whilst  all  the 
atoms  of  base  which  were  previously  in  combination  with  the 
acid  are  liberated  at  the  platinode.  My  own  experiments  upon 
this  point  confirm  this  view,  although  from  a  numerous  series  of 
trials  on  the  basic  nitrites,  basic  nitrate,  and  basic  acetates  of 
lead,  I  always  obtained  a  smaller  quantity  of  plumbic  oxide  and 
of  metallic  lead  than  was  required  by  theory,  if  this  law  held 
good :  probably  this  deficiency  was  due  to  the  secondary  action 
of  the  solution  upon  the  liberated  oxide.  When,  for  example,  the 
tribasic  plumbic  acetate  (Pb  2  PbO,  2  CgHgOg)  was  decomposed, 
employing  as  the  electrodes  plates  of  lead  instead  of  plates  of 
platinum,  for  every  2  of  acetion  (CgHjOg)  which  appeared  at  the 
zincode,  somewhat  less  than  i  atom  of  metallic  lead  and  2  mole- 
cules of  oxide  of  lead  appeared  at  the  platinode :  so  that  the 
salt  appeared  to  have  undergone  decomposition  intoPb+aPbO 
and  2  CgH^Oe,.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  an  ion 
consisting  of  Pb-f2PbO*  with  the  binary  theory.  The  most 
probable  explanation  appears  to  be  this :  viz.,  that  the  plumbic 
oxide  is  attached  to  the  normal  acetate  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
water  of  crystallization,  and  that  the  normal  acetate  is  the  true 
electrolyte,  whilst  the  oxide  is  left  upon  the  electrode  in  the 
insoluble  form  as  soon  as  the  acid  which  kept  it  in  solution  is 
removed.  A  similar  explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of 
other  soluble  basic  salts. 

Faraday^s  principle,  '  that  if  the  same  pair  of  elements  unite 


*  E.  Becquerel  considered  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  suboxide  of  lead  bj 
the  electrolysis  of  its  basic  salts,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  It  ia  a 
mere  mixture  of  metallio  lead  with  plumbic  oxide,  for  the  solution  of  the 
normal  plumbic  acetate  quickly  dissolves  the  oxide  and  leaves  the  metallio  lead  ; 
and  the  proportion  of  oxide  to  the  metallic  lead  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  salt  operated  upon. 
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with  each  other  to  form  more  than  one  compound^  it  is  only  the 
compound  which  contains  one  atom  of  each  element  that  admits 
of  electrolysis^'  although  generally  true^  if  we  substitute  the  ex- 
pression equiyalent  for  that  of  atom^  cannot^  however^  be  laid 
down  as  a  law  of  electric  decomposition.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  two  different  electrolytes  containing  the  same  elements  exist. 
Both  cupric  chloride  (CuCL^)  and  cupreous  chloride  (CuCl)>  for 
example^  are  electrolytes.  When  a  current  of  given  strength  is 
transmitted  successively  through^  i,  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate ; 
2,  a  solution  of  cujftic  chloride ;  and  3,  fused  cupreous  chloride, — 
decomposition  takes  place  simultaneously  in  each ;  but  for  each 
molecule  of  cupric  sulphate  resolved  into  Cu  and  SO^  one  of  cupric 
chloride  is  decomposed  into  Cu  and  Cl^,  and  two  of  cupreous 
chloride  into  Cu^  and  Cl^ ;  so  that  for  each  atom  of  copper  sepa- 
rated at  the  platinode  from  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  from 
the  cupric  (or  ordinary)  chloride,  2  atoms  of  copper  are  liberated 
from  the  cupreous  chloride. 

If  cupric  sulphate  be  used  as  the  measure  of  the  voltaic  action. 
Buff  {Liebig^s  AnnaL  ex.  257)  considers  when  fused  molybdic  anhy- 
dride is  electrolysed,  that  for  each  molecule  of  cupric  sulphate 
resolved  into  Cu  and  SO^,  i  molecule  of  molybdic  anhydride 
(M0O3)  furnishes  i  atom  of  oxygen  and  i  of  MoO^  and  in  like 
manner  i  molecule  of  fused  vanadic  anhydride  (VOg)  fur- 
nishes I  of  oxygen  and  i  of  VO^.  Fused  potassic  dichromate 
(KgCr^Oy,  or  K^CrO^CrOg)  is  also  an  electrolyte,  and  it  is  de- 
Qomposed  partially  into  TL^  and  CrO^  and  partially  into  Cr^O^ 
and  Og. 

The  same  current  which  liberates  3  atoms  of  metallic  copper 
from  3  of  cupric  sulphate,  wiU  successively  resolve  i  molecule  of 
aluminic  chloride  (Al^Cl^)  into  AJi,  and  01^,  6  of  cupreous  chloride, 
6  CuCl,  into  Cu^  and  Cl^  and  %  of  chromic  anhydride,  2  CrOg, 
into  Cr^Og  and  O3.  And  it  may  be  stated  generally,  as  indicated 
by  E.  Becquerel,  that  each  equivalent  of  electricity  causes  the 
evolution  of  one  equivalent  of  the  electro-negative  element,  or 
anion,  upon  the  positive  electrode. 

When  more  than  one  salt  is  present  in  solution,  the  current, 
wheo  below  a  certain  strength,  decomposes  only  one  of  them,  the 
best  conductor  being  decomposed  when  the  current  is  feeble ;  but 
when  the  intensity  of  the  current  passes  a  certain  limit,  a  portion  of 
the  inferior  conductor  also  experiences  decomposition.  This  limit 
to  the  intensity  of  the  current,  according  to  Magnus  [Pogg.  Ann. 
cii.  loc.  cit.)f  varies  with  the  size  of  the  electrodes,  and  with  the 
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distance  between  them^  as  well  as  with  the  proportion  in  which 
the  different  electrolytes  are  mixed.* 

(287)  Unequal  Transfer  of  Ions  during  Electrolysis. — A  carious 
circumstance  in  relation  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  ions  of 
the  electrolyte  travel  towards  the  respective  electrodes,  was  re- 
marked in  the  coarse  of  these  investigations  on  the  decomposition 
of  saline  solutions.  It  was  perhaps  natural  to  expect  that^  if  a 
solution  undergoes  electrolytic  decomposition,  for  each  equivalent 
of  the  compound  decomposed,  its  component  ions  should  be 
transferred  to  each  electrode  in  the  exact  proportion  of  half  an 
equivalent  of  each,  although  a  whole  equivalent  was  liberated  in 
the  manner  shown  at  No.  a  in  the  scheme  which  follows : — 


(I) 
(a) 
(3) 


Cu  Cu 
SO.SO^ 


Cu  Cu 
SO.SO^ 


—  Cu  I  Cu  C 
SO,  s 


u  Cu     + 

O4  SO,  I  so. 


—  Cu  I    Cu 


SO, 


Cu  Cu 

so,so,  I  so,+ 


In  this  scheme  it  is  supposed  that  cupric  sulphate  is  the  elec- 
trolyte, each  atom  of  copper  represented  by  the  symbol  Cu  being 
in  combination  with  the  atom  of  sulphion  represented  by  SO,  im- 
mediately beneath  it.  Let  a  a  indicate  the  position  of  a  diaphragm 
of  bladder  separating  two  equal  quantities  of  the  solution  which  in 
No.  I  are  supposed  to  be  in  their  normal  state.  Let  No.  2  re- 
present the  same  solution  after  it  has  undergone  electrolysis ;  an 
equivalent  of  copper  having  been  set  free  at  the  platinode,  and  one 
of  sulphion  at  the  zincode.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  expect  that 
this  result  would  have  been  attained  by  the  transfer  of  half  the 
quantity  of  copper  into  the  division  containing  the  platinode, 
whilst  half  its  equivalent  of  sulphion  passed  towards  the  zincode 
in  the  manner  represented.  Experiment,  however,  shows  that 
such  a  supposition  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  decomposition  more 
commonly  happens  in  the  mode  represented  in  No.  3,  in  which 
case  the  whole  amount  of  the  anion  is  transferred  to  the  zincode, 
leaving  the  corresponding  equivalent  of  cathion  uncombined,  at 


*  The  resultB  obtained  by  Magnus  upon  the  decomposition  of  iodic  acid, 
stannic  chloride,  and  some  other  bodies,  appear  to  be  only  seoondaiy  actiona, 
not  produced  by  the  direct  electrolysis  of  these  compounds,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  the  general  theory.  This,  indeed,  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  Buff. 
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the  platinode.  Sometimes  when  the  oxide  of  a  metal  is  soluble 
in  water^  the  transfer  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  cathion  takes 
place  towards  the  platinode^  but  the  quantity  of  the  cathion  and 
the  anion  set  free  are  always  in  equivalent  proportions  to  each 
other  (Daniell  and  Miller^  PhiL  Trans,  1844,  16).  Acids,  whether 
they  be  soluble  in  water  or  not,  always  travel  towards  the  zincode 
in  proportions  larger  than  the  metals  which  are  united  with  them 
pass  towards  the  platinode. 

D' Almeida  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  li.  263)  attributes  these  re- 
markable irregularities,  which  occasion  much  inconvenience  in 
electro-plating,  to  the  development  of  free  acid  around  the  zincode. 
He  considers  that  the  acid,  owing  to  its  superior  conducting  power, 
conveys  a  large  proportion  of  the  current,  and  that  the  metal  is 
then  reduced  upon  the  platinode  by  the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment 
of  its  liberation.  He  finds  that  when  the  solutions  are  strictly 
neutral  the  inequality  of  transfer  is  scarcely  perceived.  Strictly 
neutral  solutions  of  copper  and  zinc,  when  decomposed  between 
electrodes  of  copper  or  zinc  respectively,  become  acid  during  the 
operation,  because  the  metal  at  the  zincode  is  not  dissolved  quite 
so  rapidly  as  it  is  separated  at  the  platinode,  and  consequently. a 
little  free  acid  accumulates  around  the  zincode,  and  occasions  the 
irregularity  in  transfer  of  the  ions  which  we  are  now  considering. 
When  a  current  traverses  a  saline  solution  kept  constantly  acid 
in  the  zincode  cell,  whilst  the  platinode  is  maintained  constantly 
neutral,  the  salt  is  transferred  unequally,  the  zincode  becoming 
least  impoverished ;  but  if  the  solution  be  kept  neutral  around  the 
zincode  whilst  it  is  maintained  idkaline  around  the  platinode,  the 
result  is  reversed,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  platinode  is  the 
least  marked. 

This  explanation  of  D'Almeida  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
researches  of  Magnus.  Hittorf  {Pogg,  AnnaL,  Ixxxix.  177,  and 
xcviii.  1)  gives  a  different,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  improbable 
and  complicated  theory  for  the  explanation  of  these  results ;  but 
Iiis  experiments  appear  to  be  consistent  with  those  already  quoted. 

(288)  Electroveciion,  or  Electrical  Endosmose. — It  was  observed 
many  years  ago  by  Porrett,  when  water  was  placed  in  a  diaphragm 
apparatus,  one  side  of  which  was  connected  with  the  positive,  and 
the  other  side  with  the  negative  electrode  of  the  battery,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  liquid  was  transferred  from  the  positive 
towards  the  negative  side  of  the  arrangement.  It  has  since  been 
foimd  that  the  same  result  occurs  in  a  minor  degree  when  saline 
solutions  are  electrolysed,  and,  generally,  the  greater  the  resistance 
which  the  liquid  offers  to  electrolysis  the  greater  is  the  amount 
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which  is  thus  mechanically  carried  over.  From  numerous  experi- 
ments I  have  found  that  in  all  these  cases  the  water  carries  with 
it  a  proportion  of  the  salt  which  it  holds  in  solution.  It  appears 
from  the  researches  of  Wiedemann  {Pogg,  Annah,  Ixxxvii.  321), 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Quincke^  that  the  amount 
of  liquid  transferred^  cmteria  paribus ^  is  proportioned  to  the  strength 
or  intensity  of  the  current ;  that  it  is  independent  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  diaphragm  by  which  the  two  portions  of  liquid  are 
separated ;  and  that  when  different  solutions  are  employed,  the 
amount  transferred  in  each  case,  by  currents  of  equal  intensity^  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  specific  resistance  of  the  liquid. 

This  transfer  has  been  minutely  studied  by  Quincke,  who 
seems  to  have  explained  the  steps  which  attend  its  produc- 
tion:— 

If  a  capillary  tube,  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  fiUed 
with  an  imperfect  conductor,  such  as  alcohol  or  distilled  water^  be 
connected  by  platinum  wires  with  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of 
a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  raised  in  the 
negative  limb  and  depressed  in  the  positive  limb.  The  quantity 
of  liquid  which  is  thus  carried  over  is  proportioned  to  the  electro* 
motive  power  of  the  arrangement,  and  is  independent  of  the  length 
of  the  tube :  he  has  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  carried 
over  for  equal  charges  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tube.  In  a  syphon  tube  of  one  millimetre  diameter,  con- 
nected with  the  two  electrodes  of  a  single  cell  of  Grove's  battery, 
distilled  water  rises  o'°^*ooo6i  in  the  negative  tube. 

If  oil  of  turpentine  or  carbonic  disulphide  be  substituted  for 
water,  and  the  two  platinum  wires  be  connected  with  the  positive 
and  negative  conductors  of  the  electrical  machine,  the  movements 
are  reversed,  the  fluid  rising  in  the  positive  bend.  The  motion  of 
oil  of  turpentine  may,  however,  be  reversed,  if  the  tube  be  lined 
with  sulphur.  If  a  diaphragm  apparatus  with  a  porous  clay 
septum  be  used,  the  essence  of  turpentine  is  transferred  towards 
the  positive  electrode,  but  if  a  diaphragm  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
compressed  between  two  pieces  of  silk,  be  used,  the  transfer  is 
towards  the  negative  electrode.  It  is  obvious  that  tins  transfer 
is  connected  with  the  particular  electrical  condition  assumed  by 
the  containing  vessel  or  diaphragm,  in  relation  to  the  liquid  which 
is  set  in  motion. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Jiirgensen,  that  light  partides  of 
various  solids  in  suspension  in  water  are  transferred  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  water  is  carried  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  current ;  and  these  motions  are  diminished  by  the 
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addition  of  any  salt  or  other  anbstaiice  which  increases  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  liquid. 

Into  a  straight  piece  of  capillary  tube  o*™™'4  in  diameter^  let 
distilled  water  containing  a  few  granules  of  starch  in  suspension 
be  placed^  and  let  the  liquid  be  connected  with  the  positive  and 
negative  conductors  of  the  machine^  by  means  of  platinum  wires 
sealed  into  the  tube.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  granules  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube  pass  towards  the  negative  electrode^  whilst 
along  the  sides  of  the  tube  a  return  current  occurs  towards  the 
other  electrode.  By  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the 
machine^  the  central  current  becomes  increased  in  rapidity^  whilst 
that  on  the  surface  becomes  slower^  and  at  length  the  iuovement 
of  the  suspended  particles  is  reversed^  so  that  all  move  towards 
the  negative  electrode.  The  wider  the  tube^  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  produce  this  reversal  of  the  current  of  the  particles  at  the 
surface.  Solid  particles  of  the  most  varied  description  exhibit 
these  phenomena^  and  always  in  the  same  order  when  water  is 
employed.  For  example^  whether  finely-divided  gold,  platinum, 
copper,  iron,  graphite,  quartz,  felspar,  oxide  of  manganese,  asbestos, 
emery,  baked  clay,  sulphur,  lac,  silk,  cotton,  lycopodium,  carmine, 
quill,  paper,  ivory,  air-bubbles,  small  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  or 
of  carbonic  disulphide  be  used,  the  phenomena  are  in  each  case 
similar. 

If  oil  of  turpentine  be  substituted  for  water,  the  same  bodies 
all  move,  but  the  motions  are  now  towards  the  positive  electrode, 
with  the  single  exception  of  sulphur. 

Quincke  seems  to  have  found  the  key  to  these  remarkable 
phenomena.  By  employing  granules  of  lycopodium,  which  are 
sufficiently  uniform  in  size,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  density 
as  water,  he  ascertained  by  watching  their  motion  under  the 
microscope,  that  the  velocity  of  a  particle  near  the  axis  of  the 
tube  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  current.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  explanation : — 

The  water  near  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  transferred  towards 
the  negative  electrode,  while  all  the  suspended  particles  are 
impelled  towards  the  positive  electrode.  These  two  motions  are 
effected  with  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  current ; 
but  the  water,  as  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  it,  returns  along 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  assists  the  motions  of  the  suspended 
particles.  The  water  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  on  the  contrary, 
carries  the  particles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they 
are  tending.  When  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  increases,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  particles  move  increases  more  rapidly 
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than  the  motion  of  the  liquid^  because  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  friction  of  the  sides  of  the  tube  upon  the  moving  water ; 
so  that  at  length  a  point  is  reached  in  which  the  solid  particles 
move  faster  than  the  opposing  current  of  water. 

In  these  phenomena  the  water  acts  partly  as  a  conductor^ 
partly  as  an  insulator.  As  a  conductor  traversed  by  a  current, 
the  cylinder  of  water  acquires  on  its  surface  a  quantity  of  tree 
electricity,  the  density  of  which  varies  from  one  section  to  another ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  conducting  power  of  water  is  imperfect,  time 
is  required  for  the  communication  of  the  electricity  of  one  particle 
to  the  adjacent  particles.  Now  a  particle  of  water  near  the  side 
of  the  tube  becomes  positively  electric  by  contact  with  the  glass, 
and  its  positive  electricity  tends  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  current ;  but  since  the  particle  of 
water  cannot  instantaneously  part  with  its  electricity,  it  is  carried 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  current :  and  these  motions 
can  only  occur  in  imperfect  conductors,  which  retain  their  charge 
for  a  sensible  time.  If  a  foreign  substance,  such  as  a  grain  of 
starch,  be  suspended  in  the  water,  it  becomes  negatively  electric 
by  simple  contact  with  the  water,  and  independenUy  of  the 
current  from  the  machine, — ^water  having  been  shown,  by  Faraday 
and  others,  to  become  positively  electrified  by  friction  with  every 
substance  hitherto  tried ;  and  when  two  bodies  become  electric  by 
contact,  the  electricity  which  each  acquires  is  the  same  as  that 
developed  by  rubbing  them  together.  If  a  conducting  liquid  be 
added  to  the  water,  these  conditions  of  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity by  contact  are  altered,  and  the  motion  of  the  particles  is 
arrested. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  negative  by  fric- 
tion and  by  contact  with  all  substances  hitherto  tried,  except 
sulphur,  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  movements  is 
reversed.     (Quincke,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  Ixiii.  479.) 

(289).  Secondary  Results  of  Electrolysis. — The  explanation 
already  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  oxysalts  are  electrolysed 
was  happily  applied  by  DanieU  to  the  elucidation  of  the  origin 
of  the  voltaic  power,  in  a  combination  contrived  by  Becqaerel 
(262),  which  presents  many  interesting  peculiarities.  If  a  porous 
tube  filled  with  nitric  acid  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  containing  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  armed  with 
platinum  plates,  be  plunged  one  into  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  other 
into  the  alkaline  solution,  a  current  will  circulate ;  oxygen  will  be 
emitted  from  the  plate  immersed  in  the  potash,  and  nitrous  acid, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  the  nitric  acid,  wUl  be 
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formed  around  the  other  plate^  whilst  potassic  nitrate  is  slowly 
produced  by  transudation  of  the  two  liquids  through  the  pores  of 
the  diaphragm.  By  connecting  several  of  these  cells  together  in 
succession^  upon  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  battery,  the  power 
may  be  considerably  augmented.  The  decomposition  which 
appears  to  occur  is  represented  by  the  following  symbols,  in  which 
H^NOj  indicates  the  nitric  acid,  and  K,HO  the  potassic  hydrate  : 
the  position  of  the  brackets  above  the  symbols  indicates  the 
arrangement  before  the  current  is  established,  whilst  after  its 
passage,  the  arrangement  is  supposed  to  be  that  indicated  by  the 
brackets  beneath :  — 


H,N03  H,N03  I  K,HO  K,HO. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  no  development  of  oxygen 
or  of  hydrogen  occurs  upon  the  platinum  plates  until  the  two 
plates  are  united  by  a  conducting  wire,  and  it  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  conducting  communication  between  the  plates  is  interrupted : 
in  the  latter  case  the  polar  arrangement  of  the  particles  is  inter- 
fered with,  although  the  reaction  of  the  caustic  potash  upon  the 
nitric  acid' continues.  The  secondary  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on 
the  hydrogen  which  is  set  free  is  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  current.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  substituted  for  the  nitric, 
the  hydrogen  is  not  absorbed,  and  no  current  is  obtained,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  neutralized  by  the  counter  current  which  the 
accumulation  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  platinum  plate  tends  to 
produce  (264). 

The  secondary  actions  of  the  voltaic  current  are  offcen  of  great 
importance ;  they  require  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  its 
primary  effects.  Secondary  results  are,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  liberated  components  of  the  electrolyte 
upon  the  materials  employed  as  electrodes  :  for  example,  if  a  slip 
of  copper  be  substituted  for  one  of  platinum,  as  the  zincode  of  the 
battery,  and  be  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  cupric  sulphate 
will  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  copper  with  the  dis- 
engaged sulphion.  At  other  times,  the  secondary  results  are 
manifested  by  the  reaction  of  the  ion  upon  the  liquid  in  which 
the  electrolyte  is  dissolved,  as  when  the  potassium  or  sodium,  set 
free  at  the  platinode  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  its  salts,  liberates 
hydrogen  by  its  action  upon  the  water ;  K2  +  3HHO=Hj,-f2K  HO. 
In  the  cases  just  cited,  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  disengaged 
ions  are  very  intense,  and  the  secondary  action  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  primary;  so  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of 
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the  current :  but  when  the  tendency  to  combination  is  more  feeble^ 
the  proportion  of  these  secondary  actions  to  the  primary  one  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  by  the  electrode 
to  the  liquid^  and  by  the  energy  of  the  current^  and  consequent 
quantity  of  the  ion  disengaged  at  once.  Generally,  the  slower 
the  action^  and  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  electrode^  the  more 
uniform  and  complete  is  the  secondary  action.  The  results  are 
well  exemplified  by  Bunsen's  researches  on  the  isolation  of  the 
more  oxidizable  metals  by  the  voltaic  current.  If  a  thin  platinum 
wire  be  used  as  the  platinode  in  a  solution  of  chromic  chloride^ 
to  convey  the  current  from  4  or  5  cells  of  the  nitric-acid  battery, 
metallic  chromium  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty ;  but  if  a 
plate  of  platinum  be  employed,  chromic  oxide^  mixed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  hydrogen,  is  liberated ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
metal  has  time  to  decompose  the  water  before  fresh  particles  of 
chromium  are  deposited  upon  its  surface. 

In  consequence  of  these  secondary  actions,  the  same  element 
may  sometimes  appear  at  one  electrode,  sometimes  at  the  other, 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  :  if,  for  instance,  a  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate  be  submitted  to  electrolysis,  it  yields  am* 
monia  and  hydrogen  at  the  platinode,  and  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
with  oxygen  is  set  free  at  the  zincode.  The  nitrogen  in  this 
case  is  liberated  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  combination  of  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia.  K 
ammonium  nitrate  be  substituted  for  the  sulphate,  nitrogen  appears 
among  the  gaseous  products  at  both  electrodes,  the  nitric  acid 
being  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the 
platinode,  and  the  ammonia  of  its  hydrogen  by  the  oxygen  set 
free  at  the  zincode. 

If  a  solution  of  plumbic  acetate  be  employed  as  the  electrolyte, 
the  acetic  add  undergoes  partial  decomposition  from  the  action  of 
the  oxygen  upon  it  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  at  the  zincode, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  also  enters  into  com- 
bination with  some  of  the  plumbic  oxide  contained  in  the  liquid, 
and,  as  Warington  proved,  a  deposit  of  plumbic  dioxide  (PbO,)  is 
produced.  Nobili,  who  first  observed  this  phenomenon,  found  that 
if  a  polished  steel  plate  be  employed  in  such  a  solution  as  the 
zincode  to  the  battery  (4  or  6  cells  of  Grove's  may  be  employed)^ 
the  deposit  assumes  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  which  exhibits  the 
iridescent  tints  of  Newton's  scale, — the  tints  varying  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  film  produced.  Other  experimentalists 
have  modified  the  patterns  which  may  be  obtained  by  these 
metallockromes,  which  have  been  applied  by  Becquerel  even  to  the 
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imitation  of  the  tints  of  flowers ;  and  by  varying  the  strength  of 
the  battery  and  of  the  solutions  employed^  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  some  effects  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  Salts  of 
manganese  or  of  bismuth  may  be  substituted  for  those  of  leadi 
with  similar  results. 

Many  of  these  secondary  actions  are  very  interesting :  Kolbe 
has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  effects  of  oxygen  when 
liberated  during  electrolysis  {Proceed.  Chem.  Soc,  iii.  385,  and 
Q.  /.  Chem,  Soc,  ii.  157).  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially  when 
previously  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  this  manner  partially 
converted  around  the  zincode  into  chloric  and  perchloric  acids ; 
and  in  an  acid  solution  of  potassic  chloride,  potassic  chlorate  and 
perchlorate  are  formed.  Potassic  cyanide  in  solution,  when  sub* 
jected  to  the  voltaic  current,  is  in  like  manner  converted  into  the 
cyanate.  A  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (H^NCl) 
evolves  hydrogen  at  the  platinode,  but  the  chlorine,  instead  of 
being  liberated  at  the  zincode,  acts  upon  the  sal-ammoniac,  and 
forms  oily  drops  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which 
explode  when  touched  by  the  opposite  electrode.  Smee  has 
shown  that  by  means  of  the  voltaic  current  the  ferrocyanide  may 
be  converted  into  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Kolbe  has, 
further,  ascertained  the  effect  of  the  liberated  oxygen  upon 
various  organic  compounds,  and  by  submitting  potassic  valerate 
(KCgH^Oj)  to  electrolysis  he  decomposed  the  radicle  of  valeric 
acid  (CgH^O,)  which  it  contains,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
it  a  new  substance  valyl  (C^H^)^,  (or  more  properly  tetryl) ;  a 
new  ether,  (CgHjgO)  tetrylic  ether,  and  a  hydrocarbon  (C^Hg), 
apparently  identical  with  oil-gas :  and  by  a  similar  process  from 
acetic  acid  (HCjHjOj)  he  obtained  methyl  (CHj)]},  the  homologue 
of  tetryl.  Particular  interest  is  attached  to  these  researches, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  in  each  case  the  compounds  ob- 
tained by  the  electrolysis  belong  to  a  series  related  to  an  alcohol 
different  from  that  which  was  submitted  to  decomposition.  The 
valerates  thus  yield  an  ether  of  the  tetrylic  series;  and  the 
acetates,  which  are  derivatives  of  wine-alcohol,  furnish  a  hydro- 
carbon which  belongs  to  the  wood-spirit  series. 

(290)  Nascent  State  of  Bodies. — It  is  obvious,  from  the  power- 
ful effect  which  oxygen  produces  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
from  compounds  during  electrolytic  decomposition,  that  such 
oxygen  must  be  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  exists  when  once  it  has  assumed  the  gaseous  form.  Oxygen  is 
not  insoluble  in  water,  and  if  is  therefore  possible  to  bring  it  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  into  chemical  contact  with  salts  or 
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other  bodies  which  water  may  hold  in  solution.  Oxygen  ^as 
may,  however,  be  transmitted  for  an  unlimitted  time  through  a 
solution  of  potassic  chloride  without  effecting  the  conversion  of 
any  portion  of  the  chloride  into  chlorate,  or  into  perchlorate  of 
potassium ;  and  yet,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, this  change  is  easily  effected  by  oxygen  as  it  escapes  during 
the  electrolysis  of  an  acidulated  solution  of  potassic  chloride. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  oxygen  should  be  liberated  by  the 
agency  of  the  voltaic  battery  in  order  that  it  should  acquire  this 
increase  of  activity.  If  hydrated  nickelous  or  cobaltous  oxide 
be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  will  undergo  no 
change  when  subjected  to  a  current  of  oxygen  gas ;  but  if  a 
current  of  chlorine  be  substituted  for  the  oxygen,  the  whole  of 
the  metallic  oxide  will  be  converted  into  a  brown  sesquioxide; 
this  change  arises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  the  |X)tash, 
during  which  potassic  chloride  is  formed,  whilst  oxygen  is  set  free, 
and  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  attaches  itself  to  the  nickelous  or 
cobaltous  oxide,3KHOH-Cl2+3(NiO,H20)=3KCl-f.Ni203,3H20. 
Other  substances  besides  oxygen  exhibit  this  peculiarity,  and 
chemists  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  bodies,  when  in  this 
nascent  state — ^that  is  to  say,  when  in  the  act  of  liberation  from 
other  substances — display  more  energetic  attractions  than  they 
show  when  once  obtained  in  the  isolated  form  : — For  example^ 
cyanogen  and  chlorine  do  not  enter  directly  into  combination ; 
but  if  cyanogen  at  the  instant  that  it  is  set  free  from  another 
compound,  be  presented  to  chlorine,  the  two  bodies  combine ;  so 
that  if  moist  mercuric  cyanide  be  decomposed  by  means  of  chlo* 
rine,  chloride  of  cyanogen  may  be  obtained  :  the  chlorine  removes 
the  mercury  step  by  step,  and  the  cyanogen  at  the  moment  of 
its  liberation  enters  into  combination  with  another  portion  of 
chlorine.  In  a  similar  manner,  sulphur  when  set  free  from  an 
alkaline  persulphide  in  the  midst  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  combines  with  hydrogen,  and  forms  persulphide  of  hydrogen, 
KgS2-|-2HCl=HgS2-f  2KCI,  the  chlorine  taking  the  potassium, 
whilst  the  sulphur  and  the  hydrogen,  both  in  the  nascent  state, 
unite  to  form  a  new  compound,  although  their  chemical  attraction 
is  so  slight  that  this  compound  separates  spontaneously  into  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  free  sulphur.  The  process  of  double  de- 
composition is  particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  bodies  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in  combina- 
tion is  comparatively  feeble.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
superior  chemical  activity  of  bodies  in  the  nascent  state  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  their  particles  are  individually  electrified 
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at  the  moment  of  their  separation  from  a  previous  state  of  com- 
bination j  and  that  in  this  condition  they  may  exert  upon  the 
particles  of  dissimilar  contiguous  matter^  a  force  of  induction 
which  may  be  the  agent  that  determines  their  chemical  combina- 
tion :  if  by  a  process  of  double  decomposition  the  particles  of  both 
compounds  were  oppositely  electrified^  combination  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  proportionately  facilitated : — For  instance^  if  a  solu- 
tion of  potassic  sulphide  and  one  of  cupric  chloride  be  mixed, 
they  will  decompose  each  other ;  the  sulphur  being  negative^  will 
tend  to  combine  with  the  positive  copper,  and  the  positive  potas- 
sium to  unite  with  the  negative  chlorine.  If  the  brackets  in 
No.  I  represent  the  mode  in  which  the  molecules  are  arranged  on 
the  instant  of  mixture  previous  to  decomposition,  those  in  No.  2 
will  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  after  mutual 
decomposition  has  been  efiected  : — 


,  ,   LsCu  CL,  (Ls  CuCL 

(^)  Cl,Cu  S  K,  ^^^^^  JC^  Cu  S  K,) 

—  +—    +  —     +—  + 


(») 


(291)  Theory  of  the  Electrical  Origin  of  Chemical  Attraction, 
— It  has  already  been  remarked  (245,  257)  that  whenever  two  dis- 
similar substances,  electrically  insulated,  are  first  brought  into 
contact,  and  are  then  separated  from  each  other,  disturbance  of 
their  electrical  equilibrium  is  produced ;  one  of  the  bodies  becom- 
ing negatively  electrified  whilst  the  other  acquires  a  correspond- 
ing charge  of  positive  electricity.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact, 
that  certain  substances,  by  friction,  acquire  one  kind  of  electricity 
more  readily  than  the  other ;  sulphur,  for  example,  when  rubbed 
upon  flannel  or  fur,  becomes  negatively  electric,  whilst  glass,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  readily  assumes  the  positive  state.  What 
has  been  proved  to  occur  when  masses  of  matter  are  brought 
into  contact  was  supposed  by  Davy  {Phil.  Trans.  1807)  to 
happen  also  when  the  molecules  of  two  dissimilar  substances  are 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  activity :  he  assumed  '  that 
chemical  and  electrical  attractions  depend  upon  the  same  cause, 
acting  in  one  case  on  particles,  in  the  other  on  masses  of  matter^ 
{Phil.  Trans.  1826,  p.  389) ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical 
attraction  have  been  referred  to  the  exertion  of  mutual  electrical 
attraction  between  the  atoms  of  each  substance  in  the  compound. 
When,  for  example,  chlorine  and  potassium  are  united,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  each  atom  of  chlorine,  by  contact  with  an  atom  of 
potassium,  becomes  negatively  electrified,  whilst  the  potassium 
1  00 
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becomes  positively  excited ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  positive  elec- 
tricity from  the  chlorine  uniting  with  a  corresponding  amonnt  oi 
negative  electricity  which  is  liberated  from  the  potassium^  thus 
producing  the  light  and  heat  which  attends  the  combination  of 
these  two  bodies  (Berzelius).  Supposing  each  atom  of  both  kinds 
of  matter  to  be  associated  with  equal  quantities  of  both  electrici- 
ties, and  that  the  two  different  electricities  be  represented  by  the 
signs  +  and  —  ^  we  may  represent  the  potassium  and  chlorine 
by  symbols;  (—  K  +)  indicating  an  atom  of  potassium^  and 
(—  CI  +)  an  atom  of  chlorine.  As  soon  as  the  two  bodies  are 
brought  into  contact^  it  is  supposed  that  the  chlorine  loses  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  positive  electricity^  whilst  the  potassium  loses  an 
equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  the  change  being  sym- 
bolized thus  (+  KCl  — )  and  (+  — ).  When  the  potassic  chlo- 
ride is  decomposed  electrolytically,  a  quantity  of  positive  elec- 
tricity is  transferred  from  the  positive  wire  of  the  battery  to  the 
chlorine,  and  compensates  for  that  which  it  lost  in  the  act  of  com- 
bining; and  when  this  amount  ofelectricity  has  been  restored,  the 
chlorine  no  longer  has  any  tendency  to  remain  in  combination  with 
the  potassium,  and  hence  it  is  set  free  upon  the  positive  plate,  whilst 
a  simultaneous  transfer  of  negative  electricity  to  the  potassium 
occurs  from  the  negative  plate,  and  the  alkaline  metal  is  therefore 
liberated  upon  the  negative  side  of  the  arrangement.  The  elec- 
tricity which  is  set  free  by  the  battery  is  supplied  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphion  upon  the  zinc,  in  the  cells  of  which  the  battery 
consists. 

The  remarkable  law  discovered  by  Faraday,  that  the  same 
current  of  electricity  when  transmitted  successively  through 
various  electrolytes,  decomposes  each  in  the  proportion  of  their 
respective  chemical  equivalents  (282,  iv.)  adds  greatly  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  supposition  that  electrical  and  chemical  phenomena 
are  due  to  different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent.  So  strong 
was  DanielVs  conviction  upon  this  point,  that  he  applied  the  term 
current  affinity  to  the  voltaic  current ;  since  by  means  of  the  proper 
application  of  conductors,  or  channels  for  the  force,  the  chemical 
attraction  of  a  portion  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  at  one  point  could 
be  transferred  to  a  distant  spot,  and  could  there  be  made  to  effect 
an  equivalent  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  upon  a  different 
compound.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  any  substance  upon  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  is  that  quantity  of  each  body  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  amount  of  electricity  equal  to  that  associated  with 
a  given  weight  of  some  substance,  such  as  hydrogen,  which  is 
selected  as  the  standard  of  comparison ;  the  proportion  of  electricity 
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whicli  is  associated  with  a  giyen  weight  of  any  substance  being  in* 
Tersely  ajs  its  chemical  equivalent^  not  its  atomic  weight.  Assuming 
the  specific  electricity  of  hydrogen  to  be  represented  by  the  arbi- 
trary number  looo,  the  following  is  given  by  Daniell  [IrUrod.  to 
Chem.  Phil,,  2nd  Ed.  p.  687)  as  an  approximative  table  of  the 
specific  electricity  (or  quantity  of  electricity  associated  with 
equal  weights)  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  elements  and 
compounds : — 


riAihinfis 

EquiTft- 

specific 

A  nl  AAA 
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Spedfle 
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Electricity. 
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Electricity. 
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Oxygen 
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Sodium 
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Iodine 
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8 

Zinc     
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31 

Bromine 
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12 

Copper 

31 

Fluorine 

187 

55 

Ammonia     ... 

17*0 

58 

Cy^ogen     ... 

260 

38 

Potash 

47*2 

2'    i 

Salphuric  Acid 

40*0 

25 

Soda     

3^*3 

32    1 

Nitric  Acid  ... 

540 

18 

Lime    

285 

35 

Chloric  Acid . . 

75*5 

13 

Ingenious^  however,  as  is  the  electrical  theory  of  chemical 
attraction,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  far  from  being  free  from 
objection  and  difficulty  when  it  is  attempted  to  apply  it  to  all 
cases  of  chemical  action.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  very 
large  number  of  bodies  exist  which  are  not  susceptible  of  elec- 
trolysis.* Indeed,  the  chief  classes  of  electrolytes  are :  1,  binary 
compounds  of  the  non-metallic  elements  with  the  metals,  such  as 
the  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides;  2,  compounds 
of  bodies  like  cyanogen  with  the  metals,  such  as  the  cyanides 
and  the  sulphocyanides ;  and  3,  compounds  of  the  metals  with  the 
oxio)is  or  radicles  of  the  oxyacids,  such  as  the  nitrates,  sulphates, 
borates,  carbonates,  acetates,  tartrates,  &c.  Now,  so  long  as  a 
compound  consists  of  two  elements  only,  if  it  be  decomposed  at 
all,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  result  of  the  voltaic 
action  : — the  electro-negative  element  will  appear  at  the  zincode, 
and  the  electro-positive  element  at  the  platinode ;  yet  there  are 
compounds  consisting  of  two  elements  only  which  are  not  electro- 
lysable,  such,  for  instance,  as  pure  water,  and  sulphur  chloride 
(SjCy.     If  their  particles  be  united  by  electric  opposition,  why 


•  A  very  numeroas  seriea  of  Grove's  batfcerj,  amounting  to  900,  and  in 
some  instances  even  to  950  pairs,  produced  in  the  experiments  of  Lapschin  and 
Tichanowitsch  no  effect  on  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  valeric  acid,  oil  of  turpentine, 
carbonic  disulphide,  and  fused  boraiae  anhydride:  fousel-oil  was  scarcely 
acted  on. 
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should  they  not  yield  to  the  current  ?  In  the  ease  of  more  com- 
plex bodies,  such,  for  example,  as  argentic  nitrate  or  plumbic 
borate,  it  is  not  possible,  a  priori,  to  say  how  the  compound 
would  yield  under  the  electric  influence.  It  is  quite  clear  in  the 
case  of  a  salt,  that  the  power  which  holds  together  the  two  ions  of 
the  salt  in  the  form  o{  two  iso- electric  groups  (or  groups  of  equal 
electric  energy),  must  be  of  a  diflferent  order  from  that  which 
holds  the  elements  of  its  component  ions  in  combination.  The  tie 
which  binds  together  argentic  nitrate  as  AgNOj,  must  be  of  an 
order  different  from  that  which  unites  the  elements  of  nitrion 
(NO3)  together.  Sodic  sulphate,  again,  as  an  electrolyte  is  sepa- 
rable into  Nag  and  SO^.  But  neither  nitrion  nor  sulphion  can 
exist  in  the  separate  form ;  how  can  they  become  associated  under 
electric  influence  ?  Again,  (SO3)  sulphuric  anhydride  is  not  an 
electrolyte  when  fused :  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  fased 
boracic  anhydride ;  and  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multi- 
plied almost  without  limit.  Why,  if  chemical  attraction  be  due 
to  the  exertion  of  electric  action,  should  certain  bodies  be  readily 
decomposable  by  the  voltaic  current,  and  why  should  others  of 
less  complex  composition  resist  it  entirely  ?  At  present,  no  hint 
appears  to  have  been  given  which  offers  any  clue  to  the  solution 
of  these  questions. 

Practical  Applications  of  Electrolytic  Action. 

(292)  Electrotype,  Voltatype,  or  Galvano-Plastics. — Shortly 
after  Daniell  had  invented  his  constant  battery,  he  observed  that 
when  copper  was  deposited  upon  a  plate  of  platinum,  it  furnished 
a  coherent  sheet  in  which  the  lines  and  irregularities  on  the  surface 
of  the  platinum  were  faithfully  reproduced  upon  the  deposited 
copper  ;  but  he  made  no  practical  application  of  the  observation. 
In  the  year  1839,  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  announced  that  he 
had  discovered  a  method  of  making  exact  copies  of  a  metallic  sur- 
face in  copper  by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Messrs.  Spencer  and  Jordan,  who  had  each  independently 
arrived  at  a  similar  result,  published  the  methods  which  they  had 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  The  processes  thus 
disclosed  were  so  simple  and  easy  of  execution  that  they  were  im- 
mediately repeated  with  success ;  and  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Elkington  in  England,  and  M.  Ruolz  in  France,  began  to  apply 
the  voltaic  battery  on  an  extensive  scale  to  the  arts  of  plating  and 
gilding.  Since  this  period  the  voltaic  battery  has  been  most 
extensively  employed  as  a  means  of  depositing  not  only  copper, 
gold,   and   silver  from  their  solutions,  but  zinc,  tin,  and  lead. 
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and  occasionally  platinum  and  nickel :  many  other  metals  have  also^ 
for  particular  purposes^  been  reduced  from  their  salts  by  its  means. 
For  the  deposition  of  metallic  copper,  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  this  metal  is  employed^  bat  the  mode  of  using  it 
varies  with  the  object  in  view.  Suppose  that  it  be  desired  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  an  engraved  copper  plate ;  a  wire  or  slip  of 
copper  having  been  soldered  to  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  faci- 
litating its  connexion  with  the  battery,  the  back  of  the  plate  is 
covered  with  a  resinous  varnish,  by  which  means  this  surface  is 
electrically  insulated  from  the  solution,  and  it  is  thus  protected 
from  any  deposit  of  reduced  metal.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is 
connected  with  the  negative  electrode  of  a  voltaic  battery,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  of  Smee's  or  DanielFs  cells,  and  immersed 
vertically  in  a  bath  consisting  of  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
(sulphate  of  copper)  slightly  acidulated  and  not  quite  saturated. 
A  sheet  of  copper,  equal  in  size  to  the  one  to  be  copied,  is  sus* 
pended  parallel  to  the  latter  in  the  liquid,  and  connected  with 
the  positive  electrode  of  the  battery ;  an  immediate  decomposition 
of  the  solution  ensues ;  metallic  copper  is  deposited  upon  the 
entire  surface  of  the  negative  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  coherent, 
continuous  sheet,  and  a  nearly  corresponding  amount  of  copper  is 
dissolved  from  the  positive  plate,  so  that  the  liquid  remains  con- 
stantly charged  with  a  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate  approximatively 
equal  to  that  originally  employed.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  deposit  occurs 
uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative  plate,  for  if  any 
portion  of  it  be  soiled  by  grease  or  resinous  matter,  the  copper 
will  not  be  thrown  down  upon  those  parts ;  when  once  the  depo- 
sition has  commenced  uniformly,  it  goes  on  without  difficulty. 
If  the  plates  be  suspended  vertically,  the  solution  should  be  fre- 
quently agitated,  for  unless  this  precaution  be  taken,  the  liquid 
around  the  negative  plate  becomes  impoverished,  whilst  that 
around  the  positive  plate  becomes  unduly  saturated  with  the 
copper  salt  (287) ;  currents  are  then  produced  in  the  liquid, 
owing  to  its  unequal  density,  and  they  occasion  the  formation  of 
vertical  grooves  and  striae  upon  the  back  of  the  sheet  of  depo- 
sited metal.  This  inconvenience  is  sometimes  obviated  by  sup- 
porting the  two  plates  in  the  bath  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
negative  plate  being  undermost ;  the  positive  plate  must  in  this 
case  be  enveloped  in  flannel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  small  par- 
ticles of  metal,  which  are  constantly  being  detached  from  it, 
from  falling  upon  the  lower  plate^  and  interfering  with  the  re- 
gularity of  the  deposition. 
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The  deposit  varies  in  hardness  and  coherence  according  to  the 
number  of  cells  employed  in  the  battery,  the  relative  size  of  the 
plates  of  the  battery,  and  those  of  the  depositing  cell,  and  the 
temperature  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  The 
more  slowly  the  action  takes  place,  if  the  solution  be  concen- 
trated, the  harder  and  more  crystalline  is  the  deposit.  By 
modifying  the  power  of  the  battery,  and  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  in  the  manner  which  experience  soon  indicates,  copper 
may  be  obtained  of  any  desired  degree  of  toughness. 

When  the  deposit  has  attained  the  necessary  thickness,  it 
must  be  detached  at  its  edges  from  the  original  plate,  and  can 
then  be  stripped  off  without  difficulty.  The  thin  film  of  oxide, 
or  of  other  adhering  impurity,  derived  from  the  exposure  even  of 
a  freshly  deposited  copper  plate  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  too  intimate  an  adhesion  between  the  plate  and 
the  deposit.  In  the  electrotype  thus  obtained,  the  lines  which 
are  cut  away  upon  the  surface  of  the  original  plate  are  repre- 
sented in  relief  in  the  copy,  and  if  a  fac-simile  of  the  engraving 
be  desired,  a  new  deposit  must  be  formed  upon  the  copy  thus 
procured;  in  this  second  transfer,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
original  engraving  will  be  presented.  So  faithfully  does  the 
deposit  reproduce  all  irregularities  upon  the  surface  of  the 
matrix  on  which  it  is  deposited,  that  by  its  means  copies  of 
daguerreotype  plates  have  been  obtained  in  which  the  original 
design  is  accurately  transferred  to  the  deposit  of  copper,  without 
destroying  the  original  impression.  Many  large  and  valuable 
copper  plates,  amongst  which  are  some  of  those  engraved  for  the 
Art  Union,  have  been  electrotyped  with  success.  Bas-»relie&  of 
large  size  have  also  been  executed,  as,  for  instance,  those  around 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  of  Gutenberg^s  statue  at  Strasburg ;  but 
in  such  cases  the  positive  electrode  must  be  provided  with  pro- 
longations, which  project  into  the  hollows  of  the  mould,  so  as 
to  conduct  the  electricity  into  the  portions  of  liquid  which 
they  contain :  without  this  precaution,  the  deposit  would  either 
not  be  produced  at  all  in  the  prominent  parts,  or  it  would  be 
too  thin. 

(293)  Preparation  of  Moulds  for  Electrotyping. — ^In  copying 
medals  or  other  works  of  art,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
employ  casts  of  the  objects,  instead  of  the  original  objects  them- 
selves, which  might  be  liable  to  injury  by  immersion  in  the 
metallic  solution.  These  casts  may  be  made  in  fusible  metal,  or 
in  stearin,  in  plaster,  or  gutta  percha.  A  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
wax,  2,  of  stearic  acid,  and  i  of  plumbago,  is  said  to  give  veiy 
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good  results.  Gore  {Pharm.  Journal,  July^  ^^55)  recommends  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  gutta  percha  and  i  part  of  marine  glue  j 
the  materials  are  to  be  cut  up^  and  the  glue  melted  at  a  gentle 
heat  and  incorporated  with  the  gutta  percha.  The  paste  is  to 
be  applied  whilst  sofl^  with  a  pressure  gradually  increasing^  to 
the  surface  of  the  medal  or  other  object  which  it  is  desired  to 
copy.  In  certain  cases  an  impression  of  the  object  to  be  copied 
is  obtained  in  sheet  lead  by  the  application  of  strong  pressure. 
In  every  instance^  before  proceeding  to  effect  the  metallic  depo- 
sition^ the  back  of  the  mouldy  if  made  of  metal^  or  of  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity^  must  be  coated  with  a  resinous  yarnish^  or 
with  some  non-conducting  matter.  When  moulds  of  plaster  of 
Paris  are  employed^  they  must  be  rendered  impervious  to 
moisture  by  immersion  in  melted  wax  or  tallow ;  after  which  the 
surface  to  be  copied  is  endued  with  the  power  of  conducting 
electricity,  by  applying  finely-powdered  plumbago,  of  good 
quality,  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  brush ;  taking  care  that 
every  portion  of  the  surface  to  be  copied  is  completely  coated 
by  it.  The  cast  is  then  connected  with  the  negative  wire  of  the 
battery  by  means  of  a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  or  a  copper  wire, 
which  is  in  electric  contact  with  some  portion  of  the  black-lead 
surface.  Impressions  of  seals  in  sealing-wax,  stamps  in  relief 
upon  pasteboard  or  paper,  and  the  engraved  blocks  used  for 
wood-cuts,  after  they  have  been  thus  rendered  conductors  upon 
the  surface,  may  be  electrotyped  with  facility.  Even  glass  may 
be  rendered  a  conductor  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  methods  of  de- 
positing silver  upon  its  surface.  Leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
insects  have  also  been  coated  with  copper,  or  with  silver,  by  the 
electrotype  process.  A  mode  of  producing  a  conducting  surface 
upon  these  articles,  due  to  Capt.  Ibbetson,  consists  in  immersing 
them  in  a  weak  solution  of  phosphorus,  either  in  carbonic  disul- 
phide  or  in  ether,  allowing  the  solvent  to  evaporate  from  the 
surface,  and  then  plunging  the  objects  into  a  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate ;  the  phosphorus  left  upon  the  surface  reduces  a  very  thin 
film  of  silver  upon  the  superficial  portions  of  the  objects,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  receive  the  deposit  from  the  battery,  if 
they  be  properly  connected  with  the  negative  wire,  and  sub- 
mitted in  a  metallic  bath  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current. 
Steel  plates  cannot  be  copied  by  immersing  them  in  a  bath  of 
cupric  sulphate,  because  the  steel  and  die  sulphate  act  chemically 
on  each  other,  and  thus  the  engraving  would  be  destroyed.  This 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  electrotyping  them  first  in  silver, 
which  can  be  deposited  upon  the  steel  without  injury,  and  upon 
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this  silver  matrix  a  copper  fac-simile  of  tlie  original  plate  can 
afterwards  be  obtained.  More  recently  Weil  has  shown  that  an 
alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper  may  be  employed  for  de- 
positing at  once  on  cast  iron  or  steel.  No  battery  is  needed, 
but  the  articles  are  simply  suspended  by  zinc  wires  in  the  bath. 

For  the  electrotyping  of  small  objects^  such  as  coins  or 
medals^  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  separate  yoltaic  battery,  since 
the  depositing  cell  itself  may,  in  the  following  manner,  be  con- 
verted into  a  voltaic  couple  of  suflBcient  power  to  decompose 
cupric  sulphate  : — Let  a  glsiss  cylinder,  such  as  the  chimney  of 
an  argand  gas-burner,  be  closed  below  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  be  supported  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  the  mould  or  the  medal  to  be  copied 
is  supported  by  a  metallic  wire ;  let  the  inner  tube  be  filled  vrith 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  lo  or  12^  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
let  an  amalgamated  zinc  rod  be  placed  at  its  axis.  If  this  zinc 
rod  be  connected  with  the  wire  proceeding  from  the  mould  of  the 
medal  to  be  electrotyped,  copper  will  be  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mould.  The  apparatus  in  fact  constitutes  a  cell 
of  Daniell's  battery,  with  a  trifling  modification  in  its  form.  The 
solution  of  copper  should  be  maintained  uniformly  saturated  with 
cupric  sulphate,  by  suspending  crystals  of  the  salt  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  liquid. 

(294)  Electro-zincing. — Zinc  may  be  deposited  from  its  sul- 
phate on  the  surface  of  iron,  by  processes  similar  to  those  used 
for  cupric  sulphate.  The  operation  requires  but  a  feeble  current, 
and  admits  of  being  performed  upon  a  very  large  scale :  the  iron 
links  of  the  suspension  bridge  formerly  erected  at  Hungerford, 
but  now  transferred  to  Clifton,  which  were  passed  into  the  abut- 
ments on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  were  successfully  submitted  to 
this  operation;  each  of  these  links  is  24  feet,  or  nearly  7*5  metres, 
in  length,  and  of  proportionate  width. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  obtain  coherent  plates  of  all 
the  metals  with  the  same  facility  as  is  the  case  with  copper  and 
zinc.  Many  of  the  metals  are  thrown  down  from  their  solutions 
in  a  crystalline  form,  whether  the  deposition  be  eflfected  rapidly  or 
slowly.  Silver  is  separated  thus  from  its  nitrate,  and  lead 
exhibits  a  similar  deportment  when  the  acetate  or  the  nitrate  of 
this  metal  is  electrolysed.  Gold  and  platinum  do  not  give 
coherent  plates  when  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  these  metals 
are  submitted  to  voltaic  decomposition.  Lead  may  be  deposited 
upon  iron  from  a  solution  of  plumbic  oxide  in  potash ;  and  a 
solution  of  stannic  oxide  in  potash  may  be  used  to  obtain  coherent 
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plates  of  tin  by  electrolysis.  In  like  manner,  ammoniacal  solu- 
tions of  the  salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  employed  to  furnish 
electrotype  plates  of  these  metals.  In  some  cases^  however, 
where  a  simple  salt  fails  to  give  a  satisfactory  result,  the  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  certain  double  salts  of  the 
same  metal  with  potassium  or  with  sodium;  for  this  reason 
auropotassic  cyanide  (KAuCyg)  is  largely  employed  for  gilding, 
and  the  corresponding  salt  of  silver  is  extensively  used  in  electro- 
silvering  :  iron  may  be  deposited  from  a  solution  of  the  double 
magnesic  ferrous  sulphate.  (Jacobi,  Report  Brit,  Assoc, 
1869,  67.)  In  gilding,  silvering,  and  zincing,  one  great  desi- 
deratum is  to  obtain  a  firm  adherence  between  the  newly- 
deposited  metal  and  the  object  to  be  gilt  or  plated ;  the  surface 
of  the  metallic  object  is  therefore  first  rendered  chemically  clean, 
a  result  which  is  carefully  avoided  in  the  process  of  electrotyping. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  usual  to  expose  the  object,  if  freshly 
polished,  to  the  atmosphere  for  24  hours  before  placing  it  in  the 
depositing  cell,  in  order  to  prevent  permanent  adhesion. 

(295)  Electro-Plating. — ^The  metals  upon  which  an  adherent 
coating  of  silver  is  most  readily  deposited  are  brass,  copper, 
bronze,  and  German  silver;  but  it  may  also  be  effected  on  steel. 
The  articles  to  be  plated  are  cleansed  from  adhering  greasy 
matters  either  by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and 
then  washing ;  or  they  are  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  muffle :  in 
either  case  they  are  next  dipped  into  diluted  nitric  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  adhering  film  of  oxide.  They  are  then 
brushed  with  a  hard  brush  and  some  sand;  and  having  been 
rinsed  from  adhering  impurities,  and  separately 
attached  to  a  clean  copper  wire,  they  are  again 
dipped  for  an  instant  into  nitric  acid,  washed, 
and  immersed  while  still  wet  in  the  silvering 
bath.  Let  fig.  237  represent  a  plan  of  this 
bath,  and  c  z  the  voltaic  battery;  the  copper 
wires  attached  to  the  articles  to  be  plated  are 
twisted  round  the  rods  p  p  p,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery, 
whilst  the  positive  wire  is  connected  with  a 
series  of  silver  plates,  z  z  z,  which  are  also  im- 
mersed in  the  silvering  liquid.  This  solution  is 
commonly  prepared  by  dissolving  argentic  cyanide  ^ 
in  a  solution  either  of  cyanide  or  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  Solutions  containing  argentic 
hyposulphite  or  sulphite  are  occasionally  employed.     In  order  to 
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prepare  the  silvering  bath,  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  may  be 
precipitated  hj  the  addition  of  potassic  cyanide  so  long  as  it 
produces  a  precipitate :  this  precipitate,  after  having  been  washed 
by  decantation,  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide. 
An  excess  of  potassic  cyanide  is  requisite;  at  least  3  parts  of 
potassic  cyanide  being  employed  for  i  part  of  argentic  cyanide.* 
A  solution  which  contains  yV  of  its  weight  in  silver  i»  found  to 
be  of  a  convenient  strength  for  ordinary  operations.  When 
potassic  cyanide  is  used  in  the  bath  as  a  solvent,  the  solution 
gradually  becomes  alkaline  from  the  formation  of  potassic  carbo- 
nate, which  accumulates  in  the  liquid  and  interferes  with  the 
regularity  of  the  decomposition :  but  if  calcic  cyanide  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  potassic  cyanide,  this  inconvenience  is  obviated, 
since  calcic  carbonate  is  formed,  and  owing  to  its  insolubility,  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  The 
articles  when  plated  have  a  dead  white  or  chalky  surface,  but 
they  may  be  burnished  by  pressure  if  desired,  and  they  then 
assume  the  brilliant  lustre  of  polished  silver.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  addition  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  carbonic  disul- 
phide  to  the  bath  causes  the  deposited  silver  to  assume  the  lustre 
of  the  polished  metal.f  The  amount  of  silver  which  is  deposited 
can  be  regulated  very  accurately  by  weighing  the  articles  before 
immersion,  and  weighing  them  again  afterwards.  A  deposit  of 
from  i^  ounce  to  i^  ounce  of  silver  to  a  square  foot  of  the  plated 
surface  (from  4*2  to  4*9  grms.  per  square  decimetre)  answers  well 
in  practice ;  the  sheet  of  silver  under  these  circumstances  being 
of  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper.  The  solution 
must  be  frequently  stirred,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liquid  of 
uniform  density  and  composition  throughout. 

The  batteries  used  at  Birmingham  for  gilding  and  silvering 
are  in  general  simply  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc  opposed  to  plates 
of  copper  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid :  the  plates  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  readily  raised  or  lowered  in  order  to  expose  a  smaller 


*  If  potassic  ferrocjanide  be  used  as  a  Bolvent  of  the  ai^ntic  cyanide,  10 
parts  of  thim  salt  are  required  for  the  solation  of  i  part  of  cyanide  of  silver. 

t  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  6  ounces  of  carbonic  disulphide  are  directed 
to  be  agitated  with  i  gallon  of  the  plating  liquid,  and  set  aside  for  24  hoars. 
Two  ounces  of  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  are  to  be  added  over  night  to  20  gallons 
of  the  ordinary  plating  liquid ;  the  bath  is  ready  for  use  next  morning.  This 
addition  of  the  solution  of  the  disulphide  requires  to  be  renewed  daily,  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  carbonic  disulphide  by  evaporation.  Much  care  is  required 
in  the  use  of  such  a  solution,  for  it  is  liable  to  changes  which  are  produced  by 
very  slight  modifications  in  the  mode  of  working. 
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or  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  superficial  area,  and 
number  of  the  plates  used,  are  made  to  vary  according  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  operated  upon.  The  workman 
judges  irom  experience  as  to  the  number  of  pairs  to  be  employed; 
it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  two  or  three  pairs  of  plates 
are  needed.  In  Paris,  Bunsen's  carbon  and  zinc  batteries  are  also 
employed  with  success  in  these  operations.  Magneto^electrie 
machines  (315)  are  now  frequently  used  instead  of  batteries. 

(296)  Electro^GUding  and  Platinizing, — It  is  possible  to  gild 
most  of  the  ordinary  metals  by  voltaic  action.  Articles  which 
consist  of  brass,  bronze,  copper,  or  German  silver  are  first  annealed, 
then  pickled^  as  the  operation  of  immersing  them  into  the  mixture 
of  diluted  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  is  termed,  after  which  they 
are  scrubbed  and  '  dipped'  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then  rinsed 
in  water,  as  is  practised  in  preparing  them  for  plating.  Silver 
articles  are  cleansed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  they  do  not  require 
to  be  '  dipped/  Iron  and  steel  may  be  gilt  by  cleansing  them  from 
grease,  first  with  potash,  and  then  by  dipping  in  nitric  acid,  and 
scouring  the  surface  with  burnt  clay  finely  sifted,  in  order  to 
remove  the  black  stains  produced  by  the  liberation  of  carbon.  A 
more  powerful  current  is  required  for  gilding  upon  iron  than  upon 
the  metals  previously  mentioned. 

The  gilding  bath  most  usually  employed  consists  of  aureus 
cyanide  dissolved  in  potassic  cyanide.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  adding  potassic  cyanide  to  the 
diluted  liquid  so  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate ;  a  brisk  effer- 
vescence accompanies  the  action,  and  a  yellow  deposit  of  aurous 
cyanide  (AuCy)  is  formed ;  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved  in  a  solution  containing  between  7  and 
8  parts  of  potassic  cyanide  to  i  part  of  gold :  the  solution  is  then 
diluted  until  100  parts  of  the  liquid  contain  i  part  of  gold. 

M.  Ruolz  has  shown  that  various  other  gilding  baths  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  auro-potassic  cyanide :  for  example,  he  finds 
that  aurous  cyanide  may  be  employed  when  brought  into  solution 
by  the  ferrocyanide,  or  by  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium ;  he  has 
also  used  with  success  the  auro-sodic  sulphite,  the  solution  of  the 
sodio-auric  chloride  (NaClAuCy  or  iodide  with  an  excess  of 
soda,  and  even  the  sulphide  of  gold  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
protosulphide  of  potassium. 

As  yet  the  deposition  of  platinum  by  voltaic  action  has  not  been 
practised  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  said  that  a  solution 
of  the  potassio-platinic  chloride  {%  KCl,  PtCl  J  in  caustic  potash 
may  be  applied  to  this  purpose  with  tolerable  success. 
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(297)  Resemblances  between  the  Electricity  of  the  Machine  and 
that  of  the  Voltaic  Battery. — ^Notwithstanding  the  extremely  brief 
duration  of  the  discharge  from  the  electrical  machine^  it  prodnoes, 
whilst  it  lasts,  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  voltaic  current, 
which^  indeed^  may  be  regarded  as  a  succession  of  discharges 
renewed  so  frequently  as  to  become  continuous.  By  repeating 
the  discharge  from  the  electrical  machine  many  times  through  the 
same  liquid  conductor,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  obtain  true  elec- 
trolytic decomposition.  The  following  simple  experiment  may  be 
adduced  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact : — Upon  a  plate  of  glass 
place  a  small  piece  of  turmeric-paper,  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  potassic  iodide  which  has  been  mixed  with  a  little  starch ; 
upon  one  end  of  this  piece  of  paper  allow  the  point  of  a  fine  pla- 
tinum wire  to  rest,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  being  in  communi- 
cation with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine ;  on  the  other 
extremity  of  the  paper  place  a  similar  wire  in  communication  with 
the  earth :  it  will  be  found  on  setting  the  machine  in  action  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  minutes,  a  small  blue  spot  will  appear 
round  the  point  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  prime  conductor, 
owing  to  the  liberation  of  iodine ;  while  round  the  wire  which  com- 
municates with  the  earth  a  brown  spot  will  be  formed,  from  the 
action  of  the  alkali  which  is  set  free.  If  the  wires,  instead  of  being 
connected  through  the  medium  of  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide, 
be  made  to  dip  into  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate, 
metallic  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  wire  connected  with  the 
earth,  and  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid  will  appear  on  the  other 
wire.  If  a  piece  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper,  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  be  supported  on  a  thread  of  glass  be- 
tween two  wires,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  the  prime  conductor, 
whilst  the  other  is  in  communication  with  the  earth,  the  saline 
solution  in  the  paper  will  be  decomposed  by  the  electricity,  even 
although  the  paper  does  not  touch  either  of  the  wires :  the  litmus 
paper  on  the  side  towards  the  prime  conductor  will  gradually  be 
reddened,  whilst  the  turmeric  paper  will  be  turned  brown  at  the 
extremity  which  is  furthest  from  the  prime  conductor. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  required  to  produce  che- 
mical decomposition  is  very  great.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  which  was  made  by  Faraday  between  the 
amount  of  electricity  developed  from  the  machine  by  friction 
and  that  which  is  frirnished  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  battery. 
The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following  manner : — A  wire 
of  platinum  and  another  wire  of  zinc,  each  -;V  of  an  inch  in  dia-^ 
meter,  were  immersed  -^  of  an  inch  apart,  to  a  depth  of  -f  of  an 
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inch  in  an  extremely  dilute  acid  liquid,  prepared  by  adding  a 
single  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  four  ounces  of  water.  The  current 
obtained  from  this  combination,  at  a  temperature  of  15^  C.^  was 
transmitted  through  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer  consisting  of  18 
feet  of  copper  wire  -^V  of  an  inch  thick.  It  produced  in  about 
three  seconds  as  great  a  deviation  of  the  needle  as  was  obtained 
by  the  electricity  furnished  by  thirty  turns  of  a  powerful  plate- 
machine  in  excellent  action.  This  quantity^  if  concentrated  within 
a  space  of  time  constituting  only  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second^ 
by  discharging  it  in  a  single  flash  from  a  Leyden  battery^  exposing 
3500  square  inches  of  coated  surface^  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  kill  a  small  animal^  such  as  a  cat  or  a  rat ;  but  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  zinc  by  which  it  was  produced  was  so  trifling  as 
to  be  quite  inappreciable ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  Faraday  that  not 
less  than  Soopoo  discharges^  each  equal  in  quantity  to  this,  would 
be  required  for  the  decomposition  of  a  single  grain  of  water! 
Extraordinary  as  this  estimate  appears^  it  has  been  amply  con- 
'  firmed  by  later  experiments  of  Becquerel  upon  this  subject :  and 
from  the  experiments  of  Weber,  it  may  be  calculated  that,  if  the 
whole  of  the  positive  electricity  required  to  decompose  a  grain  of 
water  were  accumulated  upon  a  cloud  1000  metres  (3281  feet) 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  attractive  force  exerted  between 
the  cloud  and  the  portion  of  the  earth  beneath  it  would  be  equal 
to  1497  tons! 

(298)  Delwfs  Dry  Pile. — ^The  relation  between  the  electricity 
of  the  voltaic  battery  and  that  of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine 
admits  of  being  traced  in  an  interesting  manner  by  intermediate 
steps.  Deluc,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  con- 
trived what  he  termed  the  dry  pile.  It  may  be  constructed  in  the 
following  manner : — ^Take  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  one  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  coated  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  and  paste 
upon  the  uncoated  surface  a  sheet  of  zinc  foil ;  when  sufficiently 
dry,  place  several  of  these  sheets  of  paper  one  over  another,  the 
zinc  faces  all  being  arranged  in  one  direction ;  then  cut  out,  with 
a  punch,  a  number  of  circular  disks,  and  arrange  them,  to  the 
number  of  2000  or  upwards,  in  a  glass  tube,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  circular  disks  of  paper, 
taking  care  that  all  the  zinc  surfaces  are  in  one  direction,  and 
all  the  silvered  or  gilt  surfaces  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  pile 
analogous  to  Volta^s  will  thus  be  obtained ;  and  if  these  disks  be 
pressed  together  and  connected  at  each  end  with  a  metallic  wire, 
such  a  pile  will  cause  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope  when  one  extremity  of  it  is  made  to  touch  the  cap 
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of  the  instrument^  whilst  the  other  end  is  connected  witli  the 
earth,  either  through  the  human  body  or  by  means  of  any  other 
conductor.     If  the  pile  be  reversed,  and  then  presented  to  the 
still  diverging  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  first  collapse,  and  will 
then   immediately  open  with  the  opposite   kind  of  electricity. 
Indeed,  if  the  wires  attached  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile 
be  bent  round  and  made  each  to  terminate  in  a  small  metallic 
disk,  the  two  disks  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  (3  or  4  centimetres)  from  each  other,  care  being 
taken  to  maintain  their  insulation,  an  insulated  slip  of  gold  leaf, 
suspended  midway  between  the  two  disks  will  oscillate  backwards 
and  forwards  between  them,  if  an  impulse  be  first  given  to  it 
towards  either  side : — suppose  it  to  approach  the  positive  plate,  it 
acquires  a  positive  charge ;  it  is  then  repelled  from  the  positive 
plate,  but  is  attracted  by  the  negative  plate,  when  it  gives  up  its 
positive  charge  and  becomes  negatively  electrified,  in  which  state 
it  is  again  attracted  by  the  positive  plate ;  this  alternate  move- 
ment of  the  gold  leaf  will  continue  uninterruptedly  for  months  or 
even  years.*     With  a  dry  pUe,  which  contained  20,000  pairs,  or 
disks,  of  zinc  and  silver  paper,  sparks  have  been  obtained,  and  a 
Leyden  battery  has  been  charged  sufficiently  to  produce  shocks. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  actions  are  produced  in  Deluc's 
column  only  when  the  paper  contains  that  amount  of  moisture 
which  is  found  in  it  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  which  is 
considerable,  although  it  usually  passes  unnoticed.     If  the  paper 
be  artificially  dried,  the  pile  loses  its  activity,  but  again  recovers 
its  energy  as  the  paper  reabsorbs  moisture  from  the  air.     Pro- 
vided that  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile  be  insulated  from  each 
other,  it  will  retain  its  activity  unimpaired  for  years ;  but  if  the  ends 
be  permanently  connected  by  means  of  a  good  conductor,  the  zinc 
becomes  gradually  oxidized,  and  the  electrical  effects  disappear. 

Zamboni  obtains  a  more  eflective  instrument  by  substituting 
finely-powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  for  the  gold  or  silver 
leaf.  One  surface  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  zinc  or  tin-foil,  and 
the  coating  of  peroxide  may  be  given  to  the  other  surface  either 
by  rubbing  it  on  in  a  dry  state,  or  by  applying  it  in  admixture 


*  Bohnenberger  has  contrived  an  extremely  sensitive  electroscope,  which 
depends  upon  a  modification  of  this  experiment.  Midway  between  the  two 
insulated  terminating  disks  of  Deluc's  pile,  he  suspends  a  single  strip  of  gold* 
leaf  by  a  metallic  wire  from  an  insulated  plate  of  metal ;  this  gold-leaf,  however, 
is  not  near  enough  to  either  disk  to  touch  it.  If  a  body  with  the  feeblest 
electrical  charge  be  made  to  touch  the  insulated  plate,  the  gold-leaf  becomes 
electric,  and  is  attracted  towards  the  oppositely  electrified  pole  of  the  pile. 
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with  water  to  whicli  a  little  honey  has  been  added.  The  paper 
disks  are  arranged  in  a  column^  and  are  terminated  at  either  ex- 
tremity by  a  metallic  plate.  These  metallic  plates  are  made  to 
compress  the  paper  disks  by  means  of  ligatures  of  silk  which  pass 
firom  end  to  end  of  the  pile  and  bind  the  disks  firmly  together ; 
whilst  effectual  insulation  is  provided  for  by  giving  the  pile  a 
non-conducting  coat  of  sulphur,  which  is  easily  applied  by  a 
momentary  immersion  of  the  whole  instrument  in  a  bath  of 
melted  sulphur. 

(299)  Water  Battery. — It  has  been  already  stated  (259)  that 
even  with  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  excited  by  diluted 
acid^  polarization  and  electric  tension  may  be  proved  to  precede 
the  voltaic  current^  though  the  experiment  is  one  of  considerable 
delicacy.  These  effects  of  tension  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  Deluc's  pile ;  but  they  may  be  shown  in  a  manner  still 
more  decided  by  employing  a  numerous  series  of  alternations  of 
zinc  and  copper^  each  of  which  need  expose  only  a  very  small  sur- 
face, and  may  be  excited  simply  with  distilled  water.  Such  an 
arrangement  or  water  battery,  consisting  of  a  thousand  couples, 
produces,  if  insulated,  and  connected  at  each  of  its  extremities 
with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope^  considerable  divergence  of  the  leaves 
of  each  instrument.  Such  a  combination  will  communicate  a 
charge  to  a  Leyden  battery :  this  charge,  though  it  rises  only  to 
a  small  extent,  may  be  renewed  and  discharged  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  in  very  rapid  succession.  The  wire  which  is 
connected  with  the  last  zinc  plate  of  this  battery  is  negative^ 
whilst  that  which  is  attached  to  the  copper  is  positive. 

Gassiot  {Phil.  Trans.  1844,  p.  39)  has  given  an  account  of  a 
very  powerful  and  carefully  constructed  water  battery,  from  which 
he  obtained  results  of  great  interest.  This  battery  was  composed 
of  3520  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  arranged  in  separate  glass 
vessels,  covered  with  a  coating  of  lac  varnish ;  the  glass  cells  were 
supported  on  slips  of  glass  thickly  coated  on  both  sides  with  shell- 
lac,  and  these  glass  plates  were  insulated  on  varnished  oaken 
boards,  each  board  being  further  insulated  by  resting  on  thick 
plates  of  glass  similarly  varnished.  All  these  precautions  were 
found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  insu- 
lation. When  the  conducting  wires  of  this  battery  were  brought 
within  -5V  of  ^^  i^ch  (o'""'5)  of  each  other,  sparks  were  obtained, 
and  when  the  wires  were  made  to  terminate  in  brass  disks  which 
were  brought  very  near  each  other,  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks 
was  maintained,.which  on  one  occasion  continued  without  inter- 
ruption for  five  weeks.     A  permanent  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
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meter  was  obtained  when  this  instrumeDt  was  included  in  the  cir- 
cuit whilst  the  sparks  were  passing ;  under  similar  circumstances, 
paper  moistened  with  potassic  iodide  and  included  in  the  circuity 
speedily  gave  indications  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the 
iodide.     The  chemical  effects  produced  by  the  water  battery  are, 
however,  always  feeble,  but  they  are  similar  in  kind  and  in  direc- 
tion to  those  which  are  obtained  when  acids  are  employed  as  the 
exciting  liquid  in  the  cells ;  and  the  principal  effect  that  would  be 
obtained  if  diluted  acid  were  substituted  for  water  in  such  a  com- 
bination would  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  electricity,  by 
increasing  the  consumption  of  zinc  and  the  chemical  action  in 
each  cell  in  a  given  time.     The  tension  of  the  charge  would   be 
increased  by  the  change  of  the  exciting  liquid,  in  proportion  as 
the  electro-motive  force  of  each  cell  was  augmented  when  com- 
pared  with   the   resistance  offered   by  the   liquid  employed   in 
charging  the  battery.     Neither  in  the  water  battery  nor  in  any 
other  form  of  battery  is  the  tension,  as  measured  by  its  power  of 
overcoming  resistance  to  conduction,  increased  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  plates. 

It  thus  appears,  i.  That  by  voltaic  arrangements  electricity 
may  be  obtained,  exactly  similar  to  that  developed  by  the  common 
machine,  in  its  effects  of  tension  and  in  induction  towards  sur- 
rounding objects,  in  the  polar  character  of  its  action,  and  in  the 
opposite  nature  of  the  electricities  accumulated  at  the  extremities 
of  the  apparatus,  a.  That  the  quantity  of  electricity  obtained  by 
voltaic  action  is  almost  immeasurably  greater  than  that  procured 
by  friction  ;  but  that  unless  its  tension  be  exalted  by  using  a  very 
numerous  series,  it  does  not  pass  so  readily  through  non-conduc- 
tors in  the  form  of  sparks  as  the  electricity  of  the  common 
machine.  3.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  by  allowing  the  electricity 
of  the  machine  to  discharge  itself  gradually  through  very  small 
masses  of  imperfect  liquid  conductors  which  are  susceptible  of 
electrolysis,  true  electrolytic  action  may  be  produced. 

The  identity  of  the  two  forces  under  these  different  degrees 
of  tension  no  longer  admits  of  question :  in  the  voltaic  action  the 
quantity  is  great,  but  the  tension  is  feeble ;  whilst  in  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  machine  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  tension  is  very 
high,  whilst  the  quantity  is  extremely  small. 

§  IV.  Electro-Magnetism. 

(300)  Law  of  EleclrO'Maffnetic  Action. — The  influence  of  an 
electric  current  upon  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  but  it  will  be  needful  to  examine  the 
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nature  of  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricity  some- 
what more  closely.  Mere  electricity  of  tension^  or  electricity  in 
a  state  of  rest^  has  no  influence  upon  a  magnetized  bar.  It  is 
only  when  the  electricity  is  in  motion  that  this .  magnetic  action 
is  excited.  It  has  already  been  explained  (253)  that  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  deflected  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  current ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  when  the 
needle  points  north  and  south,  and  a  wire  is  placed  parallel  to  the 
needle^  if  the  current  flow  from  south  to  north  above  the  needle, 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  move  westward.  The  power 
which  the  wire  exerts  upon  the  needle  varies  directly  as  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the  wire :  and  when  the 
current  passes  through  a  straight  wire  of  considerable  length  (so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  infinite  in  relation  to  the  needle)  the 
effect  upon  the  needle  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  wire 
from  such  needle. 

(301)  Tangent  Galvanometer, — For  measuring  the  force  of  the 
current,  galvanometers  of  various  forms  have  been  employed. 
When  the  power  is  extremely  feeble,  the  astatic  galvanometer 
(fig.  207),  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  in  this  form  the 
value  of  the  angular  deviation  requires  to  be  experimentally 
determined  for  each  instrument.  When  the  current  has  a  greater 
degree  of  power  than  can  be  conveniently  estimated  by  the  astatic 
combination,  the /an^en/jra/- 
vanometer  is  frequently  em-  •  ^^°* 

ployed.  This  instrument  its 
simple,  both  in  construction 
and  in  principle.  The  con* 
ductor,  w,  fig.  238,  which  is 
used  for  conveying  the  cur- 
rent round  the  needle,  con- 
sists of  a  single  coil  of  thick 
copper  wire,  bent  into  a  circle 
of  about  30  centimetres,  or 
one  foot  in  diameter.  It  is 
supported  vertically  in  a 
small  table  / ;  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  wire  being  con- 
nected by  means  of  binding- 
screws  with  the  wires  from  the  battery.  Within  the  cirqle,  w,  a  mag- 
netic needle  about  an  inch,  or  25°^™*  long,  is  siitspended  by  fibres 
of  unspun  silk,  c,  horizontally  over  a  copper  plate  graduated  to 
degrees.  In  order  to  enable  the  movements  of  the  needle  to 
1  P  P 
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admit  of  more  accurate  measurement,  its  apparent  length  is  in- 
creased by  fastening  a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire,  to  each  end. 
This  arrangement  is  protected  from  currents  of  air  by  means  of  a 
glass  shade.     The  point  of  suspension  of  the  needle  is  made  to 
coincide  accurately  with  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  the 
conducting  wire :    at  a  is  a  screw  for  raising  or  lowering   the 
needle.    When  the  coil  of  the  instrument  is  placed  with  its  plane 
exactly  in  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian^  the  needle,  mider  the 
influence  of  the  directive  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  assumes 
a  position  parallel  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.    On  transmitting 
the  current  through  the  wire,  the  needle  receives  an  impulse 
which,  if  it  were  free  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth, 
would  place  it  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  coil :  owing,  howerer, 
to  the  inflaence  of  the  earth,  the  needle  is  unable  ever  really  to 
assume  this  position ;  but  it  takes  one  which  represents  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two  forces,  and  as  the  action  of  the  earth  may  be 
assumed  to  be  uniform,  the  measurement  of  the  angle  enables  the 
force  of  the  current  which  produces  the  deviation  to  be  calculated. 
It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  force  of  the  current  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deviation.     The  instrument 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  angular  deviations  which  much  exceed  70°, 
owing  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  angidar  deviation  produced  by 
equal  increments  in  the  force  of  the  current  when  the  deflection 
has  reached  this  extent ;  but  for  all  currents  which  produce  a  de- 
viation of  smaller  amount,  it   affords    a   convenient   measure. 
Other  forms  of  galvanometer  have  been  contrived,  which  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this  work. 

(302)  Influence  of  a  Conducting  Wire  in  exciting  Magnetism. 
— ^The  action  of  the  conducting  wire  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is 
not  interfered  with  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  glass  or  other  insu- 
lator of  electricity ,-  and  the  magnetic  influence  is  equally  trans- 
mitted, although  a  sheet  of  copper,  of  lead,  or  of  any  other  non- 
magnetic metallic  conductor  of  electricity  be  introduced  between 
the  needle  and  the  wire.  The  electric  current,  however,  produces 
no  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  an  electroscope  which  is  brought 
into  its  vicinity.  Not  only  does  a  wire  which  is  conveying  elec- 
tricity affect  a  needle  which  has  been  already  magnetised,  but 
the  conducting  wire  itself,  so  long  as  it  is  transmitting  the  electric 
current,  displays  magnetic  properties.  If  a  thin  wire  of  copper,  or 
of  any  other  non-magnetic  metal,  be  employed  to  complete  the  vol- 
taic circuit,  such  a  wire  will,  for  the  time,  attract  iron  filings :  and 
the  filings  will  be  arranged  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  around 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  wire,  and  along  its  whole  length. 
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Fig.  239. 
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The  moment  that  the  connexion  of  the  batteiy  is  broken^  the 
magnetism  ceases^  and  the  filings  £edl  oflf ;  but  the  attractive  power 
may  be  again  instantly  renewed  on  completing  the  circuit.  The 
iron  filings  in  this  case  become  magnets^  the  poles  of  which  are 
arranged  alternately  north  and  south  around  the  wire.  This 
arrangement  may  be  better  understood  by  re« 
ference  to  fig.  239,  in  which  if  w  be  supposed  to 
represent  a  section  of  the  wire  which  is  trans- 
mitting a  current  from  +  to  —  ^the  north  end 
of  each  fragment  of  iron  would  be  arranged  as 
represented  by  the  points^  n,  n,  of  the  arrows. 
If  short  wires  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  around  the  wire,  they 
become  temporary  magnets,  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  letters  n  and  s.  If  pieces  of 
steel  be  substituted  for  soft  iron,  they  become  permanently  mag- 
netic ;  all  those  which  are  above  the  wire,  if  the  current  be  passing 
in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure,  will  have  their  north  ends 
to  the  left,  whilst  in  all  those  below,  the  north  ends  will  be  to 
the  right.  * 

(303)  Formation  of  EUctro-Magnets. — ^We  see,  then,  that 
every  part  of  the  wire  along  which  a  current  is  passing  is  mag- 
netic. By  coiling  the  conducting  wire  into  a  ring,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  particles  is  brought  to  act  upon  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  which 
is  passed  through  the  axis  of  the  ring  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
in  which  it  lies ;  and  by  coiling  up  the  wire  into  a  spiral  form, 
without  allowing  the  spires  to  touch  each  other,  and  supporting 
them  upon  a  glass  tube,  the  action  of  a  very  considerable  length 
of  wire  may  be  concentrated  in  a  very  effective  manner  upon  the 
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same  piece  of  soft  iron, 
placed  as  sic,  d,  fig.  240. 
Very  powerful  temporary 
magnets  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  wire  be  co- 
vered with  cotton,  or,  still 
better,  with  silk  to  insulate 
the  coils  from  each  other,  the  effects  may  be  greatly  augmented  by 
winding  a  second  series  of  coils  upon  the  first,  and  a  third  upon 
the  second,  aud  so  on,  till  six  or  seven  layers  of  wire  are  coiled 
around  the  bar  which  is  to  be  magnetized.  A  row  of  coils  which 
follows  the  direction  of  a  left-handed  screw  would  neutralize  the 
effect  produced  by  the  right-handed  spiral,  unless  the  current  were 
reversed  in  its  direction  as  it  passes  through  such  a  coil,  as  a 
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glance  at  fig:  241  will  show,  where  a  represents  a  right-handed 
spiral^  B  a  left->handed  spiral  :  in  the  straight    portions   of   the 

wire,  the  current,  as  indi- 
Fig.  241.  cated  by  the  arrows,  flows 

in  the  same  direction  in 
both  :  but  it  is  reversed 
in  the  spirals.      Such  a 
spiral    coil    of    wire    is 
usually  termed   a   heUx. 
In  preparing  an  electro- 
magnetic coil  it   is   not 
necessary,  however,  that 
the  wire  be  coiled  in  one 
direction  only,  if  the  wire 
be  continuous ;   for  instance,  if  the  coils  follow  the  direction  of 
the  thread  of  a  right-handed  screw  in  the  first  layer,  as  in  a  b, 
fig.  240,  the  wire   in  winding  it  backwards  from  b  to  a  will  be 
formed  into  a  left-handed  spiral,  but   this  is  of  no  consequence, 
because  the  direction  of  the  current  is  also  reversed  in  this  layer, 
being  now  from  b  to  a,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  reverse  twist 
of  the  wire  is  neutralized. 

A  helix  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing  is  power- 
fully magnetic ;  the  two  magnetic  forces  accumulating  at  its  op- 
posite extremities.  If  the  helix  be  supported  with  its  axis  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  partially  introduced 
within  it,  as  soon  as  an  electric  current  of  sufficient  power  is 
transmitted  through  the  coils,  the  bar  wiU  start  up,  and  will  raise 
itself  in  mid-air  nearly  equidistant  between  the  two  extremities 
of  the  coil,  the  iron,  by  induction,  becoming  for  the  time  a  powerful 
magnet :  the  poles  of  the  iron  bar  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  helix 
by  which  its  magnetism  is  produced. 

The  most  powerful  electro-magnets,  however,  are  those  in 
which  the  iron  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  around 
which  an  insulating  conducting  wire  is  coiled  in  several  layers, 
with  due  attention  to  the  direction  in  which  the  coils  are 
arranged.  In  this  way  magnets  have  been  constructed  which 
are  able  to  sustain  a  weight  exceeding  that  of  a  ton  (ioi5 
kilogr.).  The  magnetism  developed  in  the  soft  iron,  under  the 
influence  of  the  voltaic  current,  attains  its  maximum  in  a  few 
moments.  It  ceases  as  quickly,  when  the  contact  of  the  wires 
with  the  battery  is  broken;  and,  by  reversing  the  direction 
of  the  current,  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the  bar  is  instantly 
reversed. 
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(304)  Molecular  Movements  during  the  Magnetization  of  Bars, 
— ^The  production  of  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  iron^  and  the  cessation 
of  magnetism^  are  both  attended  with  molecular  motion,  which 
pervades  the  whole  mass  of  iron.     Joule  has  shown  that  the  bar, 
on  becoming  magnetic^  acquires  a  slight  increase  in  lengthy  and 
suddenly  contracts  to  its  former  dimensions  when  the  magnetism 
ceases,  the  elongation  of  the  bar  being  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  developed  within   it.     It  has 
been  observed  by  Guillemin  that  if  an  iron  bar  be  supported  at 
one  end  so  as  to  bend  by  its  own  weight,  it  becomes  straightened 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  magnetized.     Wertheim  has  also 
observed  that  the  co-efficient  of  the  elasticity  of  both  iroq  and 
steel  is  diminished  by  magnetization.     Each  time  that  the  bar 
either  becomes  magnetic  or  loses  its  magnetism,  a  distinct  sound 
is  emitted,  the  note  being  similar  to  that  elicited  by  striking  one 
end  of  the  bar  so  as  to  produce  vibrations  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion.     The  molecular  movements,  if  repeated  in  quick  succession 
by  rapidly  making  and  breaking  contact  between  the  ends  of  the 
helix  and  the  wires  of  the  battery,  so  as  repeatedly  and  quickly 
to  magnetize  and  demagnetize  the  bar,  produce  an  elevation  of 
temperature,  which,  as  Orove  has  shown,  is  quite  independent 
of  the  heat  produced  in  the  conducting   wire  by  the   current. 
In    connexion   with    these    molecular    movements,   it    may    be 
noted  that  Wiedemann  finds  when  a  current  is  transmitted  along 
the   axis  of  a  magnet,  the  magnet  suffers  a  slight  degree  of 
twisting. 

(305)  Laws  of  ElectrO'Magnetism, — According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Lenz  and  Jacobi,  it  appears  that  if  the  battery  current 
be  maintained  of  a  uniform  strength — i.  That  the  magnetism 
which  is  induced  in  any  given  bar  of  soft  iron  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  coils  which  act  upon  the  bar :  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  coils  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  bar,  or  whether  they  be  accumulated  towards  its 
two  extremities,  a.  That  the  diameter  of  the  coils  which  surround 
the  bar  of  small  diameter  scarcely  influences  the  result^  provided 
that  the  current  be  in  all  cases  of  uniform  strength ;  for  though 
the  inductive  influence  decreases  as  the  distance  of  the  magnet 
from  the  wire,  the  induction  produced  by  the  increased  length  of 
the  wire  in  the  circumference  of  the  coil  is  augmented  in  precisely 
the  same  proportion.  3.  That  the  thickness  of  the  wire  com- 
posing the  coil  does  not  influence  its  effect  upon  the  bar.  4.  That 
the  energy  of  the  magnetism  is,  cateris  paribus,  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  current,  being  directly  as  the  electro-motive 
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force  and  inversely  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.*  5.  That  the 
retentive  power  of  the  magnet^  like  the  attractive  power  in  electri- 
city^ increases  as  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism. 
6.  That  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  induced  upon  a  solid  bar 
by  a  given  current  is  proportioned  to  the  surface  which  the  bar 
exposes ;  or  in  cylindrical  bars  it  is  as  the  square  of  the  weight.t 
Bundles  of  isolated  wires  expose  a  larger  surface  than  a  solid  bar, 
and  hence  they  are  susceptible  of  a  higher  amount  of  magnetism 
than  a  solid  bar  of  equal  weight.  7.  That  the  employment  of 
long  bars  has  no  other  advantage  over  the  use  of  short  bars  than 
that  of  removing  to  a  greater  distance  the  counteracting  influence 
of  the  two  magnetic  poles  upon  each  other. 

According  to  Du  Moncel  the  larger  the  armature^  until  it  equals 
the  electro-magnet  in  size^  the  more  powerfully  is  it  attract^. 

The  practical  question  in  preparing  an  electro-magnet  resolves 
itself  into  the  determination  of  the  thickness  and  length  of  the 
wires  which  are  required  to  produce  the  maximum  effect.  It  is 
obvious^  that  for  a  battery  of  a  given  power,  the  longer  the  wire 
which  is  employed,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  introduced,  so 
that  the  number  of  convolutions  practically  has  a  limit  beyond 
which  nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  them,  and  this  limit  is  at- 
tained when  the  increased  resistance  introduced  by  the  increasing 
length  of  the  wire  balances  the  gain  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  additional  coils  upon  the  bar ;  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the 
coil  the  longer,  of  course,  will  be  the  wire  required  to  form  it, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  of  such  a  coil  in  proportion 
to  its  magnetizing  power.  Experience  shows,  that  in  order  to 
attain  the  most  economical  combination  in  the  battery  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  materials  consumed,  when  magnetic  ]K)wer 
is  required,  the  same  rule  must  be  followed  as  when  chemical 
resistance  has  to  be  overcome — ^viz.,  that  that  combination  is  the 
most  effective  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  wires  and  of  the 
coils  which  are  exterior  to  the  battery  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  liquids  and  other  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 


*  This  increase  of  power,  it  most  be  observed,  only  occurs  up  to  a  oertani 
point,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  magnetic  force  which  can  be  developed 
in  iron,  although  the  amount  of  electric  action  may  be  indefinitely  increased. 

t  Bub,  however,  confirms  the  observation  of  Miiller,  which  gives  a  different 
result,  viz.,  that  the  integrity  of  the  magnetism  in  cylindrical  bars  is,  for  equal 
currents  in  coils  of  equal  number,  proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  the  diameter 
of  the  bar;  the  magnetism  developed  in  a  bar  10  centimetres  thick  being  twice 
as  powerful  as  that  produced  in  a  bar  of  2*^^*5  in  thickness ;  so  that  the  retentioe 
power  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  the  bars. 
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battery  itself,  or  when  in  Ohm's  Formula  (^^^^='^)  the  value  of 

A  most  nearly  approaches  0*5 ;  in  which  case  rssnJR. 

{306)    Amphr^s   Theory    of  Electro-Magnetism. — ^It  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  somewhat  further  the  properties  of  a  spiral 
wire  which  is  conveying  a  current^  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  theory  of  Ampere^  by  which  he  ac- 
counted for  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  electric  currents. 
If  a  simple  helix^  which  for  lightness  may  be  made  of  thin  wire^ 
be  freely  suspended^  it  will,  whilst  conveying  the  current,  place 
itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  point  north 
and  south,  and  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  by  a  magnet  which  is 
presented  to  it,  just  as  an  or- 
dinary bar  magnet  would  be.  *'**' 
Fig.  242  shows  a  method  of 
suspending  the  helix,  or  elec^ 
trO'dynamic  cylinder^  n  8,wq 
as  to  exhibit   these  effects ; 
the  wire,  a,  terminates  in  a 
small  hook,  which  dips  into 
a  cup    containing    mercury, 
and  this   is   connected  with 
one  of  the  wires  from  a  small 
voltaic    battery;    the    other 
end,  i,  of  the  coil  dips  into  a  second  mercury  cup,  which  is 
in  communication  with  the  other  wire  of  the  battery  :  the  mag- 
netism corresponding  with  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
accumulates  at  one  extremity  of  the  coil,  whilst  the   opposite 
magnetism    accumulates   at    the   other   extremity:     this   effect 
necessarily  follows  from  the  influence    of  each  coil   upon  its 
neighbours,  since  the  north  side  of  every  coil  is  in  one  direction, 
whilst  the  south  side  is  in  the  opposite.     Ampere,  who  first 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  analogy  between  an  ordinary  magnet 
and  the  helix  when  conveying  an  electric  current,  deduced  from 
it  a  theory  of  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricity 
which  has  satisfied,  hitherto,  the  rigorous  requirements  of  mathe- 
matical analysis,  and  has  also  explained  all  the  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered.    Ampere 
assumes  that  all  bodies  which  exhibit  magnetic  polarity,  derive  this 
polarity  from  currents  of  electricity  which  are  perpetually  cir- 
culating around  the  particles  of  which  the  magnetic  bodies  are 
composed.     Around  each  particle  an  electric  current  is  supposed 
continually  to  circulate;   the  direction  of  these  currents  is  con- 
ceived to  be  uniform,  each  current  circulating  in  a  plane  at  right 
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angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  power.     In  fig.  234,  the  cur- 
rents are  shown  as  at  a,  b,  c,  circulating  in  a  uniform  direction 

around  the  particles  of  a  bar  magnet,  of 
which  the  south  pole,  s,  is  nearest    the 
observer.     The  resultant  effect  of  these 
imited    and    concordant   small    enrrents 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  produced  by 
a  single   current  winding  in  a  spiral  di- 
rection uniformly  around  the  bar  which 
would  occupy  the  axis   of  such  a  spiral. 
In   an   ordinary   magnetic  needle   which 
is    pointing   north    and    south,    currents 
would  ascend  on  the  western  side  and  descend  on  the  eastern. 
So  that   if  the  south  pole  is  towards  the  observer,  the  direction 
of  the  current  required  to  produce  the  magnetism  will  be  the 
same  as   that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  with  its  face  upwards. 
No  definite  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  currents  can  be  given, 
nor  can  a  reason  for  the  persistence  of  such  currents  in  permanent 
magnets  be  assigned ;  but  granting  that  such  currents  do  exist, 
all  the  mutual  actions,  between  wires  which  convey  currents,  and 
permanent  magnets,  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

(307)  Mutual  Influence  of  Wires  which  are  conveying  Current, 
— ^We  proceed  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  these  consequences. 
When  two  wires  are  freely  suspended  near  each  other,  and  elec- 
trical currents  are  transmitted  through  them,  the  wires  will  be 
mutually  repulsive  if  the  currents  pass  in  opposite  directions,  but 
thev  will  attract  each  other  if  the  currents  be  in  the  same  direction. 
Fig.  244  will  explain  the  reason.  When  the  currents  are  in  oppo- 
site directions  (No.  i), 
the  magnetism  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  first 
wire  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  on  the  conti- 
guous side  of  the 
second  wire,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows 
arranged  round  t 
and  N.  The  two 
north  poles  and  the 
two  south  poles  con- 
sequently repel  each  other ;  whereas  when  the  current  is  passing 
through  the  two  wires  in  the  same  direction,  as  shown  in 
No.  2,  the  effects  are  exactly  reversed ;    attraction  follows,  and 
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if  the  wires  be  freely  suspended,  as  in  Snow  Harris's  arrange- 
ment, represented  in  6g.  245,  they  will  place  themselves  parallel 
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to  each  other.  Three  concentric  troughs 
containing  mercury  are  arranged  on  a 
small  stand ;  the  current  passes  from  one 
.  of  the  wires  of  the  battery  to  the  central 
trough,  returns  by  the  inner  loop  of  wire 
to  the  second  trough,  and  by  the  onter 
loop  is  transmitted  to  the  exterior  trough, 
which  is  in  commntiicatioii  with  the  other 
wire  from  the  battery.  This  attraction  . 
between  currents  which  are  passing  in 
the  same  direction  may  be  rendered  evident 
in  the  contiguous  coils  of  a  helix :  from  this  cause,  a  helix  formed 
of  a  slender  harpsichord  wire  shortens  itself  when  the  current  is 
transmitted,  but  recovers  its  former  dimensions  when  the  current 
is  intermitted.  Now  if  it  be  granted  that  in  every  bar-magnet 
electrical  currents  are  perpetually  circulating  around  the  particles 
of  which  it  is  composed,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
joining  the  magnetic  poles,  we  have  in 
the  foregoing  experiments  an  explanation 
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of  the  tendency  of  a  magnet   to  place  * 

itself  across  a  wire  which  is  conveying 
an  electric  current,  since,  by  such  a  ^____ 
movement,  the  currents  in  the  magnet  I'^^T^ 
and  in  the  wire  assume  a  direction  parallel  I  4'  'I  I 
to  each  other.  Let  f  q  (fig.  246),  repre- 
sent a  wire  conveying  an  electric  current 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow;  n  will  indicate  the  north  end  of  a 
magnet  in  which  the  currents  supposed  to  circulate  around  its 
particles  would  be  parallel  to  the  current  in  the  wire  p  q. 

If  the  magnet  be  stationary 
whilst  the  wire  is  moveable, 
the  wire  will  place  itself  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnet. 
In  fig.  247,  a  plate  of  zinc,  z, 
is  represented  as  connected  by 
a  loop  of  wire  with  the  copper 
plate  c ;  both  are  suspended 
in  a  tube  containing  diluted 
acid,  and  the  little  battery  is 
made  to  float  in  a  vessel  of 
water  by  the  aid  of  a  piece 
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towards  the  loop  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  cut,  the  wire  will 
be  attracted,  and  will  place  itself  midway  between  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  magnet ;  but  if  the  south  end  be  presented,  the 
wire  will  be  repelled ;  the  little  floating  combination  will  turn 
half  round  so  as  to  reyerse  its  direction,  and  then  will  be 
attracted. 

Motion  is  also  produced  in  a  wire  which  conveys  a  current,  if 
it  be  suspended  perpendicularly  between  the  two  poles  of  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  placed  upon  its  aide,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wire 
dipping  into  a  trough  of  mercury  connected  with  one  electrode 
of  the  battery,  whilst  it  rests  by  a  book  at  its  upper  end  upon  > 
metallic  arm  which  is  in  communication  with  the  other  electrode; 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  passdng,  the 
suspended  wire  will  be  either  attracted  or  repelled,  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  on  the  opposite 
magnetism  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wire ;  the  lower  end  will  be 
thrown  out  of  the  trough  of  mercury ;  this  movement  will  break 
the  connexion  with  the  battery,  and  the  wire  will  then  cease  to  l»e 
acted  upon  by  the  magnet  until  it  falls  back  again  into  the  meN 
cury  J  the  battery  contact  is  by  this  means  renewed,  and  the  same 
series  of  motions  is  repeated.  A  spur  wheel  or  star,  if  substituted 
for  the  wire,  may  in  this  manner  be  kept  in  continual  revolution; 
for  as  one  radius  is  thrown  out,  another  enters  the  mercury,  sod 
thus  renews  the  connexion  with  the  battery,  till  it  io  its  tum 
makes  way  for  another. 

{308)  Electro-Magnetic  Rotations. — The  movements  just  de- 
scribed are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  magnet  and  the  wire 
produce  on  each  other.  If  the  action  of  the  electric  current  be 
limited  to  a  single  pole  of  the  magnet,  a  continuous  rotation  of 
the  pole  round  the  conducting  wire  may  be  obtained ,  or  if  the 
magnet  be  fiied  whilst  the  wire  is  moveable,  the  wire  will  revolTe 
aroimd  the  magnet. 

Faraday,  by  whom  these  rotations  were  first  investigated,  wis 
led  to  their  discovery  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  a  voUmC 
current  acts  upon  a  magnetic  needle  which  is  moved  in  its  vicinity- 
If  the  conducting  wire  be  placed  perpendicularly,  and  a  needle 
poised  horizontally  at  its  centre  he  made  gradaaily  to  approach  the 

-wire    nn  nno  tiAo    oar-'h  nfiln   nf  tlii>  nivHIp.  in    fimf    nHnu>ffv1.  and 
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it  produced  attraction ;  r  r,  those  in  which  it  occasioned  repul- 
sion :  at  the  points  s  and  n  midway  between  a  and  r,  the  needle 
is  neither  attracted  nor  repelled. 
From  these  results  Faraday  con- 
cluded that  each  pole  has  a  ten- 
dency to  revolve  round  the  wire, 
and  therefore  that  the  wire  has 
a   similar    tendency    to    revolve 

round  the  poles  :  the  revolution  of  the  north  end  of  the  needle, 
it  was  expected,  would  be  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that 
assumed  by  the  south  end.  Experiment  completely  verified  these 
expectations.  The  facts  admit  of  being  shown  in  a  variety  of 
forms. 

No.  I,  fig.  249,  shows  an  arrangement  by  which  the  magnet 
may  be  made  to  revolve 

Fig.  249. 


I 


around  the  fixed  wire, 
.  a  b\  ff  are  the  north 
ends  of  two  bar  mag- 
nets, which  are  united 
below,  and  terminate  in 
a  pivot  g;  this  pivot 
works  upon  a  hard  steel 
plate  in  the  board,  a  b  ; 
c  <^  is  a  wooden  ring 
which  contains  mercury, 
and  is  in  metallic  conb* 
munication  with  the 
cup^  e.  At  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  magnets 
is    a   small   brass  hook  j  a 

which     dips     into    the 

mercury  of  the  trough,  c  d,  for  conveying  the  current  transmitted 
through  the  wire,  a  d,  which  is  supported  by  the  arm  c.  As  soon 
as  the  connexion  of  the  cups  a  and  e  is  made  with  the  battery, 
the  magnet  begins  to  rotate  round  the  wire,  a  b,  and  continues 
to  do  so  as  long  as  the  current  passes ;  if  the  direction  of  the 
current  be  reversed,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  reversed  like- 
wise. No.  2  is  a  similar  arrangement  for  showing  the  rotation  of 
the  wire,  g  A,  around  the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  a  b ;  the  cur- 
rent enters  at  the  cup,  /,  divides  itself,  and  passes  down  g  and  A 
into  the  ring,  c  rf,  which  contains  mercury,  and  is  supported  above 
the  board,  c  d,  by  the  stand  a  b  :  the  circuit  is  completed  by 
means  of  the  cup  e  :  reversal  of  the  current  reverses  the  direction 
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oF  the  rotation.  If  the  current  descend  in  the  wire  around  the 
north  end  of  the  ma^et,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  the  same 
an  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  lying  with  the  face  npwards.  The 
current  may  be  transmitted  through  the  upper  half  of  the  magnet 
itself,  and  if  delicately  poised,  the  bar  may  thus  be  made  to  rotate 
rapidly  upon  ita  own  axis.  These  rotations  may  also  be  exhibited 
by  liquid  and  by  gaseous  conductors ;  if  the  wires  from  a  powerful 
voltaic  battery  be  made  to  dip  into  mercury,  the  mercury  over 
the  point  where  the  wires  terminate  will  rotate  rapidly  if  a  m^net 
be  held  above  or  below  the  spot.  The  flame  of  the  voltaic  arc 
revolves  with  equal  regularity  and  diatinctDCSs  under  magnetic 
influence ;  for  instance,  by  makiug  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet 
a  part  of  the  circuit,  and  transmittiog  the  current  through  the 
magnet  itself,  the  voltaic  arc  of  flame  which  may  be  drawn  from 
one  of  its  poles  will  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  flame 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  other  pole.  This  magnetic  rota- 
tion of  the  electric  discharge  is  also  well  exhibited  when  the 
induced  current  of  RuhmkorS^s  coil  is  transmitted  through  an 
exhausted  globe  immediately  over  the  pole  of  an  electro- magnet, 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  being  reversed  with  each  reversal  of 
the  magnetism.  (De  La  Bive,  Eleclridly,  Walker's  Translation, 
vol.  ii,  p.  308.) 

A  beautiful  proof  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  liquid  part 

of  the  circuit  so  long  as  the  current  is  passing,  is  exhibited  by  the 

rotation  of  the  battery  itself,  in  obedience  to  the 

Fio.  350.        action  of  a  magnet.    The  experiment  may  be  made 

as   follows : — Let  a    double   cylinder  of  copper 

shown   in   section   at  c,  fig.   350,  of  about  two 

inches    {5    centimetres)    in   diameter    and    three 

inches   (7-5  centimetres)    high,   be  formed  into  a 

cell  capable  of  containing  liquid,  and  be  supported 

by  a  point  attached  to  a  connecting  strip  of  copper, 

over  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet;  let  a  cylinder  of 

zinc,  z,  be  supported  on  a  second  point  in  metallic 

communication  with  the  copper :  as  soon  as  a  little 

diluted  acid  is  poured  into  the  cell,  the  rinc  will 

begin  to  revolve  around  the  magnet  in  one  direc- 

I  tioD,  while  the  copper  rotates  in   the  opposite ; 

i  the  current  is   ascending  in  the  copper,  whilst  in 

the  zinc  it  is  descending  around  the  same  magnetic 

pole  :  round  the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  the  cylinder  of  zinc 

will  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  which 

is  lyiug  with  its  face  upivards. 
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Ampere  has  explained  these  rotations  by  me^s  of  the  theory 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made ;  but  it  will  not  be 
needful  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further. 

(309)  Electric  Telegraph. — The  most  important  and  remark- 
able of  the  uses  which  have  been  made  of  electricity^  consists  in 
its  application  to  telegraphic  purposes;  an  application  which  has 
not  only  brought  distant  towns  upon  the  same  island  or  continent 
within  the  means  of  instantaneous  communication  with  each  other^ 
but  which  has  spanned  the  seas^  and  placed  an  insular  metropolis 
like  London  within  momentary  reach  of  the  distant  capitals  of  the 
Continent^  of  America^  and  of  India. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  like  the  present^  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  numberless  modifications  and  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  which  have  been  suggested  or  practised  for  car- 
rying out  telegraphic  communications  by  means  of  electricity^ 
since  the  year  1837,  which  is  memorable  as  the  period  at  which 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  took  out  their  first  patent  for  electric 
telegraphing^  and  proved  to  the  world  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  signals  produced  by  electricity,  with  facility 
and  with  certainty,  through  insulated  wires  of  great  length.  On 
the  present  occasion,  an  outline  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
telegraphic  system  which  is  generally  adopted  in  this  country  is 
all  that  can  be  attempted. 

The  electric  telegraph  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
three  parts  —  viz.:  i.  The  battery,  or  source  of  electric 
power.  2.  The  line,  or  the  means  of  transmitting  the  signals. 
3.  The  telegraphic  indicator,  or  instrument  for  exhibiting  the 
signals. 

I.  The  Battery, — ^The  apparatus  for  producing  the  signals  is 
simply  a  voltaic  battery,  any  form  of  which  may  be  used ;  the 
one  formerly  in  general  use  consists  of  a  series  of  alternate  pairs 
of  co})per  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates  arranged  in  wooden 
troughs,  subdivided  into  compartments,  similar  to  those  used  with 
Smee's  battery  (fig.  221).  These  compartments,  after  the  plates 
have  been  introduced,  are  filled  with  sand,  which  is  then  moistened 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  form  of  instrument  the  risk 
of  leakage  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  lessened  : 
the  charge  requires  renewing  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
according  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  telegraph  is  used. 
Another  form  of  battery  which  has  been  found  to  be  eflTective  for 
a  long  period  consists  of  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and  gas 
coke,  excited  by  solid  mercuric  sulphate  moistened  with  water; 
the  plates  are  arranged  in  compartments,  similar  to  those  used 


A 
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for  the  moistened  sand.     But  a  modification  of  Daniell^s  battery 
is  now  generally  preferred  to  any  other  form. 

2.  The  lAne, — ^The  conducting  wire  was    formerly  made   of 
copper,  but  is  now  generally  made  of  iron  wire  about  8°^"  or  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  coated  with  zinCj  to  protect  it  from  oxida- 
tion.    For  the  purpose  of  insulation  this  wire  is  supported  upon 
wooden  posts^  which  are   firmly  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  which 
are  kept  dry  at  the  upper  extremity  by  means  of  a  cap  or  case  of 
wood,  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches   (35  or  40   centimetres)  long, 
between  the  sides  of  which  and  the  post  is  an  interval  of  air.    To 
the  sides  of  this  cap  short  tubes  of  porcelain,  or  supports  of  glass, 
are  attached,  and  through  these  insulating  tubes  the  wire  passes. 
Suppose  that  a  message  is  to  be  transmitted  from  London  to 
Manchester ;  a  continuous  insulated  conducting  wire  must  extend 
between  the  instrument  or  battery  in  London  and  the  instrument 
at  Manchester  which  is  to  receive  the  signals,  and  there  must 
also  be  a  continuous  conducting  communication  to  complete  the 
circuit  between  Manchester  and  London.     This  return  conductor 
may  consist  of  a  second  metallic  wire  which  must  be  insulated 
from  the  earth  and  firom  the  first  wire,  though  it  may  be  suspended 
upon  the  same  posts  side  by  side  with  the  first.     The  earlier 
telegraph  lines  were  all  made  in  this  way. 

It  was,  however,  discovered  by  Steinheil  that  the  second 
metallic  wire  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  earth  itself  may 
be  employed  as  the  conductor  for  completing  the  return  commu- 
nication between  the  two  distant  stations.  The  possibility  of 
doing  this  arises  from  the  law  of  conduction  in  solids — ^viz.,  that 
the  conducting  power  increases  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  conductor.  The  earth  as  a  conductor  of  electricity 
is  many  thousand  times  inferior  in  power  to  any  of  the  metals,  if 
columns  of  each  metal  and  of  the  earth  of  equal  diameter  be  com- 
pared. But  it  is  possible  to  multiply  indefinitely  the  area  of  the 
conducting  portion  of  the  earth  between  the  two  stations,  and 
thus  a  line  of  communication  may  be  obtained  which  actually 
ofiers  a  far  smaller  amount  of  resistance  than  the  metallic  part 
of  the  circuit.  In  practice  all  that  is  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  this  conducting  power  of  the  earth,  and  to 
substitute  it  for  the  return  wire  of  the  telegraph,  consists  in  lead- 
ing a  wire  from  the  telegraphic  apparatus  at  one  end^  into  the 
earth,  the  wire  being  attached  to  a  plate  of  copper  which  exposes 
a  square  metre  or  more  of  surface,  and  this  copper  plate  is  buried 
in  the  ground,  as  represented  at  f  (figs.  251,  252,  253).  By 
increasing  the  size  of  this  plate,  any  extent  of  surface  of  contact 
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with  the  earth  may  be  obtained^  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the 
intrinsic  inferiority  of  the  earth  to  the  metals  as  regards  its  con- 
dncting  power^  the  resistance  which  it  offers^  according  to  Breguet's 
experiments^  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
telegraph  wire  itself.  Another  way  of  making  an  earth-plate  is 
by  soldering  the  retnm  wire  to  the  gas  or  water-pipes  of  the 
telegraph  office. 

The  general  plan  of  this  arrangement  will  be  understood  from 
^S*  ^5^f  ^  which  M  and  i  represent  two  telegraphic  instruments^ 

Fig.  2ji. 


one  stationed^  we  will  suppose^  in  Manchester^  the  other  in 
liondon.  l  is  the  metallic  line  or  wire  of  communication  which 
connects  the  stations ;  e  is  the  earth ;  and  f^  q^  copper  plates 
attached  to  wires^  one  of  which  proceeds  from  each  instrument. 
Suppose^  for  example,  a  message  to  be  in  the  act  of  transmission 
from  If  the  instrument  in  London,  to  h,  the  instrument  in  Man- 
chester. If  c  z  represent  the  battery  at  the  London  station^  the 
current  will  take  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrows  :  it  will  pass 
from  c  to  a  wire  connected  with  the  earth-plate^  p^  thence  it  will 
pass  through  the  200  miles  of  earth  between  the  two  cities ;  at  q 
it  will  be  taken  up  again,  and  be  transmitted  by  the  wire  to  the 
instrument^  m,  thence  it  will  be  conveyed  along  the  metallic  wire^ 
L^  and  back  again  to  London,  where  it  will  pass  through  the  in- 
strument, I,  and  so  return  to  the  end^  z,  of  the  battery. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  insulate  the  conducting  wire  by  sup- 
porting it  in  the  air  on  posts,  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  requires 
to  be  covered  with   an  insulating  material.^     Caoutchouc  and 


*  The  insnlating  power  of  different  materiale  is  very  differently  affected  by 
temperature.  It  ie  always  highest  when  the  temperatare  is  lowest.  The  insu- 
lating power  of  caoutchouc  is  diminished  but  slightly  hy  a  rise  of  temperature 
from  33^  to  92°  iSS'^'^  0.)i  whilst  in  gutta-percha  the  insulation  is  reduced  more 
than  half  between  the  same  points  of  temperatare.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  metallic  conductors  is  exactly  the  rererse,  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  copper  from  32^  to  92°,  being  attended  with  a  diminution  in  its 
conducting  power  of  nearly  10  per  cent 
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gutta-percha  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  In. 
this  case  it  is  usual  to  substitute  copper  wires  for  the  iron  ones, 
as  owing  to  the  superior  conducting  power  of  copper,  a  wire  of 
much  smaller  diameter  can  be  employed  without  adding  to  the 
resistance,  and  a  saving  of  space  and  of  insulating  material  is 
thus  effected,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  inductive  action,  to 
which  allusion  will  be  made  almost  immediately,  llie  wires, 
after  having  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  gutta-percha  abont 
^mm.  Qj.  J  ^f  ^^  jjj^j^  thick,  may  be  enclosed  either  singly,   or 

several  of  them  side  by  side,  in  iron  tubing,  to  protect  them 
from  mechanical  injury :  they  are  then  placed  under  ground,  in 
the  same  manner  as  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  or  water.  In 
the  submarine  telegraphs,  copper  wires  coated  with  gutta-percha 
are  carefully  enveloped  in  tarred  hemp,  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
rope,  which  contains  several  strands  of  conducting  wire;  the 
whole  is  protected  by  enclosing  it  in  a  flexible  metallic  covering, 
formed  by  carefully  twisting  several  iron  wires  around  the  com- 
pound conducting  rope  already  described ;  the  exterior  is  often 
further  protected  by  an  outer  covering  of  tarred  hemp  or  other 
analogous  material.  The  cable  having  been  previously  coiled  up 
in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  one  of  its  extremities  having  been 
properly  secured  upon  the  shore,  is  carefully  lowered  into  the 
sea ;  from  its  weight,  the  electric  rope  at  once  sinks  to  the  bottom 
as  it  is  gradually  paid  out  over  the  ship's  side.  When  the 
opposite  shore  is  safely  gained,  the  extremities  of  the  conducting 
wire  are  connected  on  either  side  with  other  wires  which  are  in 
communication  with  the  telegraphic  apparatus,  and  the  signals 
can  be  at  once  transmitted.  The  increased  pressure  upon  the 
gutta-percha,  produced  by  submersion  at  great  depths,  is  found 
to  improve  the  insulating  power  of  the  material,  the  pressure 
upon  each  square  inch  being  increased  nearly  i  ton  for  each 
mile  below  the  surface.* 


*  The  most  gigantic  Bubmarine  cables  which  have  yet  been  laid,  are  those 
which  connect  the  coast  of  Yalentia  in  Ireland,  with  Heart's  Content,  New- 
foundland, a  distance  of  1670  nautical  miles.  There  are  three  of  these  cables 
connecting  the  two  hemispheres ;  one  which,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
1865,  was  successfully  completed  in  1866;  the  second,  laid  at  one  opera- 
tion in  1866;  and  the  third  from  the  coast  of  France,  laid  in  1869. 
The  cable  of  1866  is  i8j8  knots  in  length,  and  is  formed  of  a  aingie 
copper  conductor,  consisting  of  seven  strands  of  copper  wire,  of  a  diameter 
of  o'ii4  inch  (2*"^'9) ;  this  is  enclosed  in  alternate  layers  of  gutta-percha 
and  "  Chatterton's  compound"  (a  mixture  of  gutta-percha  with  wood-tar, 
and  resin),  making  a  core  of  0*464  inch  (ii*°""78)  in  diameter;  this  is 
covered  with  a  serving  of  jute,  soaked  in  infusion  of  catechu,  and  enclosed  in  ten 


water^  it  has  been  observed  that  if  the  wire  be  connected  with  the 
battery^  the  signal  is  not  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the 
opposite  extremity;  and  that  if  the  battery-contact  be  broken, 
there  is  not  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  electric  action  at  the 
distant  point. 

Faraday  {Phil,  Mag,,  March  1854,  197)  has  shown  that  this 
retardation  is  produced  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  current 
upon  the  gutta-percha  insulator.  The  insulated  wire,  in  fact, 
forms  a  Leyden  jar ;  the  gutta-percha  is  the  dielectric ;  the  wire 
within  forms  the  inner  coatings  and  the  iron  tube,  or  water  of 
the  ocean  which  surrounds  it,  forms  the  exterior  coating.  The 
time  lost  at  first  i9  that  which  is  expended  in  giving  to  the  gutta- 
percha its  charge ;  and  the  current  which  is  observed  to  continue 
for  a  short  time  after  the  wire  has  been  disconnected  with  the  bat- 
tery, is  produced  by  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  electricity  which 
had  been  communicated  by  lateral  induction  to  the  gutta-percha : 
the  gutta-percha  in  this  case  becomes  polarized,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  glass  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar.  If  the  conduct- 
ing wire  employed  have  a  diameter  of  tV  inch,  a  mile  of  such 
wire  would  expose  a  surface  of  85*95  sq^^^^  ^^^^  >  so  that  it  is 
obvious  that  a  cable,  even  of  moderate  length  only,  must  be  capable 
of  acquiring  an  extremely  powerful  charge,  as  the  amount  of  charge 
from  a  battery  of  uniform  power  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  the  wire.  Variation  in  the  degree  of  conductivity  in  the 
wire  does  not  affect  the  .amount  of  the  charge  by  induction,  but 
the  amount  of  charge  is  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  insulating  material  used.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Wheatstone  for  the  Government  Commission  on  Electric 
Telegraphy,  published  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
J  860,  it  was  found  that  the  induction  produced  in  gutta-percha 
was  very  much  greater  than  that  in  caoutchouc  ;  whichever 
material  is  employed  the  amount  of  induction  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  thickness  of  the  insulating  envelope : 


bright  steel  wires,  each  protected  with  a  coYering  of  hemp;  the  whole  forms  a 
cable  the  entire  diameter  of  which  is  1*125  inch  (28  ^^'6) ;  its  weight  por  knot 
in  air  is  35I  cwt  and  in  water  I4cwt.  (a  knot  =  608 7  feet,  or  2029  yards). 
The  cable  of  1866  loses  half  its  charge  in  from  60  to  70  minates.  The  total 
resistance  of  the  1858  knots  of  copper  wire  contained  in  this  cable  is  eqnal 
to  7209  "British  Association  unita"  (note,  p.  J17).— (iVbrtA  Bril.  RevkWf 
Dec.  1866.) 

1  Q  Q 
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SO  that  the  iDduction  of  a  coating  ,^   inch  thick  is  only  twice 
that  of  a  coating  -)~|  inch  thick. 

Further^  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wire  and  the 
thickness  of  the  covering  in  the  same  proportion^  the  amount  of 
induction  remains  unaltered.  A  wire  -f^  ^^^  thick^  covered 
with  gutta-percha  tV  thick^  experiences  the  same  induction  as  a 
wire  of  tV  iiich  coated  with  gutta-percha  -|-|  thick.  The  rate  of 
transmission  of  the  current  in  such  coated  conductors^  when  of 
uniform  dimensions^  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  length 
(Sir  W.  I'homson). 

These  observations  do  not  affect  the  fandamental  condosions 
deduced  from  Ohm^s  law ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  found  that 
the  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted  is  directly  as  the  difference 
in  its  tension  at  the  two  ends  of  the  wire ;  and  from  a  source  of  uni- 
form power  it  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  wire,  but  directly 
as  its  weight,  or  as  the  square  of  its  diameter.  When  the  wires 
are  suspended  in  air,  no  retardation  of  this  kind  is  observed ;  and 
no  after-current  is  perceived.  The  gutta-percha  in  such  a  case 
cannot  assume  the  polarized  condition,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  conducting  communication  between  its  external  surface  and 
the  earth,  by  which  the  induced  electricity  could  be  carried  off. 

Supposing  that  the  line  of  communication  has  been   esta- 
blished, we  have  now  to  consider : — 

3.  The  Instrument  for  Exhibiting  the  SignaU. — ^The  ordinary 

indicator,  or  instrument  by  which  the 
signals  are  exhibited,  is  essentially  a  gal- 
vanometer, in  which  the  astatic  needles 
are  suspended  vertically,  instead  of  being 
placed  in  a  horizontal  direction.  A  side 
view  of  the  coil  is  shown  at  o,  fig.  35a. 
One  of  the  needles  is  shown  vertically 
suspended  within  it;  the  other  needle, 
n  8,  is  represented  in  front  of  the  dial- 
plate,  p,  F,  of  the  instrument.  The  needles 
are  slightly  heavier  at  their  lower  extremi- 
ties than  at  their  upper  ones,  in  order  that 
when  disturbed  from  the  vertical  line, 
they  may  again  resume  it  when  the  dis- 
turbing force  ceases  to  act.  The  motions 
of  the  needle  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  are  limited  by  a  little  ivory  stud, 
which  projects  on  either  side  from  the  face  of  the  dial; 
loss    of  time,    which    would    otherwise   be   occasioned    by   the 


Fig.  2j2. 


the  distant  station;   c  z  is  the  battery;    h   is  the  handle  by 
which  the  instrument  is  worked.     Fig.  253  is  intended  to  illus- 

FiG.  253. 


trate  the  principle  upon  which  such  an  instrument  is  made  to  ex- 
hibit the  signals ;  the  details  of  its  construction  have  been  slightly 
modified  in  the  diagrams^  in  order  that  the  course  of  the  electric 
current  may  be  more  clearly  traced.  No.  i  represents  a  back  view 
of  the  essential  parts  of  the  instrument^  when  at  rest  and  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  receive  a  message  from  the  distant  extremity.  In  this  posi- 
tion, supposing  the  current  to  originate  from  the  distant  battery, 
and  to  enter  the  galvanometer  o  by  the  wire  l,  it  will  pass  through 
the  coil,  will  make  its  exit  by  the  wire  upon  the  right  hand,  which 
is  attached  to  the  metallic  spring  / ;  thence  it  will  pass  along  the 
brass  crosspiece,  d,  into  the  metallic  spring  v,  and  complete  the 
circuit  through  the  wire  attached  to  the  plate  p  and  the  earth  e, 
by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  distant  station.  The  battery  shown 
at  c  z  is  inactive  during  the  whole  of  this  stage ;  the  wires  which 
proceed  from  its  two  extremities  are  attached  to  insulated  pieces 
of  brass  at  either  end  of  the  vertical  piece  which  is  connected  with 
d.  No  current  therefore  can  in  this  position  be  transmitted  from 
this  battery,  since  the  wire  proceeding  from  c  is  completely  insu- 
lated. But  suppose  it  be  desired  to  transmit  a  signal  from  this 
instrument  to  the  distant  station: — ^by  means  of  the  handle  h 
(fig.  252),  the  piece  to  which  d  is  attached  can  be  pressed  against 
one  of  the  springs  at  t  (fig.  1253,  2),  whilst  its  lower  extremity,  by 

Q  Q  2 
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the  same  movement  la  pressed  against  tte  other  spring  v ;  the 
current  now  passes  from  the  hattery  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrows.  From  c  it  proceeds  to  v,  thence,  through  the  wire  attached 
to  p,  into  the  earth ;  then  through  the  distant  station,  where  the 
instrument  is  arranged  for  receiving  the  signal,  as  in  No.  i,  and  it 
then  produces  a  deflection  of  its  needle.  Thence  the  current  re- 
turns hy  L  to  the  galvanometer  coil,  o,  and  then  deflects  the  needle, 
returns  through  the  wire  attached  to  the  spring  t,  and  hy  the  me- 
tallic piece  d,  completes  the  circuit  through  the  wire  attached  to  x. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  reversing  the  movement  given  to  the 
handle  h,  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the 
needles  in  the  coil  will  be  reversed  both  in  the  near  and  in  the 
distant  instrument,  as  shown  at  No.  3.  As  soon  as  the  operator 
has  finished  making  his  signals,  the  springs,  v  and  t,  restore  the 
croBspiece  d,  to  the  position  shown  in  No.  t,  and  thus  the  instru- 
ment at  once  adjusts  itself  for  receiving  the  signals  from  the 
distant  station ;  the  battery  at  c  z  being  thrown  "out  of  action 
and  the  conducting  eommunication  with  the  line  being  restored 
through  the  crosepiece,  d,  hy  the  self-acting  power  of  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

By  this  arrangement  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  needle  is 
always  produced  at  the  same  instant  at  both  stations,  so  that  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  message  perceive  the  signaL 
Since  the  needle  admits  of  being  moved  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  it  is  clear  that  by  combining  together  on  a  definite  plan 
a  certain  number  of  these  movements,  any  letter  or  word  may  be 
transmitted ;  for  instance,  two  movements  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
needle  to  the  right  may  show  the  letter  A ;  three  movements  in 
the  same  direction  the  letter  B ;  four  might  indicate  C ;  one  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left  D :  and  so  on. 

By  employing  two  or  more  needles  in  each  instrument,  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  signals  can  be  transmitted  in  the 
same  time,  but  each  needle  requires  a  separate  4:ondncting  wire, 
though  the  number  of  batteries  need  not  be  increased. 

§  V,  Maometo-Electkicitt. 
(310)  Volta-Eleetric  Induction. — The  term  voUa-eieetrie  »- 
duction  was  given  by  Faraday  to  the  production  of  secondary  cur- 
rents, or  currents  in  closed  wires  obtained  by  inductive  action,  from 
wires  conveying  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  such  closed  circuit*. 
The  circumstances  under  which  these  currents  are  formed  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  description  of  an  experiment.  If  a  wire 
through  which  a  voltaic  current  is  passing  be  placed  parallel  to  a 
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second  wire,  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
ends  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  no  perceptible  effect  is  produced 
in  the  second  wire,  so  long  as  the  current  passes  without  interrup- 
tion through  the  first  wire ;  but  if  the  current  through  the  first 
wire  (or  primary  current y  as  it  may  for  the  sake  of  distinction  be 
termed)  be  suddenly  stopped  by  interrupting  the  connexion  with 
the  battery,  a  secondary  current  of  momentary  duration  is  pro- 
duced in  the  second  wire,  and  this  current  is  direct,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  battery  wire.  On  again 
completing  the  communication  between  the  first  wire  and  the 
battery,  a  momentary  current  or  wave  of  electricity  is  again 
transmitted  through  the  second  wire,  but  it  is  now  inverse,  or  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  current. 

These  effects  may  be  much  increased,  if  instead  of  employing 
simple  wires,  the  wires  be  coiled  into  the  form  of  two  concentric 
helices;  the  ^ire  which  is  to  convey  the  primary  current,  or 
primary  coil,  being  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil  for  the  secondary 
current,  and  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil  being  connected  as 
before  with  the  extremities  of  the  galvanometer.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  needle  will  receive  a  powerful  impulse  at  the 
moment  the  primary  coil  is  connected  with  the  battery,  but  after 
a  few  oscillations  the  needle  will  return  to  its  original  position, 
notwithstanding  that  the  current  through  the  primary  coil  is  main- 
tained ;  the  instant,  however,  that  the  primary  coil  is  separated 
from  its  contact  with  the  battery,  a  powerful  momentary  impulse, 
occasioned  by  a  current  through  the  secondary  coil  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  the  former,  will  be  produced  upon  the  galvano- 
meter needle. 

Similar  effects  are  exhibited  by  causing  the  primary  coil,  whilst 
it  is  transmitting  the  battery  current,  suddenly  to  approach  to- 
wards, or  to  recede  from,  the  secondary  coil  which  is  in  connexion 
with  the  galvanometer.  During  the  approach  of  the  coil,  the 
secondary  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  one  ; 
but  during  the  withdrawal  of  the  coil,  the  secondary  current  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  primary  current.  If  a  small  helix  be 
substituted  for  the  galvanometer  in  the  secondary  coil,  a  steel 
needle  may  be  magnetized  by  the  induction  of  these  instantaneous 
currents,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  thus  induced  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current.  By  discharging 
a  Leyden  jar  through  a  primary  coil  properly  insulated,  a  secondary 
current  may  be  obtained  in  the  other  helix,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
always  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  produced  on  breaking 
contact  with  the  battery. 
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(311)  Magneto-Electric  Induction. — Since  electricity  may  be 
made  to  elicit  magnetism^  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  tbat 
the  converse  operation  of  obtaining  electricity  by  means  of  mag- 
netism should  likewise  be  practicable.      After  several   fruitless 
attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  Faraday  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  this  result  {Phil,  Trans.  1832, 
p.  125).     The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  these 
conditions.     Let  the  extremities  of  a  helix  of  copper  wire  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  wires  several  metres  in  length  with  the  two 
ends  of  a  galvanometer,  so  that  the  needles  shall  be  beyond  the 
direct  influence  of  the  magnetic  bars  to  be  employed.    Motion  of 
a  permanent  magnet  across  the  coils  of  the  helix  instantly  pro- 
duces a  current  in  the  wire ;   if,  for  example,  a  bar  magnet  be 
introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  helix,  an  immediate  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle  is  produced ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  allowed 
to  remain  motionless  within  the  helix,  the  needle  after  a  few 
oscillations  returns  to  its  zero;   the  instant,  however,  that  the 
magnet  is  withdrawn,  the  galvanometer  needle  is  deflected  to  the 
same  extent  as  before,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.     When  the 
marked  end  of  a  magnetic  bar  is  introduced  into  a  right-handed 
helix,  the  current  which  is  produced  so  passes  through  the  coib 
as  to  enter  the  helix  at  that  extremity  at  which  the  magnet  enters ; 
so  that  the  current  under  these  circumstances  moves  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  which  is  lying  with 
its  face  upwards. 

If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  helix,  so  long 
as  it  remains  unmagnetized  no  current  is  produced ;  hut  if  the 
opposite  poles  of  two  bar  magnets  be  presented  one  to  each 
extremity  of  the  soft  iron,  so  as  to  render  it  temporarily  magnetic 
by  induction,  a  momentary  current  is  produced  whilst  it  is  acquiring 
magnetism,  and  this  current  corresponds  in  direction  with  that 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  introducing  a  bar  magnet,  the  poles 
of  which  correspond  in  direction  with  those  of  the  temporarymagnei 

In  like  manner  when  two  concentric  helices  are  arranged  as 
in  the  experiment  on  volta-electric  induction  (310),  and  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  primary  coil,  a  much  more 
powerful  secondary  current  is  obtained  than  when  the  two  coils 
only  are  used ;  since  the  soft  iron  in  acquiring  and  in  losing  mag- 
netism produces  a  secondary  current,  which  in  each  case  occurs  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  induced  by  the  primary  coil  alone.  If 
a  bar  of  copper  be  substituted  for  the  iron  bar  or  core  in  the 
primary  coil,  the  current  is  not  stronger  than  when  the  two  coib 
alone  are  employed. 
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If,  as  Ampere  supposes,  a  series  of  electric  currentB  are  per- 
petually circulating  around  the  component  particles  of  a  bar 
magnet,  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis, — the 
motion  of  a  magnet  in  the  axis  of  a  helis,  the  opposite  extremities 
of  which  are  in  metallic  comainmcatioD  with  each  other  so  aa  to 
form  a  closed  circuit,  must  necessarily  produce  a  current  in  such 
a  helix ;  for  the  magnet  corresponds  to  a  helix  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passing :  experiment  shows  that  the  direction 
of  the  currents  indaccd  hy  the  magnet  is  precisely  such  as  would 
be  required  by  Ampfere's  theory. 

(312)  Rtthmkorff's  Induction  Coil. — The  secondary  currents 
irhich  are  obtained  by  magnetic  induction  possess  a  high  degree 
of  intensity;  if  the  circuit  be  broken  at  the  moment  that  the 
current  is  passing,  a  brilliant  spark  will  be  observed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  interruption  is  occasioned. 

An  effective  ftpporatiu  for  eihibiting  thexe  leconilarf  cnrreiita  hu  been  in 
OBC  for  several  yean,  but  it  has  recently  hum  randered  still  more  efficient  by 
Ruhmkorff.     One  of  iti  iorma  is  repreaeoted  in  fig.  3^4,  in  wbich  Ko.  1  shows 

Fio.  154. 


■  vertical  aectioD  of  the  coil  throngb  ibi 

long  axil,  the  other  parta  being  abown 

in  perapective.    It  conaiHta  mainly  of  two 

concentric   helicei  of  copper   wire;    tbe 

primary  or  inner  coil,  i.  a,  conaiatiug  of 

a    Btonter    and   ahorter    wire   than   the 

iecondary  coil  B  b,  ivbicb  ia  made  of  a 

very  long  thin   wire,  initiated  by  silk, 

and  each  layer  of  coila  is  carefully  bsu- 

lated  from  tbe  s^acent  laj-era:*   M  ia  a 

indle  of  soft  iron  wire  placed  in  the  ails 

of  the   coila.     At  +  and — are  binding- 

t  for  connecting  the  primary  coil  with  a  voltdo  battery  of  three  or  four  ele- 

■.     This  prioiRTy  ooil  ie  not  continaouB  throughout  ita  length,  bnt  admits  of 


*  In  Bnhmkorff'B  a  j  centjmetre  or  lo-inch  coil  tbe  inner  or  primary  ^re 

)(  3'"""'^  thick  and  40  metren  long,  300  tnma  of  wire  being  fonnrd  upon  the 
inatniment.  The  outer  or  Mcondary  coil  is  o''°'°'333  thick,  and  8000  metres, 
(about  5  miles)  in  length,  dilstriboted  in  35,000  coila. 
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being  broken  at  c  and  d;  diBH  small  annatare  of  soft  iron,  io  the  ander  sur&ee 
of  which  a  plate  of  platinum  is  riveted,  and  the  upper  surface  of  c  is  also  faced 
with  platinum.     So  long  as  c  and  d  touch  each  other,  the  current  circulates 
uninterruptedly  through  a  a  :  but  as  soon  as  the  current  passes  through  a  a, 
the  iron  core,  H,  becomes  magnetic  and  attracts  d,  consequently  tJie  ccMitact 
between  c  and  d  is  interrupted ;  the  current  immediately  ceases  to  flow  through 
A  A,  the  magnetism  iu  M  disappears  instantly,  the  hammer,  d,  falls,  contact  with 
e  and  with  the  battery  is  immediately  renewed,  d  is  attracted  again,  and  it 
immediately  falls  back  upon  e.*     Thus  the  battery  itself  acts  as  a   means  of 
making  and  breaking  the  contact  several  hundred  times  in  a  minute.    A  powerful 
current   is  induced  in  the  secondaiy  coil,  B  B,  by  each  of  these  mommtaiy 
currents  in  a  a.     In  this  instrument  the  secondary  current  is  always  trans- 
mitted in  one  direction  only,  the  induced  current  on  breaking  contact  bein^  the 
only  one  which  has  sufficient  intensity  to  traverse  the  coil.     No.  2  shows  ao 
end  view  of  the  coil,  and  exhibits  more  distinctly  the  parts  by  which  the  contact 
is  made  and  broken.     The  same  letters  apply  in  both  cases.     The  shocks  are  of 
such  intensity  as  to  be  very  painful  and  often  dangerous,  even  though  experienced 
only  for  an  instant.     A  continuous  stream  of  sparks  will  pass  between  the 
insulated  ends  of  the  secondary  wire,  ef. 

When  a  Leyden  jar  is  interposed  between  the  terminals  of  the 
secondary  coil^  the  outer  end  of  the  coil  being  connected  with  the 
inner  coating  of  the  jar^  the  noise  and  brilliancy  of  the  spark  is 
much  increased.  K  the  coil  be  excited  by  an  increased  number 
of  cells^  an  advantage  is  obtained  until  a  certain  limit  is  reached ; 
if  this  be  exceeded^  a  powerful  spark  appears  at  the  point  of  inter- 
ruption of  the  primary  coil^  and  the  platinum  surfaces  are  rapidly 
destroyed ;  but  by  now  introducing  a  second  Leyden  jar  into  the 
secondary  circuity  the  brilliancy  of  the  secondary  spark  is  increased, 
and  the  spark  at  the  contact-breaker  nearly  disappears.  On 
again  introducing  an  additional  nimiber  of  cells  of  the  battery 
into  the  primary  circuit,  the  brilliant  spark  at  the  contact-breaker 
reappears ;  but  by  the  addition  of  a  third  Leyden  jar  the  secon- 
dary discharge  may  be  further  increased  in  length  and  in  bril- 
liancy, whilst  the  excessive  action  at  the  contact-breaker  is  again 
diverted. 

Faraday  has  contrasted  the  character  of  the  spark,  as  it  occurs  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Leyden  jar,  with  the  appearance  which  it  exhibits  after  the 
jar  has  been  included  in  the  circuit,  by  the  following  experiment : — 

A  platinum  wire  is  supported  across  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  its  ends 
are  brought  near  the  platinum  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil ;  two  similar  short 
interruptions  in  the  secondary  circuit  are  thus  occasioned,  and  a  noiseless  spark 
of  low  luminosity  passes  across  each  interruption.  If  now  tlie  outer  coating  of 
the  jar  be  connected  by  a  wire  with  one  terminal  of  the  secondary  coil,  the 
spark  on  this  side  suddenly  becomes  brilliant  and  noisy,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  in  a  given  interval  of  time  equal  quantities  of  electricity  travene 
the  interval  between  the  two  wires. 

The  noiseless  spark  kindles  paper  or  other  readily  combustible 


*  Other  improved  forms  of  contact-breaker  are  now  in  use. 
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objects^  whilst  the  flash  from  the  Leyden  jar  fails  to  kindle  them. 
The  difference  between  the  two  sparks  is  not  in  the  quantity  but 
in  the  duration  of  the  spark ;  when  the  jar  is  used  a  certain  in- 

i  terval  of  time  is  expended  in  charging  it  by  the  current  which 

moves  comparatively  slowly  through  the  long  secondary  coil^ 
whilst  the  discharge  occurs  in  a  dense  sparky  the  duration  of 
which  is  imperceptible. 

The  power  of  the  instrument  further  may  be  much  increased 

I  by  connecting  the  primary  wire  with  a  modification  of  the  Leyden 

jar^  which  is  commonly  called  a  condenser :  it  consists  of  a  band 
of  brown  paper^  or,  better,  of  oiled  silk,  on  either  side  of  which  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil  is  pasted.  4  or  5  square  metres  (40  or  50  square 
feet)  of  coated  surface  are  thus  prepared  and  folded  between  two 
other  bands  of  brown  paper  or  of  silk,  and  packed  in  a  flat  wooden 
case.  The  two  coatings  are  connected  with  the  binding-screws 
attached  to  c  and  d  in  the  primary  current.  The  principle  of  its 
action  is  not  clearly  understood ;  it  does  not  increase  the  quantity 
of  electricity  in  the  secondary  current,  but  it  adds  greatly  to  its 
intensity,  and  augments  the  striking  distance,  so  that  by  its  em- 
ployment, and  by  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  coil,  paying 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  insulation  of  the  conducting  wires, 
sparks  of  450  or  500  millimetres  (18  or  20  inches)  in  length,  and 
of  great  intensity  have  been  obtained.  The  intensity  of  this  spark 
is  also  greatly  increased  by  increasing  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  continuity  of  the  primary  wire  is  broken.  It  is  obvious  that 
by  this  machine  electricity  of  low  tension  may  be  rendered  as 
intense  as  that  from  an  ordinary  plate-machine,  whilst  its  quantity 
is  much  greater.  An  induction  coil  may  indeed  be  substituted 
for  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  in  most  cases,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, where  a  continuous  discharge  of  sparks  is  required. 

Dr.  Robinson  [Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.  May,  1866,  171)^  states 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  obtainable  with  an  induction  coil 
increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  secondary  wire  up  to  -^  inch 
(o°^'38).  Several  coils  may  be  combined  so  as  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  they  will  fiirnish  by  connecting  all 
their  positive  terminals  together  into  one  electrode,  and  all  their 
negative  terminals  together,  so  as  to  form  the  other  electrode ; 
but  no  increase  in  the  tension  of  the  current  will  be  thus  obtained. 
When  an  increase  in  tension  is  desired,  each  secondary  circuit 
must  be  connected  in  series  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  circuit, 
each  primary  coil  beiag  excited  by  a  separate  battery. 

In  aU  cases  where  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  are 
connected  by  a  wire  or  other  good  conductor,  there  are  two  cur- 
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rents  passing  alternately  i 
produced  each  time  that  the 
and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
the  moment  of  making  co 
less  intense.  Whenever  th 
is  intercepted,  so  that  the  ( 
occur  in  one  direction  oulj 
may  be  charged  with  the  ii 
more  rapidly  than  by  au  o: 
If  the  shadow  of  the 
wires  of  a  Ruhmkorff's  co 
tense  light  of  the  electric 
issue  from  the  point  of  eat 
produced  by  the  current  ( 
negative  wire  being  more 
heated  stream  Arom  the  ' 
reverse  of  those  produced  i 
greatest  dispersion  of  matt 
served  to  occur  at  the  posi 
of  the  secondary  coil  be  alk 
the  phenomenon  of  the  aui 
tifiil  manner  through  an  ii 
has  contrived  a  very  atrikii 
placing  within  the  receiver 
beaker  lined  with  tinfoil 
receiver  should  be  open  at 
which  passes  air-tight  thro 
of  the  jar;  the  sliding  ro 
bottom,  and  passes  down  U 
the  metallic  lining.  On  e 
of  the  pump  is  connected  i 
and  the  sliding  rod  with  tl 
tinuous  cascade  of  electric  1 
upon  the  metallic  plate  of 
the  tumbler  be  made  of  a 
glass,  and  rests  upon  a 
sulphate,  the  blue  fluoreac 
yellow  of  the  uranium.  I 
jar  employed  in  the  forego 
in  an  exhausted  glass  glob< 
very  interesting  appearanc 
with  a  quiet  glow  of  light, 
takes  place  &om  the  positii 
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interval  nearer  to  the  negative  than  to  the  positive  ball,  which  is 
not  luminous :  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver  is  very  perfect, 
the  luminous  portion  is  observed  to  be  traversed  by  a  series  of 
dark  bands  or  arches  concentric  with  the  positive  ball ;  the  pre- 
sence of  a  little  vapour  of  phosphorus  renders  these  dark  bands 
much  more  distinct.      (Grove.) 

The  occurrence  of  these  bands  is  as  yet  unexplained ;  but  the 
attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  cause  have  led  to  numerous 
interesting  investigations  by  Grove,  who  first  observed  them,  by 
Robinson,  and  by  others,  but  particularly  by  Gassiot,  who  has 
varied  the  experiment  in  numberless  ways  {PhiL  Trans,  1858, 
'  859)-  Gassiot's  principal  method  of  procedure  has  been  to  seal 
wires  of  platinum,  and  of  other  materials  of  various  sizes  and  forms, 
into  glass  vessels  or  tubes.  These  tubes  and  vessels  were  subse- 
quently exhausted  more  or  less  completely.  Various  gaseous 
bodies  were  then  introduced,  and  were  afterwards  more  or  less 
completely  removed  by  the  air-pump :  effects  of  great  variety  and 
beauty  were  thus  obtained.  The  general  appearances  may  be 
thus  described : — K  a  long  wide  glass  tube  (fig.  255)  containing 

Fio.  255. 


sticks  of  caustic  potash,  at  p,  be  filled  with  well-dried  gaseous 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  afterwards  exhausted  by  the  air-pump, 
the  residual  carbonic  anhydride  will  be  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
caustic  potash  at  p.  The  effects  observed  on  connecting  the 
wires  +,  — ,  with  the  secondary  wires  of  the  Buhmkorff's  coil, 
vary  with  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum.  If  the  vacuum  be 
merely  that  which  can  be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  air-pump,  no 
stratification  is  perceptible ;  a  diffuse  lambent  light  fills  the  tube : 
if  the  rarefaction  be  carried  a  step  further,  narrow  strise,  like 
ruled  lines,  about  i'"™-^  in  thickness,  traverse  the  tube  transverse 
to  the  line  of  the  discharge,  as  shown  in  fig.  256,  No.  i.  A  step 
farther  in  the  rarefaction  increases  the  breadth  of  the  hands,  as 
seen  in  fig.  255 ;  next  the  segments  of  light  assume  a  cup-shaped 


depthj  with  narrow  dark  lineB  between  themj  are  seen,  fig.  ajfi. 
Fig.  3^6. 
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No.  3-  Finally  when  the  vacuum  approaches  perfection,  there 
is  neither  discharge,  light,  nor  conduction.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  presence  of  material  particles  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  transfer  of  the  electric  current. 

When  the  stratification  is  most  distinctly  visible,  a  dark  space 
will  always  be  observed  near  the  negative  pole,  which,  if  of  pla- 
tinum, is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  bluish  glow  of  light,  within 
which,  the  wire,  by  an  optical  illusion,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
red  hot.  Portions  of  the  negative  electrode  are  gradually  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  fine  metallic  particles  as  the  experiment  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  wire  rises  considerably  in  temperature.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  stratification  varies  greatly  with  the  modifications 
in  form  ^ven  to  the  wires.  If  the  ne^tive  wire  be  enclosed 
within  a  capillary  glass  tube  which  is  open,  and  projects  beyond 
the  wire  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch  (3°"°')i  o"*  *  li"^^*  more,  all  the 
stratification  disappears,  and  a  jet  of  light  escapes  from  the  open 
end  of  the  capillary  tube,  passing  down  the  exhausted  vessel. 

These  stratified  bands  and  luminous  discharges  are  powerfully 
affected  by  the  magnet ;  if  the  negative  wire  be  undermost  in  one 
of  these  exhausted  tubes  suspended  vertically,  and  it  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  stratum  of  mercury,  it  will  be  found  on 
causing  one  end  of  a  magnet  to  approach  the  termination  of  the 
a  hanils  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tiihf>    t\ta*  tUe, 
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the  negative  pole  is  also  specially  affected  by  the  magnetic  force, 
the  lines  of  light  becoming  parallel  to  the  magnetic  corves  ;  and 
Gassiot  has  foand^  that  by  arranging  a  tube  so  as  to  cross  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  which  emanate  from  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
electro-magnet,  he  can  instantly  arrest  the  luminous  discharge  by 
magnetizing  the  electro-magnet ;  but  on  breaking  the  connexion 
of  the  magnet  with  the  battery,  the  discharge  is  immediately 
renewed.  De  La  Bive  and  Sarasin  have  found  that  when  a  dis- 
charge in  a  rarefied  gas  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
magnet  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  increased  in  the  portion  of  the 
tube  nearest  to  the  magnet.  {Phil.  Mag.  xlii.  an.)  Mr.Varley 
introduced  into  one  end  of  an  exhausted  tube  a  small  piece  of  talc 
supported  on  a  fibre  of  silk.  The  tube  contained  two  loops  of 
aluminium  wire  which  were  connected  with  a  battery  of  about  350 
cells :  on  passing  the  current  the  whole  tube  was  filled  with  a 
luminous  cloud,  but  when  the  tube  was  placed  between  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  magnet  a  luminous  arch  was  formed,  passing 
through  the  rings  and  ending  near  the  walls  of  the  tube.  When 
the  tube  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  luminous  arch 
impinged  on  .the  piece  of  talc  the  latter  was  repelled,  no  matter 
which  way  the  current  was  passing  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xix.  236). 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  observed  by  De  La  Rive 
and  Sarasin. 

The  phenomena  above  described  have  recently  attracted  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  electricians,  from  their  intimate  connexion 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  electric  force  is  propagated  and  trans- 
mitted from  point  to  point. 

The  stratified  light  produced  by  Ruhmkorff's  coil  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus,  intermittent,  as  may  be  very  simply  and 
beautifully  shown  by  attaching  one  of  the  vacuum  tubes  to  an 
axle  which  can  be  thrown  into  rapid  rotation,  the  two  arms  of  the 
tube  moving  like  spokes  of  a  wheel  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
axle.  In  this  arrangement,  one  extremity  of  the  tube  is  main- 
tained in  unbroken  contact  with  one  extremity  of  the  induction 
coil,  while  the  other  extremity  is  in  like  manner  connected  with 
the  other  end  of  the  induction  coil.  As  the  rotation  proceeds,  if 
the  experiment  be  made  in  a  darkened  room,  the  tube  will  be 
visible  momentarily,  several  times  during  each  rotation,  and  will 
produce  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  light,  each  arm  of  the  star 
exhibiting  distinct  stratified  bands,  and  appearing  to  be  stationary^ 
owing  to  the  briefness  of  the  time  for  which  it  is  visible. 

It  was  supposed  that  these  phenomena  of  stratification  were 
connected  with  undulations  produced  by  the  rapidly  succeeding 
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machine.  The  interposition  of  a  condenser  into  the  induced  circuit 
augments  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  spark ;  but  it 
decreases  the  number  of  sparks  in  a  given  time^  so  that  if  the 
spark  possess  sufficient  intensity  to  pass^  no  gain  in  the  amount  of 
the  body  decomposed  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  condenser.* 

(313)  Inductive  Action  of  Currents — Henry's  Coils. — When 
the  connexion  between  the  plates  of  a  battery  is  made  by  means  of 
a  single  long  straight  wire^  a  brilliant  spark  is  seen  at  the  moment 
that  the  contact  with  the  battery  is  broken  ;  but  when  the  con- 
nexion is  made  by  means  of  a  short  wire,  and  contact  is  broken, 
only  a  very  small  spark  is  produced.  When  a  long  wire  is 
employed,  the  same  length  of  wire,  if  coiled  into  a  helix,  gives  a 
much  brighter  spark  than  when  it  is  used  merely  as  a  straight* 
conductor.  The  brilliant  spark  which  is  observed  when  the  long 
wire  is  used,  is  produced  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  battery 
upon  the  electricity  of  the  wire  itself.  The  bright  spark  obtained 
firom  the  battery  wire  on  breaking  contact  arises  from  a  current 
which  is  transmitted  through  the  wire  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
from  the  battery  itself.  This  inductive  action  may  be  entirely 
diverted,  if  a  second  helix,  the  ends  of  which  are  in  metallic  com- 
munication with  each  other,  be  placed  either  within  the  primary 
coil  or  exterior  to  it. 

If  the  conducting  wire  be  coiled  into  a  helix  within  which  an 
iron  core  is  placed,  the  current  on  breaking  contact  acquires 
sufiScient  intensity  to  communicate  a  powerful  shock,  when  the 
ends  of  the  wire  are  grasped  by  the  hand  at  the  moment  that  the 
wire  is  disconnected  with  the  battery,  although  the  battery  itself 
may  be  quite  inadequate  to  produce  any  shock  when  its  extremities 
are  connected  by  a  short  .wire.  A  striking  experiment  of  this 
kind  is  related  by  Prof.  Jos.  Henry  {Phil.  Mag.  1840,  xvi.  205). 
A  very  small  compound  battery  was  formed  of  six  pieces  of 
copper  bell- wire,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (4  centimetres) 
long,  and  six  pieces  of  zinc  of  the  same  size ;  the  current  which 
this  arrangement  produced  was  transmitted  through  a  spool  of 
copper  wire  covered  with  cotton :  this  wire  was  5  miles  (8046 
metres)  in  length,  and  -^  of  an  inch  (i°*™'5)  in  diameter,  and  it 
was  wound  upon  a  small  axis  of  iron.  The  shock,  on  breaking 
the  connexion  with  the  little  battery,  was  distinctly  felt  simul- 
taneously by   twenty-six  persons  who  had  formed  a  circle  by 


*  Pull  details  of  the  numerous  researches  made  by  Qnet  and  others  with 
BuhmkorfTs  coil  will  be  found  in  Du  Monoei's  Notice  sur  VAj^areil  (Tlnduo- 
iian  JEleetrique  de  Huhmkorff,  4th  edit 
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together  and  placed  b»  bX  d  and  e,  the  induced  current  in  c  will 
produce  a  second  induced  current,  or  current  of  the  third  order ^ 
in  d  e\  but  this  current  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  b  c.  If/  be  a  ribbon  coil  placed  above  e,  with  its  ends  united 
by  a  small  helix  at  ff,  a  third  current,  or  current  of  the  fourth 
order,  will  be  obtained,  but  it  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  d  e.  If  these  different  currents  be  compared  together, 
they  will  be  in  the  direction  following : — 

a  primary  current  (on  breaking) 

by  c,  secondary  current    .     .     •     direct 

rf,  e,  current  of  the  third  order  .     inverse 

f,  ff,  current  of  the  fourth  order  .     direct. 

By  acting  upon  the  principle  just  explained,  and  carefully 
insulating  the  coils,  currents  even  of  the  seventh  order  have 
been  obtained,  the  successive  currents  being  alternately  direct 
and  inverse. 

Similar  currents  of  equal  amount,  but  of  lower  tension,  are 
obtained  each  time  that  the  primary  circuit  is  completed,  but  the 
direction  of  the  currents  in  this  case  is  reversed;  so  that  on 
completing  the  primary  circuit  the  currents  would  be  as 
follows : — 

a  primary  current  (on  making)  direct 

b,  c,  secondary inverse 

rf,  e,  tertiary direct 

/,  ff,  quaternary inverse;  and  so  on. 

These  effects  are  produced  by  a  series  of  complicated  actions 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — ^The  primary  current  has 
the  power  of  producing  two  induced  secondary  currents  in 
opposite  directions,  one  on  making  the  other  on  breaking  contact ; 
these  currents  admit  of  being  separated  from  each  other.  They 
are  equal  in  amount,  but  the  current  on  breaking  contact  has  the 
highest  tension,  and  will  traverse  the  greater  distance  in  the  form 
of  a  spark.  Each  secondary  current  in  b  c  may  give  rise  to  two 
opposite  tertiary  currents  in  d  e,  but  these  currents  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  time  too  small  to  be  appreciated,  because  the 
secondary  current  itself  is  instantaneous.  These  two  tertiary 
currents  are  equal  in  quantity,  but  differ  in  tension ;  the  tertiary 
current  produced  by  the  cessation  of  the  secondary  being  the 
stronger.  Again,  each  of  these  momentary  tertiary  currents  is 
in  its  turn  capable  of  developing  infg  two  opposite  quaternary 
currents,  equal  in  amount  but  differing  in  tension.  At  each  in« 
terruption  of  the  primary  current,  therefore^  we  have  one  iu- 

1  BR 
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Htatttaneous  secondary  current  in  b  c,  two  tertiary  in  d  e,  and 
four  quaternary  in  /  ^.  If  all  these  currents  were  equal  in 
tension  as  well  as  equal  in  quantity,  they  would  neutralize  each 
other ;  but  since  their  tension  is  not  equal,  a  series  of  phenomena 
is  produced,  owing  to  the  alternate  predominance  of  the  tension 
of  the  currents  moring  in  one  direction  in  one  circuit,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  the  succeeding  circuit. 

Henry  has  shown  that  induced  currents  of  several  snccessiTe 
orders  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  momentary  passage  of  electri- 
city occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

These  induced  currents  not  only  give  powerful  shocks,  but 
they  magnetize  steel  bars  and  produce  chemical  decomposition. 
The  latter  may  be  shown  by  interposing  acidulated  water  or  a 
solution  of  potassic  oxide  between  platinum  wires  which  are  in 
connexion  with  the  ends  of  the  coil.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  either 
currents  of  high  intensity  such  as  those  required  to  produce 
shocks,  or  currents  of  large  quantity  such  as  would  be  required 
for  magnetizing  steel,  or  for  igniting  platinum  wire,  by  varying 
the  diameter  and  length  of  the  conductor.  When  a  long  thin 
wire  was  employed,  as  by  uniting  the  two  helices  as  at  ^  and  e, 
a  current  of  great  intensity,  producing  powerful  shocks,  was 
obtained ;  but  this  same  current  could  be  made  to  induce  in  the 
flat  coil  /  a  current  of  greater  quantity,  but  of  less  intensity. 

Owing  to  these  variations  in  quantity  and  intensity,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  of  such  induced  currents  is  complicated 
and  difficult.  Abria  {Ann.  de  Chitnie,  III.  i.  385,  and  iii.  5)  has 
published  some  careful  researches  upon  them,  but  additional  ex- 
periments are  still  needed. 

(314)  Arago's  Rotaliotu. — A  remarkable  exemplificatioQ  ot 
the  facility  with  which  secondary  currents  are  induced  by 
magnetic  influence,  and  of  the  mutual  action  of  such  induced 
currents,  is  exhibited  by  the  following  experiments  of  Arago.  If 
a  magnet  be  suspended  freely  by  its  centre  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, parallel  to  a   circular  disk  " ^'-^  '—  "^ ^'  ^- 

rotate  horizontally  beneath  the 
centre  of  suspension  for  the  mi 
the  rotating  disk,  that  when  tb 
certain  degree  of  velocity  the  m; 
same  direction  as  the  disk ;  an 
the  magnet  are  approximated, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  a  repn 
magnet  in  a  direction  perpendi 
This  rotation  occurs  as  freely  vl 
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is  interposed  between  the  magnet  and  the  metallic  disk^  as  when 
air  only  intervenes.  Disks  of  other  metals  also  produce  this 
effect  upon  the  magnet  by  their  rotation,  but  none  of  them  show 
it  so  readily  as  copper ;  the  facility  with  which  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced being  directly  as  the  power  of  the  rotating  disk  to  conduct 
electric  currents.  If  a  narrow  strip  be  cut  out  of  the  metallic 
disk,  extending  from  its  circumference  to  the  centre,  no  motion 
will  be  produced  in  the  magnet  when  the  disk  is  made  to  revolve ; 
but  if  the  cut  edges  of  the  divided  disk  be  connected  by  soldering 
a  piece  of  wire  across  the  division,  the  rotation  may  be  effected 
as  readily  as  when  the  disk  was  entire.  From  causes  similar  to 
those  which  produce  the  foregoing  results,  it  is  found  that  if  a 
magnetic  needle  or  a  bar  magnet  be  set  vibrating  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  a  disk  of  copper,  it  will  come  to  rest  much  more 
speedily  than  if  vibrating  over  paper  or  glass. 

These  effects  were  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Faraday ;  he 
found  that  whenever  a  piece  of  conducting  matter  is  made  to  pass 
either  before  a  single  pole  or  between  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
magnet  so  as  to  cut  the  magnetic  curves  at  right  angles,  electrical 
currents  are  produced  across  the  metal,  transverse  to  the  direction 
of  motion. 

For  example,  let  the  copper  disk  c,  fig.  258,  be  made  to  revolve,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  on  the  circumference,  between  the  poles,  n  s,o£  a  horse- 

Fig.  258. 


shoe  magnet,  and  let  a  wire  to,  which  is  connected  with  one  ^nd  of  the  galva- 
nometer, fft  be  pressed  against  the  centre  of  the  disk,  whilst  the  other  wire  to* 
from  the  galvanometer  rests  against  the  edge  of  the  disk  between  the  magnetic 
poles.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  current  will  be  foimd  to  flow  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circumference  of  the  disk,  0,  and  then  through  the  wires,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  If  the  disk  be  made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  current  will  flow  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  disk. 

B  B  2 


a  wire  lie  iD*de  to  revoWe  b;  hand. 
Now  let  n*  lappoM  that  id  Ango'i  experiment  we  are  looking  down  npoa 
the  reTohing  di«k,  e,  fig.  259;  when  the  disk   r«- 
Fio.  159.  volve*  beneath  the  magnet,  it   cnta   the    ma^etie 

CurTea  at  right  angles :  cuirentK  are  produced  ander- 
ueath  the  north  pole,  from  the  centre  of  the  plate 
towards  the  dreumferenoe,  a,  bejoni]  tbe  pole.    These 

Iouirenti  oocnr  in  the  opposite  direction — viz.,  from 
the  circumferenee  to  the  centre,  underneath  tbe  ■oath 
pole,  and  thos  traverse  the  diameter  of  tbe  plate 
parallel  to  the  magnet,  returning  b;  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  plate,  as  shown  bj  the  dotted  airows. 
Such  carrents  necessarily  eiert  a  repulsive  aetioa 
upon  tbe  magnet  in  a  direction  which  coincide*  with 
that  m  which  motion  is  obserTed,  and  no  currents  are  obtained  until  either  the 
magnet  or  the  plate  is  set  in  motion. 

(315)  Magneto- EUctric  Machinet, — Yarioos  macbioes  have  been  contriTed 
for  the  production  of  migneto-electric  currents.  The  most  convenient  of  tbcM 
js  Sazton's  magneto- electric  machine.     It  is  represented  in  fig,  260,  ia  perspeo- 

Pio.  WSo. 
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iron,  about  two  inch«a  (5  centimetrw)  in  length,  which,  bj  means  of  a  cross- 
piece  of  iron,  X,  are  connected  together  parallel  to  each  other,  at  such  a  distance 
that  the;  shall  be  oppoeite  the  middle  of  each  pole  of  the  hone-shoe  magnet. 
Around  each  limb,  e  d,  of  the  armatare,  a  long  fine  copper  wire,  covered  with 

Fio.  261. 


silk  to  iosnlate  the  ooils  from  each  other,  is  wound  in  BsrenJ  sacoeMiiTe  lajere. 
The  correepoDding  ends  of  each  of  theve  helibes  ace  oonnectod  together ;  one  pair, 
ej",  i«  soldered  to  the  spindle,  «,  00  which  the  armature  rotates,  and  through  it 
is  connected  with  a  drcular  copper  dink,  i,  the  edge  of  which  dips  into  a  cup  of 
mercury,  m,  whilst  the  other  pur  of  wires,  g  A,  is  conneoted  with  a  stout  piece 
of  copper  which  paEsea  through  the  axis  of  the  spindle,  1,  from  which  it  is  elec- 
Lricall;  insulated,  and  terminates  in  a  slip  of  copper  k,  placed  nearl;  at  right 
angles  to  the  crosspiece,  x,  which  connects  the  two  lintbe  of  the  soft  iron  arma- 
ture. Beneath  the  slip  of  copper,  £,  is  a  second  mercur;  cnp,  I,  which  can  be 
made  to  oommunioate  with  the  cup,  m,  either  b;  a  wire,  or  b;  some  other  con* 
ductor  of  the  current.  The  arms  of  the  slip,  k,  alternately  dip  into  the  mer- 
cury, and  rise  above  it,  and  the  paints  of  contact  are  so  arranged  that  the  circuit 
(which,  when  I  and  m  are  properly  connected,  is  complete  so  long  as  *  ifl  beueatJi 
the  mercury)  shall  be  broken  at  the  time  tliat  the  armature  loses  its  magnetism. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  bright  spark  is  obtained  each  time  that  the  slip  k 
quits  the  mercury.  Four  earrents  are  therefore  produced  in  the  wire  surround- 
ing the  armature  during  each  complete  rerolation,  two  successive  currente  being 
in  one  direction,  and  the  two  others  being  in  the  opposite  direction.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  limb,  c,  of  the  armature  is  opposite  the  marked  pole  of  the 
ateel  in^net ;  if  now  it  be  made  to  recede  from  this  pule  a  current  will  be  pro- 
duced in  a  given  dlrectioD,  through  the  ooil  which  surrounds  this  limb,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  same  limb  towards  the  nomarked  end  of  the  magnet,  a 
second  current  will  be  produced  in  the  same  direction  through  the  coil ;  a  third 
current  will  be  produoed,  but  in  a  reversed  direction,  as  the  limb  e  leaves  the  un- 
marked end  of  the  magnet,  whilst  a  fburtli  ourrent  will  be  produced  on  the 
approach  of  the  limb  e  to  the  marked  pole  of  ths  magnet,  and  will  coincide 
in  direction  with  the  third  current.  If  the  connexion  between  the  mercury 
cups,  I  and  m,  be  effected  by  grasping  with  the  hands  two  copper  cylinders, 
H,  a,  each  of  which  by  means  of  a  wire  is  in  connexion  separately  with  one 
of  the  cups,  a  succession  of  powerful  shocks  will  be  experienced.  Acidulated 
water  and  many  saline  solutions  may  be  decompceed  if  these  currents  be  trans- 
mitted through  them  ;  but  in  order  to  prodnce  polar  decomposition,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suppress  or  turn  up  one  of  the  points  of  the  slip  k,  and  thos  to  lose  half 
the  power  of  the  machine :  otherwise  the  currents  at  eaoh  half  revolntion  are  in 
opposite  directions. 

In  the  construction  of  these  magaeto-electric  machinea,  great 
care  must  be  takea  that  the  insulation  of  the  coil  is  veiy  perfect. 
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Different  effects  are  obtained  from  such  a  machine  by  varying  the 
length  and  the  diameter  of  the  -wire  which  is  wound  around  the 
armatare.  When  currents  of  high  tension  are  required,  such  as 
those  needed  for  giving  shocks,  or  for  the  decomposition  of  elec- 
trolytes, a  great  lengUi  of  thin  wire  is  preferable ;  but  a  much 
smaller  length  of  thicker  wire  will  give  the  largest  sparks,  and 
will  ignite  the  greatest  length  of  fine  platinam  wire.  A  machine 
upon  this  principle  has  been  contrived  by  Wheatstone  for  exploding 
chaises  of  gunpowder,  when  provided  with  Abel's  magnet  fuse, 
which  seems  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  simplicity,  certain^, 
and  facility  of  application.  {Report  to  Secretary  for  War,  Wheat- 
atone  and  Abel,  Nov.  i860.) 

Wheatstone  and  others  have  contrived  magneto-electric 
machines,  by  which  a  continuous  electric  current  in  a  uniform 
direction  may  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  These  batteries 
are,  in  fact,  combinations  of  several  simple  machines,  similar  in 
principle  to  Saxton's ;  the  coils  are  connected  together  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  circuit.  The  armatures  are  so  arranged  that 
each  shall  in  turn  become  magnetic,  jnst  before  the  preceding 
armatare  has  entirely  lost  its  magnetism.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  current  is  made  to  commence  in  one  coil  before  it  has  ceaaed 
in  the  coil  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

Magneto-electric  machines  are  now  used  ia  Birmingham  on  a 
large  scale,  as  a  substitute  for  the  voltaic  battery,  in  processes  of 
electro-silvering  and  electro-gilding.  A  single  Saxton's  machine 
will,  if  kept  in  continuous  revolution,  precipitate  &om  90  to  1 20 
ounces  (2*^  to  4  kilogrammes)  of  silver  per  week  from  its  solu- 
tions: and  machines  have  been  constructed  by  which  17  ounces 
or  0*53  kilogr.  of  silver  per  hour  have  been  deposited  upon 
articles  properly  prepared  for  this  mode  of  plating. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magneto- 
electric  machine,  in  producing  a  light  of  great  steadineaa  and 
intensity  between  two  points  of  gas  coke :  this  light  can  be  main- 
tained without  interruption  so  long  as  the  magnets  are  kept  in 
rotation,  and  the  charcoal  continues  unconsumed. 

The  machine  consiBts  of  48  pairs  of  permaiient  oomponiid  bar  magneto, 
arranged  in  6  parallel  planer,  co  an  to  form  a  large  conipouud  wheel,  betvreen 
which  the  arniBturea,  i6a  in  number,  are  arr&nged  in  j  sets,  the  total  amoont 


one  compouad  current,  it  U  evident  that  the  result  will  be  a  cmreat  neaTly  aa 
uniform  ta  that  from  a  galvanic  battery,  with  the  advantaj^e  of  equable  continuitjr. 
Thin  11  done  by  the  two  commutston,  which  cooBLst  each  of  two  imiulated  rmg» 
of  meUl,  of  lucb  a  form  at  the  periphery  that  two  rollera  or  rubbers  change 
aides  from  ooe  disk  to  the  other  at  tlie  eame  instant  that  the  current  is  reversed. 
Thea,  by  oombiniog  the  two  commutators,  a  compound  current  is  obtained 
that  will  produce  a  cooatant  white  light  or  an;  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  the 
galvanic  current  The  quantity  and  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current 
depend  first,  on  the  amount  of  magnetism  induced  in  the  soft  iron  ;  secondly,  on 
the  litcility  with  which  the  poles  of  the  magnetixed  soil  iron  can  be  reversed; 
thirdly,  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  change  of  polarity  takes  place ;  fourthly, 
on  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  forming  the  helices. 

The  amount  of  magnetism  induced  in  the  soft  iron  depends  on  the  size  and 
force  of  the  steel  magnets  employed,  and  on  the  weight  and  soilness  of  the  iron 
in  the  helices ;  but  in  practice  the  weight  of  the  aott  iron  is  limited  by  the 
weight  of  the  steel  magnets,  for,  if  too  heavy,  the  steel  magnets  will  be  ^wly 
deprived  of  their  magnetism. 

The  mostadTBotageoos  proportion  of  iron  in  the  armatures  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  amount  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  steel  magnets  employed. 

To  Ikcilitate  the  change  of  the  poles  the  soft  iron  cores  of  the  helices  are  not 
solid  pieces  of  iron,  but  are  tnbea,  single,  double,  or  treble,  as  it  is  foand  by 
experiment  that  the  same  weight  of  iron,  when  divided  in  this  manner,  loses  or 
takes  magnetism  in  much  less  time  than  when  in  a  solid  form. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  velocity  to  be  employed  when  the  nuiimnm  of  ele4>- 
tricity  is  required,  for  this  reason.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the 
amount  of  electricity  depends  on  the  amount  of  magnetism  token  np,  and  that 
the  soft  iron  takes  time  to  become  saturated,  as  it  may  be  termed,  with 
magnetism  :  hence,  if  the  vdocity  with  which  the  cores  move  from  one  pole  of 
a  magnet  to  another  be  too  great,  there  will  not  be  anfficient  time  for  the 
oores  to  become  saturated.  But  as  again  the  quantity  of  electricity  increases 
■a  the  velocity  inoreasea,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertun  this  maximum  point 
eiacUy,  which  is  easily  done,  either  by  experiment  or  calonlation,  bssed  on 
oeitaindato. 

The  steel  ban  weigh  about  i  ton,  and  the  wheel  is  made,  by  the  aid  of  a 
small  steam  engine,  to  revolve  with  a  rqiidity  varying  from  150  to  250  times 
per  minute.  This  light  was  for  several  months  in  successful  operation  at  the 
South  foreland  Lighthouse,  and  subeeqaently  at  Dungenees,  the  actual  eipenw 
(^  fuel  in  working  the  engine  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  formerly  used, 
while  the  light  is  far  more  brilliant 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Holmes,  in  a  lecture  given  before  tlie  Society  oi  Art* 
in  December,  1863,  from  which  the  foregoing  details  ore  taken,  that  the  light 
at  Dungeneos  had  then  been  in  continuous  use  sinoe  the  6th  June,  1862,  and  is 
equal  photometrically  to  14  of  Fresnel's  first-daas  lighthouse  lamps.  It  is  now 
■gun  employed  at  the  South  Foreland  lighthouses. 

Mr.  Wilde  [Proceed,  R,  S.  xv.  1 07)  iiaa  lately  contrived  ^m  Bp- 
paratus  hj  means  of  Thich,  irith  very  moderate  magnetic  power, 
be  can  by  employing  sufficient  mechanical  power  to  produce 
rotatini  of  his  apparatus,  obtuu  an  extremely  iutenae  current  of 
electricity. 

The  fbondation  of  the  arrangement  is  a  magneto-electria  machine  of  a  peculiar 
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I 

"  powerful.     By  thu  means  it  ia  seen  that  force  is  converted  into  electricity  by 

^'  the  aid  of  the  small  amount  of  magnetism  remaining  in  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  or 

^  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  terrestrial  induction. 

f  (3 1 5  a)  Absolute  Measures  of  Electro-Magnetic  Quantities, — ^Weber,  in 

')  his  **  Electrical  Measurements"  {Leipzig  Transactions),  has  introduced  a  method 

^  for  the  determination  of  all  electrical  quantities  founded  on  purely  mechanical 

3:  considerations,  and  based  on  the  metrical  system ;  the  metre,  the  gramme,  and 

the  second  being  the  fundamental  units. 
<  The  principal  quantities  to  be  measured  are : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  electricity Q 

2.  The  strength  of  an  electric  current    •     • C 

*  3.  The  electro-motive  force  which  acts  on  the  current    •     •     S 

4.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor R 

If  t  is  the  time  in  seconds,  then  whatever  be  the  system  of  measurement^ 

Q=0^ (I) 

E^CE (2) 

Helmholtz  and    homson  have  shown,  by  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
c  energy,  that  if  W  is  the  work  spent  in  causing  the  transfer  of  a  quantity,  Q,  of 

E  electricity,  by  means  of  an  electro-motive  force,  E, 

W=QE (3) 

'  This  equation  is  analc^us  to  the  proposition  in  hydrostatics  that  the  work 

'  done  in  forcing  a  volume  V,  of  fluid,  into  a  vessel  under  the  pressure  P,  is 

equal  to  VP. 
■  Weber  defines  a  unit  current  of  electricity  as  that  which,  if  caused  to 

-  traverse  two  circuits  of  unit  area  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 

would  cause  them  to  act  on  each  other  with  the  same  force  as  two  magnets  of 
unit  strength. 
'  This  gives  a  fourth  datum,  which,  combined  with  equations  (i)  (2)  (3),  gives 

a  complete  system  of  electro-magnetic  measures. 

The  most  convenient  practical  method  of  measuring  resistance  is  by  com* 
parison  with  a  wire,  the  resistance  of  which  has  been  determined  by  Weber's 
method.  Weber  obtained  his  unit  of  resistance  by  suddenly  turning  a  coil 
of  wire  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  was  caused  to  traverse  the  coil  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth's 
magnetism. 

Thomson  improved  upon  this  method;  and  Jenkin,  Clerk-Maxwell,  and 
Balfour  Stewart  determined  the  resistance  of  a  coil  of  wire  revolving  with  known 
velocity,  by  means  of  its  effect  in  altering  the  position  of  a  small  magnet  sus- 
pended in  the  centre  of  the  coiL  For  an  account  of  these  experiments,  on  which 
the  British  Association  Unit  of  Resistance  is  founded  (note,  p.  517))  see  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  1863,  where  an  explanation  of  all  the 
methods  of  electrical  measurement  is  also  given  in  an  elementary  form, 

Weber  has  also  employed  a  system  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  mechanical 
force  between  electrified  bodies.     We  have  then 

Q  Q! 

Repulsive  force  =  — yvj- 

where  QQ'  are  the  quantities  of  electricity,  and  D  the  distance  between  them. 

This  system  of  measurement,  which  is  called  the  Electro-static  System, 
differs  from  the  electro-dynamic  system,  and,  according  to  Weber,  the  unit  of 
electricity  in  the  latter  system  (the  metre,  gramme,  and  second  being  the  funda* 
mental  units),  is  3 10,740,000  times  that  in  the  former. 

Prom  the  known  laws  of  electro-magnetic  phenomena,  combined  with  the 
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results  of  Weber,  Clerk-Maxwell  has  calculated  the  rate  at  which  an  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  of  short  duration  would  be  propagated  through  air  or 
vacuum.  The  result  of  this  calculation  shows  that  if  light  consists  of  a  series 
of  such  electro-magnetic  disturbances,  it  will  be  propagated  with  a  velocitf 
expressed  by  the  same  number  as  that  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  two  units 
of  electricity.  The  actual  velocity  of  light,  as  determined  by  various  observers, 
has  been  stated  at  from  314  to  288  millions  of  metres  per  second.  The  nmuber 
deduced  from  Weber's  experiments  is  310  millions. 

§  VI.     Therm 0-Electricity. 

(316)  The  phenomena  due  to  the  development  of  electricity 
by  heat  are  arranged  under  the  head  of  thermo-electricity ^ — ^a 
term  which  serves  to  recal  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  the  force 
originates  in  these  cases.  The  present  section  contains  a  summary 
of  the  more  important  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  on  this 
subject. 

As  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  in  a 
conductor  occasions  the  development  o£  heat,  so  any  obstruction 
to  the  equal  propagation  of  heat  in  a  conducting  circuit  produces 
a  current  of  electricity.  This  important  result  was  first  obtained 
by  Seebeck,  in  the  year  i82!Z. 

If  the  extremities  of  the  wire  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  be 
united  by  means  of  a  straight  piece  of  platinum  wire,  this  wire 
may  be  heated  at  any  point  at  a  distance  from  its  connexions  witb 
the  galvanometer  wire,  without  producing  a  current  through  the 
circuit ;  but  if  the  platinum  wire  be  twisted  into  a  loop^  its  mole- 
cular tension  at  this  point  is  slightly  altered^  and  if  heat  be  appUed 
to  the  wire  close  to  the  loop  and  to  the  right  of  it,  a  current  will 
flow  through  the  apparatus  from  right  to  left,  owing  to  the  in- 
equality of  the  conducting  power,  and  the  disturbance  of  regularity 
in  the  transmission  of  the  force  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder 
portions.  These  effects  are  still  more  readily  produced  by  dividing 
the  wire  into  two  portions,  and  coiling  each  extremity  into  a  flat 
spiral.  If  one  of  these  spirals  be  heated  to  redness,  and  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  cold  spiral,  deflection  of  the  needle 
immediately  follows,  in  a  direction  which  indicates  the  flow  of  a 
current  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  portion.  Metals  such  as 
bismuth  or  antimony,  in  which  a  crystalline  structure  is  strongly 
developed,  but  which  possess  an  inferior  power  of  conducting 
electricity,  display  these  thermo-electric  phenomena  in  a  more 
perfect  degree.  If  one  half  of  a  ring  or  rectangular  frame  composed 
of  either  of  these  metals  be  heated,  and  the  other  half  be  kept 
cool,  a  current  sufficient  to  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  suspended 
within  the  frame  or  ring,  will  be  produced.     Metals  which  are 
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better  conductors,  such  as  copper  or  silver,  although  they  also 
show  the  phenomena,  exhibit  it  much  less  distinctly. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  has  found  that  if  portions  of  a  metallic  wire 
be  stretched  by  weights,  and  be  connected  with  other  portions  of 
the  same  wire  not  so  stretched,  on  applying  heat  to  their  junc- 
tions, a  current  is  produced  from  the  stretched  to  the  unstretched 

wire  through  the  heated  point. 

If  the  rectangle  be  composed  of  two  die-                     Fio.  262. 
similar  metals,  as  when  a  bar  of  antimony^  ^jg 

A,  A,  fig.  262,  is  soldered  to  a  bar  of  bismuth, 

B,  B,  the  application  of  beat,  such  as  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  to  one  of  the  junctions 
will  cause  deflection  of  the  suspended  needle, 
n  s»  A  bar  of  bismuth  when  soldered  to 
a  copper  wire,  will  readily  deflect  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer  of  moderate  sensibility, 
if  even  the  warmth  of  the  hand  only  be 
applied  to  one  of  the  junctions. 

The  earlier  researches  upon  this  subject  appeared  to  show  that 
so  long  as  the  resistances  in  the  circuit  continue  unchanged,  the 
amount  of  force  in  circulation  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
difference  in  temperature  of  the  two  junctions.  Becquerel, 
relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  datum,  has  applied  a  thermo<^ 
electric  pair  of  metals  to  the  measurement  of  temperature. 
Amongst  other  experiments,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  flames.  The  metals  which  he  employed  were  thin  wires 
of  platinum  and  palladium ;  the  junction  of  the  wires  was  intro- 
duced into  different  parts  of  the  flame  which,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, were  found  to  vary  considerably  in  temperature.  The  pro- 
portionality of  the  current  to  the  temperature,  however,  only 
holds  good  with  those  non-crystalline  metals  which  do  not  oxidize 
when  powerfully  heated  :  and  even  these  are  liable  to  irregularity, 
so  that  the  determination  of  temperatures  by  this  means  must  not 
be  relied  on  without  special  verifications,  which,  at  high  tempera- 
tures, can  scarcely  be  effected  with  accuracy.  For  small  diffe- 
rences of  temperature,  however,  the  thermo-electric  pair  or  pile 
(3 1 7)  surpasses  in  sensitiveness  all  other  thermometric  means  at 
present  in  use. 

If  one  of  the  junctions  of  a  thermo-electric  pair  be  maintained 
steadily  at  a  low  temperature,  such  as  o°  C,  whilst  the  temperature 
of  the  other  junction  is  gradually  raised,  it  happens  with  some 
combinations  that  thi  current  increases  in  intensity  up  to  a  certain 
point,  then  declines,  and  is  reversed ;  in  the  case  of  zinc  and  silver, 
the  rise  continues  up  to  248®  (120°  C.) ;  then  the  current  declines^ 
becomes  null,  and  ultimately  is  reversed,  as  the  temperature  con- 
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tinues  to  rise.  Most  probably  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar  effect 
^hich  heat  has  upon  the  crystalline  structure  of  zinc.  Iron  and 
antimony  exhibit  the  same  effect,  but  to  a  less  marked  extent ; 
and  Thomson  has  extended  the  observation  to  a  number  of  other 
metals.  If  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  brass  be  heated  with  iron,  the 
direction  of  the  current  was  observed  by  Gumming  to  be  reversed 
at  a  red  heat.  So  important  is  the  influence  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture upon  these  results,  that  the  thermo-electric  power  of  bismuth 
is  very  materially  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  small  per-centage 
of  tin,  which  impairs  its  tendency  to  crystallize. 

An  important  connexion  between  the  direction  of  the  planes 
of  cleavage  and  the  direction  of  the  thermo-electric  current  in 
crystalline  metals  was  shown  to  exist  by  Svanberg.  In  bismuth 
and  in  antimony,  for  example,  there  is  one  particular  plane  of 
cleavage  endowed  with  greater  brilliancy  than  the  rest.  Bars  of 
these  metals,  when  placed  with  this  plane  of  cleavage  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  current,  are  more  highly  negative 
than  when  placed  in  any  other  position ;  whilst,  if  a  second  plane 
of  cleavage,  somewhat  less  brilliant  than  the  former,  be  placed 
across  the  line  of  current,  the  bar  is  more  highly  positive,  thermo- 
electrically,  than  in  any  other  position. 

It  may  be  stated  that  when  two  dissimilar  metals  are  con- 
nected in  any  way  so  as  to  produce  a  closed  circuit,  an  electric 
current  is  established  each  time  that  any  difference  in  temperature 
is  produced  between  the  two  points  of  contact ;  and  the  current  is 
maintained  so  long  as  the  difference  of  temperature  continues. 

The  metals  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  thermo-electric 
order : — 


Bismuth 

Mercury 

Lead 

Tin 

Platinum 


Copper  and  Silver 

Zinc 

Iron 

Antimony 

Tellurium. 


When  heated  together,  the  current  proceeds  from  those  which 
stand  last  on  the  list  towards  those  which  precede  them.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  thermo-electric  order  of  the  metals  is  entirely 
different  from  the  voltaic  order.  Matthiessen  {Phil.  Trans.  1858) 
gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  a  careful  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  thermo-electric  order  and  energy  of  various  bodies,  for 
temperatures  usually  ranging  between  about  40°  and  100°  (4® 
and  38^  C).  K  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  thermo-electric 
current  excited  between  silver  and  copper  be  taken  as  equal  to  1 
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(the  current  passing  from  the  silver  to  the  copper  at  the  heated 
junction)^  the  force  of  the  current  between  silver  and  each  metal 
in  succession  heated  to  the  same  pointy  will  be  represented  by  the 
numbers  given  in  the  following  table.  Where  the  positive  sign 
is  prefixed^  the  current  is  from  the  silver  to  the  other  metal  at 
the  heated  junction ;  when  the  negative  sign  is  prefixed,  the 
current  is  from  the  other  metal  at  the  heated  point  towards  the 
silver.  The  substances  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  supposed  to 
have  been  chemically  pure : — 

ThermO'Electric  Order  of  Metah,  ^c. 


... 


Bismuth,  commercial,  press- 
CQ  wir©  ...      ...      («(     ... 

*Bismath,  pressed  wire     ... 
•Bismuth,  cast   ... 

Crystallized  bismuth,  axial 

Crystal  of  bismuth,  equap 
torial     

Cobalt        

Potassium 

Nickel        

Palladium 

Sodium      

•Mercury    

Aluminum        

Magnesium       

•Lead,  pressed  wire    ... 
•Tin,  pressed  wire 

Copper  wire       

Platmum 

Iridium     

•Antimony,  pressed  w ire   ... 

OllVvk  ...        ...        ...        ... 


•  •• 


•  •* 


... 


+ 

35-81 
3291 
24*96 

2459 

17-17 
8-97 

5*49 
502 

3094 

3524 

I '283 

1*029 

I'OOO 
I'OOO 

0723 
0163 

0030 

O' 


Gas  coke,  hard 

•Zinc,  pressed  wire    ... 

•Copper,  voltaic 

•Cadmium 

Antimony,  pressed  wire 

Strontium ...     ...     ... 

Lithium     

•Arsenic      

Calcium     

Iron,  piano  wire 

Antimony,  axial 

Antimony,  equatorial 
•Red  phosphorus 
•Antimony,  cast 

Alloy,  12  bismuth,  I  tin, cast 

Alloy,  2  antimony,  i  zinc, 

CoBv  ...  ...         ... 

•Tellurium 

•Selenium 


^ 

o'osi 

o-2o8 

0244 

0-332 

1-897 

2*028 

3768 

3*828 

4*260 

5-218 

6-965 

9-435 

9-600 

9871 

1st 

QC. 

13-67 

•  •  • 

22-70 
179*8 

•  «  • 

I  •  • 

290*0 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Wheatstone  and  of  Pouillet, 
who  have  arrived  at  the  same  result  by  very  different  methods, 
the  electro-motive  force  of  a  pair  of  bismuth  and  copper,  when 
one  junction  is  maintained  at  100°  C.  and  the  other  at  o^  C,  is 
•j/3-  of  that  exerted  between  a  pair  of  copper  and  zinc  plates  ar- 
ranged in  voltaic  relation,  as  in  DanielFs  battery. 

Thermo-electric  circuits  may  also  be  formed  with  inferior  con- 
ductors. Nobili  brought  the  point  of  a  heated  cone  of  porcelain 
clay  into  contact  with  a  cold  cylinder  of  the  same  material,  each 
connected  with  the  galvanometer  by  cotton  soaked  in  a  conduct- 
ing liquid :  the  current  passed  from  the  cone  to  the  cylinder. 

(317)  ThermO'Multiplier, — By  connecting  together  successive 
pairs  of  two  different  metals,  and  heating  the  alternate  joints, 
whilst  the  other  junctions  are  kept  cool,  a  thermo-electric  battery 
may  be  constructed.    The  size  of  the  elements  which  are  employed 
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contributes  nothing  to  the  effect,  except  so  far  as  hy  iDcreaaing  the 
area  of  the  conducting  section,  the  conducting  power  of  the  circuit 
is  increased.  Such  a  battery  will  decompose  a  solution  of  potaasic 
iodide,  and  Botto  states  that  with  a  pile  consisting  of  loo  pairs 
of  platinum  and  iron  wire,  each  25°".  long  and  o-™"-35  in  diame- 
ter, he  Bucceeded  in  decompoaing  even  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  A 
thermo-electric  current  from  a  single  pair  is  sufficient  to  convulse 
the  limbs  of  a  frog.  The  principle  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
a  thermo-muliipUer  or  thermo-electric  battery  may  be  constructed 
is  shown  in  fig.  26^  ;  to  one  series  of  jnnc- 
Ifio.  2  3.  tions,  a  high  temperature,  to  the  other  a  low 

temperature   may  be    applied;    the   shaded 
bars.  A,  represent  bars  of  antimony,  those  in 
outline,  b,  indicate  bars  of  bismuth.     The 
•  intensity   of   such    a    current,    however,   is 

comparatively    feeble,    and    the    resistance 
which    it    eiperiences    in   traversing    even 
metallic  conductors  of  considerable  diameter, 
*  such  as  the  metallic  bars  themselves  which 
are  used  io  the  construction  of  the  battery, 
seriously  reduces  its  power.     A  very  cheap 
and   effective   thermo-electric    pile  may  be 
made  of  wires  of  iron  and  German-silver.     I^obili  and  Melloni 
applied  a  thermo-electric  battery,  consisting  of  36  pairs  of  small 
bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  to  thermometric  purposes.     Such 
a  battery  was  employed  by  Melloni,   in  his  investigations  od 
radiant  beat,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  thermoscopic 
means.     When  the  alternate  junctions  of  the  bars  at  each  end  of 
the  pile  were  covered  with  lamp-black,  a  coating  was  obtained 
which  absorbed   the   radiations  proceeding   from  a  surface  the 
temperature  of  which  was  much  below  that  of  the  human  body ; 
even  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  emitted  by  insects  could  be 
eetunated  by  connecting  this  battery  with  a   galvanometer  of 
extreme  sensitiveness.* 

The  condacting  power  of  red  phosphorus  and  of  aeleniam  is 
so  slight  that  neither  of  them  can  be  used  for  the  construction  ai 
thermo-electric  piles :  that  of  tellurium  is  also  small,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  admit  of  its  use,  and  its  electro-motive  power,  when 

*  Melloai  uoed  a  galvanometer  formed  of  copper  wire  0""^^  in  diimeter, 
•boat  8  metres  long,  and  arranged  aroand  the  ast&tic  needles  in  40  convolutions. 
Uoch  of  the  Beneitiveneea  of  the  inBtrument  depends  upon  the  exact  eqaalit;  ol 
the  niBigneti nation  of  the  two  needle* :  the  compound  needle  shoald  require  from 
55  to  60  Beoonds  in  order  to  oomplete  an  oeoillatian. 
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opposed  thermo-electrically  to  bismuth^  is  so  great  that  a  pile 
consisting  of  8  pairs  of  these  elements^  where  the  alternate  junc- 
tions are  heated  to  100°  C,  whilst  the  others  are  cooled  to  o^  C, 
will  decompose  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate ;  and  Matthiessen 
estimates  the  electro-motive  force  of  100  pairs  of  such  a  pile  as 
equal  to  that  of  4  cells  of  Daniell's  arrangement.  Bunsen  has 
employed  piles  consisting  of  pyrolusite  mixed  with  copper  or  pla- 
tinum^ or  with  copper  pyrites  combined  with  metallic  copper,  and 
with  10  pairs  of  such  a  thermopile  he  estimates  that  he  has  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  temperature  an  electro-motive  force  equal  to 
I  of  DanielFs  cells. 

An  effective  form  of  thermopile  was  contrived  by  Marcus,  who 
used  for  the  positive  element  an  alloy  consisting  of  10  parts  of 
copper,  6  of  zinc,  and  6  of  nickel ;  and  for  the  negative  element 
an  alloy  composed  of  la  parts  of  antimony,  5  of  zinc,  and  i  of 
bismuth.  If  these  alloys  be  cast  into  bars  7  inches  long,  half  an 
inch  broad,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  they  may  be  screwed 
together  in  pairs,  the  alternate  junctions  being  heated  by  a  row 
of  gas  jets,  whilst  the  other  junctions  are  kept  cool  by  immersion 
in  a  current  of  cold  water :  60  pairs  of  such  a  battery  were  found 
by  Wheatstone  to  have  an  electro- motive  force  equal  to  !Z  of 
DanieU^s  cells ;  but  Marcus  states  that  with  6  pairs  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  decomposing  water. 

(318)  In  connexion  with  these  thermo-electric  effects,  a 
curious  observation  was  made  by  Peltier  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  II.  Ivi. 
379,  and  Ixxi.  301) : — When  a  weak  current  of  electricity  was 
transmitted  through  a  compound  bar  of 
bismuth  and  antimony,  from  the  anti- 
mony to  the  bismuth,  as  in  No.  i, 
fig.  264,  a  thermometer,  placed  at  the 
point  of  junction,  was  observed  in  one 
experiment  to  rise  45°,  but  when  the 
current  was  reversed,  as  in  No.  2,  the 
temperature  fell  3'°5  C.  In  some  later 
experiments,  Peltier  succeeded  even  in 
freezing  water  placed  in  a  cavity  drilled 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two 
metals,  when  the  bar  was  cooled  to  0°  C. 
by  immersion  in  snow.  When  feeble  currents  of  equal  intensity 
are  transmitted  through  a  compound  metallic  bar,  whatever 
metals  be  employed,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  temperature 
at  the  points  of  junction,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the    current   is    passing;     the   amount    of    the    difference    of 
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temperature  varying  with  the  metals  which  are  used.  The  rise 
of  temperature  occurs  almost  uniformly  when  the  current  passes 
through  the  two  metals  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
thermo-electric  current  would  be  produced  by  elevation  of  tem- 
perature.* For  example,  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature  when  the 
current  passes  from  iron  to  zinc,  from  iron  to  platinum,  from  iron 
to  copper,  from  zinc  to  copper,  from  copper  to  bismuth,  and  from 
antimony  to  copper ;  but  when  the  current  is  reversed  between 
the  same  pairs,  there  is  either  a  much  smaller  elevation,  or  in 
some  cases  even  an  actual  depression  of  temperature.  This 
subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  Clausius  and  by 
Thomson,  in  their  researches  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

§  VII.  Animal  Electricity. 

(319)  Some  fish,  particularly  the  torpedo,  the  electrical  eel 
(Gymnotus  ekctricus),  and  the  Malapterurus  eleciricus,  have  the 
remarkable  power  of  giving  electrical  shocks  at  pleasure,  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  torpedo,  which  is  a  species  of  ray,  is  a  flat  fish,  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  provided  with  two  electrical 
organs  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  near  the  head,  occu- 
pying the  whole  thickness  of  the  fish ;  these  organs  are  supplied 
with  large  thick  nerves,  and  it  has  been  found  that  on  cutting 
these  nerves  all  voluntary  electric  power  ceases :  but  according  to 
Matteucci,  the  irritation  of  that  end  of  the  cut  nerve  which  is 
attached  to  the  organ  in  a  lively  torpedo,  occasions  the  electric 
discharge,  and  even  irritation  of  detached  portions  of  the  organ 
produces  contraction  in  the  limb  of  a  frog  recently  killed,  if  the 
crural  nerve  of  the  frog  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  organ  of  the 
torpedo.  The  structure  of  the  electrical  organs  is  gelatinous,  and 
the  material  is  divided  by  membranous  septa  into  400  or  500 
columns,  which  have  some  resemblance  to  grains  of  rice  in  appear- 
ance ;  these  columns  run  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  fish,  and  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill ;  the  dorsal 
surface  is  positive,  the  ventral  negative.  The  electricity  is  most 
strongly  developed  just  at  the  points  where  the  nerves  enter  the 
organ ;  a  powerful  shock  is  received  on  simultaneously  touching  the 
back  and  the  belly  of  the  fish  at  any  part,  but  the  shock  obtained 
is  strongest  immediately  over  the  two  organs.  A  weaker  shock  is 
experienced  on  touching  different  parts  even  of  the  same  surface, 

*  An  exception  is  presented  in  the  case  of  lead  and  copper,  and  of  tin  and 
copper,  in  which  the  current  is  towards  the  copper  from  the  heated  metaL 
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gince  the  electric  charge  differs  in  intensity  at  different  points  of 
the  same  surface.  Frequent  discharges  exhaust  the  animal  quickly : 
the  frequency  of  this  discharge  is  under  the  control  of  the  animal^ 
but  not  its  direction.  The  electric  discharges  of  the  torpedo  are 
partly  dissipated  when  the  fish  is  immersed  in  water  by  the  con- 
ducting power  of  this  liquid^  and  Matteucci  estimated  that  in  air 
the  shock  given  by  .the  animal  is  four  times  as  powerful  as  when 
it  is  in  water.  . 

(320)  In  the  gymnotus^  which  is  a  fresh- water  fish,  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  marshes  of  Surinam,  and  in  the  tributaries  to  the 
Orinoco,  there  are  four  electrical  organs,  a  large  and  a  small  one 
on  each  side,  running  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  animal. 
These  organs^  like  those  of  the  torpedo,  are  supplied  with  large 
nerves,  and  have  a  membranous  structure,  the  septa  running  in  a 
more  or  less  longitudinal  direction  from  the  head  towards  the  tail. 
The  longer  the  column  that  produces  the  shock,  the  greater  is  the 
force  of  the  electric  dischai^e :  the  anterior  portions  of  this  animal 
are  positive  to  the  posterior,  so  that  the  strongest  shocks  are  ob- 
tained by  touching  the  fish  simultaneously  near  the  head  and  near 
the  tail ;  but  shocks  more  or  less  intense  may  be  obtained  from 
any  part  of  the  body,  if  the  hands  be  separated  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal ;  scarcely  any 
shock  is  felt  if  the  hands  be  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  fish  at 
the  same  distances  from  the  head  or  the  tail.  So  great  is  the 
electric  energy  of  the  animal,  that  the  specimen  which  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  40  inches  (about  i  metre)  in  length, 
was  calculated  by  Faraday,  at  each  medium  discharge,  to  emit  as 
great  a  force  as  the  highest  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  of 
fifteen  jars,  exposing  3500  square  inches  (upwards  of  2  square 
metres)  of  coated  surface.  Shocks  differing  in  intensity  with  the 
position  of  the  observer  and  his  distance  from  the  fish,  were  felt  in 
all  parts  of  the  tub  which  contained  it ;  this  tub  was  46  inches  (1*16 
metre)  in  diameter.  The  shocks  from  the  gymnotus  have  power 
sufiScient  to  kill  or  to  stun  fish ;  the  same  discharge  produces  a 
more  powerful  effect  upon  a  large  fish  than  it  does  upon  a  small 
one,  since  the  larger  animal  exposes  a  larger  conducting  surface 
to  the  water  through  the  mass  of  which  the  electricity  is  passing, 
and  consequently  it  receives  a  more  violent  sliock.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  a  live  fish  was  put  into  the  tub,  the  animal  was  seen  by 
Faraday  to  coil  itself  into  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  fish  lying 
across  the  diameter :  this  position  was  the  one  most  favourable  to 
the  full  effect  of  the  electrical  discharge ;  an  instant  afterwards 
the  fish  floated  motionless  npon  its  side^  deprived  of  life  by  the 
1  8  s 
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shock  which  it  had  received^  and  was  then  speedily  devoured  by 
the  gymnotus. 

llie  shock  of  both  the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotus  gives  rise  to 
momentary  currents  sufficient  to  deflect  the  galvanometer^  to  mag- 
netise a  needle^  and  to  decompose  potassic  iodide:  from  both 
species  sparks  have  also  been  obtained  between  two  insulated  gold 
leaves  properly  connected  with  the  fish. 

(321)  7%e  Muscular  Current  in  Living  Animala. — ^The  re- 
searches of  Matteucci  have  shown  that  in  the  living  animal  an 
electrical  current  is  perpetually  circulating  between  the  internal 
portion  of  a  musde  and  its  external  surface ;  this  current  is  due 
probably  to  the  chemical  actions  which  are  produced  by  the  vital 
changes  which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  organic  tissue. 
The  muscular  current,  as  it  has  been  termed^  ceases  to  manifest 
itself  in  warm-blooded  animak  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
life  of  the  entire  animal  has  terminated ;  but  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  especially  in  the  frog,  it  continues  for  a  much  longer 
period.  Vital  contractility  also  continues  in  these  animals  for  a 
longer  period  than  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  vertebrata,  and 
hence  the  frog  has  been  extensively  employed  in  researches  of  this 
description. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  forms  of  experiment,  devised  by 
Matteucci,  to  show  the  existence  of  the  muscular  current : — ^Five 
or  six  frogs  are  killed  by  dividing  the  spinsl  colunm  just  below 
the  head;  the  lower  Umbs  are  removed,  and  the  integuments 
stripped  off  them ;  the  thighs  are  next  separated  from  the  legs  at 
the  knee-joint,  and  are  cut  across  transversely.  The  lower  halves 
of  these  prepared  thighs  are  then  placed  upon  a  varnished  boards 
and  so  arranged  that  the  knee-joint  of  one  limb  shall  be  iu  eon- 
tact  with  the  transverse  section  of  the  next,  and  thus  a  muscular 
pile  i9  formed  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  elements  j  the  terminal 
pieces  of  this  pile  are  each  made  to  dip  into  a  separate  small  cavi^ 
in  the  board,  in  which  a  little  distilled  water  is  placed.  Kthe  wires 
of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  be  attached  to  a  pair  of  platinum  plates, 
and  these  plates  be  plunged  simultaneously,  one  into  each  cavity 
in  connexion  with  the  muscular  pile,  a  deviation  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  will  be  observed  in  a  direction  which  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  current  passing  from  the  centre  or  cut  transverse 
surface  of  the  muscle  towards  its  exterior. 

Dubois  Reymond,  by  the  use  of  still  more  sensitive  instru- 
ments, has  shown  that  even  the  smallest  shreds  of  muscular  tissue 
exhibit  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  current,  and  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  draws  from  his  experiments  is  the  following : — ^Any 
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point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  longitudinal  section  of  a  muscle 
is  positive  in  relation  to  any  point  of  the  natural  or  artificial 
transverse  section. 

Interesting  as  this  subject  is  in  a  chemical  point  of  view^  in 
connexion  with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  circulating 
fluids^  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  pursue  it 
further.  The  question  belongs  more  properly  to  the  physiologist 
than  to  the  chemist ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  fuUer  informa- 
tion upon  this  branch  of  inquiry  is  referred  to  the  various  papers 
of  Matteucci^  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  and  the  Philosophical 
Transactions^  and  to  the  work  of  Dubois  Beymond^  or  to  the  more 
recent  systematic  treatises  on  physiology. 

§  VIII.  Magnetic  Polarization  of  Light— Diamagnetism. 

m 

(322)  Influence  of  Magnetism  on  Polarized  Light  transmitted 
through  UncrystaUized  Transparent  Bodies, — Allusion  has  been 
already  made  (laj)  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  polarization  to  which  light 
is  subject^  when  transmitted  through  certain  transparent  media^ 
which  are  under  the  influence  of  magnets  of  high  power.  Some 
transparent  bodies  are  better  fitted  than  others  to  exhibit  this 
phenomenon.  Some  years  ago  Faraday  prepared  a  peculiar  kind 
of  glass  for  optical  purposes ;  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  silicate 
and  borate  of  lead^  and  was  much  denser  than  ordinary  flint  glass : 
this  glass  is  particularly  weU  adapted  to  display  the  efiects  of  mag- 
netic polarization.  Let  a  piece  of  this  glass  which  has  been  pro- 
perly annealed  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a  rectangular  bar  or  prism^ 
terminated  by  flat  parallel  faces^  and  let  it  be  placed  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  not  in  action^  the  axis  of  the 
prism  being  parallel  to  a  line  which  joins  the  two  poles — ^in  fact 
in  the  direction  of  the  keeper  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  A  ray  of 
polarized  light  may  be  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  the  glass  bar^ 
and  if  examined  by  an  analysing  plsarte-  m  the  usual  manner  (i  %o) 
the  light  will  disappear  when  the  plane  of  reflection  from  the  ana- 
lysing plate  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  If^ 
now,  whilst  the  polarized  ray  is  at  the  point  of  maximum  obscura- 
tion, the  soft  iron  be  magnetized  by  the  action  of  the  battery,  the 
light  will  instantly  reappear,  and  if'  white  light  be  used,  the  re- 
flected ray  will  be  coloured.  The  moment  that  the  connexion 
with  the  battery  is  broken,  the  light  wiU  disappear ;  but  it  will 
again  become  visible  each  time  that  the  iron  is  rendered  magnetic. 
If  the  north  end  of  the  magnet  be  towards  the  observer,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  to  the  right,  as  represented  in 

E  s  2 
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fig.  365,  No.  I ;  but  if  the  direction  of  the  magnetism  be  reversed, 

SO  that  the  south  end  is  nearest  the  observer. 
Fig.  265.  ^^^  rotation  is  to  the  left,  as  in  No  2. 

^         iC^         Diflferent  bodies,  when  placed  between  the 

poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  causing  the  ray  to  rotate  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  but  aU  singly  re&acting  solids 
^         C^2  ^^^  liquids  manifest  it :  in  magnetized  gases, 

and  in  vacuo,  no  such  effects  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  extent  of  the  rotation  is,  cmteris  paribus^  directly 
as  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism,  and  as  the  length  of  the  medium 
traversed  by  the  ray.  By  placing  the  transparent  bodies  in  the  axis 
of  a  coil  of  wire  conveying  an  electric  current,  the  same  effects  are 
produced,  but  in  a  lower  degree :  the  more  numerous  the  coils  of 
the  helix,  and  the  longer  the  column  of  the  transparent  body  which 
is  traversed  by  the  ray,  the  greater  is  the  extent  of  the  rotation. 
If  while  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is  traversing  a  diamagnetic  medium 
(324)  an  electric  current  be  passed  round  the  ray,  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  the  rotation  occurs  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  in  which  the  current  is  passing.  The  interposition 
of  bodies  which  are  not  susceptible  of  magnetism,  between  the  coils 
of  the  helix  and  the  transparent  body  placed  in  its  axis,  does  not 
sensibly  affect  the  polarizing  action,  but  the  interposition  of  a 
hollow  iron  core  between  the  helix  and  the  transparent  body  in  its 
axis,  in  some  cases  greatly  heighten^  the  effect,  in  others  it  neutra- 
lizes it,  the  rotatory  influence  varying  with  the  thickness  of  the  core. 
Matteucci  found  that  by  elevating  the  temperature  of  a  bar 
of  heavy  glass  to  about  6po°  (316^  C.),  the  rotatory  power  is  in- 
creased by  about  one-third,  when  compared  with  the  effect  of  the 
same  bar  at  ordinary  temperatures.  According  to  Matthiessen, 
fused  phosphoric  acid,  agate,  fluor  spar,  and  flint,  exhibit  no  sus- 
ceptibility to  magnetic  polarization*  Bertin  {Ann.  de  Chimiey  III. 
xxiii.  31)  gives  the  following  rotatory  power  for  columns  of  equal 
length  of  various  bodies  at  ordinary  temperatures,  assuming  that 
of  hei^vy  glass  as  equal  to  i : — 

Heavy  glass i*oo 

Stannic  chloride 077 

Carbonic  disulphide 074 

Common  flint  glass 0*53 

Phosphorous  chloride  (PCI3)   .     .     .  0-51 

Water 0*25 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  o'85o)       .     .     .     .  o'i8 

Ether o-ij 
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The  salts  of  calciam^  of  zinc^  and  of  magnesium^  as  well  as  many 
other  saline  substances,  increase  the  rotatory  power  of  water, 
when  added  to  it,  the  effect  being  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  solation.  Verdet  has  determined  by  careful  measurement 
{Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  lii.  129)  the  extent  to  which  this  rotatory 
power  is  possessed  by  various  bodies  in  solution ;  and  the  same 
observer  has  shown  that  many  magnetic  bodies  experience  a  rota- 
tion in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  produced  in  diamagnetic 
bodies;  for  example,  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  iron  to  water 
diminishes  the  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  >  an  aqueous  solution 
of  ferric  chloride^  containing  40  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  gives  a 
negative  rotation,  which  is  five  or  six  times  as  powerful  as  the 
positive  rotation  possessed  by  water.  Salts  of  chromium,  titanium, 
cerium,  uranium,  and  lanthanum  produce  a  similar  effect ;  whilst 
the  salts  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  which  are  also  magnetic,  produce 
Kpontive  effect,  and  increase  the  ordinary  rotatory  power.  Potassic 
ferrocyanide^  although  it  contains  iron,  exerts  a  positive  rotatory 
effect* 

Bodies,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  which  naturally  produce 
coloured  rotatory  polarizatic)n  (126)  have  the  power  exalted,  anni- 
hilated, or  reversed,  according  to  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  electric  current  which  is  transmitted  through  the  coil.  The 
polarization  produced  by  magnetism  differs  from  the  ordinary 
coloured  rotatory  polarization  shown  by  oil  of  turpentine,  in  this 
remarkable  particular — ^vi^.,  that  the  magnetic  rotation  is  always 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  current  which  circulates 
around  the  coil. 

Let  c  dy  fig.  266,  represent  a  vessel  filled  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine endowed  with  right-handed  rotation, 
and  let  a  ft  be  a  polarized  ray.     If  the  ray  ^^®-  ^^' 

proceed  from  a  to  the  observer  at  i,  the  rota- 
tion will  of  course  appear  to  be  right-handed 
to  him,  as  shown  by  the  circle,  C}  and  if 
from  i  to  a,  the  rotation  will  still  appear  to  be 
right-handed  to  the  observer  at  a,  as  shown  by 
the  circle,  d.  If  now  a  current  be  passed  round 
c  d,  in  the  direction  of  the  circular  arrow  at 
c,  the  rotation  to  the  observer  at  b  will  appear 
to  be  increased ;  while  to  an  observer  at  a,  it  will  appear  to  be 
neutralized  or  reversed. 

These  effects  upon  the  polarized  ray  are  due  to  the  temporary 
strain  exerted  upon  the  molecules  of  the  transparent  bodies  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnet.    Matteucci  found  that  by  sub- 
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mittiug  the  gUuss  or  other  transparent  body  to  compression  he  could 
modify  or  diminish  the  extent  of  the  rotation  which  the  same 
substance  would  produce  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  equal 
electro-magnetic  force^  in  circumstances  in  other  respects  similar. 
(323)  Magnetism  of  Bodies  in  general. — ^It  was  formerly 
imagined  since  iron  was  susceptible  of  magnetism  in  a  high  degree^ 
nickel  in  an  inferior  degree^  and  cobalt  in  a  degree  still  less,  that 
all  other  substances  might  also  be  magnetic^  although  to  an  extent 
so  minute  as  to  elude  the  ordinary  means  of  observation.  More- 
over, as  experiment  had  proved  that  a  reduction  of  temperature 
exalts  the  magnetic  power  of  iron  and  of  nickel,  it  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable to  anticipate  that  by  extreme  depression  of  temperature 
a  point  might  be  attained  at  which  every  species  of  matter  would 
show  itself  obedient  to  the  magnet.  Experiments  made  upon  this 
subject  at  very  low  temperatures  have  not,  however,  justified  these 
expectations.  The  employment  of  magnets  of  unusual  power  has^ 
on  the  other  hand,  revealed  the  existence  of  a  suaceptibiliiy  to 
this  force  in  cases  where  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  had  not 
been  observed.     (Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.  1846.) 

Before  adverting  to  these  experiments,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
define  clearly  the  different  parts  of  the  space  between  the  two  poles 

where  the  magnetic  action  is  manifested.    Let 
FiG^^o;.  ^g  suppose  that  we  are  looking  down  upon 

the  poles  n  s  (fig.  267),  of  a  powerful  horse- 
shoe magnet;  the  space  between  them  has 
been  termed  by  Faraday  the  magnetic  field ; 
the  line  a  x,  will  give  the  direction  of  its 
awis;  the  line  e,  q,  which  is  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  but  at  right  angles  to  a  x, 
will  form  the  equator  of  the  magnetic  field. 
A  bar  of  iron  suspended  by  its  centre  above  such  a  magnet, 
will  take  a  horizontal  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  a  x,  and  ia 
said  to  point  axially.  Sy  using  electro-magnets  of  enormous 
power  (303)  many  bodies  not  usually  reputed  to  be  magnetic  wiU 
take  the  axial  position  like  a  bar  of  iron.  For  example,  if  an 
elongated  fragment  of  haematite,  or  native  ferric  oxide,  which  is 
indifferent  to  a  common  magnet,  be  suspended  horizontally  at  its 
centre  by  a  few  fibres  of  silk  between  the  poles  of  such  an  electro- 
magnet, it  will  point  axially ;  even  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  roUed 
up  so  as  to  form  a  short  cylinder  will,  usually,  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  of  iron  or  of  cobalt  that  it  contains,  assume  a  similar 
direction. 
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Faradaj  has  found  as  a  general  rule  tliat  the  salts  of  the 
inagQetic  metals  are  themselves  magnetic^  provided  that  these 
metals  enter  into, the  biisyl  of  the  salts.  For  instance^  crystals  of 
ferrous  sulphate  placed  in  a  thin  glass  tube^  which  is  not  mag- 
netic^ will  cause  the  tube  to  point  axially.  Such  salts  pre- 
serve their  magnetic  properties  even  when  *  dissolved  in  water: 
if  the  solution  be  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  the 
•£[>rm  shown  in  fig.  268^  the  tube^  when  sus- 
pended by  a  loop  of  copper  wire  and  a  few 
fibres  of  raw  silk^  will  take  an  axial  position 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Solutions 
of  nickelous  and  cobaltous  sulphate  act  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron.  The  pure 
a^ts  of  chromium  and  of  manganese  have  in  like  manner  proved 
to  be  magnetic,  and  hence  these  metals  themselves  are  in- 
ferred to  be  so,  although,  from  the  high  temperature  required  to 
reduce  them  to  the  metallic  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
metals  in  mass  in  such  a  state  of  chemical  purity  as  would  enable 
the  fact  to  be  verified  by  experiments  upon  the  metals  themselves. 

(324)  DiamagnetUm, — ^All  the  magnetic  bodies  mentioned 
above  are  attracted  indifferently  by  either  magnetic  pole ;  and,  if 
of  elongated  form,  they  place  themselves  with  their  longest  dia- 
meter in  the  axial  direction  when  suspended  by 
their  centre  between  two  contrary  magnetic  poles^ 
It  is,  however,  far  from  being  true  that  all  substancea 
are  magnetic.  Bodies  exist  which,  when  brought 
near  to  a  magnetic  pole,  are  repelled  instead  of 
being  attracted :  such  substances  have  been  termed 
diamagnelic9.  If  a  straw  (s,  fig.  269)  be  suspended 
horizontally  by  a  silk  fibre,  and  from  one  extremity 
of  the  straw  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus,  p,  be  sup- 
ported in  a  ring  of  fine  copper  wire,  repulsion 
of  the  phosphorus  will  be  produced  indifferently  by 
either  pole.  In  such  an  experiment  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  place  a  soft  iron  armature,  bevelled  off 
to  a  blunt  point,  upon  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  in 
order  to  concentrate  the  power,  because  the  repulsive 
force  is  very  feeble  when  compared  with  the  attractive  power 
developed  in  iron.  If  a  stick  of  phosphorus  be  suspended  between 
the  two  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  it  takes  the  equatorial 
position,  assuming  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  a 
bar  of  iron^  the  phosphorus  being  repelled  by  each  pole  to  the 
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greatest  dutance  possible.  Phosphorus,  it  will  oe  obseired,  is  k 
non-conductor  of  electricity ;  but  some  of  the  metals,  of  which 
bismuth  and  antimoiiy  are  the  most  remarkable,  exhibit  this  repul- 
sive action  in  a  still  higher  degree.  Substances  of  an  oi^anic 
nature,  such  as  slices  of  wood,  apple,  potato,  or  flesh,  likeirue 
show  this  diamagaetic  power,  though  not  strongly.  In  fact,  all 
bodies  which  are  not  magnetic,  exhibit  diamagnetic  properties. 
Owing  to  the  feeble  amount  of  theae 
J-io.  3jo.  repulsive  actions,  it  is  necessary  to 

screen  the  objects  under  experiment 
from  the  influence  of  currents  of  air, 
by  surrounding  them  with  a  glass- 
case,  as  represented  iu  fig.  270,  in 
which  b  represents  a  bar  of  bismuth, 
or  other  diamagnetic  body,  delicately 
suspended  by  a  few  fibres  of  nnspon 
sQk,  c.  The  bismuth  bar  is  shown 
in  the  equatorial  position  between 
the  two  poles  of  the  electro-magnet, 
which  project  through  apertures  made 
for  their  reception  in  the  table. 

(325)  Diamaffnetiam  of  Gates. — 
The    earlier   experiments    upon    the 
~  gases,  owing  to  the  verj  small  amoont 

of  ponderable  matter  to  be  acted  upon,  gave  results  which  seemed 
to  prove  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet ; 
but  subsequent  researches  have  shown  that  even  the  different  gases 
and  vapours  are  susceptible  of  the  diamagnetic  influence  in  r 
degree  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  gas. — (Faraday, 
Phil.  Mag.,  1847,  xxxi.  p.  401.) 

The  gases  upon  which  experiments  were  made  by  Faraday 
appear  to  stand  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  those 
which  are  least  diamagnetic : — atmospheric  air,  nitric  oxide, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  oxid^ 
hydrogen,  coal  gas,  olefiant  gas,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
chlorine. 

Elevation  of  temperature  exalts  the  diamagnetic  condition, — a 
stream  of  hot  oxygen  appearing  to  be  diamagnetic  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  cold  oxygen.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  all 
such  gases  as  were  compared  with  each  other  at  high  and  at  low 
temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  depression  of  temperature 
lowers  the  diamagnetic  force,  so  that  a  current  of  cooled  gas  when 
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allowed  to  flpw  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  same  kind^  takes 
an  axial  position  in  the  magnetic  field.  If  a  stream  of  one  gas 
be  allowed  to  escape  into  an  atmosphere  of  a  second  gas  more 
diamagnetic  than  itself,  the  less  diamagnetic  gas  takes  the  axial 
position ;  when  atmospheric  air,  for  instance^  is  made  to  flow  into 
coal  gas,  the  air  takes  the  axial  or  magnetic  position  between  the 
{K)les;  though  air  itself  would  take  the  equatorial  position  in 
oxygen  gas.  The  diamagnetism  of  gases  was  first  indicated  in  an 
experiment  by  Bancalari:  he  found  that  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies  was  influenced  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet. 
This  effect  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  simply  placing  the  flame  of 
a  taper,  or  of  any  combustible  substance,  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  when  in  action ;  the  flame  appears  to  be  repelled  towards 
either  side  by  the  poles,  and  if  the  magnet  be  sufficiently  powerful, 
the  flame  divides  into  two  streams,  which  pass  off  horizontally,  one 
on  either  side,  in  the  equatorial  direction.  If  the  taper  be  extin- 
guished, whilst  the  wick  still  continues  to  glow,  the  ascending 
column  of  smoke  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
exhibits  these  motions  equally  well. 

The  following  simple  contrivance  was  employed  by  Faraday 
to  show  the  position  assumed  by  the  different  gases.  A  bent 
tube  conveyed  the  gas  for  experiment  in  a  very  slow  but  conti- 
nuous stream  into  the  centre  of  the  magnetic  field;  generally  a 
piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  was  placed 
in  the  bent  tube.  Supposing  the  gas  to  be  lighter  than  air,  three 
wide  glass  tubes,  open  at  each  end,  and  three  or  four  inches 
(8  or  lo  centimetres)  long,  were  sus- 
pended with  their  lower  apertures  in  the  _  ^^^' 
equatorial  line,  as  represented  in  fig.  ^71, 
with  the  middle  tube  just  above  the  bent 
tube  for  the  delivery  of  the  gas.  In  each 
tube  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid  was  suspended.  The 
whole  was  screened  from  currents  of  air  by 
plates  of  glass.  So  long  as  the  iron  was 
not  magnetized,  the  gas  flowed  readily  up  the  axis  of  the  middle 
tube ;  but  on  bringing  the  electro-magnet  into  action,  the  gas, 
instead  of  passing  directly  up  the  central  tube,  was,  when  more 
diamagnetic  than  air,  diverted  into  each  of  the  side  tubes ;  and 
the  currents  were  rendered  visible  by  the  white  fumes  produced 
when  the  ammonia  carried  by  the  gas  came  into  contact  with  the 
vapours  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  tube.      If  the  gajs  under 
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experiment  were  heavier  than  atmospheric  air^  the  position  of 
all  the  tubes  was  inverted^  and  in  place  of  ascending  cur- 
rents^ descending  currents  were  obtained.  The  action  of 
the  magnet  upon  the  different  gases  was  also  shown  by 
blowing  soap  bubbles^  filled  with  each  gas  for  trials  upon  the 
end  of  a  capillary  tube^  and  bringing  the  suspended  bubble  near 
to  the  pole  of  the  magnet ;  on  completing  the  circuit  the  bubble 
was  attracted  or  repelled  according  as  the  gas  was  magnetic  or 
diamagnetic. 

By  suspending  a  feebly  magnetic  glass  tube,  attached  to  the 
thread  of  a  delicate  torsion  balance,  between  the  magnetic  poles 
successively  in  oxygen  and  in  vacuo,  E.  Becquerel  {Arm,  de  Ckmue, 
III.  xxviii.  324)  found  that  the  tube  was  less  strongly  attracted  in 
oxygen  than  in  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  by  varying  the  expe- 
riment in  different  ways  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  oxygen 
is  a  decidedly  magnetic  body;  he  has  calculated  that  a  cubic 
metre  of  oxygen,  which  at  cP  C.  and  760*°™*  Bar.  weighs  1*4298 
kilo.,  if  it  were  condensed  till  it  had  a  specific  gravity  equal 
to  that  of  iron,  woxQd  act  upon  a  magnetic  needle  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  a  little  cube  of  iron  weighing  540"*™^;  or 
that  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  is  to  that  of  metallic  iron 
as  1 :  2647.  He  computes  that  the  magnetic  effect  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  equal  to  that  of  a  sheQ  of  metallic  iron 
rhr  o{  an  inch  (o°^°^i)  in  thickness  surrounding  the  globe  of 
the  earth. 

The  fact  of  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  was  first  suggested  by 
Faraday  {Phil.  Mag,  1847,  xxxi.  412)  and  was  amply  proved  by  him 
(PAt/.  TrauB,  1851,  23),  independently  of  Becquerel.  He  has  farther 
ascertained  that,  like  iron,  it  loses  its  magnetism  when  strongly 
heated,  but  recovers  it  when  the  temperature  falls.  In  this  dimi- 
nution in  magnetic  intensity  as  the  temperature  rises,  he  con- 
siders, probably  lies  the  explanation  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
needle,  the  cause  of  which  has  so  much  perplexed  magnetic  ob- 
servers :  the  explanation  is,  however,  not  regarded  as  adequate  by 
some  eminent  magneticians. 

(326)  The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  various  substances 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnetic*  and  diamagnetic  powers, 
as  approximatively  determined  by  Faraday  : — 


*  Faraday  regards  all  subBtanoes  as  magnetic,  and  designates  those  sub- 
stances generally  termed  magnetic,  as  /Paramagnetic,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  are  diamaguetio. 
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Magnetic. 

Iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Chromium 

Cerium 

Titanium 

Palladium 

Crown  glasa 

Platinimi 

Osmium 

Oxygen 


Diamoffnetic. 

Sismuth 

Phosphorus 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Silico-borate  of  lead 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Sodium 

Flint  glass 

Mercury 

Lead 

Silver 

Copper 

Water 

Gold 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Arsenicum 

Uranium 

Bhodium 

Iridium 

Tungsten 


Nitrogen. 


It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark  that  the  same  substance  may 
appear  to  be  either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  a  glass  rod  be 
suspended  horizontaUy  in  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is  a  strongly 
diamagnetic  body,  it  will  point  axially,  like  a  rod  of  iron :  whereas 
the  same  rod,  if  suspended  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  which 
is  magnetic,  will  point  in  the  equatorial  direction.  In  like  man- 
ner a  tube  containing  a  solution  of  ferrous  sidphate  will  in  pure 
water  seem  to  be  magnetic,  while  in  a  still  stronger  solution  of 
the  sulphate  it  will  act  as  a  diamagnetic  substance ;  just  as  a  soap 
bubble  fiUed  with  carbonic  anhydride,  which  is  heavier  than  air, 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  while  if  filled  with  hydrogen,  which  is 
much  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  it  will  ascend. 

Air,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  oxygen  in  an  uncom- 
bined  condition,  is  a  magnetic  substance. 

(327)  The  same  Elements  in  combination  may  be  Magnetic  or 
Diamagnetic  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Compound. — One  of  the 
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most  interesting  pecnliarities  of  diamagnetism  is  exhibited  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  same  body  may  assume  the  magnetic  or  the 
diamagnetic  state  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compound  which 
it  forms.  A  metal  may^  for  example^  occur  as  the  basic  or  electro- 
positive constituent  of  a  compound,  or  it  may  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  those  substances  which  form  the  acid  or  electro-negative 
constituent  of  the  compound.  A  good  illustration  of  the  difference 
thus  produced  occurs  in  the  case  of  iron.  Iron  acts  as  a  basyl  in 
the  crystals  of  green  vitriol  (PeSO^  7  H^O),  of  which  the  metal 
forms  about  a  fifth  by  weight,  and  it  gives  to  them  a  decidedly 
magnetic  power ;  but  in  potassic  ferrocyanide  (K^PeCy^,  3  HgO), 
which  also  contains  iron,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  an  eighth  of 
its  weight,  the  crystals  are  diamagnetic.  The  iron  in  this  case 
occurs  in  the  electro-negative  constituent  of  the  salt,  and  not  as 
a  basyl.*  In  the  same  way,  potassic  dichromate  (K^CrO^CrO,), 
where  the  chromium  forms  part  of  the  acid  radicle,  is  diamagnetic, 
while  chromic  sulphate  (Crj,  3  SO  J,  where  the  metal  acts  as  a 
basyl,  is  decidedly  magnetic.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  cobalt 
exhibit  analogous  differences. 

(328)  Influence  of  Structure  on  Diamagnetism, — In  prose- 
cuting this  subject,  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  {Phil.  Mag.  1850, 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  178,  andxxxvii.  p.  i)  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  substance  may  appear  to  be  either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  its  component  particles.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  is  not  a  real  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  substances ;  but  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  truly  magnetic  body  may  appear  to  be  diamagnetic, 
and  a  body  truly  diamagnetic  may  appear  to  be  magnetic.  The 
following  experiment  may  be  cited  in  order  to  explain  this  point. 
A  small  flat  circular  disk  was  prepared  with  a  paste  of  wheaten 
flour ;  and  in  this  disk  a  number  of  short  pieces  of  iron  wire  were 
placed,  all  parallel  to  each  other  and  all  passing  from  one  sur&ce 
of  the  disk  to  the  other,  perpendicularly  to  its  two  faces.  This 
disk  was  suspended  from  a  fibre  of  silk,  by  its  edge,  in  a  vertical 
direction,  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet ;  but  though  it 
was  undoubtedly  magnetic,  the  plate  placed  itself  with  its  faces 
parallel  to  the  equator  of  the  magnetic  field.  Each  of  the  short 
pieces  of  wire,  however,  had  assumed  the  axial  position,  although 
the  disk  as  a  whole  arranged  itself  in  a  diamagnetic  position. 


*  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  red  prnssiate,  or  potassic  ferricyanide 
(K^FeCy^),  is,  according  to  Pliicker's  observation,  distinctly,  though  feebly,  mag- 
netic.    Faraday  enumerates  it  among  the  diamagnetic  class. 
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When  a  similar  disk  was  prepared  in  which  threads  of  bismuth 
were  substituted  for  the  iron  wire^  the  disk  placed  itself  in  the 
magnetic  direction^  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  mag- 
netic field.  The  bismuth^  however,  is  unquestionably  diamagnetic, 
and  each  of  the  pieces  of  this  metal  which  the  plate  contains 
assumes  the  diamaguetic  direction. 

The  conclusion  which  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  draw  from  these 
experiments  is,  that  if,  in  a  magnetic  or  in  a  diamagnetic  mass, 
there  be  one  particular  direction  in  which  the  particles  which  com- 
pose it  are  more  closely  approximated  to  each  other  than  in  any 
other  direction,  the  line  which  corresponds  to  this  direction  of 
greatest  density  will  be  the  one  in  which  the  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic action  is  most  strongly  marked.  One  of  the  experiments 
made  in  support  of  this  view  is  the  following  : — Powdered  bis- 
muth was  formed  by  means  of  gum- water  into  a  mass  sufficiently 
coherent  to  be  worked  into  a  small  cylindrical  bar  about  an  inch 
(25°'°'0  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (6"'°'0  thick.  When  this 
cylinder  was  suspended  by  its  centre,  in  a  horizontal  direction 
between  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  it  pointed  equatorially  as 
an  ordinary  bar  of  bismuth  would  have  done ;  but  when  the  same 
cylinder  was  compressed  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  plate,  it 
assumed  a  direction  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  axial  position, 
though  its  length  in  some  cases  was  ten  times  as  great  as  its 
thickness. 

Again,  ferrous  carbonate  is  a  magnetic  body  :  if  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  and  formed  into  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  made  with 
the  bismuth,  it  will  point  axially,  or  like  a  magnet,  between  the 
poles  j  but  if  compressed  into  a  plate,  this  plate  will  set  with  its  faces 
parallel  to  the  equatorial  direction.  Here,  in  each  case,  those  parts 
in  which  the  particles  of  the  bismuth,  or  the  salt  of  iron,  are  by 
compression  brought  the  nearest  to  each  other,  are  those  in  which 
the  diamagnetic  or  the  magnetic  action  predominates.  It  is  by 
an  application  of  this  principle  that  Tyndall  and  Ejioblauch  account 
for  the  fact  discovered  by  Fliicker,  that  in  all  crystalline  bodies 
belonging  to  those  systems  which  exercise  a  doubly  refractive  in- 
fluence on  light,  the  optic  axis  assumes  a  definite  direction  under 
the  influence  of  the  electro- magnet.  Assuming  that  the  optic  axis 
of  a  crystal  is  the  direction  in  which  the  particles  of  the  crystal 
have  experienced  the  greatest  degree  of  condensation,  the  efiects 
obtained  by  experiment  admit  of  explanation.  The  position  assumed 
by  the  optic  axis  is  not  uniformly  the  same  in  different  specimens 
of  the  same  substance,  though  in  the  same  specimen  it  is  always 
the  same.    For  example :  Iceland  spar,  when  pure,  is  a  diamagnetic 
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substance^  bnt^  if  it  contains  ferrous  carbonate^  it  exhibits  magnetic 
properties.  In  the  course  of  their  researches  Tyndall  and  Knob- 
lauch took  pieces  from  sereral  specimens  of  Iceland  spar^  some  of 
which  were  magnetic^  others  diamagnetic.  These  different  samples 
were  cut  into  the  form  of  disks^  or  flat  circular  plates^  the  surfaces 
of  which  were  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystals.  When  the 
disks  were  suspended  horizontally  at  their  centres  between  the 
poles  of  an  electro-magnet^  so  that  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal 
was  in  a  horizontal  plane>  each  disk  always  assumed  a  determinate 
direction.  When  the  disk  was  taken  from  a  magnetic  crystal,  the 
optic  axis  placed  itself  axially  between  the  poles ;  when  from  a  dia- 
magnetic crystal,  the  optic  axis  assumed  the  equatorial  direction. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  whether  the  crystal  be  magnetic  or  diamag- 
netic, the  action  is  exhibited  in  each  case  most  powerfully  in  the 
direction  of  the  optic  axis,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  Une  in 
which  the  particles  are  most  closelv  approximated  to  each  other. 
Faraday  has  shown  that  the  directive  force  of  the  crystal,  whether 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

(329)  Law  of  Diamagnetic  Repulsion. — ^It  has  been  ascertained 
by  E.  Becquerel  and  by  Tyndall,  that  the  diamagnetic  repulsion, 
as  measured  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  is  as  the  square  of 
the  intensity  of  the  current.  The  phenomena  of  diamagnetism 
may  be  accounted  for,  as  was  remarked  by  Faraday,  on  the  sup- 
position that  electric  currents  are  circulating  around  the  particles 
of  the  diamagnetic  body  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  those  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  magnetic  bodies,  though  he  was  unable 
to  satisfy  himself,  by  experiment,  of  the  existence  of  such 
polarity;  but  the  experiments  of  Beich,  of  Weber,  and  of 
Tyndall  {Phil,  TYam.  1855,  1856),  appear  to  have  proved  con^ 
clusively  that  bodies  which  are  under  diamagnetic  influence^ 
exhibit  polar  characters.  The  polarity  of  these  bodies  is  such 
that  a  diamagnetic  substance  possesses  a  feeble  magnetic  polarity, 
the  magnetism  of  each  pole  being  similar  to  that  of  the  pole  of 
the  inducing  magnet  in  its  vicinity ;  whereas  in  an  ordinary 
magnetic  substance  the  inducing  magnetism  is  opposite  to  that  of 
the  magnetic  pole  by  which  the  magnetism  is  elicited. 

The  principle  of  Weber's  beautiful  apparatiu,  with  which  Tyndali's  deciidve 
experiments  were  made,  will  be  onderetood  without  difficulty.  Let  H,  h' 
(fig.  272)  represent  two  similar  vertical  helices  of  copper  wire ;  ab,e  d^  two  ban 
of  bismuth  or  other  diamagnetic  body  attached  to  cords,  which  pass  over  the 
wheels  w,  w',  so  that  they  can,  by  moving  one  of  the  wheels,  be  placed,  at 
pleasure,  in  either  of  the  positions  shown  in  fig.  274)  1  and  2.  n  s  represents 
one  of  a  pair  of  bar  magnets,  arranged  astatically,  and  delicately  suspended  side 
by  side  by  a  few  fibres  of  unspun  silk,  T.     ii  is  a  mirror  attached  to  the  centre  of 
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the  magnet,  uid  by  Tiewiog  a  Male  lefleoted  in  this  mirrar  throngh  a  telesoope 
at  a  distanoa  of  3  oi  4  metret,  the  tnialleet  deflection  of  the  magneta  maj  be 
estimated  and  msMtireid.  On  transmitting  a  voltaic  oDirent  trom  one  or  two  t^ 
Orove'e  oulla  throngli  the  ooils  in  opposite  directionn,  the  biimath  ban  withia 
the  belioei  will  become  diamagnetized ;  and  by  carefullj  raising  or  lowering  ths 
utatio  buanf,  «»,  shown  in  section  with  the  ooila  m,  a' in  fig.  373,  until  thej 


Fio.  a 


Fio.  273. 


l®y 


are  opposite  the  middle  of  the  coils,  a  position  maj  be  Found  in  which  ths 
magnets  become  indiffureut  to  the  action  of  the  cmrent.  If,  whilst  the 
apparatus  ia  thus  arranged,  the  wheel  W  be  turned  to  ths  right,  the  bismuth 
bars  will  be  brooght  into  the  position  fig.  274,  1,  and  a  deflection  of  the  astatio 
magnets  will  be  effected.  The  lower  end,  b,  of  one  bismuth  bar,  if  polar,  would 
be  (from  the  revereed  direction  of  the  carreots  in  the  heljces)  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  upper  end,  c,  of  the  other  bismuth  bar,  and  each  will  therefore 
attract  one  particular  end,  say  the  north,  of  each  magnet  composing  the  astatic 
combiastion,  and  would  repel  the  south  end ;  each  conspiring  to  produce  a 
deflection  of  both  magnets  in  the  same  direction :  but  on  turning  the  wheel 
to  the  led,  so  as  to  bring  tbebismnth  bars  into  the  poeition  shown  in  373,  3,  the 
astatie  combination  will  be  deflected  to  an  equal  extent  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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These  effects  are  moet  marked  with  bodies  like  bismath  and  antimony, 
which  have  the  greatest  diamagnetio  energy ;  but  they  are  also  distinctly  shown 
even  in  non-conducting  bodies,  such  as  heavy  glass,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 

If  solid  bismuth  give  a  deviation  which  is  represented  by  7  j  divisions  of  the 
scale  employed,  the  following  table  will  represent  the  action,  found  by  Tyndall, 
of  the  other  bodies  enumerated  in  it  :— 


Bismuth 75 

Powdered  bismuth      .     .37 

Antimony 13*5 

Carbonic  disulphide     .     .       j'j 
White  marble    ....       J 


Heavy  glass 4 

Phosphorus 4 

Distilled  water   ....  4 

Calc-spar 2 

Nitre 17 


(330)  Definite  Qiiantity  of  Force;  Conservation  of  Energy; 
Mutual  Relations  of  Different  Kinds  of  Force, — ^The  progress  of 
philosophical  inquiries  for  many  years  past  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  produce  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
active  cultivators  of  science,  that  force  is  equally  indestructible 
•with  matter ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  amount  of  force  which 
is  in  operation  in  the  earth  (probably  in  the  solar  system),  is  as 
definite  as  that  of  the  material  elements  through  which  its 
existence  is  made  known  to  us. 

That  the  quantity  of  force  or  energy  associated  with  matter  is 
definite,  may  be  illustrated  in  various  ways ;  one  or  two  examples 
must  suffice.  The  first  which  we  will  select  will  show  the  fixity 
in  the  proportion  of  heat  which  is  associated  with  a  given 
quantity  of  matter.  A  kilogramme  of  charcoal  when  burned 
with  a  free  supply  of  air,  combines  with  a§  kilos,  of  oxygen,  and 
produces  3f  kilos,  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  chemical  action 
produced  by  this  combustion  is  attended  with  the  extrication  of 
a  definite  quantity  of  heat :  and  this  amount  of  heat,  if  it  be 
applied  without  loss,  is  sufficient  to  convert  12^  kilos,  of  water 
at  15^  C,  into  steam  at  100^  C. :  associated  with  each  kilogramme 
of  charcoal  there  must  therefore  be  a  definite  amount  of  energy 
which  is  brought  into  action  when  that  charcoal  is  burned.  A 
different  but  equally  definite  amount  of  heat  is  emitted  when  a 
kilo,  of  phosphorus,  of  Sulphur,  of  hydrogen,  or  of  any  other 
combustible  is  burned  with  free  access  of  air  (199  et  seq.).  The 
quantity  of  electricity  associated  with  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
is  equally  definite  (282).  When  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc  is 
placed  in  voltaic  relation  with  a  plate  of  platinum  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  for  each  kilo,  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved,  a  quantity 
of  electricity  is  liberated,  by  means  of  which  a  kilo,  of  metallic 
copper  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cupric  sulphate,  or  3?  kilos,  of  silver  may  be  reduced  from  a 
solution  of  argentic  nitrate. 
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But  it  appears  farther,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
destruction  of  energy.  The  cases  in  which  a  superficial  exami- 
nation would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  force  is  annihilated, 
show  on  closer  investigation  that  such  a  supposition  is  erroneous. 
The  only  mode  in  which  we  can  judge  of  the  existence  of  a  force 
is  from  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  of  these  effects  that 
which  is  most  universal  is  the  power  either  of  producing  motion, 
of  arresting  it,  or  of  altering  its  direction :  whatever  possesses 
this  power  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  force.  Motion  is 
consequently  regarded  as  the  signal  of  force.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  showing  that  gravity,  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  adhesion, 
are  all  forces  in  the  sense  of  the  above  definition.  But  even  the 
more  subtle  and  complex  agents — light,  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  chemical  action,  are  all  capable  of  originating  motion, 
and  may  thus  fairly  be  admitted  under  the  definition  of  force 
above  given.* 

It  will  be  found  that  in  all  cases  in  which  force  disappears,  it 
has  expended  itself  either  in  eliciting  or  setting  into  action  an 
equivalent  amount  of  some  other  force,  or  else  it  has  temporarily 
disappeared  in  producing  a  definite  amount  of  motion.  In  this 
case  it  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  motion 
which  it  has  thus  brought  into  action,  when  that  motion  is 
destroyed,  will  again  give  rise  either  to  an  equal  amount  of  the 
force  which  originally  produced  it,  or  to  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  some  other  manifestation  of  force. 

For  example,  the  chemical  action  between  charcoal  and  oxy- 
gen terminates  as  soon  as  the  charcoal  is  wholly  converted  into 
carbonic  anhydride;  and  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  equivalent 
to  that  amount  of  chemical  action,  remains  as  the  representative 
of  the  force  thus  expended.  The  heat  which  has  thus  been  de- 
veloped is  ready  to  do  other  work ;  it  may  be  employed  in  con- 
verting a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and  the  steam  so 
obtained  can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  motion,  the  amount 
of  which  may  be  measured  by  determining  the  number  of  kilos, 
which  can  be  lifted  through  a  given  distance  by  the  steam  thus  pro- 
duced. Motion  may  again  be  made  to  produce  heat,  and,  as  Joule's 
experiments  show,  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  rendered  manifest  is 
strictly  determined  by  the  amount  of  motion  which  is  applied  to 
its  development. 

*  Even  in  the  case  of  light,  for  which,  when  it  has  disappeared  by  absorption, 
no  qnantitative  measnrement  free  from  doubt  has  yet  been  given,  it  is  proballe 
that  conversion  into  heat  takes  place. 

1  T   T 
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It  appears,  howeyer,  not  only  that  force  is  definite  in  its 
amount,  and  indestructible  in  its  essence,  but  that  many  of  tlie 
more  important  varieties  of  force  are  intimately  related,  and  are 
capable  in  turn  of  eliciting  each  other.  The  forces  amongst 
which  such  mutual  relations  have  been  experimentally  proTed  to 
exist  in  the  closest  manner,  are  those  of  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  chemical  attraction.  The  transfer  of  any  one  of 
these  forces  from  one  point  to  another,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
exertion  of  any  one  of  these  forces,  is  always  attended  with  a 
collateral  manifestation  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms  of  force. 
In  the  action  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  single  pair 
of  plates  of  zinc  and  platinum,  the  solution  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  zinc,  or  the  chemical  action  between  the  zinc  and  the  acid, 

•  

may  be  made  to  develope  several  forces — viz.  :   i.    Ekciricit^j 
but  there  is  no  direct  manifestation  of  this  force  so  long  as  the 
circuit  is  closed.     2.  Chemical  action :  if  a  voltameter,  charged  with 
a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  be  interposed  in  the  circuit  between 
two  electrodes  of  copper,  a   certain  quantity  of  copper,  corre- 
sponding to  the  zinc  which  is  being  dissolved  in  the  battery,  will 
be  deposited  on  one  electrode,  whilst  a  corresponding  amount  of 
copper  will  be  dissolved  from  the  other  electrode.     Here  is  a  che- 
mical action,  which  corresponds  in  amount  to  that  which  is  taking 
place  between  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  active  cell  of  the 
battery.     3.     Magnetism  :  if  the  connecting  wire  be  coiled  round 
a  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  iron  will  become  powerfully  magnetic  for 
the  time  during  which  the  current  is  traversing  the  conducting 
wire.     4.  Heat:  if,  whilst  the  voltameter,  the   electro-magnet, 
and  the  galvanometer  are  still  included  in  the  circuit,  part  of  the 
circuit  be  composed  of  a  thin  wire  which  traverses  the  bulb  of 
Harris's  air  thermometer,  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  wire 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  electricity  in  circulation  will  be 
obtained,  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved,  the 
chemical   action   is  lessened,  and  the    power  of  the  magnet  is 
reduced;  and    5.  Light:  on  interrupting  the  connexion  of  any 
part  of  the  circuit  a  bright  spark  is  obtained.     Chemical  attraction, 
then,  whilst  in  operation,  can  throw  a  current  of  electricity  into 
circulation,  and  a  current  of  electricity  will  develope  an  equivalent 
amount  of  magnetism  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  such  current 
It  also  produces  in  conductors,  heat  proportioned  to  the  resistance 
which  it  experiences,  and  if  the  heat  be  sufficiently  intense,  it  is 
attended  with  the  emission  of  light. 

The  observations  of  Favre  already  quoted  (280)  showing  the 
dependence  of  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  any  given  circuit 
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upon  the  amount  of  magnetic  or  mechanical  work  which  it  is 
producing^  afford  interesting  additional  proofs  of  the  important 
proposition  that  force  is  never  really  either  generated  or  destroyed. 
Man  has  but  the  power  to  elicit  it  when  latent^  to  transfer  its 
energy  to  new  points^  or  to  change  the  form  of  its  manifestation  so 
as  to  obtain  an  equivalent  amount  of  power  under  new  conditions. 

The  more  closely  the  investigation  is  followed  in  this  direction^ 
the  more  completely  is  the  truth  of  this  principle  rendered  mani- 
fest. Thus  Soret  {Comptes  Rendtu,  xlv.  301)  transmitted  a  con- 
tinuous electric  current  through  portions  of  conductors  which^  like 
Ampere's  wires  (fig.  245)^  are  free  to  obey  their  mutual  impulse  of 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  and  he  found  that  if  the  moveable  con- 
ductors were  allowed  to  approach  each  other  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  attraction^  a  diminution  of  the  intensity  of 
the  current  is  observed  during  the  occurrence  of  this  motion^ — a 
portion  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  being  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  motion.  If^  on  the  other  hand^  a  compulsory  movement 
in  opposition  to  the  attractive  force  is  effected^  the  intensity  of 
the  current  is  increased  during  the  act  of  movement. 

Again  the  same  observer  founds  as  might  indeed  have  been 
anticipated  from  Faraday's  magneto-electric  researches  (311)^  that 
if  a  battery  in  connexion  with  a  helix  be  in  conducting  commu- 
nication with  a  galvanometer^  the  current  through  the  galvano- 
meter is  reduced  during  the  introduction  of  a  soft  iron  core  into 
the  axis  of  the  helix;  but  it  is  increased  at  the  moment  of  with- 
drawing the  iron  core.  The  introduction  of  a  non-magnetic  sub- 
stance^ such  as  a  core  of  copper^  produces  no  sensible  effect. 

We  have  already  traced  briefly  the  evolution  of  electricity  from 
chemical  action ;  and  Faraday  has  further  shown  that  the  elec- 
tricity developed  by  friction  in  the  ordinary  electrical  machine  pro- 
duces either  a  corresponding  amount  of  magnetic  action  on  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition  in  electrolytes  through  which  it  is  transmitted 
(297) ;  whilst  in  the  fusion  of  metallic  wires  we  have  evidence  of 
its  heating  power^  and  in  the  electric  spark  we  see  its  agency  in 
producing  light. 

The  experiments  of  Faraday,  followed  by  those  of  other  philoso- 
phers^ have  proved  that  the  motion  of  a  magnet  of  a  given  strength, 
under  certain  conditions,  produces,  in  a  closed  metallic  conductor, 
a  definite  current  of  electricity,  and  through  the  electricity  thus 
set  in  motion,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action  may  be  deve- 
loped, as  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  magneto-electric  machine 
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On  the  other  hand^  heat  may  be  made  to  develope  electricity ; 
and  the  thermo-multiplier  (317)  of  Nobili  and  Melloni  shows  that 
the  current  of  electricity  which  is  produced  is  exactly  proportioned^ 
cateris  paribus,  to  the  amount  of  heat  by  which  it  is  excited. 
The  ignition  of  solid  matter  shows  that  heat  may  elicit  light  under 
favourable  circumstances.  It  further  appears  that  heat  may  excite 
chemical  action;  and  as  it  may  also  give  rise  to  a  current  of 
electricity,  through  that  current  of  electricity  it  may  produce  the 
development  of  magnetism. 

Light  may  produce  important  chemical  actions, but  these  actions 
have  only  in  a  few  cases  been  reduced  to  a  form  in  which  they  can 
develope  electricity,  magnetism,  or  heat.  The  quantitative  valua- 
tion of  light,  and  its  relation  with  the  other  forces,  still  remains 
to  be  wrought  out.  Indeed,  the  subject  appears  to  offer  a  field 
for  research,  difficult,  because  as  yet  scarcely  trodden,  though  full 
of  interest  and  promise. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  different  kinds  of  force,,  is  referred  to  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  subject  by  Orove,  entitled  On  the  Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces.  For  further  information  on  the  other  subjects 
which  have  been  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the 
papers  already  quoted,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  important 
series  of  memoirs  by  Faraday,  published  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which  have  also  been 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form ;  or  to  the  Treatises  of  Becquerel  and 
De  La  Rive  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  to  Tyndall's  work 
on  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
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Specific  Gravities  corresponding  to  Degrees  of  Baumi^s  Hydrometer 
for  Liquids  heavier  than  Water  {Poggiak). 


Defnves. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degrees 

Specific 
Gravity. 

0 

1*000 

30 

I-161 

40 

1-383 

60 

1*711 

I 

1-007 

31 

I'I7I 

i-i8o 

41 

1-397 

61 

1*733 

2 

1-014 

33 

43 

1*410 

63 

1*753 

3 

1*023 

33 

1*190 

43 

1*434 

63 

i'774 

4 

I'039 

24 

1*199 

44 

1-438 

64 

1*796 
rfiio 

5 

1036 

35 

1*310 

45 

1-453 

65 

0 

1044 

30 

1*331 

46 

1-468 

66 

1*846 

I 

1053 

11 

1-331 

% 

1-483 

67 

1-873 

I -060 

1*343 

1498 

68 

1*897 

9 

1*067 

39 

1-353 

49 

1-514 

69 

1*931 

10 

1-075 
1083 

30 

1*364 

50 

1-530 

70 

1-946 

II 

31 

1-375 
1*386 

51 

1546 

71 

1-974 

13 

1*091 

32 

53 

1-563 

73 

3*000 

13 

I'lOO 

33 

1*397 

53 

1-580 

73 

3-031 

14 

rio8 

34 

1*309 

54 

1*597 

74 

3*059 

15 

i'ii6 

35 

1*320 

55 

1-615 

16 

fI35 

3^ 

1-333 

56 

1-634 

\l 

1-134 

37 

1-345 

57 

1-653 

1143 

38 

1357 

58 

1-671 

19 

1152 

39 

1*370 

59 

1-691 

Specific  Gravities  on  BaumS^s  Scale  for  Liquids  lighter  than 

Water  {Francceur). 


Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Deg[rees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

10 

rooo 

33 

0*918 

3« 

0*849 

49 

0789 

II 

0-993 

34 

0-913 

1? 

0*844 

50 

0*785 

13 

0*986 

35 

0*907 

0*839 

51 

0*781 

13 

0*980 

36 

0*901 

39 

0*834 

53 

0-777 

14 

0-973 

11 

0*896 

40 

0*830 

53 

0773 

15 

0*967 

0*890 

41 

0825 

54 

0*768 

16 

0*960 

39 

0*885 

43 

0*820 

ti 

0*764 

\l 

0-954 

30 

o'88o 

43 

0*816 

0*760 

0*948 

31 

"^ll"^ 

44 

o*8ii 

n 

0-757 

19 

0-943 

33 

0*869 

45 

0*807 

0-753 

30 

0936 

33 

0*864 

46 

0'803 

& 

0*749 

31 

0-930 

34 

0*859 

8 

0*798 

0-745 

33 

0-924 

35 

0*854 

0-794 

1 
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The  degrees  of  Twaddell^s  hydrometer  are  readily  converted 
into  their  corresponding  specific  gravities  by  multiplying  them  by 
5^  and  adding  looo.     The  following  is  a  short  table  of 

Degrees  on  TwaddelVs  Hydrometer,  and  the  corresponding 

Specific  Gravities, 


Degrees. 

specific 
Gravity. 

Deprees. 

Bpeoifie 
Gnvity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
GraTity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
GrsTity. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

i 

7 

roos 

l*OIO 

roi5 

I*020 
1025 
1030 

1035 

8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

1*040 

1*045 
1050 

1055 
I '060 
1065 
1*070 

15 

19 
20 

21 

1075 

i*o8o 

1085 

1*090 

1095 

1*100 
1*105 

22 

23 
24 

I'lTO 

I'lIS 
I '120 

II25 

II3O 

1-135 
1*140 

English  Weights  and  Measures, — Avoirdupois. 


Grains. 

Drachms. 

Ounces. 

lb. 

Q". 

Cwt. 

Tons. 

1 

Grain  .     . 

J 

Drachm    • 

27-34 

I 

Ounce  .     . 

437*5 

16 

I 

Pound .     . 

7000 

256 

16 

I 

Quarter    . 

196000 

7168 

448 

28 

I 

1 

Cwt.    .    . 

784000 

28672 

1792 

112 

4 

I 

Ton     .     . 

15680000 

573440 

35«40 

2240 

80 

20 

I 

TVoy  Weight. 


Grains. 

Dwto. 

Ounces. 

lb. 

Grain    .... 
Pennyweight  .     . 
Ounce    .    .    .    • 
Pound  .... 

I 

24 

480 

5760 

I 

20 

240 

I 
12 

I 

I  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  in  air      at  62^  F.  =:  252*456  gprains. 
I  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  in  vacuo  9,t  62°  F.  =  252*722  grains. 

Cubic  inches. 
I  Gallon  = 

I  Pint 

I  Fluid  ounce  = 

I  Litre  = 

I  Cubic  centimetre  = 


277*276 
34*659 

1*7329 
61*024 
0*06x024 


I  Cubic  inch  =  16*387  cubic  centimetres. 

i-ooooo  parts  of  gas  at  32°  F.,  29*922  Bar.  (also  at  32**),  become  at  60''  F., 
Bar.  30  inches  (also  at  60°)  =  1*05722  parts. 
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Comparison  of  French  and  English  Weights. 

Gning.  Oi.At.  lb.  At. 

I  Milligramme  =3            o'oi5432 

I  Centigramme  =            0*154323 

I  Decigramme  =3            ''543234 

I  Gramme*  =          15*432348 

I  Kilogramme  =  15432*348            =          35**739       =       2*2046 


Comparison  of  French  and  English  Measures  of  Length. 

SngUah  Inohet.  Peek.  Tuda. 

1  Millimetre  =  o'03937079 

I  Centimetre  =  ^'3 93  7^79 

I  Dedmetre  --=  3*9370/9 

I  Mctret  =  39*37079      =*  3-280899      =  1*093633 

I  Kilometre  =  39370*79  =*  3280*899  =    1 093*633 

The  length  of  the  platinum  metre  is  eftimated  at  the  temperatore  of  32^  F., 

the  English  standard  yard  at  62^  F. 

I  English  inch  is  equal  to  25*4  millimetres. 


To  Reduce  Orammes  to  Chains, 
Log.  grammes  +  '188432  +  i  =  log.  gndns. 

To  Reduce  Cubic  Centimetres  to  Cubic  Inches. 
Log,  cubic  centimetres  +  (7855007  —  2)  =  log.  cubic  inches. 

To  Reduce  Millimetres  to  Inches. 
Log.  millimetres  +  ('595 1 741  —  2)  =  log.  inches. 

To  Convert  Grains  into  Orammes. 
Log.  grains  +  (*8 115680  —  2)  =  log.  grammes. 

To  Convert  Cubic  Inches  into  Cubic  Centimetres. 
Log.  cubic  inches  +  '2144993  +  i  =  log.  cubic  centimetres. 

To  Convert  Inches  into  Millimetres. 
Log.  inches  +  '4048337  +  i  =  log.  millimetres. 


*  This  determination  of  the  gramme  was  made  from  the  kilogramme 
des  Archives  by  Professor  W.  H.  Miller,  in  fixing  the  national  standards  (Phil. 
Trans.  1856,  893). 

t  The  metre,  at  the  time  that  its  length  was  fixed  by  the  French  Qovem- 
ment,  was  supposed  to  be  a  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian  circle 
of  the  earth  passing  through  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.  Subsequent  more  ex- 
tended geodetic  measurements  have  shown  that  it  differs  from  this  by  about 
TTnjiT  o^'  ^^  length.  The  standard  platinum  metre  of  Borda  at  0°  C.  is  equal  to 
^^••\Y^»  of  the  English  bronce  standard  yard  at  62""  F. 
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For  Conversion  of  Metrical  into  English  Measures. 


A.  Length. 


Metrical  to  English. 

a.   Metres  to  feet. 


I.    Millimetree  to 
Inches. 


1  =  003937 
2=0-07874 

3  =  o-ii8ii 

5  =  0-19685 

6  =  0*23622 

7=0*^7559 

8  =  031496 

9  =035433 
aj^^^-i  =  nearly  I 


1  = 

2  = 

3  = 

4  = 

5  = 

6  = 

7  = 

8  = 

9  = 


3*2809 
6-56x8 
9*8427 
13-1236 
i6'4045 
19-6854 
22-9663 
26-2472 
29-5281 


3.   Inches  to 
Millimetres. 


English  to  Metrical. 

I    4.    Feet  to  Metres. 


1=    25-4 
2=    50-8 

3=    7^'^ 

4=  ior6 

5  =  127-0 

6  =  152-4 

7  =  177-8 

8  =  203-2 

9  =  228*6 
4  inches  =  rather 
more  than  io®°*' 


1  =  0*3048 

2  =  o"6o96 
•3  =  0-9144 
4=  1-2192 
5:^1-5240 
6=1*8288 

7  =  2*1336 

8  =  2*4384 

9  =  2*7432 


B.  Capacity. 


Metrical  to  English. 

X.    Cubic  Centlinetres 
to  Cnbio  Inches. 

s.    LUres  to  Fluid 
Ounces. 

5.    Litres  to  Pints. 

4.    Litres  to  gallaos. 

1=0*061024 

1=    35*2754 

1=    1*76377 

x  =0-22047 

2  =  0*122048 

2=     70*5508 

a=    3-52754 

2  =  0-44094 

3  =  0*183072 

3  =  105-8262 

3=    5*29131 

3  =  0-66141 

4  =  0-244096 

4=141*1016 

4=    7-05508 

4  =  0-88188 

5  =  o'305'^o 

5  =  176*3770 

5=  8-8x885 

5  =  x*io235 

6  =  0-366144 

6  =  211*6524 

6=  10*58262 

6  =  1*32282 

7  =  0*427168 

7  =  246-9278 

7  =  12*34639 

7  =  1-54330 

8  =  0*488192 

8  =  282*2032 

8  =  14-110x6 

8  =  1-76377 

9  =  0-549216 

9  =  317*4786 

9  =  ^^5-87393 

9=1*98424 

The  capacity  of  a  litre  is  that  of  a  cube  each  side  of  which  is  a  decimetre. 


English  to  Metrical. 


X.    Cubic  Inches  to 

3.    Fluid  Ounces  to 

5.    Pints  to 

4.    Gallons  to 

tCubic  Centimetres. 

Cubic  Centimetres. 

Litres. 

Litres. 

I  =     16*387  ' 

x=   28*349 

I  =  0-56699 

t=    4-5358 

2=    32*774 

2=    56-699 

2  =  1*13398 

2=    9*0717 

3=   49*x6i 

3-=   85-048 

5  =  1*70097 

3  =  13*6076 

4=   65*548 

4  =  113-398 

4  =  2*26796 

4=18*1434 

5=   8i'935 

5=141*747 

5  =  2-83495 

5  =  22*6793 

6=  98-322 

6=  170*096 

6  =  3-40194 

6  =  27*2x52 

7  =  114709 

7  =  x98-446 

7  =  3-96893 

7=3i75'o 

8  =  x3'-096 

8  =  226*796 

8  =  4-33592 

8  =  36*2869 

9=147-483 

9  =  255*146 

9  =  5*10291 

9^40*8228 
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C.  Weight. 


Metrical  to  English. 

X.    Gnunmei  to 
Gnins. 

a.    KllofframmM 
toOimcet. 

|.    Knommmes 
toPoaiids. 

1=     15-432348 
2=    30-864696 

1=   35'a739 
2=   70-5478 

I  =    2*2046 
2=    4-4092 

3=   4^*297044 

3-105*8217 

3=    6-6138 

4=   61-729392 
5=   77-161740 
6=   92-594088 

7  =  108-026436 

8  =  123-458784 
9=138-891132 

4=  141*0956 
5=176*3695 

6  =  211*6434 

7  =  246-9173 

8  =  282*1912 

9  =  317-4651 

4=    88184 

5  =  11-0230 
6=13-2276 

7  =  15-4322 
8=17-6368 

9  =  19-8414 

A  milligramme  ib  about  ^  grain. 

The  weight  of  a  gramme  ib  that  of  a  cabio  centimetre  of  diiitilled  water 

at  4°C.  (39°-2F.) 


English  to  Metrical. 


z.    Gnini 

3.    OnnoM 

3.    PonndB  to 
Kilogrammet. 

4.    Hondred  Weights 

toGnunmes. 

to  Grammes. 

to  Kilogrammes. 

I  =  0-06479 

1=    28349 

1=0-45358 

1=    50-80097 

2-0-12959 

2  -^    56-699 

2=0*90717 

2  =  101-60194 

3=0-19439 

3=     85-048 

3=1-36076 

3  =  152-40291 

4=0-2.5919 

4-  "3*398 

4=181434 

4  =  203-20368 

5  =  0-32329 

5  =  141-747 

5  =  2-26793 

5  =  254-00485 

6  =  038879 

6=  170-096 

6  =  2-72132 

6  =  304-80582 

7  =  0-45359 

7  =  198-446 

7  =  3-17510 

7=355-6o<579 

8  =  0-51838 

8  =  226-796 

8  =  3-62869 

8  =  406-40736 

9  =  0-58319 

9  =  255-146 

9  =  4-08228 

9-457-20873 
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Value  of  Millimetres  in  English  Inches. 


Milli- 

Englleh 

Milli- 

English 

MUli-                      Enslish 
metres.                   indies. 

metres. 

inches. 

metres. 

inches. 

I 

.     .     003937079 

45    •    • 

.     1-7716 

125     ..     .     4-941      1 

2 

.     .     0-07874158 

50    .    . 

.     1-968 

130 

.    5'ii« 

3 

.     .     OI1811237 

55    .    . 

.     2-165 

135 

.    5-315 

4 

.     .     OI5748316 

60    .    . 

.     2-362 

140 

-    5'5i3 

s 

.     .     019685395 

65    .    .    - 

•     3559 

145     • 

.    5-708 

6 

.     .     0*23622474 

70    .    .    . 

.     2756 

150     • 

.    5-906 

1 

•    •    0-37559553 
.    .    0-31496632 

2^  :  :  : 

3-953 
•    3M9 

1^  ; 

'    ^''°3 
■    6-299     ; 

9 

•    •    0-35433711 

85    .    .    . 

3*346 

165  . 

.    6*496 

lO     . 

•    0-39370790 

90    .    .    . 

3'543 

170 . 

.    6693 

15    ■ 

.    05905 

95    .    .    . 

3740 

!^  : 

.    6-890 

20      . 

.    .    07874 

100    .    .    . 

3937 

.    7*087 

35 

.    .    0-9842 

105    ..    , 

-    4134 

185    . 

.    7*384 

30    . 

.    .    1-1811 

no    .    .    . 

4*33X 

190    . 

-    7-480 

35    • 

•     1-3779 

115    ..    , 

4538 

195    . 

.    7677 

40    . 

.    15748 

120    .    .    . 

4*744 

200    ..    .    7874 

TMe  of  the  corresponding  Heights  of  the  Barometer  in  Millimetres 

and  English  Inches, 


MilU. 
metres. 

English 
inehes. 

Milli- 
metres. 

EnffUsh 
incbes. 

Milli- 
metres. 

English 
InOTflSL 

720 

;s 

38347 

739 

^ 

29-095 

758 

2^ 

29*843 

721 

""• 

28-386 

740 

= 

39*134 

759 
760 

= 

29-882 

722 

^^™ 

28-425 

741 

^ 

29*174 

= 

29922 

723 

"^ 

28-465 

743 

^z 

29-213 

761 

= 

29*961 

724 

^^ 

28504 

743 

= 

29-252 

762 

^z 

30000 

725 

^ 

38543 

744 

rs 

29-292 

763 

zs 

30*039 

726 

^Z 

28-583 

745 

^ 

29-331 

764 

:= 

30-079 

727 
728 

^ 

28-622 

746 

rs 

29*370 

765 

sr: 

30-118 

^ 

28-662 

747 

1= 

29-410 

766 

^ 

30- '58 

729 

= 

28-701 

748 

^ 

29*449 

757 

= 

30197 

730 

^ 

28740 

749 

= 

29-488 

768 

^z 

30236 

731 

s: 

28-780 
28-819 

750 

= 

29-528 

769 

sz 

30276 

733 

^^ 

751 

= 

29-567 

770 

= 

30*315 

733 

^z 

28858 

753 

^ 

29*606 

771 

rs 

30355 

734 

= 

28-898 

753 

= 

29-645 

772 

^ 

30394 

735 

= 

28-937 

754 

= 

29-685 

773 

ziz 

30433 

736 

zs 

28-976 

755 

= 

22-724 

774 

^ 

30473 

737 
738 

^ 

29-016 

758 

= 

29-764 

775 

= 

30-512 

-^ 

39*055 

757 

^ 

29803 

} 
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Table  for  the  Conversion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermometer 

into  those  of  Fahrenheit's  Scale. 


*»Cent.       «P«h. 

^'Cent. 

^Pah. 

«C«it. 

^Pah. 

"CflDt. 

opah. 

— 100  — 148*0 

—49 

—  66-2 

2 

35<5 

53 

127*4 

—  99    — 146-3 

-48 

—  54*4 

3 

37'4 

54 

129*2 

—  98    — 1444 

—47 

—52-6 

4 

392 

55 

i3>"o 

—  97  —  i4a'6 

-46 

— 508 

5 

410 

56 

132*8 

—  90  — 140'8 

—  45 

—490 

6 

42-8 

p 

i34'6 

—  95  —  J1390 

—44 

—  47'2 

7 

44-6 
46-4 

13<5*4 

—  94  — 137*3 

—  43 

-45-4 

8 

g 

138*2 

—  93  — 135-4 

—42 

—  43<5 

9 

48-2 

140*0 

—  9a 

— 133*6 

—41 

-4»-8 

10 

500 

61 

141*8 

—  91 

—  131-8 

—40 

— 400 

11 

518 

62 

I43'6 

—  90 

—  130^ 

—39 

-38-2 

12 

53*6 

63 

1454 

—  89 

— 128*2 

-38 

—  36*4 

13 

55-4 

^ 

147*2 

—  88 

—  126-4 

—  37 

—  34*^ 

14 

57"2 

65 

149*0 

-87 

-124-6 

-36 

—  32-8 

15 

590 

66 

150-8 

—  86 

—  122-8 

—  35 

—  310 

16 

6o-8 

u 

152*6 

""!5 

—  i2ro 

—34 

—  292 

\i 

62-6 

154*4 

—  84  — 119-2 

—33 

—  27-4 

64-4 

69 

156*2 

—  83.  — 1«7'4 

—32 

—  25-6 

19 

66-2 

70 

1580 

—  82  —115-6 

—31 

—  238 

20 

68-0 

7« 

159*8 

—  81 

— 113-8 

—30 

—  22-0 

21 

69-8 

7a 

ioi'6 

—  80 

—  1 12-0 

—  20-2 

22 

71-6 

73 

163*4 

—  79    — lIO*2 

—  28 

—  18-4 

23 

73*4 

74 

165-2 

-78 

-108-4 

—  27 

i6-6 

24 

752 

75 

1670 
168-8 

—  77 

— 106-6 

—  26 

14-8 

*l 

78-8 
806 

76 

-76 

— 104-8 

—25 

—  13*0 

26 

77 

170-6 

—  75 

— 1030 

—  24 

— 11-2 

27 

78 

172*4 

—  74 

—  ior2 

—  23 

—  94 

28 

82-4 

U 

1742 

—  73 

-   99'4 

— 22 

-   7-6 

29 

84-2 

1760 

—  72 

—  97*6 

—  21 

-  5-8 

30 

860 

81 

177*8 

—  71 

-  95*8 

—  20 

—  4*0 

31 

878 

83 

179*6 

—  70 

—  94-0 

— 19 

—    2*2 

32 

896 

!3 

181*4 

-U 

—  92*2 

—  17 

—  0-4 
+    1-4 

33 
34 

91-4 
93*2 

^5 

183-2 

-67 

—  88-6 

—  16 

3*2 

35 

950 

86 

186-8 

-66 

—  86-8 

—  '5 

5'o 

26 

98-8 

U 

188-6 

-65 

—  850 

—  14 

6-8 

37 

986 

T904 

-64 

-  83-2 

—  13 

8-6 

38 

100*4 

89 

192*2 

-63 

-814 

— 12 

IO-4 

39 

102-2 

90 

1940 

—  62  —  79-6 

—  II 

12-2 

40 

104-0 

91 

195*8 

—  61  —  77*8 

— 10 

14-0 

41 

1058 

92 

197-6 

—  60  —  76  0 

zi 

'Si 

42 

107-6 

93 

199*4 

—  59  —  74*3 

17-6 

43 

109-4 

94 

201 '2 

--  58 , -  724 

"  I 

19-4 

44 

111*2 

95 

203*0 

—  57  —  70-6 

—  6 

21*2 

^S 

1 130 

96 

2048 

—  56  —  68-8 

5 

23-0 

46 

114*8 

u 

2o6'6 

—  55  •  —  ^ro 

4 

24-8 

47 

1166 

208*4 

—  54  —  65-2 

—  3 

26-6 

48 

Ii8'4 

99 

21 0*2 

—  53  —  ^3'4 

—  52  —  6i'6 

—  2 

28-4 

49 

120*2 

100 

212*0 

—   I 

302 

50 

122-0 

101 

213-8 

-  51  -  59-8 

0 

32-0 

61 

123-8 

102 

2156 

—  50  —  580 

+    I 

33-8 

52 

1256 

103 

217*4 
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Table  of  the  Tension  of  Aqveoua  Vapow  expreued  in  Inches  of 
Mercury,  at  32°  F.,  for  each  degree  F.  bettoeen  0°  and  100°. 
From  Dixon's  '  Treatise  on  Heaf  (p,  357).     Rcffnanlt. 


Temp. 

Inehwof 

Temp. 

IncbnoT 

Ttmp. 

iBtbmot 

Temp. 

iQClWDf 

'r. 

McKorr. 

'g. 

•f: 

Mlreurr- 

"?. 

MerciiT. 

0 

00439 

16 

0-1395 

5' 

03742 

76 

oiK*. 

0O4S9 

27 

0-I457 

52 

0-3882 

77 

0-9266 

00481 

z8 

0-1522 

S3 

04026 

78 

0-9577 

3 

00503 
0^05  26 

29 

0-1589 

54 

0-4175 

79 

0-9898 

4 

30 

o-i66o 

55 

0-4329 

80 

1-0227 

S 

0-05  SI 

3' 

0-1733 

56 

04488 

81 

1-0566 

6 

OOS76 

32 

o-i8io 

57 

o'46S3 

82 

1X1915 

7 

00603 

33 

0-1883 

58 

0-4822 

83 

1-1274 

8 

00630 

34 

0-1959 

S9 

0-4997 

84 

116+3 

9 

00659 

35 

0-2038 

60 

0-5.78 

85 

1-2023 

0-0689 

36 

0-2119 

61 

05364 

86 

.■2413 

0'0721 

37 

0-2204 

62 

0-5556 

87 

.-2815 

0-0753 

38 

63 

^■S75S 

88 

1-3228 

"3 

0-0788 

39 

0-2381 

64 

0-59S9 

39 

1-3652 

14 

0-0823 

40 

0-2475 

5 

0-6170 

90 

1-4088 

"5 

o-o86i 

4" 

0-2571 

66 

0-6388 

9" 

'4537 

16 

0-0899 

41 

0-2672 

67 

0-6612 

92 

'■4998 

17 

0-0940 

43 

0-277S 

68 

0-6843 

93 

1-5471 

18 

0-0982 

44 

0-2882 

69 

0-7081 

94 

1-5958 

19 

0-1027 

4S 

0-2993 

70 

0-7327 

95 

1-6457 

O|io73 

46 

0-3,08 

0-7580 

96 

1-6971 

21 

47 

0-3226 

0-7841 

97 

1-7498 

0-1171 

48 

0-3349 

0-8.09 

98 

1-8039 

23 

0'1223 

49 

o'34;o 

0-8386 

99 

1  -8595 

24 

01278 

50 

0-3607 

0-8671 

1-9170 

2S 

01335 

TeTisioH  <^  Aqueotis  Vapour  in  MUUmetres  of  Mercury  for  each 
degree  C.  bettoeen  o"  and  35°  [Regnault). 


' 

Mo. 

'       1         Mm. 

' 

Mb. 

0 

4-600 

12 

IO-4S7 

24 

22-184 

4-940 

11-162 

2 

5-302 

14 

n-908 

24-988 

3 

5-687 

15 

12-699 

27 

26-505 

4 

6-097 

13-536 

28 

5 

6-534 

17 

14-421 

29 

29782 

'5-357 

30 

31-548 

■/ 

7-492 

8-017 

17  ■391 

32 

35-359 

8-574 

9165 

19-659 

34 

39-565 

II 

9792 

23 

35 

41-827 

INDEX. 


»> 


II 


II 


II 
II 
II 
II 


Absorption  bands  of  the  spectrum,  177 
of  heat,  affected  by  surfaoe, 
301 
,,        proportional  to  ra> 
diatingpowers,  302 
of    lights    oonnexion    with 
chemical  composition,  171 
Acids,  general  characters  of,  6,  8,  note 
Action  of  water,  aided  by  heat  and  pres- 
sure, on  crystallization,  123 
Adhesion,  71 

between  liquids,  79 
of  gases  to  liquids,  99 
of  gases  to  solids,  loa     *-^ 
influence  of  surface  on,  77 
Adiathermic,  or  athermanous  bodies,  308 
^sculin,  fluorescence  of,  aoi 
Affinity  (chemical  attraction),  5,  9 
Air,  compression  of^  evolves  heat,  3^3 
dialysis  of,  115 
downward  pressure  of,  60 
elasticity  of,  Begnault's  experiments, 

50,  note 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  168 
gauges,  383 

heat  from,  by  compression,  333 
pump,  51,  52 

„      Sprengel's,  115 
specific  heat  of,  327 
thermometer,  269 
water  and  mercuiy,  relative  weights 

of,  55»  ««^ 
weight  of,  Prout*s  and  Regnault*s 
results,  55 
Albumen,  use  of,  in  photography,  239 
Alcohol,  compressibility  of,  49 

,,       hitent  heat  of  vapour  of,  360 
„       vapour  density  of,  287 
Alkalies,  general  characters  of,  6,  7 
Allotropy,  148 
Alloys,  conductivity  of,  for  electricity,  527 

„  „  of,  for  heat,  2^2 

Alteration  of  length  of  waves  of  light  by 

motion,  210 
Amalgam  for  electrical  machine,  431 
Amalgamated  zinc,  voltaic  use  of,  474 
Amber,  its  electric  powers,  425 
Ammonium  bioialate,    crystals  of,   how 

modified,  126 
Ampere's   theory  of  electro-magnetism, 

583 
Analysing  plate  for  polarized  light,  224 

Analysis,  chemical,  o 

Andrews,  experiments  on  liquefaction  of 

gases,  385 


11 
II 
II 


i> 
II 
II 
i» 

19 
II 
II 

I* 


II 


Angle  of  incidence  foi 

of  reflection, 

,,     of  minimum  de 

Angstrdm,  diffraction 

Anhydrides,  8,  note 

Animal  charcoal,  deco 

Anode,  zincode,  or  pc 

Anorthic  system  of  cr 

Antimony,  diamag^et 

,,  its  thermc 

618,  62 

Apjohn's  formula  fo; 

meter,  378 
Aragonite,  rings  in  pc 
Arago's  rotations,  6ic 
Are  (sq.  decametre),  • 
Areometer  (hydroroet< 
Armstrong's  h^dro-eU 
Arnott's  ventilating  v, 
Astatic  needles,  477 
Athermanous,  or  adia 
Atlantic  cable,  592,  n 
Atmolyser,  Graham^ 
Atmosphere,  decrease 
peratu 
„  definite  li 

,,  pressure 

Atmospheric  electricit; 
„  lines  of  tl 

Atoms,  5,  29 
Atomic  classification  0 
heat,  329 
theory,  21 
weights  distini 

valents,  23 
weights  of  eier 
Atomicity  of  elements, 
Attraction,  adhesive,  ; 
capillary,  ) 


II 
II 
II 


II 


II 


II 
II 
>i 
i» 
II 


chemical  cl 
cohesive,  6 
electricsl, . 
magnetic, 
varieties  of 
Audibility,  limits  of,  3. 
Aurora  borealis,  472 
Auroral  electric  disoluu 
Axial  magnetic  positioi 
Axis  of  a  crystal,  what, 

Balanob,  essential  par 
Baldwin's  phosphorus, 
Bands  of  interference,  '. 
Barium,  spectrum  of,  1 
Barometer,  57 


i9 


t9 


Bftrometer,  oorreotion  of,  for  capillary  do* 
preasion,  75 
measurementRof  heights  by,  66 
water,  56 
Bases,  what,  8,  nottf  9 
Basyl,  9,  note 

Basylous  (electro- positive)  elements,  1 1 
Battery,  rotation  of,  rottnd  magnet^  588 
,,        electrical,  447,  457 
„        Yoltaic,  different  forms  of,  496 
Beats  in  sound,  111 
Becquerel's  simple  Toltaic  drouits,  495 
Biaical  crystals,  coloured  rings  of,  116 
,,      doubly  refracting  crystals,  21S 
Bimalate  of  ammonia^  experiments    on 

crystals,  116 
Bismuth)  diamagnetism  of,  632 

,,         thermo-electric  Talue,  618,  6a  I 
Bohnenberger*s  electroscope,  574,  note 
Boilers,  eznlosion  of,  spheroidal  state,  391 
Boiling  point,  effect  of  pressure  on,  353 
measurement    of    heights 

by,  353 
mode  of  observing,  348 
ndsed  by  adhesion,  350 
raised  by  salts  in  solution, 

351 
Boiling-points,  table  of,  349 

Boiling,  process  of,  348 

Bologna  stone,  205 

Boraclc  acid,  spectrum  of,  179,  182 

Boyle's  law  of  elasticity  of  gases,  49 

„        ff    failure  of,  at  great  pressures, 

Brass,  specific  heat  of,  321 

Breguet's  pyrometer,  276 

Briitleness,  69 

Bromine,  absorption  bands  in  spectrum 

of,  178 
Budde,  action  of  light  on  chlorine^  231 
Bunsen's  ice  calorimeter,  406 

Cablsb,  electric^  592 
Cesium,  discovery  of,  by  spectroscope, 
186 
„        spectrum  of,  188 
Cagniard    de    Latour,    experiments    on 

vapours,  385 
Calcium,  carbonate  of,  dimorphous,  146 
„        salts  of,  solubility  diminished  by 

heat,  81 
„        spectrum  of,  188 
Calc  spar,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  264 

,,       „     rings  of  polarized  light  in,  224 

Calorific  equivalents  of  elements,  397,  409 

„  „  indirect    calculation 

of,  402 
Calorimeter,  Bunsen*s,  406 
„  mercurial,  404 

„  water,  394,  396 

Calotype  process,  236 
Canton's  phospfaorus,  205 
Caoutchouc,  its  adhesive  power,  72 

„  its  absorption  of  gases,  114 

Capacity  for  heat,  319 
Capillary  action,  force  exerted  by,  76 


99 
99 

99 
9t 
99 
99 
99 


Capillary  attraction,  73 

„         depression  of  mercury,  75 
Carbon,  dimorphism  of,  J46 
Carbonate  of  lime,  dimorphism  of,  146 
Carbonic  acid,  solidification  of,  380 

„        disulphide,  use  in  gilding,  570 
Cassia,  oil  of,  dispersive  action  on  spec- 
trum, 173 
Cast- iron,  melted,  handled  with  impunity, 

39' 
Cathetometer,  59,  note 

Cathode,  platinode,  or  negatiye  pole,  540 

Cements,  72 

Centigrade  thermometer,  271 

Centimetre,  39 

Charcoal,  absorbent  action  of,  on  gases^ 

103 

„  surface  action  of,  77 

Chemical  actions  suspended  by  yoltaic, 

543 
action  of  light,  230 
affinity,  5,  1 1,  note 
analysis,  what,  6 
combination,  laws  of,  16 
equivalent,  what,  18,  21 
precedes  voltaic  action,  484 
properties  of   a    body    distin- 
guished from  phybical,  3 
„        rays,  extinction  of,  253 
Chemistry,  its  object,  i 
Chimney,  draught  of,  293 
Chlorate  of  potassium  formed  by  electro* 
lyais,  559 
sodium,  polarizing  pow^  o^ 
228 
„      artificially      honihe- 
dral,  126 
Chlorine^  action  of  light  on,  231 
Chlorophane,  phosphorescence  of,  152 
Chlorophyll,  fluorescence  of,  202 
Chlorous  (electro-negative)  elements,  1 1 
Chromium,  salts  of,  dichromic,  172 
„  „  magnetic,  631 

Chromosphere,  the,  197 
Chrysotype,  240 

Circuits  of  one  metal  and  two  liquids,  494 
Circulation  of  water  by  beat,  295 
Cleavage  of  crystals,  129 
Cobalt,  magnetism  of,  420 
Coffey's  still,  366    ^ 
Cohesion  figures,  83 

general  nature  of,  5,  67 
mode  of  measuring,  67 
„        of  solids,  68 
Cold,  apparent  relBection  of,  304 

intense,  production  of,  340,  383 
produced  by  electric  currents,  623 
„  evaporation,  356 

Collodion,  preparation  of,  238 

,,  used  in  photography,  237 

CoUoids,  93 

Coloured  circular  polarization,  227 
flames,  spectra  o^  179,  181 
rings  of  polarized  lights  225 
solutions,  spectra  o^  1 7 1 
tests  for  adds,  6 


i» 


f> 


I) 


99 
ft 


99 


Coloun,  complementary,  170 
, ,       Newton's  theory  of,  1 70 
„       of  polarized  light,  22$ 
„       of  thin  plates,  a  15 

ComVnation  distin^ished  from  mixture^ 

TO 

by  volume,  38 
Coml.ning  proportions  and  eqniTalent8, 

what,  19,  30 
Compass,  mariner^s,  415 
Compound  bodies  distinguished  from  ele- 
ments, I 
Compouuds  formed  by  substitution,  14 
Compressibility  of  gases,  50 
„  of  liquids,  48 

Concave  mirror,  principle  of,  163 

,,  „      reflection  of  heat  by,  301 

Condensation,  extempore    arrangements 

for,  365 
Condenser,  electric,  445 
„  Liebig's^  364 

„  of  Buhmkorff  s  ooil,  601 

Condensing  syringe,  53 
Conducting  wire  of  voltaic  circuits  acts 

on  the  magnet,  475 
„  ff    voltaic,  magnetism  of, 

578 
„  wires,  mutual  actions  of,  584 

Conduction  of  heat,  influence  of  structure 

on,  391 
„  „      in  crystalB,  494 

Condoctivity  of  bodies  for  heat,  390 
„  voltaic,  of  liquids,  530 
„  „        of  metals,  524, 5^6 

Contact  of  metals,  electric  excitement,  483 
„  „        not  necessary  to  voltaic 

action,  493 
Convex  lens,  166 
Convection  of  electricity,  463,  538 
„  of  heat,  295 

„         voltaic,  538 
Cooling,  law  of,  by  radiation,  300 
Copper,  chloride,  spectrum  of,  179,  181 
„       electrolytic,  deposit  of,  499 
„       sheathing,  voltaic  protection  of, 
492 
Cornish  boiler,  393 
Correction  of  gases  for  pressure,  63 

„  „  temperature,  179 

„  for  weighings  in  air,  46 

Coulomb's  electrometer,  429 
Counter-currents,  voltaic,  497,  499 
Crith,  the,  28 

Crown  of  cups,  Yolta's,  483 
Ciyophorus,  358 

Crystalline  form  developed  by  solution^ 
139 
structure,  developed  by  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  129 
Crystallization,  121 

light  emitted  during,  133 
purification  of  salts   by^ 

J24 

sudden,  125 

supposed     influence    of 
light  on,  230 


» 


ft 
ft 
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Crystalloids,  93 
Crystals,  axes  of,  134 

biaxal,  219,  226 
broken,  reparati  1 
classification  of,  1 
cleavage  of,  129 
doubly  refractin;  . 

by  heat,  264 
how  modified  du  - 

how  procured,  i  ! 

modification  of,    ' 

riments  on,  i  ■  I 

primary  and  seoc  i 

130 
principal  section  1 
structure  of,  13c 
symmetry  of,  13 
uniaxal,  218,  22, 

Cupping-glass,  action  of,  (  1 

Current  affinity,  562 

Curves  of  pressure  of  cc  1 

387 
Cylinder  electrical  machine  , 

BAeUBBEKOTTFI,  34I 

Dalton's  atomic  theory,  21 

„        law  of  tension  of  i 
Daniell's  hygrometer,  377 
„        pyrometer,  276 
„  -      voltaic  battery,  1  : 
Declination  or  variation  of  ; 
Deep  sea  sounding,  66,  no  1 
„       „         „  therm<  1 

Ddinite  proportion,  law  o  , 
Deluc's  pile^  573 
Density  of  a  body,  42,  not 
„      of  atmosphere,  de  ; 
altitude,  65 
Desiccation  of  gases,  104 
DeviUe  and  Troost,  proce  1 

gravity  of  vapours,  289 
Dew,  theory  of,  305 

,,     point,  376 
Diactinic  bodies,  246 
Dialysis,  93 

„        of  gases,  115 
Diamagnetism,  631 

a  polar  foro  , 
effect  of  sti  1 
influenced 
function,  i 
Diaphragms,  use  of,  in  volta  1 
Diathermaoy,  influence  of  st  1 
„  of  gases  and  '  1 

„  of  solids  and  1  ( 

Diathermic  bodies  bad  radi  1 
„  or  diathermano  1 

Dichromic  media,  spectra  o 
Dido  struck  by  lightning,  ^  i 
Didymium,  spectrum  of  so  : 
Dielectricfl,  428 
Differential  galvanometer,  , 
thermoscope,  2  1 
rad  i 
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by,  88 
„       ofgwiel,  105 
„  „        accelentsd  b;  heat, 

107 
„      ,  of  liquidi,  UwB  of,  84,  86 
„        aepantioil  of  Kiaea  by,  107 
„  „  m)U  by,  88 

„        Toluma  dT  »  gas,  107 
DiU^tioD,  iiiereuing  ratio  of,  with  liM 

of  tempanture,  174 
Dimstric  (pyramidal)  flyitem,  13T 
Dimorphimi,  145 

„  influence  of,  on  heat  of  oom- 

bioKtion,  400 
„            influeaoeof  tempstatoraoD, 
146 
Oipping- needle,  413 
Diecba^ne-rod.  4.47 
Dissuisbd  electrici^,  43J 
DbunnionofliirhClD  '- 


obchaige,  437 

„         in  Taoao,  raignetie  ac- 
tioiu  on,  604 
didribntiaB  t^diarge,  437 

induction,  434 

„  apread  of,  445 

iniulatoiB,  41S 
kite,  Franklin'i,  468 
lamp,  534,  note 
macnioee,  44O,  44! 
inacbine.  Eolti's,  444 
repulition  traced  to  indoctioD,  441 
Tceiitance,  Brit.  Aawn.  Staodud, 

!I7 
■hodt,  447 
■park,  spectn  of,  153 

„      variouB  fbrroe  of,  463 
lelemaDh.  (80  tt  leo. 
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Electrometer,  Lane*s  discharging,  451 
Peltier's,  430 
quadrant,  446 
Thomson's  quadrant^  430 
Electro-motile  force,  488 

I,  „    how  measured,  5  T9 

ElectrophoruB,  442 
Electro^gilding,  571 
plating,  569 
platinizing,  571 

positive     and      electro-negatiye 
elements,  11,  490 
Electroscope,  426 

Bohnenberger*s,  574,  note 
gold-leaf,  428 
single  gold-leaf,  487 
Electrotype  moulds,  566 

„        orvoltatype,  564 
Electrotyping  of  non-conductors,  567 
Electrovection,  553 
Electro-zincing,  568 
Elements,  atomicity  of,  35 

^        electro-positive    and    electro- 
negative, II,  490 
non -metallic,  list  of,  2,  note 
popular  and  chemical,  i 
table  of  equivalency  of,  35 
ElepharUy  struck  by  Hghtniug,  469 
Endosmosis  of  gases,  113 
,,  of  liquids,  90 

Equatorial  magnetic  position,  630 
Equi-difFusive  salts,  87 
Equilibrium  of  temperature,  289 
Equivalency  or  atomicity  of  elements,  34 
Equivalent,  chemical,  what,  18,  20 
„  proportions,  law  of,  18 

Equivalents  of  compound  bodies,  31 
Ether,  compressibility  of,  49 

„       elastic  force  of  vapour,  369,  385 
,,       latent  heat  of,  360 
Etiolation  of  plants,  233 
Evaporation  from  solids,  371 

from  saline  solutions,  374 
influence  of  pressure  on,  373 

„         of  surface  on,  372 
limit  of,  37 1 
of  mixed  liquids,  374 
spontaneous,  375 
Exhausting  syringe,  51 
Exosmosis  of  liquids,  90 
Expansion  by  heat,  force  exerted  by,  278 

formula  for  calculat- 

i>ig»  ^75»  «o^ 
of  gases,  268 

of  liquids,  266 

of  solids,  265 

practical  applications 

of,  278 

of  bodies  in  solidifying,  127 
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Extraordinaiy  ray  of  light,  a  18 

Faotobs,  Greenwich,   for  wet-bulb   hy- 
grometers, 379 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  270 
Faraday's  theory   of  electric  induction, 
436 
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tt 


Faraday^s  heavy  glass, 
tion  by,  62^ 
Ferricyanide    of  potaa 

production  of,  559 
Fire-balloon,  296 
Fire-fly,  153 
Fixed  lines  in  spectrum 
, ,     points  of  thermoi 
Flame,  diamagnetic,  63 
its   action   in  ( 

city,  462 
measurement  ol 
619 

„      voltaic  currents 
Flow  of  liquids  througl 

96  et  $eq. 
Fluidity,  heat  of,  339 
Fluorescence,  20 r 

„         modeoftef 

Fluorescent  rays,  inacti^ 

„         spectra,  2  50 

Focus  of  mirror  or  lens, 

Force,  indestructible,  6^ 

,,      quantity  of,  defin 

„      transformations  c 

Forces,  molecular,  some 

Formube,  chemical,  23 

Franklaud  and  Lockyei 

on  spectra  of   gases 

pressures,  196 

Franklin's  lightning  con 

,,         electrical  thee 

Fraunhofer's  lines  in  th 

„  „    Kircl 

191 
Freezing-machine  by  am 
,,        by  eth 
mixtures,  339 
of  mercury  in 

of  water  in  vac 
point  of  water '. 

343 
lowered  by  pres 

process  of,  344 

separation  of  ir 

process,  120 

French  weights  and  meae 

Friction,  72 

„        development  of 

Frog,  Galvani's  experime 

Fusible  metal,  expands 

127 

Fusing  points,  how  affecl 

341,  noi 

of  mixtur 

table  of,  '• 

why  fixed 
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Gallon,  imperial,  define 

Galvanism,  473 

Galvanometer,  astatic,  4 
diflerentiii 
how  gradi 
principle 
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GaWanometer,  tangent,  577 

„  Thomson*!  reflecting,  479 

Gas  battery,  Grove's,  497 

.,     holder,  62 
Gases,  absorption  of,  by  charcoal,  103,  X04 
adhesion  of,  to  solids,  101 
„  to  liquids,  99 

coefficient  of  absorption  of,  xoo 
condensed,  table  of,  386 
conductivity  of,  for  heat,  293 
cooling  effects  of,  aga,  528 
correction  of,  for  pressure,  63 

„  for  temperature,  279 

desiccation  of,  104 
diamagnetism  of,  633 
diathermacy  of,  312 
differ  in  electric  insulation,  461 
diffusion  of,  105 
effusion  of,  109 
elasticity  of,  50 

electric  induction  uniform  in,  454 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  368 
experiments  of  Andrews  on,  385 
lique£Eu;tion  of,  380 
occlusion  of,  by  metals,  118 
„  in  metals,  r  18 

passage  of,  thi'ough  diaphragms, 

113 
refractive  powers  on  light,  table 

of,  165 

separation  of,  by  diffusion,  107 

solidi6cation  of,  388 

solubility  of,  101,  loa 

specific  gravity  of,  how  determined, 

281 

„     heat  of,  326 

transpirability  of,  T12 

voltaic  conductivity  of.  531 

Gassiot^s  electric  cascade,  602 

Gauge  of  air  pump,  57 

Gauges  for  compressed  gases,  381 

Glaciers,  theory  of  their  motion,  345,  note 

Glaisher's  factors  of  wet- bulb  byg^meter, 

379     , 
Glass,  absorptive  action  of,  on  radiant 

heat,  310 
compressed  effects  of,  on  polarised 

light,  127 
conducts  electricity  at  red  heat, 

531 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  205,  275, 

288,  note 

specific  heat  of,  321 

unannealed,  action  of  on  poUnied 

Ught,  227 

Glow-worm,  153 

Gold,  divisibility  of,  4 

Goniometers,  131 

„  Wollaston's  reflecting,  131 

Gramme,  40 

Gravity  diminishes  towards  equator,  37 

how    applied    to    standards    of 

weight,  37 

specific  (see  specific  gravity),  41 

Ground  ice,  306,  noU 

Grove's  voltaic  battery,  501 
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Gulf  Stream,  300 

Gutta-percha  insulator  for  eleetrie  cable, 

Gymnotus,  624 

Habdksss,  Mobs'  scale  of,  68 
Heat  absorbed  during  evaporation*  347 
„  „  „       solutionof8alt8^i3 

„     amount  of,  radiated  from  the  sun, 

258,  300,  338 
„    atomic,  329 
„     conduction  of  solids,  290 

conductivity  of,  varies  in  different 

directions,  294 
convection  of,  295 
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„     developed  by  voltaic  current,  475, 

5«8 
„     distinguished  from  temperature,  263 

„     distribution  of,  in  spectrum,  205 
,,     evolved  by  combination  of  acids  and 
bases,  410 
by  friction,  258 
by  metallic  predpitations, 

407 
by  percussion,  260 
during  combustion  of  com- 
pounds, 401 
,,  „         „         decomposition,  400 

„  „         „         moistening,  261 

„  „         ,,         solidification,  546 

„  „       „         solution  of  gasea,4i 3 

„  „      in  combining  definite,  392 

„    general  effects  of,  256 
„     Utent.  337 
„         „      of  gases,  381 
„         „       of  liquids,  339 
„        ,,      of  steam,  361 
„        „       of  vapours,  359 
„    loss  of,  prevented,  293 
„     measurement  of,  269  et  aeq. 
„     mechanical  equivalent  of,  259 
„  „  theory  of,  261 

, ,    of  combination,  experiments  of  An- 
drews on,  394 
, ,  , ,  experimenta  of  Favre^ 

396 

„  of  electrical  discharge,  456,  460 

„  of  interior  of  earth,  261 

„  of  voltaic  circuit,  537 

„  opposed  to  cohesion,  70 

„  radiant,  absorption  of,  301 
„        „        diffraction  of,  319 
„        „        effect  of  screens  on,  310 
„        „        polarization  of,  319 
,,         „        reflection  of,  301 
„        „        refraction  of,  315 
„        yy        refrangibility,    change    of, 

318 
„        „        relative    absorbabililj    of, 

307 
„        „        separation  of,  from  light, 

316 

,,    sources  of,  257 

„    specific,  319 

„        ,1        how  modified,  321 

„        y,        modes  of  measuring;  320 


ifl  liquid*,  =130 

„        „        ralalioD  of,  toktamic  weight, 

„        „        liw  of,  wUb  riw  of  Iwnpe- 

iMnn,  315 
„     Doit  defined,  159,  398 
Hdftvj  gliui,  magnetic  paluTotioD  at,  617 

Hvotue,  40 

Heights,  meamramMitof,  bflwUiiiKpoint, 

353 
Heli  . 

Haniy'i  Indi 

H8i»d, 

HfxagoEwl  (rbombobednl)  sjrttem,  ijS 

Higb-prenure  BU*m,  355 

Hukihednl  or  homohadiml  fbniM  of  aTyl- 

HalU's  dectrio  muhlne,  444 
Homogeneoai  or  mODoahromalio  ligbt,  171 
Homologoa*  bodies,  what,  401,  note 
Hot-vaMr  oren,  34S 
Uuggiai,  determiuaCioD  of  motion  of  (tan 

bjripeotnlin.  Ill 
Hydro-slectric  mishiae,  467 
HjdrogeD,  cooling  eSaot  of,  on  red-hot 
wire,  SiB 
„  unit  of  eqaiTateiite,  19 


'95 


'no^bj 
Hydrogeninm,  iiS 

Hjdrometer,  45 

Hygrometer,  Daaiell's  dew-point,  377 
wat  bulb,  378 

l0>  aipandn  in  freeaiog,  117 

„  formed  b;;  ndiatiOD  in  India,  305 

„  liqnefvition  of,  by  preaore,  341,  flofe 

„  maohinea,  357,  note 

„  nijeUtioD  nf,  344 

„  wpustioDofBaltefrom.infreeaiiig,  110 

„   ipeciSo  graTity  of,  117 

„         „       beat  of,  337 
loeland  ep«r,  doable  refraotion  of,  117 
Ignition,  colour  of  light  produced  by,  151 
ImpnMUonn  ef  light  on  the  ivtiiik,  dunt 

tU.  of,  ua 

Inoandesoeaoe  not  oombnitioD,  tft 
Inclination  or  magnetic  dip,  411 
Index  of  refraction,  1 68 
Indium,  diaoDiar;  of,  by  apeetrnm,  iSG, 

i»8 
Indncod  ourrentii  from  Lsyden  jar,  610 
luduotion  coil,  399 
Iitd action,  elect rio,  433 
,,  magnetic,  416 

„  OMgneto-electrio,  J98 


apeoific,  461 
Insulation,  electric,  417 
Intensity  of  enrth's  magnetinn,  413 
Interference  of  light,  3 1 3 

Iodide  of  merenry,  dimorphism  of,  146 

lona,  vottaio,  539 
„    nnequal  transfer  of,  531 

Iron,  expansion  of,  by  beat,  175,  178 
,,     iottctivity  of,  in  nitric  tuiid,  joi 
„     DMgDetio  induction  of.  4  r6 
,,     spouiBo  boat  of,  311,  315,  331 
„     spootram  of,  193,  note 
,,    structure  altered  by  vibration,  119 

laodimorphoui  bodies,  147 

Isomorphuns  groups,  144 


'97 

ODW,    eiperimenta    of,  o 
equiraJent  of  heat,  158 


ana  otmAtf  prominenoss, 


£npBB  of  the  magnet,  410 
Kilogmnme,  40 
Kilometra,  39 

Kirohhoff,  spectrum  obeerrations,  181 
,,       theory  of   Frauuhofer's    lines, 
191 


Land  and  sea  bieeiea,  199 

Latent  beat  (see  heat,  latent),  337 

„      photographio    imager    136,    139, 


for  light,  160 
„      of  itnei  for  light,  163 
X«ws  of  cheminal  oombination,  16 
LeaJ,  peouliar  eipansiou  of,  by  beat,  164 
Left-banded  rotatory  polari  lalion,  117 
Lengthening  of  bodie*  while  souDding,  1 56 
Lens,  oonvei,  167 

Laalie's  apparatus  for  freezing  water,  357 
Lejden  jar,  446 

„        „   theory  of  it*  charge,  448 
„        „   with  moveable  ooatings,  448 
Liehtenberg's  eleotrio  (iguna,  463 
Liebig's  omdenser,  364 
Light,  notion  of,  on  chlorine,  131 

„       analysis  oil  by  abeorption,  171 

,,       ekaiige  of  rafrangibility,  101 

„       cheniioal  f  Seeta  of,  130 

,,      diminishes  as  square  of  distanoe, 
'59 

„      disptrsion  of,  173 

„      double  refraolian  o[|  117 

t,      «le<^  S33 


interfen 


«of.  1 


„  of  ignited  bodiei,  coloun  of,  151 

,,  polnrized  {aet  polarixati"n),  119 

„  priBni&tic  antiljais  of,  1 69 

„  reflection  of.  16a 

„  refnctioD  of,  163 

„  retArdad  in  denser  mvdia,  109 

.,  iFikttering  of,  161 

„  nenfitiTeneas,  dinperaie,  173 

„       tlieorifB  of,  154 

„      total  reflection  of,  166 

„      velocity  of,  ao8 
LigbtniDg  cnnductoiB,  46B 

„  effeoU  of,  eiempliSed.  469 

„  identily  of,  witheloctrieitj,  468 

Lima  and  its  compounds  leu  aoluble  in 

liot  Ihnn  in  Dold  water,  81 
Liin|iiditj  »nd  vigcosity  of  liquidi',  70 
Linen  of  ipecCruDi,  influsDoe  of  tempan- 


Liquids,  ndheaion  between,  81 

„  coin pressibi lily  of,  4S 

,1  eoiiaactivity  of,  for  heat,  191 

„  diffusion  of,  84 

„  efflui  nf,  through  Sne  tubes,  98 

„  eipaiision  of,  by  bent,  i56 

„  latent  beat  of,  339 

„  rotatory  pobiriE>tion  of,  198 

„  iipeoifio  grsvity  of,  41 

,,  transpiration,  influence  of  00m- 

pusilion  on,  99 

„  trauH  pi  ration  of,  Paiseuille's  ei- 

„        voltuc  uonduetinty  of,  519 
Lichiatn,  spectrum  of,  188 
Liimua  paper,  6 

Loadstone,  415 

„  origin  of  its  magnetiam,  415 

I.,ocal  aotion  in  voltaic  circuit,  48S,  499 
Lockyer  and   Fmnkland,  experimenta  of, 
on  spectra  of  gasea  under  dif- 
ferent pressures,  196 
„         observations    of     solar    promi- 

Lutca  and  cements,  ;i 

Maohit,  effect  of  fracture  on,.  417 

influenoe  of,  on  roltaic  arc,  577 

„         marked,  or  nortli  end,  41; 

,,  rotation  of,  rouad  wire,  587 

Magnatio  attraction  and  repulaion,  416 

„  batteries,  4I9 

curves.  415 

„  equator  of  tbe  earlb,  413 

„  field,  630 

„         iaduotion,  4t6 

„         iateuuty,  bow  meaaured,  410 


polarization  of  light,  ilO,  617 
polea  of  the  earth,  411 
Btorma,  4J4 
a  polar  farce,  416 
„  effect  of  beat  on,  410 

„  effect  of  friotion,  Ac.,  4M 

„  induced  by  electric  coireDti, 

476,  578 
, ,  not  observed  in  all  bodies,  ojo 

„  of  liquid  of   voltaic  circuit, 

4J7 
„  of  theaartb,  411 

„  pennaoent,  418 

„  temponiy,  416,  580 

Uagneto-electric  induction,  59S 
„       light,  614 
,,  „        maobinea,  G[i 

Magneta,  molecular  movenenla  in,  5B1 

,T  preparation  of,  418 

Uauganese,  oiychloride,  aliBorptiie  bandi 
in  spectrum  of,  1 79 
„         magnetism  of  its  salts,  6ji 
MaUeability  and  ductility,  69 
Manometer,  58 

Map  of  portion  of  aolar  apectnim,  1  j] 
Mariner's  compass,  415 
Marriotte'a  or  Boyle's  law,  49 

„        iulnre     of    il 
great  pRanirw, 

SO.  Mit,  fit 

Matter  when  burned  not  deatrojed,  ij 

„      divisibility  of,  4 
MMimum  denaity  of  vapours,  370 
Measurement  of  heights  by  baromeler,  (£ 

,,  i>        by  boiling-poiBt, 

353 
Mechanical  tbeory  of  heat,  161 
Medium  for  light,  i&i 
Meiloni's  apparatus  for  radiant  fasit,  Jio 
Melting'pomta,  constant.  340 

„  effect  of  pressure  on,  jfi, 

„  table  o(  340 

Mercurial  calorimeter,  404 
„  Uiennometer,  171 
„  trough,  63 

Mercury,  capilUiy  depreasion  ot,  ;; 
„         ooDiprasaibiiity  of,  49 
„         evaporation  of,  371 
„         freeiing  of,  340,  381 
„         froien  in  red-hot  capnilt^  Jjr 
„         iodide  oi^  ditnorpbiam  o^  14^ 
„         latent  beat  oT.  339 
„         apscific  heat  it,  311,  331 
„  varyingeipanaiuno^  mthla)' 

peratnre,  175 
„         water,  and  air,  rdatire  niglili 
of,  SS,  "ote 
Metallo-cbrume^  jj8 
Metals,  conductivity  of,forelactncity,5i4, 
S16 
,,  „  beat^  it)i 

„      diatbennscy  of,  311 
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Metala, expansion  of,  364 

ignited,  permeable  to  gases,  1x7 
spectra  of,  252 
thermo-eleotric  order  of,  631 
Metameric  bodies,  what,  403 
Metre,  59 

Miller^B  protected  thermometer  for  deep- 
sea  Boandings,  273 
Milligramme,  40 
Millimetre,  39 
Minerals,  artificial,   crystaUiza^n    of, 

121 
Minimum  deviation,  angle  of,  175 
Mirror,  concave,  163 

„      plane,  160 
Mixture  distinguished  from  combination, 

10 
Moirie  mitaUiqWj  139 
Moistening,  heat  emitted  by,  a6i 
Molecale  distinguished  from  atom,  29 
Molecular  forces,  48 
Monad  elements,  34 
Monoclinic  (oblique)  system,  140 
Moonlight,  little  heat  of,  317 
Motion  of  particles  by  electric  action,  555 

„      of  stars  determined  by  spectnmi, 
III 

„      signal  offeree,  641 
Multiple  proportion,  law  of,  16 
Muscular  electric  current,  636 
Musical  notes,  ratio  of  vibrations,  156 

Nasokvt  state  of  bodies,  560 

Nebul89,  spectra  of,  194,  note 

Negative  doubly  refracting  crystals,  3i8 

Neutralization,  7 

Newton's  rings,  315 

Nickel,  magnetic,  417,  430 

Nicol's  prism,  338,  note 

Nitrogen,  spectrum  oi,  195 

Nitrous  acid,  absorption  bands  in  speo- 
trum'of,  177,  179 
„      oxide  evolves  heat  during  decom- 
position, 400 

Nodal  points  and  lines,  156 

Non-metallic  elements,  list  of,  a 

Notation  by  symbols,  33 

Nuclei,  influence  of,  on  ciystallizaiioB, 

"5 

Oblique  system  of  crystels,  140 

Obscure  rays  of  heat,  318 

Occlusion  of  gases  by  metals,  1 18 

Octohedron,  relation  to  the  cube,  135 

Ohm^s  theory  of  voltaic  current,  509,  514 

Oils,  refractive  power  o^  on  light,  169 

Opacity,  degrees  of,  158 

Optic  axis  of  a  crystal,  318 

„        relation  to  magnetism,  637 

Osmometer,  90 

Osmose,  89 

„      influence  of  septum  on,  93 
.,      negative  and  positive,  91,  9a 

Osmotic  force,  measurement  of,  93 

Oxides,  basic,  9 

Oxygo°9  magnetism  of,  634 


Oxygen,  scale  of  equiv 
solubility  of, 
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PALLADluif,  absorptioi 
„  occlusion 

Paper,  splitting  of,  73 
Papin*s  digester,  356 
Paramagnetic  bodies, 
Peltier's  thermo^ectri 
Pendulum  seconds,  lei 
Pented  elemente,  34 
Percussion,  heat  prodi 
Peroxides  of  the  met 

by,  493 
Perpetual  snow,  334 

Phosphorescence  of  an 

„  of  hei 

Phosphori,  solar,  306 

Phosphon^enic  rays  0 

Phosphoroscope,  Becq 

Phosphorus,  allotropi< 

149 

„  diamagnc 

Photogenic  drawing,  1 

Photographic  Uthogra] 

„  printing 

„  transpar 

Photometer,  principle 

Physical   and    chemi 

bodies,  3 

„        stetes  of  ma 

Pitoh  of  sound,  155 

Plane  of  polarization, 

Plato  dectrical  machii 

Plating  by  magneto-el 

Platinized  silver,  volts 

Platinode,  cathode,  or 

Platinum  black,  its  ac 

Platinum,  penetrabilit 

Pneumatic  trough,  63 

Points,  action  of,  on  e 

Poiseuille's  experimen 

piration,  (^7 

Polar  forces,  416 

Polarization  by  reflect] 

coloured  c 


f» 
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electric,  4 

ft 

of  electrod 

»f 

of  heat,  31 

»» 

of  light  bj 

330 

ft 

of  light,  OQ 

»l 

plane  0^  3 

>• 

▼oltaic,  48 

Polarized  light,  colours 

ft 

y,     differen 

light, 

t9 

„     Wheatol 

on,    3; 

Polarizing  angle,  law  o 
„  bundles,  333 
Poles  of  volteic  battery 
Polymeric  bodies,  what 
Porosity,  illustrations  c 
„  different  degi 
Porous  diaphragms,  us 
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PoBitive  and  n^fative   electricity,   how 
distinguished,  496,  463 
„       doubly  refracting  crystals,  a  18 
PotaBsium,  spectniih  of,  188 
Pound  avoirdupois,  what)  38 
Pressure  gauge,  58 

influence  of, on  boiling*point,  353 
of  ooBdensed  gases^  curves  of, 

387 
on  freeiing  point,  341,  note 

on  solubility,  341,  noU 

„        of  the  air,  60 

Principal  section  of  a  crystal,  919,  note 

Prisni,  its  effects  on  rays  of  light,  166, 

169 

Prismatic  spectrum,  169 

„       system  of  crystals,  139 

Proof-plane  for  electricity,  437 

Pseudomorphous  bodies,  1 34 

Pump  for  water,  56 

Pyramidal  syslera  of  orystalsi  137 

Pyrometer,  Daniell's,  376 

Q0ADBAKT  electrometer,  Thomson's,  430 
Quarts,  coloured  rotatoi7  polarisation  of, 
228 
its  value  for  spectrum  examina- 
tion, 106,  447 
right  and  left  handed,  117 
Quinia,  sulphate,  fluorescence  of,  loi 
salts  of,  fluorescence  of,  101 
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Badiajtt  HkaT  (ses  Heat,  radiant) 

„       power  of  heat  proportioned  to 

absorption,  301 
Badiation,  law  of  cooling  by,  306 

of  heat,  300 

varies  with  angle  of  emission^ 

303 
Bain,  Hutton's  theory  of,  379 

Bay  of  light,  158 

B^umur^s  thermometer,  271 

Bed-oabbage  test  for  acid  or  alkali,  7 

Bed  flames  of  solar  eclipses,  196 

Beflection  of  heat,  301 

of  light  from  curved  surfaces, 

163 

„        „        plane  surfiues, 

160 

„  •      total,  of  light,  166 

Befraction  at  inclined  surfaces,  166 

effect  of  composition  on,  173 

of  light,  law  of  sines,  164 

„       simple,  162 

„         of  radiant  heat,  315 

Befractive  index  deflned,  164 

power,  effect  of  heat  on,  173 

„      measurement  of,  k68 

,.  „       of  gases,  165 

Befrangibility  of  light,  change  in,  aoi 

Befringent  energy,  1 64 

Begelation  of  ice,  344 

Beffular  system  of  crystals,  135 

Bektive  weight  of  vaix>urs,  31 

Beplaoement  of  edge  of  a  crystal,  130 

Besidual  electric  charge,  454 
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Besistance  coils,  516 
Betardation  of  signals  of  telegraph,  593 
Betina,  impression  of  light  prolonged,  158 
Bevolving  mirror,  i4>plied  by  Whetstone, 

459 
Bheometer  (galvanometer),  477 

Bheophores,  539 

Bheoetat,  516 

Bhombic  dodecahedron,  relation  to  the 

cube,  136 
Bhombohadiai  system  of  crystaJa,  138 
Kight-handed  rotatory  polarization,  218 
Bock  crystal,  conduction  of  heat  by,  294 

„    salt,   its    high  diathennio   power, 
309,  316 
Bnbidiam,  spectrum  reactiona   of^  dis- 
covery by,  186 
„  „  o^  188 

RubnikoriTs  induction  ooil,  599 
Bumford*8  experiments  on  heat  of  friction, 

«58 

Salts,  efEect  of,  in  lowering  fnuBag-^Qxak, 

34« 
„   solution  on  boiling point,352 

general  characters  of,  8 

of  magnetic  metala  are  magnetic, 

631 

Saturation,  79 

Scale  of  hardness,  68 

Scales  of  equivalents,  ii 

Scattering  of  light,  161 

Sea-water,  maximum  density  of,  279 

„         freezing-point  of,  343,  twU 

Secondary  electric  currents,  600 

Seconds  pendulum,  length  of,  38,  note 

Selenite,  colours  o^  in  polarised  light,  224 

Semi-molecule,  30 

Siemens's  electric  thermometer,  522 

Snowflakes,  crystalline  forms  of^  122 

Sodium  chlorate,  circular  polarizafciiui  bj, 

228 

hemihedral  form  0^  how 

obtained,  126 

spectrum  of,  185,  189,  195 

■ulphate,  electrolysis  o^  545 

.,  „         of,  solubility  of,  81 

■Solar  eclipses,  red  flames  of,  196 

„     heat  on  earth,  257,  300 

,,     prominences,  spectra  of,  196 

,,    spots,  connexion  of, with  msgnetiBiB 

of  earth,  424 

Solidification,  expansion  or  contfaotio& 

attending,  127,  128 

,,  of  gases,  388 

Solids,  bulk  of,  not  immediately  altered 

by  cold,  280 

Solids,  expansion  of  by  heat,  264 

SolubUity  sometimes  diminished  by  best, 

80 

Solution,  forces  concerned  in,  79 

Sound,  interference  of  waves  of,  211 

produced  during   magnetisati(ai, 

581 
the  rtsult  of  undulations,  155 

„      varieties  of,  155 
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Sound,  velocity  of,  150,  note,  155 
Souuding,  deep  sea.  66 
Spark,  electnc,  circumfltanoes  whioh  in- 
fluence, 458, '463 
Specific  electric  inductioni  453 
electricity,  563 

of  oomponnd  gases,  how 

calculated,  183 
of  gasee,   determination 

of,  281 
of  liquids,  44 
of  powders,  45 
of  solids,  43 

„  lighter    than 

water,  45 
of  soluble  solids,  45 
of  vapours,  284.  289 
heat  of  elements  (see  Heat,  spe- 
cific), 331 
refractive  energy,  173 
Spectra,  fluorescent,  250 

of  coloured  flames,  181 
of  compounds,  186 
of  gases,  effects  of  heat  on,  194 
under   different    pres- 
sures, 196 
Pliloker*8  experiments 
on,  180,  194 
photographs  of,  252,  253 
projection  of,  on  screen,  190 
of  solar  prominences,  196 
Spectroscope,  183 
Spectroscopic  observations  of  the  sun, 

196 
Spectrum,  absorption  bands  of,  177 
analysis,  182 

atmospheric  lines  of,  177,  note 
chemical  actions  of,  243 
discovery  of  ne«r  metals  by,  186 
fixed  lines  of,  175 
heat  rays  of,  205 
of  iron,  193,  note 
of  coloured  flames,  181 
of  electric  spark,  178 
of  first  and  second  order,  195 
of  ignited  gases,  180,  194 
of  sun  spots,  200 
photographic,  243 
prismatic,  169 
reactions,  delicacy  of,  185 
variation  o^  with  temperatore, 
186,  194 
Spheroidal  state,  389 
Springs,  how  formed,  375 
Stancbkrd  temperature  for  specific  gravities, 

449  »w« 

„      pressure  for  gases,  64,  note 

Standards  of  weight  and  measure^  .38 

Stars,  spectra  of,  175,  1^4,  note 

„    motion  of,  determined  by  spectrum, 

211 
Steam,  electridty  of,  467 

hot  bath,  348 

latent  heat  of,  362 

specific  heat  of,  326,  328 
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Steaitt,  temperature  o: 

sures,356 
Steel,  red-hot^  penne 

116 
Store  (cubic  metre),  41 
St.  Elmo's  firo,  472 
Still  and  worm-tub,  3( 

„    Coffey's,  366 
Stratified  electric  disc] 
Striking  distance  of  el 
Strontium,  spectrum  < 
,,  sulphide,  ( 

208 
Structure,  influence  oi 

heat,  294 
Submarine  cables,  592 
Substitution,  formatio 

U 

Sugar,  rotatory  polarii 

Sulphate  of  copper,  it 
cuit,  499 

of  mercury, 
battery,  58 

of  sodium,  a 


99 


91 


99 


99 


Sulphur,  al^otropic  mc 
„  burning,  fluo 
„  dimorphism  • 
„        vapour,  spec 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

391 
Sun  spots,  connexion 

netism,  424 
„  spectroscopic  obs 
„  spots,  spectrum  c 
Supersaturated  solutic 
Symbolic  notation,  23 
Symmetry  of  crystals. 
Synthesis,  chemical,  ( 
Syphon,  59 
Syringe,  condensing,  . 
exhausting,  f 
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Tabli  of  abflorbabiHt 
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of  absorption  < 

103 

of  atomic  and  s 

poc 

yf      and  fi 

mei 

of  atomic  weigi 

of  atoms  and  n 

of  fiaum6's  hy< 

of  barometer 

inches,  650 

of  boiling  poini 

99        poini 
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of   bulk  of   n 

bulk  of  liqui 

of  Cagniard  <] 

ments,  385 
of  calorific  equ 
of  capillary  act 
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Table   of  Centimde  in  Fahrenbeit  de- 
grees, 651 
„     of  obange  of  Tolome  on  orystal' 

lizing,  128 
„     of  chemical  action  of  ligbt,  254 
of  claasificaiion  of  elements,  35 
of  comprenibilitj  of  liquids,  48 
of  condensed  gases,  380 
of  oonduotivitj  for  beat,  191 
of  decrease  of  temperature  with 

altitude,  315 
of   density    of    air    at   different 

heights,  65 
of  diamagnetio  bodies,  640 
of  diathermacj  of  gases  and  va- 
pours, 313 
of  solids  and    li- 
quids, 311 
of  diffusion  of  gases,  109 

,,        of  solutions,  86,  88 
of  distribution  of  heat  in  Toltaic 
circuit,  537 
,,     of  effect  of  salts  on  boiling  point, 

of  efflux  of  liquids  through  fine 

tubes,  98,  90 
of  elasticity  of  gases  at  high  pres- 
sure, 50 
electric  conductivity  of  alloys,  517 

of  liquids,  530 
ofmetals,534, 

of  electrical  insulators  and  con- 
ductors, 438 
„     of  electro-chemical  order,  490,  491 
,,     of  electrolytes,  548 
„     of  evaporation  at  different  pres- 
sures, 373 
„     of  expansion  of  gases  by  heat,  209 

of  liquids  by  beat,  167 

of  solids  by  heat,  265 

of  water  by  heat,  a  79 

of  fusing  points,  340 

of  Greenwich  factors  for  wet  bulb, 

379 
of  hardness  of  minerals,  68 

of  heat  absorbed  during  solution 
of  salts,  413 
evolved  during  combina- 
tions of  acids  and  bases, 
410 
evolved    during    metallic 

precipitations,  407 
evolved  during  solution  of 

gases.  413 
evolved  in  metals  by  elec- 
tricity, 456 
given  out  by  combustion 
in    chlorine    and    bro- 
mine, 399 
given  out  by  combustion 
in  oxygen,  307 
of  increase  of  mean  dilatation  by 
heat,  «75 
,,     of  influence  of  salts  on  boiling- 
point,  35  « 
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Table  of  influence  of  salts  on 
point,  343 
,,     of  intervals  on  musical  scale,  156 
of  isomorphous  groups,  144 
of  latent    and  sensible  heat    of 
steam,  361 
„  heat  of  liquids,  339 

„  ,,  of  vapours,  360 

of    magnetic     and     diamagnetic 
bodies,  635 
„     of  magnetic  polarization,  628 
„     of  metrical  and  English  meaanrBS, 

647,  649 
„     of  millimetres  in  inches,  650 
„     of  order  of  affinity,  13 
I,     of    passage    of    gases     through 

caoutchouc,  114 
„     of  photographic  transparency,  14  7 
,,     of  range  of  temperatures,  977 
„     of  refractive  powen  of  gases,  165 
„  „       of  oils,  169 

of  rise  of  specific  heat  with  rise  of 
temperature,  325 
„     of  solubility  of  gases,  102 
„     of  specific  electricity,  563 
,y  „        electric  induction,  453 

„  „         gravity  of  gases,  183 

heat  c^  equal  weights  of 
solids,  31 T 
„    of  gases   and  va- 
pours, 326 
„    of  liquids  and  va- 
pours, 318 
of   solids   and   li- 
quids, 326 
of  temperature  of  high   pressure 

steam,  356 
of  tension  of  vapours,  369,  370 
of  thermo-electric  order  of  metak, 

620,  621 
of  transpiration  of  gases,  1 1 1 

„  of  vapours,  112 

of  Twaddell's  hydrometer,  646 
of  voltaic  conductivity  of  metals, 

,,  „  of  liquids, 

530 
Tabular  crystals,  relation  of,  to  prismatic, 

138 
Talbotype  process,  236 
Tangent  galvanometer,  577 
Teinie  de  pauaffe,  229 
Telegraph,  electric,  589 
Tellurium,  its  high  thermo-electric  power, 

622 
Temperature,  absolute  zero,  339,  noU 

decrease  of,  with  altitude, 

3«5 
distinguished    from    beat, 

263 
increase  of,   at  increasing 
depths  of  the  earth,  261 
table  of  various,  277 
Tension,  electric,  438 
Tension,  of  vapours,  369 
Tessular  (cubic)  system  of  crystal^  135 
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TetartohednJ  forms  of  crystals,  1 37 
Tetrad  elements,  34 
Tetrahedron,  relation  to  the  cube,  x  36 
Thallium,  disoovery  of,  by  spectrum  re- 
action, 186 
„        spectrum  0^  188 
Tbermoohrosis,  or  calorific  tint,  314 
Thermo-electrical  effects,  reversal  of,  by 

heat,  619 
„  order  of  metals,  610 

„  thermometer,  619 

Thermo-electricity,  618 
Thermometer,  alteration  of  freezing  point 

in,  479 
Breguet's  metallic,  976 
comparison     of     various 

scales,  371 
for  deep  sea  soundings,  273 
graduation  of,  270 
maximum    and  minimum, 

self-registering,  273 
'  Siemens*8  electric,  521 
tests  of  its  accuracy,  271 
Thermo- multiplier,  621 
TheriQoscope,  differential,  270 
Thin  plates,  colours  of,  215 
Tbom8on*8  quadrant  electrometer,  430 
Thunder,  470 
Timbre,  155 
Tithonometer,  231 
Torpedo,  624 

Total  reflection  of  light,  166 
Tourmaline  becomes  electric  while  heating 
or  cooling,  465 
„         polarizing  action  0^  220 
Trade  winds,  298 
Transfer  of  solids  in  voltaic  arc,  535 

„        of  ions  by  voltaic  action,  552 
Translucency,  158 
Transparency  never  perfect,  158 
Transpiration  of  gases,  1 10 
„  of  liquids,  99 

Triad  elements,  34 
Triclinio  system  of  crystals,  14 1 
Trimetric  system  of  crystals,  139 
Trimorphous  (?)  bodies,  147 
Truncation  of  an  angle  of  a  crystal,  130 
Tuning  fork,  155 
Turmeric  paper,  7 
Twilight,  cause  of,  162 
Tyndall's  experiments  on   radiant  heat, 

311*  313 

Ukaknaalsd  glass,  action  o^  on  polarized 

light,  227 
Undulation,  mechanism  of,  157 
Undulations,  interference  of,  211 

„  \mequal    transfer,    voltaic, 

.•552 
Uniaxal  doubly  refracting  crystals,  218 
Unit  of  heat,  259,  398 
„     jar,  Harris's,  451 
Universal  electric  discharger,  457 
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Vapour,  maximum  den 
Vapours,  Dalton*s  law 
expansion  of,    1 
latent  heat  oi 
specific  gravi  j 

tained,  28/ 
tension  of,  36 

„       of  sal  I 
transpiration    I 
Variation  or  declinatioi 
Vegetable  colours,  acti<  i 
Velocity  of  electric  disc  ; 
„  light,  209 

„  sound,  155 

Ventilation,  297 
Viscosity  and  limpidity 
Volta-electric  inductioi 
Voltaic  arc,  532 

„    stratified,  i  : 
battery,  Bunsen  1 
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Yaltl,  formed  during  electrolysis,  559 


cause 
pow  I 

chemic  > 
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Daniel  : 

float  in  , 

e^t  4!  ( 
Grove'  , 

Smee'fl 

circuits,  compoi  : 

„         elemen  ; 

„         simple,  [ 

conduction,  hovt 

convection,  538 

current,  487 

directic  1 

cheoD  I 

decomp  1 

propoTi  , 

actio 

reeistan  1 

slow  ac  i 

discharge,  mode  1 

pile,  482 

polarization,  48  ; 

Voltameter,  512 

counter-cui  ■ 
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Wabmiko  of  buildings 
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Water,  air,  and  mercui  i 
of,  55i  note 
barometer,  56 
battery,  575 
compressibility  ) 
expansion  of,  b; 
freezing  of,  in  n  [ 
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